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unknown  owner 


Nancy's  Relief 
Society  granary 
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location  of  Dave's 
big  straw  stacks 


2006-present       Reed  Hill  &  Partners 

The  farmhouse  and  all  outbuildings 
were  razed  in  2007.  At  present,  in  2009,  only  the 
barn  remains  standing.  The  future  status  ol  Dave 
&  Nancy's  160-acre  homestead  property  remains 
unclear. 

The  photo  on  these  two  pages  is  an 

aerial  view  of  the  Birch  farmhouse 

and  out  buildings  near  St.  Anthony, 

Idaho,  in  the  1960s,  when  Ernest 

owned  the  property. 
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M 


y  earliest  years  were  spent  living  on  the  ranch  David  and  Nancy 

Birch  homesteaded,  when  they  first  came  to  Idaho  in  1892.  They, 

along  with  Birch  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  were  an  almost  daily 

part  of  my  life.  However,  when  I  was  seven  years  old  my  father,  Jesse  Birch 

(Dave  and  Nancy's  second  son),  died.  My  mother  remarried  and  I  was 
i     assimilated  into  my  step  family.  We  moved  and  thereafter  did  not  live 
close  to  the  Birch  families.  But  my  mother  had  taken  many  photographs 
during  those  ranch  years;  many  memories  of  my  relatives  were  captured 
in  those  images.    I  used  to  look  through  her  photo  album  and  remember 
my  childhood  and  the  families  and  grandparents  (on  both  sides),  who 
had  been  a  big  part  of  my  life. 

As  I  entered  my  50' s  I  began  to  realize  that  with  a  half  century 
behind  me,  what  I  had  done,  where  I  had  been,  and  why  I  was  here,  was 
history,  of  sorts,  and  I  discovered  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  my 
ancestors.  That  interest  intensified  when,  in  1993,  my  family  and  I  retraced 
the  Pioneer  Trail  in  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  into  South  Dakota.  Seeing  these 
pioneer  landmarks  and  realizing  I  had  ancestors  who  had  walked  these  trails, 
increased  my  desire  to  learn  more  about  my  pioneer  ancestry. 

From  that  time  forward,  whenever  I  could,  I  began  gathering  historical 
information  regarding  my  ancestors  and  their  activities.  I've  now  spent  more  than 
fifteen  years  scouring  genealogical  libraries,  LDS  Church  Archives,  ward  records,  courthouse  land  records, 
family  albums,  newspapers,  books,  and  photographs.  I've  accumulated  information  bit  by  bit  and  continue 
to  create  a  disorganized  data  base.  I  obtained  a  computer  and  learned  how  to  use  it.  That  alone  has  been 
a  challenge  but  I've  been  grateful  for  what  I've  accomplished  with  it. 

Working  full  time  left  me  with  little  time  to  pursue  my  research.  But  I  found  whenever  my  mind 
was  not  occupied,  I  would  be  thinking  of  what  to  research  next,  where  to  go,  and  how  I  might  accomplish 
my  goals.  My  interest  in  my  ancestry  drives  me.    But  I'm  growing  older;  I'm  now  73  years  old.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  going  to  live  long  enough  to  complete  my  different  research  projects,  of  which  this  book  is 
only  one.  Sickness  in  the  family  has  also  restricted  the  time  I  can  devote  to  my  projects. 

I  wish  to  thank  Birch  family  members  who  shared  photographs,  histories,  and  artifacts  for  this 
history.  A  special  thanks  to  Twila  Davis  Bird,  a  cousin  once  removed,  who  also  got  interested  in  this 
history  and  volunteered  to  help  with  researching,  writing,  and  applying  her  computer  skills  in  completing 
this  book. 

This  journey  has  been  a  pleasurable  experience  to  learn  more  of  the  David  and  Nancy  Birch  family 
and  their  lives.  These  were  dear  people  who  I  knew  —  walked,  talked,  and  ate  with  —  when  I  was  a 
young  boy. 


VIII 


Twila's 


Debra  Davis,  my  younger  sister,  died  in  August  2001,  when  she  was  only  44. 
For  several  years  before  her  death  she  was  preparing  for  a  career  change 
and  was  deep  into  desktop  publishing  classes  at  Salt  Lake 
Community  College.  I  lived  in  Colorado;  she  would  sometimes  send  me 
examples  of  her  incredibly  creative  and  talented  class  projects. 

I  was  envious.  Computer  design  was  something  I  wished  I  could 
pursue  as  well,  but  at  the  time  I  didn't  have  the  right  equipment,  was 
fully  involved  in  a  demanding  church  calling,  and  was  caring  for  my 
husband,  Richard,  who  was  paralyzed  with  chronic-progressive  multiple 
sclerosis.  I  was  also  delightfully  grandmothering.  I  simply  couldn't  split 
myself  another  direction. 

However,  when  Deb  died,  she  bequeathed  me  her  computer  and 
library  of  software.  With  her  equipment,  one  of  my  excuses  was  gone. 
And  Deb's  premature  death  ignited  a  great  desire  to  memorialize  her 
incredible  life.    With  my  husband's  encouragement,  I  made  time  to  begin 
taking  computer  classes,  which  I  pursued  in  Denver  for  a  year  then  continued 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  after  I  moved  to  Utah  in  July  2002.    With  the  skills  I  acquired, 
I  wrote  my  sister's  biography.  My  first  self-published  book,  Deb's  Life,  though 
rough  around  the  edges,  was  a  satisfying  project! 

My  move  from  Colorado,  where  I  had  lived  happily  for  24  years,  to  Utah  followed 
Richard's  passing  in  the  spring  of  2002.    After  his  death  I  built  a  home  in  South  Ogden  in  conjunction 
with  my  daughter,  Raquelle,  and  her  husband  Dr.  Marc  Johnson,  who  has  an  established  medical  practice. 
I  relocated  with  a  drastically  altered  life  ahead  of  me  and  a  freedom  I  had  not  had  before.  My  desire  to 
research,  write  and  publish  my  own  books  was  unleashed.  In  the  past  five  years  I've  completed  publish- 
ing projects  of  various  sizes  and  importance  with  many  more  on  the  horizon. 

This  book,  Remembering  David  and  Nancy,  is  a  grand  interruption  of  other  literary  ventures  on  my 
list,  but  I'm  so  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  help  Jesse  Dean  with  his  desire  to  honor  his  (our)  Birch 
heritage.  My  mother,  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  was  Dave  and  Nancy  Birch's  oldest  living  grandchild  during 
their  grandparenting  years.  She  was  Jesse's  first  cousin.  It  didn't  take  much  for  Jesse's  dream  of  honoring 
his  ancestors  to  become  my  own.  We've  both  been  bitten  by  the  spirit  of  Elijah. 

Jesse's  lengthy,  meticulous  research  and  driving  desire  to  fill  biographical  holes  fit  nicely  with  my 
own  attention  to  detail.  His  rough  outline  of  the  David  and  Nancy  Birch  family  history  was  finished 
before  I  ever  met  him.  All  I  did  was  take  his  draft,  revise  it  a  bit,  add  my  own  research,  document  the 
whole,  and  wrest  it  into  publishable  form.  I've  enjoyed  combining  with  him  on  this  endeavor. 

It's  been  an  honor  to  help  bring  this  book  to  completion.  I've  come  to  know  and  appreciate  my 
dead  ancestors  and  living  relatives  in  a  profound  way.  How  blessed  I  am  to  be  part  of  such  a  wonderful 
family! 
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(1867-1892) 


1 

David 


Confined  within  the  fort  for 
safety  reasons,  Mary  Ann  Hale 
Birch  did  what  she  could  to 
keep  her  older  children  focused  on 
their  chores  and  the  younger  ones 
entertained  in  the  oppressive  late  sum- 
mer heat.  It  wasn't  easy,  for  the  hills 
to  the  east  were  begging  to  be 
explored  and  the  Weber  River  to  the 
west  was  inviting  with  its  tree-lined 
banks  and  cool  water.  But  the  settlers 
were  in  a  state  of  open  warfare  with 
the  Indians;  letting  the  children  roam 
was  too  risky1 

Tension  was  high  at  the  fort 
in  Hoytsville  (then  known  as 
Unionville)  in  Summit  County,  Utah, 
during  that  August  in  1867.  In  previ- 
ous months  groups  of  Native 
Americans,  led  by  an  angry,  young 
Ute  named  Black  Hawk,  had  been 
making  forays  into  the  valley  stealing 
cattle.  Almost  200  head  of  horses  and 
cattle  had  been  stolen  so  far.2  But 
worse,  word  had  come  from  other  set- 
tlements, mainly  in  Sanpete  County, 
of  killings  in  addition  to  the  rampant 
plundering  of  horses  and  cattle. 
More  than  twenty-five  whites  had 
been  killed.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess and  increasing  power,  Black 
Hawk  was  continuing  his  raids.3 

Mary  Ann's  older  sons,  Tom, 
who  was  19,  and  Ted,  14,  had  been 
given  adult  responsibilities  within  the 
fort  to  compensate  for  men  who  were 
away  with  the  local  militia.    But  the 

<        Ute  encampment,  1874. 


younger  children  were  feeling  cooped 
up  and  irritable,  especially  little  Jack, 
age  5,  who  had  been  born  with  a 
spinal  injury  and  was  somewhat 
handicapped.  Not  only  did  he 
endure  the  same  imposed  restrictions 
as  his  siblings,  but  he  also  suffered 
from  his  physical  limitations  and 
cruel  ridicule  from  thoughtless 
youngsters.4 

Mary  Ann's  middle  children, 
James,  11,  and  Will,  8,  dutifully 
played  with  Jack  but  they  chaffed  at 
the  few  activity  options  they  were 
given.  However,  little  Mary  Jane,  3, 
was  content;  she  simply  tagged  along 
with  whomever  she  could. 

It  was  Mary  Ann's  namesake 
daughter,  Mary  Ann  (listed  as  Annie 
on  the  1880  census),  17,  who  worried 
her  mother  the  most.  Mary  Ann  felt 
Annie  was  shouldering  much  more 
than  a  girl  her  age  should  be  required 
to  bear.    Two  years  earlier,  when 
fifteen,  Annie  had  been  taken  as  the 
third  wife  of  Mary  Ann's  own,  polyg- 
amous husband,  Richard  Birch,  who 
was  41  at  the  time. 

Richard  and  Annie  were  not 
father  and  daughter;  he  was  her 
uncle.  Annie  had  been  six  when 
Mary  Ann's  first  husband,  James 
(Annie's  father),  had  died  of  dysen- 
tery only  nine  days  shy  of  their  Salt 
Lake  City  destination  after  pulling  his 
family's  handcart  more  than  1200 
miles  from  Iowa  City  in  1856.5  Their 
handcart  company  of  274  mostly  poor 
converts  to  The  Church  of  Jesus 


Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  had  been 
the  first  of  ten  such  groups  to  trek  to 
the  Great  Basin  between  1856  and 
1860.  They  sought  religious  harmony 
and  safety  by  joining  the  main  body 
of  Saints  in  Utah. 

Newly  widowed  Mary  Ann, 
with  three  young  children  and  preg- 
nant with  her  fourth,  had  been  taken 
in  and  provided  for  by  James'  brother, 
Richard  Birch,  who  had  already  estab- 
lished a  home  in  Salt  Lake  City.    He 
later  took  Mary  Ann  as  his  second 
wife  —  the  doctrine  of  plural  mar- 
riage had  been  practiced  openly  in 
the  Church  since  1852  —  and  moved 
both  of  his  wives  and  their  children  to 
Hoytsville.  Then,  when  his  step- 
daughter, Annie,  became  of  age,  he 
married  her,  too.6 

And  now,  at  the  tender  age  of 
17,  Annie  had  already  borne  a  child,  a 
girl,  who  had  died  shortly  after  birth. 
She  was  pregnant  again  and  nauseous, 
but  stalwartly  pressing  on  with  mat- 
ters at  hand  despite  her  morning  sick- 
ness and  fatigue.  Right  now,  Annie's 
assistance  was  needed  in  helping 
Mary  Ann  with  her  own  impending 
confinement.    The  elder  Mary  Ann 
was  experiencing  her  first  labor  pains. 
Time  to  send  the  children  away  to 
nearby  cabins  and  summon  Richard's 
first  wife,  Ellen  Harris  Birch,  one  of 
the  settlement's  midwives.7 

Soon,  not  one,  but  two  souls 
entered  mortality  in  the  dusty  fort. 
David  Birch  and  his  twin  sister, 
Elizabeth  Ellen,  arrived  squalling  on 
Monday,  12  August  1867. 

David  I  3 


Richard  Birch  (about  30),  ca.  1850. 

Richard  Birch  was  born  in  1824 
in  Walsallwood,  England  — 
the  6th  child  of  William  and 
Phoebe  Birch.  He  became  a  silver- 
smith. When  23  he  married  Ellen 
Harris  in  a  double  wedding  ceremony, 
the  second  couple  being  Richard's 
younger  brother,  James,  and  his  bride, 
Mary  Ann  Hale.  The  two  couples 
were  married  on  12  April  1847. 

Richard  was  baptized  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  the  day  following 
his  wedding.  His  wife,  Ellen,  was 
converted,  too,  but  waited  to  be  bap- 
tized until  a  later  date.  Her  wealthy 
parents  disapproved  of  their  daugh- 
ter's new  religion  and  disowned  her. 

Richard  and  Ellen  had  two 
children  born  in  England,  who  both 
died  before  reaching  two.  In  1849,  the 
couple  emigrated  to  America  to  join 
the  main  body  of  the  Church,  setting 
sail  on  the  ship  Berlin  and  arriving  in 
New  Orleans  48  days  later.  They 
found  passage  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Council  Bluffs  but  because  of 
illness  and  the  need  to  work  for  more 
funds,  it  was  another  two  years 
before  the  Birches  traveled  by  wagon 
train  west  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
they  arrived  on  16  October  1853.    Six 
more  children  were  born  to  the  couple. 

In  1856,  Richard's  brother, 
James,  died  while  emigrating  to  Salt 
Lake  with  his  family,  leaving  his  wife, 
Mary  Ann,  who  was  pregnant,  and 
three  young  children  without  a 
provider.  Richard  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  them  and  provided  for  their 
needs.8 


4  Remembering  David  and  Nancy 


The  Parents 

of 
David  Birch 


During  this  time  period  the 
Church  condoned  a  Biblical 
custom  that  specified  where  a 
widow  exists,  her  husband's  brother 
should  take  her  for  his  wife  so  the 
deceased  man  would  have  posterity 
and  the  widow  would  have  support. 
So  it  was  that  Richard  married  Mary 
Ann,  his  brother's  widow,  in  a  civil 
ceremony  sometime  between  1856 
and  1858.    Later,  on  19  December 
1859,  in  his  office  next  to  the  Beehive 
House  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Brigham 
Young  officiated  in  a  ceremony  which 
further  solemnized  their  vows.9 
However,  Mary  Ann  was  married  to 
Richard  "for  time  only";  then,  in  a  sep- 
arate ceremony,  she  was  officially 
sealed  for  eternity  to  her  first  husband, 
James.  Richard  stood  as  proxy  for  his 
dead  brother  during  the  ceremony10 
("Sealed"  is  a  phrase  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  reference  to 
ordinances  which  "seal"  couples  and 
families  together  eternally.)  Because 
of  this  practice,  all  of  Mar)'  Ann's  chil- 
dren, including  David  and  others 
fathered  by  Richard,  are  sealed  to 
James. 

Richard  and  Mary  Ann's  first 
child,  William,  was  born  17  Jan.  1859. 


Mary  Ann  Hale  (about  40),  ca.  1867. 

Mary  Ann  Hale  was  born  in 
1827  at  Grits  Green, 
Staffordshire,  England.  She 
married  James  Birch,  a  moulder 
(worker  in  metals)  on  the  same  day  as 
James'  brother  Richard  was  wed. 
They  served  as  witnesses  to  each 
other's  marriages. 

Man'  Ann  and  James  were 
taught  the  gospel  by  Mormon  Elders 
working  in  their  area  and  were  bap- 
tized on  9  April  1849.  With  aid  from 
the  Church's  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund,  they  were  able  to  board  the 
ship  Enoch  Train  and  sail  for  America 
on  17  March  1856,  along  with  534 
other  Mormon  converts.  James' 
father,  William,  and  step-mother 
Elizabeth,  were  with  them,  as  well  as 
their  own  three  young  children: 
Thomas  (7),  Man'  Ann  (6),  and 
Edward  James  (2).  They  landed  in 
Boston  after  almost  six  weeks  at  sea. 

After  traveling  by  rail  to  Iowa 
City,  the  group  joined  the  Edmund 
Ellsworth  Companv,  the  first  handcart 
group  to  head  west.  Although  the 
expedition  was  considered  a  success, 
Mary  Ann's  husband,  James,  died 
before  reaching  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
was  buried  on  top  of  the  east  side  of 
Sandy  Ridge  in  Wyoming.  It  was 
then  up  to  Man  Ann,  in  her  sixth 
month  of  pregnane)',  to  ensure  her 
children  and  father-in-law  —  who 
had  badly  frozen  feet  —  and  his  wife 
made  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Eight  miles  shy  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  handcart  company  was  met 
by  Brigham  Young  and  his  counselors, 
the  Nauvoo  Brass  Band,  and  others, 
who  ushered  them  into  the  valley  and 
provided  for  their  comfort.11 


►     The  Great  Barr  Chapel,  Staffordshire, 
England,  13  March  1998. 

Two  weddings  involving  two  sons  of 
William  Birch  and  Phoebe  Craddock  took  place 
here  on  12  April  1847.  Richard  Birch  married 
Ellen  Harris  and  his  year-younger  brother, 
James,  married  Mary  Ann  Hale.  The  couples 
stood  as  witnesses  for  each  other's  weddings.12 

A  little  over  ten  years  later,  following 
James'  death,  Richard  entered  polygamy  and 
took  his  brother's  widow  as  his  second  wife.13 

Richard  Birch  descendant  Margene 
Brown  Durrant  took  this  photograph  of  her 
daughter,  Debra  Bailey,  standing  by  the  church 
gate  during  their  visit  to  the  ancestral  English 
church  in  1998. 


▼       Brigham  Young's  office,  where  Richard 
Birch  and  Mary  Ann  Hale  were  sealed  for 
time-only  by  President  Young  on  19 
December  1859,  is  the  smaller  building  with 
the  lowest  gables  sandwiched  between  the 
Lion  House  (left)  and  the  Beehive  House 
(right).  Photo  by  D.  A.  Burr,  1  Oct.  1858. 

The  Beehive  House,  built  in  1854, 
served  as  the  executive  mansion  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah  and  was  Brigham  Young's 
official  residence  where  he  entertained  impor- 
tant guests.  The  building  gets  its  name  from 
the  wooden  beehive  sculpture  on  top  of  the 
house. 

President  Young  considered  the  bee- 
hive a  symbol  of  industry.  Prior  to  statehood, 
he  requested  that  the  state  be  named  Deseret, 


another  word  for  "honeybee"  but  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment chose  to  name  the  new  state  "Utah" 
after  the  Ute  Indians,  instead.  However,  the 
beehive  was  incorporated  into  the  state's  offi- 
cial emblem. 

After  Brigham  Young's  death,  the 
Beehive  House  served  as  the  residence  of  two 
of  his  successors,  Lorenzo  Snow  and  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  both  of  whom  died  there. 

The  Lion  House  (to  the  left  in  the 
photo)  was  home  for  as  many  as  twelve  of 
Brigham  Young's  wives  and  their  children  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  It  gets  its  name  from  a  stone 
lion  crouching  on  top  of  the  front  portico.14 


Photo  courtesy  LDS  Church  Archives.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
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The  Sugar  House  Years 

When  Mary  Ann  arrived  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  married 
Richard,  he  was  living  with  his  first 
wife,  Ellen,  in  the  Sugar  House  Ward 
(close  to  present-day  Sugar  House 
Park  near  20th  South  and  13th  East  in 
southeast  Salt  Lake).  Four  of  their 
first  five  children  had  died  in  infancy 
before  Richard  took  Mary  Ann  as  his 
second  wife. 

A  biographical  record  of  early 
Mormon  pioneers,  published  in  1902, 
gave  a  short  synopsis  of  Richard 
Birch's  life.  Written  while  he  was  still 
living,  it  reported  "he  took  up  land  in 
the  ward  and  for  some  time  worked  at 
whatever  he  could  find,  being  employed 
by  President  Brigham  Young  part  of  the 
time."16 

It's  possible  Richard  worked 
directly  for  Brigham  Young  on  his 
large  farm  located  in  the  Sugar  House 
area.  Or,  he  could  have  worked  on 
one  or  more  of  the  Church's  public 
works  projects  building  streets, 
bridges,  roads,  civic  buildings, 
churches,  irrigation  canals,  or  schools 
in  the  rapidly  growing  territory.  And 


early  construction  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  was  also  underway,  a  project 
his  name  has  been  associated  with. 

Richard  may  have  been  called 
to  work  for  the  Church  in  exchange 
for  commodities  or  scrip  (receipts 
which  could  be  converted  into 
money).17 


Called  to  Settle  Chalk 
Creek  Valley 

Sometime  during  the  summer 
of  1860,  when  Richard  was  37-years- 
old,  he  was  called  by  Brigham  Young 
to  help  settle  the  Chalk  Creek  Valley 
near  Chalk  Creek  (now  Coalville),  in 
present-day  Summit  County. 

The  valley  was  important  to 
Brigham  Young  because  it  marked  the 
eastern  bulwark  of  his  newly  settled 
Mormon  territory.  To  strengthen  this 
strategic  location,  President  Young 
wanted  to  establish  strong,  produc- 
tive settlements  there.  Richard  Birch 
was  one  of  those  called  by  President 
Young  to  accomplish  that  purpose.18 

President  Young  also  recog- 


nized the  valley's  role  as  the  welcome 
mat  to  his  people's  western  home. 
Almost  all  westbound  settlers, 
Mormon  or  not,  passed  through  the 
valley  on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City 
or  beyond,  usually  to  California. 

The  Mormon  Trail  led  from 
Wyoming  through  Echo  Canyon,  with 
its  high,  rocky  cliffs.  (Pioneers  gave 
the  canyon  its  name  when  they  heard 
the  echoing  sounds  of  gun  shots, 
wagon  wheels,  and  bugle  blasts  along 
the  towering  canyon  walls.19  )  The 
significance  of  this  canyon  route  is 
described  by  a  2006  "Summit  County 
Historic  Driving  Tour"  brochure: 

The  trail  through  Echo  Canyon 
was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
westward  expansion.  American  Bison, 
Native  Americans,  trappers  and  explorers 
used  this  natural  pathway  between 
Wyoming  and  the  salt  deserts  to  the  west. 
They  were  later  followed  by  wagon  trains, 
the  Mormon  pioneers,  the  Overland 
Stage,  the  Pony  Express,  miners,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  first 
transcontinental  telegraph  line,  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  and  Interstate  80.20 

Echo  Canyon  opens  into  the 
mouth  of  a  long  and  narrow  valley, 


Emigrants  near  Coalville,  ca.  1867. 

Thousands  of  pioneers  enroute  to 
Utah,  as  well  as  settlers  going  beyond  to 
California  passed  by  the  upper  end  of  the 
Chalk  Creek  Valley  in  the  mid-late  1800s. 

Photo:  Courtesy  LDS  Church  Archives.  Salt  Uke  Cirv. 
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which  connects  to  Chalk  Creek  Valley, 
a  picturesque  location  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  low  mountains  and 
rocky  cliffs.  In  this  valley  travel- 
weary  emigrants  encountered  their 
first  Mormon  colonies  beginning  in 
I860,  after  Richard  Birch  and  others 
settled  there.  Wagon  trains  usually 
proceeded  through  the  fertile  valley, 
stopping  long  enough  to  trade  for 
fresh  supplies,  then  traveled  up  East 
Canyon,  over  lofty  Big  Mountain,  and 
finally  over  Little  Mountain,  the  last 
barrier  before  entering  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  through  Emigration  Canyon.21 

Richard  Birch  and  his  two 
wives  and  children  helped  establish 
Coalville  and  Hoytsville,  the  front 
door  to  Mormon  territory.    Their  new 
roots  were  only  forty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Salt  Lake  City. 
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County  with  today's  highways, 

county  lines,  cities,  and  reservoirs 

(See  map  on  p.  22 

for  additional  perspective.) 
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The  First  Cabins 


A  Tragic  Occurance 


Working  the  Land 


Arriving  in  the  summer  of 
1860,  Richard  and  his  two  families 
were  among  the  early  settlers  in  the 
valley.22  Initially  they  lived  in  log  cab- 
ins constructed  from  cottonwood  logs 
taken  from  trees  along  the  Weber 
River.  Like  most  of  the  other  homes 
around  them,  theirs  probably  had  a 
dirt  roof  and  floor,  and  walls  that  let 
wind  and  rain  in  through  the  cracks. 

The  simplicity  of  these  initial 
homes  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
men  could  dismantle  the  cabins  on 
short  notice  and  reassemble  them,  as 
they  did  a  few  years  later  when  creat- 
ing the  Hoytsville  fort  to  protect 
themselves  against  Native  Americans 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1866. 
Some  simply  used  oxen  to  drag  cabins 
from  one  location  to  another.23 


Two  years  after  the  Birches 
settled  in  Hoytsville,  Richard  was  a 
participant  in  a  heartbreaking  event 
recorded  in  the  Summit  County  history, 
Echoes  of  Yesterday: 

A  tragedy  happened  May  1, 
1862,  when  a  two-year-old  boy,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson,  strayed 
away  and  was  lost.  .  .  A  search  was  made 
which  was  kept  up  night  and  day.  .  .  Five 
days  later,  Richard  Birch  continuing  the 
search,  went  into  Big  Canyon.  Thinking 
the  child  would  not  have  gone  so  far  away 
he  turned  to  go  back  wlien  an  intense 
desire  to  go  on  seized  him.  He  searched 
up  the  canyon  still  farther  where  he  found 
the  child  lying  under  a  small  ledge  of 
rock,  dead.  Robert  McMichael  assisted 
Mr.  Birch  in  bringing  the  child  back  to 
town.  This  was  the  first  death  in 
Hoytsville.24 


Although  sheep  raising  and 
coal  mining  were  the  occupations  of 
many  of  his  neighbors,  Richard  Birch 
stuck  with  agriculture.  The  valley 
floor  and  some  of  the  more  gentle 
slopes  of  the  hills  above  him  offered 
good  soil  to  produce  enough  for  his 
families  with  some  to  spare. 

Richard  and  his  families 
worked  hard  to  turn  his  section  of 
willows,  swamps,  and  sagebrush  into 
fertile,  productive  farm  land,  as  did 
other  settlers  in  the  valley. 

Digging  ditches  heading  from 
the  banks  of  nearby  Weber  River  and 
its  tributary  streams  was  job  one  for 
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valley  residents.  Nothing  would 
grow  unless  water  was  ensured 
throughout  the  growing  cycle. 
Cooperative  irrigation  projects  and 
water  rights  were  serious  issues  set- 
tlers had  to  work  out.25 

Sometimes  disputes  erupted. 
In  the  minutes  of  the  Summit  County 
Court  for  18  Sept.  1895/George  Baker 
described  how  he  pushed  Caroline 
Phillips  into  an  irrigation  ditch  in  a 
dispute  over  water: 

On  the  10th  day  of  September 
1895, 1  wanted  some  water  for  my  farm, 
went  to  turn  it  into  my  ditch.  Mrs. 
Phillips  forbade  me  from  touching  the 
ditch  and  placed  herself  in  the  way,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  water  and  was  going 
to  have  it.  1  told  her  she  should  have  it, 
and  thereupon  I  laid  her  down  in  the 
ditch* 

During  their  first  ten  years 
Richard  and  the  other  farmers  in  the 


little  valley  grew  50,000  to  80,000 
bushels  of  oats,  barley,  and  wheat 
every  year.  They  also  planted  10,000 
fruit  trees  and  a  great  variety  of  veg- 
etables.27 Because  they  were  located 
on  such  an  important  route  for  people 
migrating  west,  the  farmers  were  able 
to  sell  much  of  what  they  produced  to 
hungry  travelers.  Sometimes  they 
traded  food  for  furniture,  cooking 
utensils,  farm  implements,  or  other 
items. 

Their  crops  were  also  needed 
by  the  increasing  populace  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  those  who  lived  in  an 
urban  setting  and  didn't  grow  their 
own  food.  They  depended  on  farmers 
in  outlying  areas  like  Summit  County 
to  produce  what  they  needed  to  eat.28 

When  conditions  were  right, 
crops  could  be  plentiful.  But  often 
Richard  and  other  farmers  had  to  deal 
with  insects,  drought,  flooding, 


summer  frosts,  and  other  weather 
challenges.   Grasshoppers  were  a 
constant  threat  to  their  crops  and  with 
the  valley's  high  elevation,  harsh 
winters  were  an  annual  ordeal. 
Frigid  winds  often  howled  out  of 
nearby  canyons  dropping  tempera- 
tures well  below  zero.  The  Weber 
River  froze  so  hard  in  the  winter 
months  that  wagons  could  safely 
cross  it.29 

Fifty  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlers arrived,  someone  asked  the  old- 
timers  present  to  write  down  what 
they  best  remembered  about  the  early 
days.  The  grasshoppers  and  the  frost 
stood  out  most  in  their  memories  as 
being  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.30 


Richard  Takes  a  Third  Wife 

In  August  1865,  Richard  (41) 
took  his  two  wives,  Ellen  Harris  (44) 
and  Mary  Ann  Hale  (37),  and  his 
step-daughter /niece,  Annie  (15)  to 
Salt  Lake  City  by  wagon.  The  older 
women  thought  the  singular  purpose 
of  the  trip  was  to  reaffirm  their 
covenants  in  the  Endowment  House. 
However,  at  some  point  during  the 
journey  Richard  announced  his  inten- 
tions to  be  sealed  to  Annie  and  take 
her  as  his  third  plural  wife.31 

We  don't  know  how  this 
news  affected  Annie's  mother,  Mary 
Ann.    Unless  she'd  had  inklings,  it 
had  to  have  been  a  huge  shock.    As 
for  Ellen,  though,  persistent  family 
lore  suggests  she  was  outraged.  She 
told  Richard  that  if  he  married  Annie, 
he  would  never  be  welcome  in  her 
bedroom  again.32 

We  know  of  no  objections  on 
Annie's  part.  From  later  accounts  she 
seems  to  have  adjusted  well  to  being 
a  third  wife. 

Regardless  of  possible  discord 
among  the  group,  the  family  com- 
pleted their  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City 


and  on  15  August  1865  Richard  and 
all  three  of  the  women  entered  the 
Endowment  House.  The  older  adults 
participated  in  the  endowment 
ceremony  (for  the  first  time)  and 
repeated  their  previous  marriage 
sealings  as  a  sign  of  their  continuing 
commitment  to  binding,  gospel 
covenants.  Annie,  of  course,  was 
receiving  both  ordinances  for  the  first 
time.33 

David  Ridges,  an  LDS 
author,  provides  this  insight  regard- 
ing the  endowment  ordinance:  The 
word  "endowment"  generally  means  "a 
gift  intended  by  the  giver  to  assist  the 
recipient  in  attaining  a  specific  goal."  As 
used  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Church, 
"endowment"  means  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Father's  plan  of  salvation  for 
His  children,  accompanied  by  ordinances 
and  the  making  of  covenants.34 

The  following  year  Annie 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  died 
ten  davs  later. 
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David's  Birth 

A  return,  now,  to  the  births  of 
Mary  Ann's  twins,  a  brother  and  sis- 
ter, on  Monday,  12  August  1867, 
inside  the  Hoytsville  Fort  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War  —  the  opening  scene 
in  this  narrative. 

The  babies  were  the  fifth  and 
sixth  children  for  Richard  and  Mary 
Ann  Birch  but  numbers  16  and  17  for 
Richard  overall  when  adding  totals 
from  his  three  families  (including  his 
four  step  children  from  Mary  Ann's 
first  marriage). 

Richard  and  Mary  Ann 
named  their  new  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Ellen  —  perhaps  in  honor  of  Ellen 
Harris  Birch,  Richard's  first  wife,  who 
probably  delivered  the  twins.  They 
named  their  son  David. 

If  David  and  his  twin  sister 
Elizabeth  Ellen  were  blessed  and 
given  a  name  in  a  priesthood  ordi- 
nance by  their  father  —  a  customary 
Church  practice  —  it  wasn't  recorded 
in  Church  records. 


<        The  Endowment  House,  where  Richard 
and  his  wives  were  sealed,  can  be  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  domed,  newly  completed 
Tabernacle  in  this  photograph,  May  1872. 

At  this  location  on  15  August  1865, 
Richard  Birch,  Ellen  Harris,  Man'  Ann  Hale, 
and  Man-  Ann  Birch  (Annie)  received  their 
endowments  for  the  first  time  then  previously 
performed  sealings  were  renewed  with  Wilford 
Woodruff  officiating.  Richard  was  again  sealed 
to  his  first  wife,  Ellen  Harris  and  Man'  Ann 
Hale's  sealing  to  her  first  husband,  James,  was 
renewed  (with  Richard  as  proxy)  afterwhich 
her  for-time-only  marriage  to  Richard  was 
repeated.  (These  ordinances  had  been  per- 
formed the  first  time  by  Brigham  Young  in  his 
office  next  to  the  Beehive  House  six  vears  earlier 
on  19  Dec.  1859.) 

Maiy  Ann  and  Ellen  then  witnessed 
Wilford  Woodruff  seal  Richard  to  Annie  Birch, 
(Man*  Ann  and  James  Birch's  15-year-old 
daughter)  who  became  his  third  wife.33 

Dedicated  on  5  May  1855,  the 
Endowment  House  was  located  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  temple  block  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  It  was  used  to  perform  sacred  ordi- 
nances until  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  neared  com- 
pletion. During  its  34  years  of  use  about  2500 
marriages  were  performed  here  annuallv.  The 
two-story  structure  was  razed  in  1889. 

In  the  forefront  of  this  photo  are 
workers  constructing  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  It 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1893. 
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The  Hoytsville  Fort 

When  David  and  Elizabeth 
were  born,  Richard  Birch  and  his  fam- 
ilies had  been  in  the  Hoytsville  com- 
pound for  over  a  year,  since  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  Church 
President  Brigham  Young  had  noti- 
fied the  settlers  to  move  to  forts  in 
selected  communities  for  protection 
from  the  Indians  during  the  Black 
Hawk  War.35  Twenty-five  Summit 
County  farmers  had  torn  down  their 
houses,  hauled  all  of  the  materials  to 
the  designated  locations,  and  rebuilt 
them  so  as  to  form  a  square  with  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  facing  inside. 
Showing  ingenuity  and  industry  the 
settlers  lifted  their  log  meetinghouse 
and  moved  it  with  ox  teams  to  the 
center  of  the  fort,  where  it  served  as 
the  church,  school,  and  community 
center  for  the  townsfolk.  Corrals  and 
stables  were  built  on  the  outside  of 
the  fort.36 

In  the  summer  of  1868,  when 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  lessened, 
the  farmers  moved  their  homes  from 
the  fort  back  onto  their  farms.37 


Coalville  Incorporates 

A  few  miles  north  of 
Hoytsville,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chalk 
Creek,  the  residents  united  to  protect 
themselves  during  the  Indian  crisis  by 
building  their  fort  with  the  rock 
schoolhouse  as  a  refuge  for  women 
and  children.38 

Perhaps  it  was  during  this 
time  of  united  togetherness  that  many 
of  the  settlers  decided  they  liked  the 
positive  aspects  of  living  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  rather  than 
spread  out  on  farms.    A  committee 
was  designated  to  survey  and  plot  the 
blocks,  lots,  and  streets  of  a  new 
town.  In  1866,  the  inhabitants  incor- 
porated and  changed  their  community's 
name  from  Chalk  Creek  to  Coalville, 
a  name  reflecting  the  area's  abundant 
natural  resource  —  coal.39 

In  Coalville,  when  tensions 
with  the  Indians  abated,  many  resi- 
dents chose  to  live  in  town  and  estab- 
lished businesses.  Others  moved 
back  to  their  original  homesites. 

Alma  Eldredge,  who  assisted 
in  plotting  the  town  and  getting  it 

incorporated,  wrote  in  his 
\'^%  diary  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  Indian  conflict: 
This  year  has 
told  hard  on  the  cit- 
izens of  Summit 
County  on 
account  of 
the  general 


*■     The  structure  of  the  fort 
at  Unionville  (Hoytsville)  was  similar 
to  the  one  in  nearby  Kamas,  Utah,  as  por- 
trayed in  this  model,  which  can  be  seen  in 
present-day  Kamas  at  the  Daughters  of  the 
Utah  Pioneers  Museum. 


a  Alma  Eldredge,  served  as  Captain  of  the 
Coalville  militia  during  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Photo  ca.  1885. 

He  eventually  filled  other  significant 
positions  in  the  community:  Summit  County 
sheriff,  LDS  Summit  Stake  presidency  coun- 
cilor, Coalville  mayor,  Territorial  Central 
Committee  member,  and  probate  judge. 

His  sister,  Esther  Ann,  married 
Thomas  Garn,  another  Coalville  resident.  Their 
daughter,  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn,  married 
David  Birch  in  1892.    The  combined  history  of 
David  and  Nancy  Garn  Birch  forms  the  core  of 
this  book. 


move  [to  forts]  in  the  spring.  The  large 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  driven  away 
by  the  Indians,  the  partial  loss  of  crops 
and  the  vast  amount  of  time  spent  in 
defensive  measures.  Still  we  have  cause 
to  rejouce  [sic]  in  being  able  to  pass 
through  such  conditions  without  the  loss 
of  life  at  the  hands  of  savage  foes.40 
Coalville's  regular  grid  of 
roads  and  town  lots  surrounded  by 
outlying  farms  and  pasture  land 
was  typical  of  most  Mormon 
towns  during  this  period.  Before 
incorporation  the  Mormon  bishop 
supervised  community  matters  as 
well  as  tending  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  residents.    After  incorporation, 
when  community  officials  were  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  office,  not  much 
changed  for  the  new  town  leaders 
were  usually  prominent  Mormons.41 

Such  was  the  case  in 
Coalville,  which  became  the  county's 
first  large  town  and  its  county  seat. 
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Better  Homes  for  Richard's 
Three  Families 

At  some  point  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
Richard  moved  his  three  families  out 
of  the  fort  and  back  to  his  own  land. 
It  wasn't  long  before  he  built  at  least 
one,  sturdy,  frame  home  and  eventu- 
ally two  (and  perhaps  three)  substan- 
tial brick  homes  for  his  wives.  (The 
probable  locations  of  these  homes  are 
shown  in  the  landscape  photographs 
on  pages  14-15  and  52-53.) 

Although  all  three  families 
initially  started  out  on  the  more  popu- 
lated east  side  of  Chalk  Creek  Valley, 
two  of  the  families  —  Mary  Ann's  and 
Annie's  —  ended  up  in  homes  on  the 
west  side,  separated  from  Richard's 
primary  residence  with  Ellen  by  the 
valley  floor  and  the  Weber  River. 

Chalk  Creek  Valley  is  only  a 
few  miles  wide.  It's  narrowness  was 
illustrated  by  longtime  resident  Edna 
Tremelling,  who  once  noted  that  in  the 
early  days,  when  poultry  had  free 
range,  the  calling  of  chickens  by  one 
having  a  loud  voice  might  be  heard  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.42 


Ellen's  Home 

Ellen's  initial  home  was  prob- 
ably a  frame  home  situated  a  little 
over  one  mile  south  of  Coalville  on 
the  east  side  of  the  county  road  (now 
called  South  Hoytsville  Road),  which 
runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley. 
The  road  was  (and  still  is)  the  main 
thoroughfare  for  the  community. 
Ellen  was  close  to  church  and  town 
and  conveniently  located  for  enter- 
taining visitors.  Richard,  it  seems, 
used  Ellen's  home  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  as  his  main  residence.  That 
home  no  longer  exists.43 

There  is  strong  evidence 
Richard  later  built  a  brick  home  for 
Ellen  and  himself  across  the  road  and 
slightly  south  of  the  frame  home. 

Ellen  and  Richard  had  eight 
children;  four  of  the  eight  lived  to 
maturity  (see  chart  p.  26).  Richard 
and  Ellen  died  two  months  apart  in 
1909;  he  was  84,  she  was  85. 


■»■  Annie's  home  located  partway  up  the 
slope  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  Photo: 
early-mid  1900s. 

It's  possible  that  Annie's  mother, 
Mary  Ann  Hale,  lived  in  one  of  the  other  build- 
ings visible  in  the  photograph. 


Richard  Birch  II,  the  youngest 
son  of  Richard  and  Ellen  Birch,  lived 
in  the  brick  home  following  the  death 
of  his  parents.45 

Ellen's  home,  located  at  820 
South  Hoytsville  Road,  is  still  in  use 
today.  The  bricks  were  covered  with 
stucco,  then  siding  but  the  home's 
basic  structure  today  (2009)  is  basically 
the  same  as  when  it  was  first  built. 


Annie's  Home 

In  a  2001  article  highlighting 
the  still  extant  brick  home  Richard 
Birch  built  for  his  third  wife,  Annie,  in 
1875,  a  reporter  for  The  Park  Record  (a 
Summit  County  newspaper)  wrote  of 
the  family's  possible  living  arrange- 
ments before  that  time: 

[Following  Richard's  marriage  to 
15-year-old  Annie],  First  wife,  Mary 
Ellen  [sic],  was  clearly  not  happy  about 
this  arrangement,  and  as  a  result,  Mary 
Anne  [sic]  and  Annie  lived  in  a  separate 
household  adjacent  to  Richard's  home.46 

The  three  families  may  have 
lived  near  each  other  for  a  while,  but 
soon  Richard  provided  other,  better 
dwellings.  He  built  (or  had  built) 


^     This  view  of  the  Annie  Birch  home  — 
vacant  and  in  disrepair  —  shows  the  back 
side  of  the  house,  which  hasn't  been  occupied 
since  the  mid-1940s.  Photo:  2006. 


Annie's  brick  home  —  the  one  fea- 
tured in  the  newspaper  article.    It  was 
straight  west  of  Ellen's,  two  miles 
across  the  valley.  Positioned  high  up 
on  the  slope  Annie's  home  was  more 
remotely  located  but  had  a  command- 
ing view.     The  home's  construction, 
in  a  distinctive,  Greek  Revival-style, 
was  unusual  in  the  area  —  it  reflected 
a  traditional,  Scandinavian  design. 
Richard  may  have  hired  emigrant 
Scandinavian  builders  to  construct  it.47 

Annie  was  known  for  her 
cleanliness.  One  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters remembered  Annie  scrubbing  her 
wooden  floors  and  doorsteps  with  lye 
water  until  they  shone  white.  She 
wrote  that  her  grandmother's  back 
doorstep  was  so  clean  you  could  "eat 
off  of  it."48 

Annie  bore  six  children.    One 
died  in  infancy;  another  at  age  nine. 
The  other  four  reached  adulthood  and 
had  families  of  their  own.  (See  chart 
on  p.  26.) 

She  remained  in  her  hillside 
home  until  her  death  at  age  69  in 
1919. 
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Mary  Ann's  Home 

Mary  Ann,  Richard's  second 
wife,  was  probably  located  across  the 
river  on  the  east  side,  too,  and,  in  fact, 
may  have  temporarily  shared  a  home 
with  Annie.  However,  it's  more  likely 
the  mother  and  daughter  had  separate 
homes  very  near  each  other  for  their 
mutual  happiness  and  support.49 

In  her  later  years,  Mary  Ann's 
granddaughter,  Mary  Ella  Birch 
Brown  (Annie's  daughter),  told  of 
having  to  go  help  clean  her  grand- 
mother Mary  Ann's  home,  which  she 
considered  an  unpleasant  chore  dur- 
ing her  girlhood.    Her  comments  give 
credence  to  the  separateness  of  the 
two  women's  residences.50 


▼       Cows  drinking  from  a  stream  near 
Coalville,  early  1900s. 

Although  the  creek  in  this  photo  is 
shallow,  in  late  spring  and  early  summer  water 
was  more  plentiful.  On  Mary  Ann's  property 
the  larger  Weber  River  cut  through.  The  story 
is  told  that  Mary  Ann  would  turn  her  cows  out 
to  graze  during  the  day  and  they  would  occa- 
sionally wander  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Mary  Ann  was  not  above  stripping  off  some 
clothes  and  swimming  over  to  bring  them  back 
for  milking.51 


Life  in  Plural  Marriage 

In  addition  to  building  sepa- 
rate homes  for  each  of  his  wives, 
Richard  also  provided  them  with  the 
basics:  coal,  flour,  a  few  milk  cows 
and  chickens.  They  were  expected  to 
produce  most  of  their  own  family's 
food  from  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  To 
purchase  other  items,  Mary  Ann  and 
Annie  walked  across  the  valley  into 
town  and  bartered  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  for  groceries  and  clothing.52 

Mary  Ann  taught  her  children 
to  work  hard  and  expected  each  to 
help  in  support  of  the  family's  general 
welfare.    Even  the  little  ones  helped 
in  whatever  ways  they  could. 

When  David  and  Elizabeth 
Ellen  were  busy  two-year-old  tod- 
dlers, their  mother,  who  was  ill  (prob- 
ably with  morning  sickness  during 
her  final  pregnancy)  needed  assis- 
tance, so  she  relied  on  Mary  Jane, 
then  five,  to  help  her.  Woodruff 
Miller,  Mary  Jane's  grandson,  wrote: 

J  can  remember  our  grandma, 
Mary  Jane  Birch  Miller,  telling  me  how 
when  she  was  only  5  years  old  her  mother 
taught  her  how  to  mix  bread.  She  had  to 


stand  on  a  chair  because  she  was  too 
small  to  reach  the  bowl  from  the  floor.  .  . 
This  is  one  of  the  many  chores  the  chil- 
dren had  to  do  in  this  home.  Times  were 
hard  and  each  had  to  work  hard  to 
survive.53 

For  his  part,  Richard  was  kept 
busy  clearing  farm  land,  digging  irri- 
gation canals,  building  roads  and 
bridges,  and  cutting  firewood.  He 
worked  hard  to  further  the  well  being 
of  his  families  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Church  and  community. 

Richard  was  also  a  shoemaker 
and  made  many  pairs  of  shoes  for  his 
large  family.  The  children  tell  how 
each  one  in  the  family  got  one  pair  of 
shoes  a  year  and  if  they  wore  out, 
they  would  have  to  go  barefoot 
because  their  father  was  so  busy  mak- 
ing shoes  for  everyone  else. 

Richard  Birch  was  a  beautiful 
penman.  Some  of  his  handwriting  in 
diary  fragments  attest  to  this.  The 
family  tells  how  he  faithfully  kept 
family  records  all  his  life  but  then, 
inexplicably,  he  destroyed  them  in  his 
old  age.54 
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The  Chalk  Creek  Valley 

The  valley  where  the  Richard 
Birch  families  settled  is  narrow  — 
only  a  few  miles  wide  —  and  bisected 
lengthwise  by  the  meandering  Weber 
River.  Richard  homesteaded  one 
piece  of  land  and  later  bought  a  sec- 
ond section  from  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  Most  of  the  land  in  this 
photo  (taken  in  2000)  belonged  to 
Richard  Birch.  He  owned  a  swath 
that  stretched  from  one  side  of  the 
valley  to  the  other  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  hilly  area  in  the  center-back  of 
the  photograph.)55 


Thomas  &  Esther  Gam's  Home 

The  Gams  became  Richard  Birch's  immedi- 
ate neighbors  to  the  north  in  1885  when  their 
daughter,  Nancy,  was  14.  Nancy  later  married 
David  Birch,  Richard  and  Mary  Ann's  son. 
(The  Garn  home  was  torn  down  before  this 
landscape  photograph  was  taken  in  2000.) 


Red  Hill 

During  the  Black  Hawk  war  men  were  sta- 
tioned on  top  of  this  hill  as  lookouts  night  and 
day.  Should  Indians  appear  or  make  any  dis- 
turbance, a  bonfire  was  to  be  lit  to  give  the 
alarm  to  those  living  in  the  Hoytsville  fort. 
Many  Indians  wandered  through  but  they 
usually  wanted  food.  The  alarm  was  never 
given.  56 


Probable  Ellen  Harris  Home 

This  photo  shows  Richard  Birch's  first  frame  home  in  its  original 
location  (circled).  (The  photo  was  taken  from  the  hill  behind  the  farm 
looking  west.)  This  was  the  probable  first  residence  of  Richard  Birch 
and  his  first  wife,  Ellen  Harris.  Many  years  following  their  deaths  the 
home  was  used  as  an  outbuilding  by  their  grandson,  Don  Birch,  who 
then  owned  the  farm.  Don  tore  out  the  south  (left)  end  of  the  old 
Richard  Birch  house  to  make  the  interior  accessible  for  storing  farm 
equipment.    The  old,  frame  house  was  demolished  soon  after  this 
photo  was  taken  in  the  early  1930s.57 


Possible  Ellen  Harris  Home 

This  photo,  taken  in  the  early  1900s,  is  of  the 
home  at  820  South  Hoytsville  Road  (on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley)  and  was  probably  the  second 
home  Richard  Birch  built  for  his  first  wife, 
Ellen  Harris.    Today,  wood  siding  covers  the 
original  bricks  and  the  home  has  been  remod- 
eled. NaVee  Vernon,  Summit  County  historian, 
and  her  husband,  Kent,  currently  live  in  the 
home  (2009).  The  Vernons  raised  mink  in  the 
white-roofed  buildings  visible  in  this  2006 
photo.  The  mink  farm  no  longer  exists.58 
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Annie's  Home 

High  on  a  slope  across  the  valley  from 
Ellen's  home,  Richard  Birch  built  this  home 
in  1875  for  his  third  wife,  Annie.  (Inset  photo: 
2006.)  Although  not  readily  apparent  in  the 
landscape  photograph,  the  home  has  a  mag- 
nificent east-facing  view  of  the  valley  with 
the  Weber  River  running  below. 


The  Birches  and  Indians 

Although  Black  Hawk  War 
hostilities  had  calmed  by  the  time 
David  was  a  youngster,  a  wary  rela- 
tionship still  existed  between  the 
Indians  and  the  whites.  During  his 
youth,  many  Indians  camped  along 
the  Weber  River  bottoms,  not  far  from 
his  home.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
1500  would  congregate.59  David  and 
his  siblings  were  counseled  to  keep 
close  watch  on  their  cattle  but  as  a 
rule  the  Indians  were  friendly. 

Indians  scared  Mary  Ann 
They  would  come  and  demand 
food  from  her  garden.  She 
did  not  dare  turn  them 
down  even  though  food 
was  scarce.  She  dreaded 
seeing  them  coming 
but  it  was  even  worse 
when  they  deliber- 
ately rode  into  her 
garden  on  their 
horses  and  ruined 
her  crops. 

One  time, 
when  an  Indian 
on  a  horse  was 
trampling  the  ten- 
der plants  in  her 
garden,  her  dog 
ran  out  and  bit 
him  on  the  leg. 
The  Indian  was 
mad.  He  grabbed 
one  of  the  children 
and  holding  a  knife 
at  the  child's  throat, 
demanded  that  Mary 
Ann  fix  the  wound.  She 
took  needle  and  thread 
and  stitched  it  up.60 

Many  times  young 
David  and  Mary  Jane,  his  older 
sister,  were  given  the  job  of  gath- 
ering wild  sage.  (The  pioneers  used 
sage  as  a  medicine  to  treat  sores, 
bruises  and  sprains.)  The  Indians 
seemed  to  delight  in  waiting  until  the 
children  had  a  big  armful  of  sage  and 
then  they  would  come  whooping  and 
yelling  —  frightening  David  and  his 
sister  to  death  —  and  the  youngsters 
would  drop  their  loads  and  run 
home.61 

Other  times  the  Indians 
would  catch  fish  then  throw  them  on 


Mary  Ann's  doorstep  saying,  "You 
cook;  we  eat."  But  having  her  cook 
their  fish  wasn't  enough;  the  Indians 
enjoyed  intimidating  Mary  Ann  and 
her  family,  too.  To  scare  them  they 
would  grab  one  or  two  of  the  children 
and  force  them  to  eat  some  of  the  fish. 
Sometimes  the  petrified  children 
would  vomit  from  sheer  terror.62 


David's  Chores 

David  and  his  siblings  had 
many  chores  to  keep  them  busy  for 
pioneer  life  required  constant  dili- 
gence to  keep  ahead  of  daily  and  sea- 
sonal tasks.  Typically,  for  families  at 
that  time,  hard  work  included  milk- 
ing cows,  feeding  chickens,  slopping 
pigs,  separating  milk,  slaughtering 
cows  and  pigs,  curing  hams  and 
bacon,  rendering  lard,  hunting  wild 
game  and  preparing  the  meat,  churn- 
ing butter,  scrubbing  wooden 
floors,  whitewashing  log  walls, 
chinking  between  logs,  cut- 
ting firewood,  shearing 
sheep,  carding  and  spin- 
ning wool,  darning, 
knitting,  sewing,  and 
many  other  chores.64 
As  soon  as 
David  was  old 
enough,  his  father 
hired  him  out  to 
work  for  wages, 
a  practice  he  fol- 
lowed with  all 
of  his  sons. 
When  they  were 
paid,  they  were 
required  to  turn 
their  wages  over 
to  Richard  for 
the  common  use 
of  the  three  fami- 
lies. Although 
the  boys  weren't 
averse  to  hard 
work,  giving  up  all 
of  their  earnings  ran- 
kled some,  including 
David.  Their  resent- 
ment became  one  of  the 
reasons  some  of  Richard 
Birch's  sons  left  the  valley 
when  they  reached  adulthood. 
Thev  had  a  desire  to  get  out  on 
their  own,  far  away  from  their 
father's  control.65 


■*       Chief  Washakie,  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe, 
and  family  members  in  front  of  his  teepee, 
1870.  Chief  Washakie  was  friendly  with 
Mormon  pioneers  and  sometimes  helped  nego- 
tiate peace  with  other,  less  friendly  Indians, 
mainly  the  Utes.  Washakie's  tribe  of  3,000  trav- 
eled through  Echo  Canyon  each  year  and 
camped  along  the  Weber  River  near  Man'  Ann 
and  Annie's  homes,  but  relations  remained 
friendly.63 
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Births  and  Deaths 

Mary  Ann  Hale  gave  birth  to 
her  last  child,  Samuel  (David's 
youngest  brother),  on  21  July  1870, 
when  she  was  43.  Typically,  she 
received  assistance  from  the  Relief 
Society,  the  Church's  women's  organi- 
zation, at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Of  the  Relief  Society,  Martha 
Mills,  an  early  valley  resident,  wrote: 
"No  night  was  too  cold  or  stormy,  if  help 
was  needed,  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
go  at  a  moment's  notice;  whether  it  was 
to  act  as  midwife,  to  help  the  doctor  in 
confinement,  or  to  help  in  any  other  kind 
of  sickness."66 

Relief  Society  sisters  gave 
compassionate  service  to  grieving 
families  when  death's  occurred,  as 
well.  They  were  usually  the  ones 
who  washed  the  body  and  dressed  it 
in  new  or  cleaned  clothing.  This 
sometimes  involved  spur-of-the- 
moment,  all  night  sewing  sessions,  if 
needed. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary 
for  someone  to  sit  up  with  the  corpse 
each  night  in  the  family  home  until 
the  time  of  burial;  Relief  Society  sis- 
ters often  helped  perform  that  service 
as  well,  usually  with  at  least  two 
priesthood  holders  in  attendance,  too. 
And,  of  course,  food  was  always  pro- 
vided in  abundance  for  family  mem- 
bers and  others.67 
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+■       David's  mother,  Mary  Ann  Hale  Birch,  with 
her  youngest  child,  Samuel,  ca.  1882. 


i      The  Summit  County  Courthouse,  ca.  1910. 

In  1871  planning  was  begun  for  construction  of 
a  county  courthouse  in  Coalville.  The  courthouse 
was  important  to  the  Birches  when  thev  bought 
and  sold  land,  applied  for  marriage  licenses 
recorded  births  and  deaths,  and  pursued  ■  variety 
of  legal  transactions.   Built  of  sandstone  quarried 

from  nearby,  the  building  is  ■  dignified  structure 
that  continues  to  serve  the  Summit  County  commu- 
nity today."" 
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David's  Education 

Not  much  is  known  of  the 
schooling  for  the  Birch  children,  but 
in  1880  the  U.S.  Census  listed  David 
and  Elizabeth  Ellen  as  "attending 
school."69  It  is  believed  the  twins 
walked  across  the  valley  to  the  log 
schoolhouse  in  Hoytsville  for  a  while 
until  a  new  brick  school  building  was 
finished  in  1884.  David  had  perhaps 
three  or  four  winters  of  schooling.70 
He  was  able  to  read  and  write  and  do 
basic  arithmetic  but  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, he  relied  on  his  wife,  Nancy,  for 
matters  that  required  correspondence, 
calculating,  or  in-depth  reading.71 


David's  full-blooded,  older  brother 
John  (known  as  Jack)  had  a  birth 
injury,  which  left  him  mentally  disad- 
vantaged. He  wasn't  allowed  to 
attend  school  as  the  teachers  didn't 
feel  they  had  time  to  devote  to  his 
special  needs,  so  Mary  Ann  kept  him 
home  with  her.72 

Pearl  Atkinson,  a  pioneer 
student  at  a  school  in  a  nearby  settle- 
ment, described  what  school  was  like 
during  David's  brief  student  years: 

School  was  always  opened  with  a 
song  and  sometimes  with  prayer;  the 
teacher  would  sometimes  read  a  good  book 
to  us.   Usually  she  read  it  first  thing  so 
all  would  be  sure  to  be  early. 


We  always  had  a  yearly  sleigh 
ride  to  look  forward  to.  We  also  had 
spelling  matches.  Our  school  would  visit 
other  schools  and  try  to  spell  down  their 
best  spellers.  This  was  quite  a  thing  to 
get  us  to  learn  to  spell.  Each  child  would 
bring  his  or  her  lunch  in  a  lard  bucket. 
Some  large  families  would  bring  their 
lunch  all  together  in  a  ten  quart  pail. 
Our  desks  were  large  enough  so  that  two 


■w     The  Hoytsville  brick,  one-room  school 
David  and  his  siblings  attended,  ca.  1889. 

The  young  woman  sitting  to  the  right 
of  the  potbellied  stove  with  her  hands  in  her 
lap  is  Mary  Ella  Birch,  David's  half-sister,  the 
16-year-old  daughter  of  Richard  Birch  and  his 
third  wife,  Annie.73 
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could  sit  in  them.  Always  one  class  sat 
in  a  group.  .  .  .  Some  children  came  to 
school  on  horses,  some  in  carts  or  sleighs 
but  my  brothers  and  I  nearly  always 
walked  the  two  miles,  summer  and 
winter.74 


David's  Religious  Life 

Richard  Birch,  all  three  of  his 
wives,  and  most  of  his  children  were 
committed,  practicing  members  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

David  grew  up  going  to 
church  on  Sundays,  learning  doctrine 
taught  in  weekly  lessons,  and  partici- 
pating in  expected  religious  functions. 
Mormon  culture  was  the  backbone  of 
his  upbringing.75 

On  what  was  undoubtedly  a 
big  family  occasion,  he  and  his  twin, 
Elizabeth  Ellen,  were  baptized  on 
Sunday,  12  August  1877,  at  age  10,  as 
were  his  full  siblings  Mary  Jane,  13, 
and  Samuel,  7.    Mary  Jane  Birch's 
entry  in  the  Personal  Ancestry  File 
notes  she  was  baptized  in  the 
Endowment  House  on  this  day.  It's 
uncertain  if  the  others  were  baptized 
there  as  well.76 

In  David's  records,  he  has  a 
"3"  at  the  side  of  his  baptismal  date 
signifying  he  was  re-baptized,  which 
is  true.  He  was  rebaptized  just  before 
his  temple  marriage.  Rebaptism 
before  being  sealed  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  at  that  time. 

We  have  no  record  of  David's 
Aaronic  Priesthood  ordinations,  if 
any.  As  for  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  he  was  ordained  an  elder 
immediately  preceding  his  marriage 
inl892.77 

Most  likely  David  partici- 
pated in  church  services  and  church- 
sponsored  activities  along  with  his 
family  and  most  others  in  his  commu- 
nity but,  unless  he  changed  dramati- 
cally after  his  marriage,  young  David 
was  not  an  inherently  religious  person. 
From  the  statements  and  writings  of 
those  who  knew  him  as  an  adult, 
neither  organized  religion  nor  a 
personal  relationship  with  God  was 
of  much  importance  to  him. 


Black  Gold 

It's  likely  Richard  Birch's  sons 
sometimes  worked  in  area  coal  mines 
or  in  jobs  associated  with  mining. 

Amanda  Garn,  the  sister  of 
David's  future  wife,  Nancy  Garn, 
once  told  her  niece,  Fern  Birch 
(David's  daughter),  there  was  a  spring 
with  a  vein  of  coal  between  their  farm 
and  Coalville  —  that  it  was  only 
about  two  city  blocks  up  the  road. 
(The  Garn  and  Birch  farms  were  next 
to  each  other,  so  the  neighborhood 
coal  mine  was  close  to  both  families.) 
She  said  people  from  Salt  Lake  used 
to  haul  their  coal  from  there  —  that 
they  would  come  and  camp  at  the 
springs,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  wagons  at  a  time.78 

Early  on  coal  became 
Coalville's  most  prominent  natural 
resource  and  mining  it  helped  mold 
the  character  of  the  county.79 

Coal  was  important  to  the 
valley's  economy  and  essential  as  a 
fuel  source  for  Utah  residents  as  a 
whole.    Utah's  swelling  population 
during  its  early  colonization  demanded 
an  increasing  fuel  supply.  Wood, 
which  was  used  for  both  construction 
and  fuel,  began  to  dwindle  during 
pioneer  settlement. 

In  1858,  someone  made  a 


*■       A  train  rounding  pulpit  rock  in  Echo 
canyon,  ca.  1900.  Coal  brought  the  railroad  to 
Coalville;  both  brought  prosperity. 


significant  coal  discovery  in  an  out- 
cropping near  Chalk  Creek  (Coalville). 
Before  long,  seven  mines  were  operat- 
ing near  Coalville  and  ox  teams  were 
hauling  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  to 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  abundance 
of  coal  in  the  hills  around  the  valley 
not  only  induced  the  town  fathers  to 
change  the  town's  name  from  Chalk 
Creek  to  Coalville,  but  also  prompted 
the  building  of  a  railroad  spur  to  haul 
it  more  efficiently.    Soon  the  commu- 
nity was  sprouting  newcomers  and 
commerce  linked  to  the  coal  industry. 

Coal  mining  boomed  from 
about  1867  to  1876  until  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  began  overcharging 
for  hauling  coal  to  Salt  Lake  City;  the 
reason  —  the  railroad  had  their  own 
coal  mines  in  Wyoming  and  was  try- 
ing to  shut  out  the  competition.  In 
1880,  when  another  railroad  line  was 
built  to  compete  with  Union  Pacific, 
the  mines  did  well  again,  but  the 
industry  was  on  a  down  swing. 
Politics,  accidents,  increasing  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  outside  competi- 
tion dampened  the  profits.  Markets 
for  mining  dropped  off  during  the 
1920s.80 
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Richard  Birch,  in  a  photo  taken  in  West  Bromwich, 
England,  while  serving  his  mission  there,  ca.  1888. 

Photo  courtesy  LDS  Church  Archives 


Richard  Birch's  Church 
Service 

David's  father,  Richard  Birch, 
had  significant  church  responsibilities 
in  addition  to  supporting  three  families. 

He  had  been  ordained  a 
priest  as  a  young  man  before  leaving 
England  and  advanced  to  the  office  of 
elder,  while  living  in  the  Sugar  House 
Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  reaffirmed 
his  faith  by  being  rebaptized  in 
Coalville  on  7  September  1876. 


On  4  February  1877,  Richard, 
at  52,  was  ordained  to  the  office  of 
high  priest . 

He  helped  erect  several 
Summit  County  schools  (operated  by 
the  Church),  the  Summit  Stake 
Tabernacle,  and  assisted  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He  was 
ordained  as  a  patriarch  in  the  Summit 
County  Stake  on  4  November  1884 
and  served  a  mission  to  England  in 
the  late  1880S.81 


In  a  short  biography  pub- 
lished in  1902  in  The  Salt  Lake  City 
Biographical  Record,  a  complimentary 
tribute  was  written  about  Richard 
Birch  when  he  was  in  his  mid-70s: 

To  be  ordained  a  Patriarch  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  a  high  honor,  which  but  very 
few  men  ever  reach,  and  only  those  who 
have  faithfully  served  their  entire  lives  to 
its  interest  and  advancement,  are 
ordained  to  this  high  position.  Patriarch 
Birch  has  been  a  faithful  member,  a 
staunch  supporter  and  an  eminent 
expounder  and  teacher  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  his  Church  from  the  time 
he  first  joined  it  as  a  young  man,  up  to 
the  present  time  .  .  .  His  long  and  most 
honorable  career  in  Summit  County  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
highly  respected  citizens  of  that  entire 
section,  and  now  in  his  declining  years  he 
can  look  back  with  pride  upon  a  life  well 
spent,  with  a  true  devotion  and  love  for 
his  fellowman.82 


Creation  of  the  Summit 
County  Stake 

Journal  entries  of  Alma 
Eldredge  describe  the  creation  of  the 
Summit  County  Stake: 

July  8th,  1877:  Pursuant  to 
notice,  Apostles  John  Taylor,  Lorenzo 
Snow  and  F.  D.  Richards  arrived  in 
Coalville  City  this  forenoon  and  accord- 
ing to  a  general  notice  many  of  the  Saints 
convened  in  a  meeting  capacity.  During 
the  meeting  Summit  County  and 
Wyoming  West  of  the  Rock  Springs  was 
organized  into  a  Stake  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and 
named  the  Summit  Stake  ofZion.63 

Richard  Birch  was  selected  as 
a  high  councilor  in  the  newly  created 
stake.  In  that  position  he  would  have 
been  intimately  involved  in  decision- 
making for  the  construction  of  a  new 
Summit  Stake  Tabernacle,  which 
would  serve  as  both  a  stake  center 
and  ward  meetinghouse  —  a  building 
of  great  significance  for  all  members 
of  the  Birch  families. 

The  impressive  structure  was 
built  over  a  20-year  period,  from  1879 
to  1899.  The  cathedral-like,  brick  and 
sandstone  building  was  a  monument 
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to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  its 
builders.  Plans  for  the  tabernacle 
were  ambitious  and  taxed  the  human 
and  financial  resources  of  the  stake 
members,  who  contributed  both 
materials  and  labor. 

Though  it  took  two  decades 
to  finalize  all  of  the  building  details,  it 
was  sufficiently  complete  to  allow 


occupancy  for  the  church's  semi- 
annual stake  conferences  beginning  in 
October  1886.  Finishing  touches  were 
added  over  the  next  thirteen  years 
and  the  building  was  dedicated  on  14 
May  1899.85 


^       Coalville's  Main  Street  looking  south, 
showing  the  Summit  County  Courthouse  and 
the  spire  of  the  Summit  Stake  Tabernacle  on 
the  left  side,  ca.  1910. 

Alma  Eldredge's  home  is  out  of  the 
photo's  view  on  the  right,  behind  the  white 
picket  fence. 


i   The  Summit  Stake  Tabernacle  as  it 
appeared  in  the  1950s. 

The  destruction  of  the  tabernacle  in 
1971  was  a  hallmark  event,  not  only  for  the 
LDS  residents  of  Summit  County,  but  for  the 
Church  at  large.  A  History  of  Summit  County,  a 
book  commissioned  by  the  Utah  State 
Historical  Society  addressed  the  demolition's 
significance: 

In  an  attempt  to  prevent  its  destruction, 
preservationists  made  several  visits  to  the  highest- 
ranking  LDS  church  officials  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Lawsuits  were  threatened.  Attempts  were  made  to 
buy  the  building.  .  .  .The  adverse  consequences  of 
the  loss  in  Coalville,  along  with  the  uproar  over  the 
later  gutting  and  modernizing  of  the  interior  of  the 
Logan  Temple,  might  have  been  positive  factors  in 
the  saving  and  restoring  of  the  splendid  Manti  LDS 
Temple  and  several  significant  LDS  tabernacles, 
including  those  in  Brigham  City,  Provo,  Logan, 
Manti,  Randolph,  Vernal  and  Malad,  Idaho***' 

However,  despite  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  building,  most  LDS  residents  in 
Summit  County  realized  the  building  was  no 
longer  functional  for  their  needs  and  sustained 
plans  for  the  building's  replacement. 
Preserving  the  tabernacle's  Belgium  windows 
and  parts  of  ceiling  murals  and  incorporating 
them  into  tin'  new  Stake  center  helped  salve 
manv  wounded  hearts." 
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A  New  Frontier  Beacons 

As  David  entered  his  teens 
his  older  half-siblings  began  marry- 
ing and  establishing  farms  and 
families  of  their  own.  Several  set- 
tled in  the  Hoytsville  area  and  a 
few  in  Willard,  north  of  Ogden. 
The  young  couples  were  idealistic, 
adventurous  and  eager  to  make 
their  marks  on  the  world. 

Concurrently  Church  leaders 
in  Salt  Lake  City  became  interested 
in  colonizing  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern Idaho  territory  and  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  to  survey  the  area 
William  B.  Preston,  president  of  the 
Cache  Stake,  and  Thomas  E.  Ricks 
traveled  to  the  Upper  Valley  look- 
ing for  suitable  townsites  and  visit- 
ing with  the  few  families  who  had 
already  settled  in  the  area.  They 
came  back  with  a  favorable  report 
and  plans  were  set  in  morion  to 
establish  permanent  settlements.  A 
public  meeting  was  arranged  where 
promising  opportunities  for  adven- 
turesome farmers  were  enthusiasti- 
cally promoted.^ 

Subsequently  a  small  pio- 
neer company  was  organized,  with 
folk  mainly  from  Cache  Valley.  A 
full-fledged  church  endorsement  of 
the  colonizing  movement  was  evi- 
dent when  the  prospective  pioneers 
were  organized  into  the  Bannock 
Ward  of  the  Cache  Stake  before 
they  ever  left  Cache  Valley.  The 
*  new  ward's  geographical  area 

included  a  huge  swath  of  south- 
1  eastern  Idaho,  including  the  Upper 
I  Snake  River  Valley  with  Thomas  E. 
I  Ricks  as  its  first  bishop.89 

Word  reached  the  Birch 
brothers  in  Hoytsville  and  Willard 
about  colonizing  plans  and  some  of 
them,  excited  about  the  possibilities 
of  joining  the  colonizing  effort, 
journeyed  to  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  to  check  it  out  for  them- 
selves.  In  1883,  David's  older 
brothers  Thomas  (Tom),  Edward 
(Ted),  James,  and  William  (Will) 
traveled  to  the  new  territory  to  see 
if  the  venture  would  hold  its 
appeal.  It  did!  They  returned 
home  eager  to  join  the  rush  north- 
ward and  claim  farmland  of  their 
own. 
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The  Pattern  for  Mormon 
Colonization 

Church  authorities  in  Salt 
Lake  City  made  suggestions  to  the 
designated  leaders  of  the  prospective 
Idaho  settlers.  President  John  Taylor 
of  the  L.D.S.  Church  wrote  an  exten- 
sive letter  to  William  B.  Preston, 
President  of  the  Cache  Stake,  in 
which  he  outlined  a  well-established 
pattern  for  Mormon  colonization  — 
one  that  had  also  been  used  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Coalville.  The  following  is 
a  portion  of  the  letter,  dated  26 
December  1882: 

In  all  cases  in  making  new  set- 
tlements the  Saints  should  be  advised  to 
gather  together  in  villages,  as  has  been 
our  custom  from  the  time  of  our  earliest 
settlement  in  these  mountain  valleys. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan,  instead  of 
carelessly  scattering  out  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  are  many  and  obvious 
to  all  those  who  have  a  desire  to  serve  the 
Lord.  By  this  means  the  people  can  retain 
their  ecclesiastical  organizations,  have 
regular  meetings  of  the  quorums  of  the 
Priesthood  and  establish  and  maintain 
day  and  Sunday  schools,  Improvement 
Associations  and  Relief  Societies;  they 
can  also  co-operate  for  the  good  of  all  in 
financial  and  secular  matters,  in  making 
ditches,  fencing  fields,  building  bridges 
and  other  necessary  improvements. 
Further  than  this  they  are  a  mutual  pro- 
tection and  source  of  strength  against 
horse  and  cattle  thieves,  land  jumpers, 
etc.,  and  against  hostile  Indians,  should 
there  be  any,  while  their  compact  organi- 
zations give  them  many  advantages  of  a 
social  and  civil  character  which  might  be 
lost,  misapplied  or  frittered  away  by 
spreading  out  so  thinly  that  inter-com- 
munication is  difficult,  dangerous,  incon- 
venient or  expensive.90 

This  advice  was  followed  for 
the  Mormon  settlement  of  Wilford, 
where  the  Birch  brothers  homesteaded, 
and  in  Twin  Groves,  a  small  commu- 
nity a  few  miles  north.    Other  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  communities  were 
not  begun  as  Mormon  settlements, 
but  created  for  commercial  reasons: 
Blackfoot  was  initially  a  railroad 
town;  Idaho  Falls  was  a  crossing 
point  on  the  Snake  River;  and  St. 
Anthony  began  when  a  store  was 
established  at  a  narrow  point  on  the 
Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River.91 


Birch  Brothers  Begin  a 
Northward  Migration 

David's  brothers,  James  (27) 
and  William  (24),  who  married  sisters 
(Janet  and  Emily  White),  moved  their 
families  to  the  vast,  sagebrush-cov- 
ered land  that  became  Wilford  in 
1883.  They  lived  out  of  their  covered 
wagons  and  each  began  home- 
steading  their  160-acre  parcels  in  a 
mosquito-infested  area  near  the  Teton 
River.  Brothers  Thomas  (35)  and 
Edward  (30),  without  their  families, 
also  filed  on  160  acre  homesteads  that 
year  but  returned  to  their  homes  in 
Willard,  Utah,  for  the  winter. 

The  following  year,  in  1884, 
Thomas  and  Edward  moved  their 
families  from  Willard,  north  of 
Ogden,  Utah  Territory,  up  to  join  their 
two  brothers  in  the  new  community 
of  Wilford,  named  after  Wilford 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  LDS 
Church  at  that  time.92 

Rosena,  Edward's  wife,  had  a 
poor  first  impression  of  the  new 
country.  Decades  later  her  grand- 
daughter, Belva  Hill,  remembered 
Rosena's  feelings: 

In  the  spring  of  1884  grandfa- 
ther and  grandmother  loaded  what  house- 
hold goods  they  had  in  a  wagon,  tied  the 
cow  on  behind  and  started  for  Idaho  in 
company  with  Aunt  Mary  Hannah  and 
Uncle  Tom  Birch.  .  .  They  were  three 
weeks  on  the  way  arriving  in  Wilford  in 
June.  Grandmother  often  said  many  was 
the  day  when  she  would  have  given  the 
entire  Snake  River  Valley  for  one  little  lot 
in  Willard  [Utah]  but  as  the  years  went 
on  it  came  to  be  a  home  and  she  loved  it. 
They  lived  in  a  wagon  box  until  they 
could  build  a  one  room  log  house,  which 
had  a  dirt  roof  and  a  rough  lumber  floor.93 

Jim  and  Will,  who  had 
already  established  their  families  in 
homes,  welcomed  the  newly  arrived 
couples  and  let  them  camp  nearby 
until  they  could  build  homes  of  their 
own.  But  as  Tom's  wife,  Mary 
Hannah,  later  told  her  children,  "the 
mosquitoes  were  so  thick  they  made 
the  walls  of  the  cabins  look  gray."  She 
was  so  disappointed  after  arriving,  she 
lay  in  the  wagon  box  crying  thinking 
her  husband  had  brought  her  to  the 
far  ends  of  the  earth.94 


Tom  Birch  became  one  of 
Wilford's  first  businessmen  when  he 
opened  a  store  about  three  years  after 
he  arrived  there.  Tom,  who  clearly 
understood  the  hardships  of  the 
pioneering  settlers  who  came  after 
him,  was  credited  with  helping  many 
get  established  before  requiring  pay- 
ment for  goods  they  needed  from  his 
store.95 

On  2  February  1884  a  group 
of  pioneering  homesteaders,  the  Birch 
brothers  among  them,  began  building 
a  dam  across  the  Teton  River  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  water  through  a 
canal  system  to  water  their  eventual 
crops.  They  worked  hard  over  the 
next  few  years  to  establish  a  sufficient 
watering  system.96 

Intrigued  by  enticing  tales  of 
their  brothers  and  others,  four  more 
of  Richard  Birch's  sons  also  trekked  to 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  to  see 
what  all  of  the  excitement  was  about. 
In  the  summer  of  1884,  Robert  (26), 
Richard  II  (22),  John  (called  Jack,  22), 
and  David  (then  17)  traveled  to 
Wilford,  took  a  look,  then  returned  to 
Summit  County.  They  liked  what 
they  saw  but  it  would  be  another 
three  years  before  these  four  brothers 
made  the  move  north.97 

It's  told  that  at  some  point  in 
those  early  days,  another  Birch  brother, 
Jonah  (27),  drove  a  wagon  load  of 
furniture,  equipment,  and  supplies  up 
to  his  brothers,  looked  the  country 
over,  and  returned  to  Hoytsville 
shaking  his  head  at  the  foolhardiness 
of  his  siblings.  He  committed  to  stay- 
ing right  where  he  was  in  the  Chalk 
Creek  Valley,  which  is  what  he  did. 
Jonah  took  over  part  of  his  father's 
Hoytsville  land  when  Richard  Birch 
died  in  1909  and  lived  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.98 

Of  the  eight  brothers  who 
moved  to  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  seven  stayed  permanently.  But 
one,  Richard  II,  lived  there  for  fifteen 
years  then  returned  to  Hoytsville, 
possibly  to  help  his  parents  in  their 
old  age.  When  they  died  in  1909 
(within  months  of  each  other), 
Richard  and  Ellen  Birch's  Hoytsville 
farm  was  divided  between  Jonah 
(who  had  remained  in  the  valley)  and 
Richard  Jr.  (who  had  returned  from 
Idaho).99 
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Mary  Ann  Hale  Follows 
Her  Sons  North 

By  1885,  six  of  Mary  Ann 
Hale  Birch's  seven  sons  had  either 
moved  or  were  planning  to  move  to 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in 
Idaho  Territory.  And  her  three 
daughters  were  either  married  or 
close  to  it.  Mary  Ann  decided  it  was 
a  good  time  to  join  her  sons  and  their 
wives  and  be  closer  to  her  grandchil- 
dren in  the  Idaho  Territory. 

Too,  she  may  have  wanted  to 
lessen  the  pressure  for  her  husband, 
Richard,  at  a  time  when  harassment 
and  prosecution  of  Mormon  polyga- 
mists  in  Utah  Territory  was  increasing 
in  severity.    Mormon  men  with  more 
than  one  wife  were  denied  voting 
privileges  and,  if  caught,  were  often 
put  in  prison. 

Mary  Ann  was  56  years  old 


when  she  left  Hoytsville,  never  to 
return.  She  probably  traveled  by 
train  in  a  comfortable  coach  car  as  far 
as  Market  Lake,  Idaho,  was  picked  up 
there  by  one  of  her  sons,  then  finished 
the  last  40-mile  leg  of  the  trip  by 
horse  and  buggy.  She  lived  in 
Wilford  with  Thomas  and  his  family. 

After  traveling  from  the  cozy 
Chalk  Creek  Valley  in  Utah  to  the  vast 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  in  Idaho, 
with  the  craggy  peaks  of  the  Teton 
Range  in  the  distance,  Mary  Ann 
must  have  felt  vulnerable,  but  free. 
She  was  both.  Her  health  was  delicate; 
she  only  lived  for  a  few  more  years 
before  dying  at  age  60  on  6  June  1887, 
at  which  time  she  was  indeed  free. 

Mary  Ann  Hale  Birch  was 
buried  in  the  Wilford  Cemetery,  the 
first  of  many  Birches  to  be  interred 
there  over  ensuing  decades.100 

Back  in  Hoytsville,  on  27  May 


1887,  two  weeks  before  Mary  Ann's 
death  in  Idaho,  her  husband,  Richard 
Birch,  was  set  apart  as  a  missionary 
by  Franklin  D.  Richards  to  do 
genealogical  research  in  England,  his 
home  country.101 

It's  not  known  whether  he 
was  able  to  travel  to  Idaho  for  his 
wife's  funeral  and  burial. 


▼      Pioneers  crossing  Teton  Pass,  ca.  1890s. 

The  Birch  brothers  would  have  initially 
traveled  in  buggies  and  wagons  similar  to  these 
when  moving  their  families  and  household 
belongings  to  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley 
near  Teton  country  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Idaho  Territory. 
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Photo  courtesy  Upper  Snake  River  Historical  Society 


David  Moves  to  Wilford 

Sometime  in  1887  the  four 
Birch  brothers  who  had  checked  out 
homesteading  possibilities  for  them- 
selves three  years  earlier,  moved  to 
Wilford  to  stay.  Robert  and  Richard  II 
came  with  their  wives;  slow,  slightly 
retarded  Jack  came  as  well.  David 
(then  20)  was  the  final  brother  to  join 
the  Birch  colony  in  Idaho.  We  don't 
know  if  Jack  and  David,  who  were 
Mary  Ann  Hale's  sons,  arrived  in 
time  to  spend  time  with  their  mother 
before  she  died  in  June  of  that  year,  or 
not. 

Three  of  the  four  Birch  new- 
comers filed  their  claims  for  home- 
steads, but  as  yet  David  was  too 
young  to  file  for  one  himself  —  need- 
ing to  be  21  to  do  that  —  but  he  was 
plenty  old  enough  to  help  dig  ditches, 
build  cabins  and  begin  establishing 
his  own  interests  in  the  area. 

Robert,  who  originally  home- 
steaded  a  640  acre  tract  of  land,  told 
David  that  if  he  would  help  him  put 
water  on  the  land  to  conform  to  the 
government's  homesteading  require- 
ments, he  would  deed  him  a  portion 
of  his  land  for  a  good  price.48  Dave 
helped  and  Robert  made  good  on  his 
promise.102 


A  Birch  Sister  Joins  the 
Exodus 

David's  half-sister,  Emma 
Birch  —  the  oldest  living  child  of 
Richard  and  Annie  Birch  —  married 
William  Allgood  on  2  August  1886  in 
Hoytsville,  Utah.  After  a  brief  stay  in 
Wyoming,  where  William  worked  as 
a  blacksmith,  the  young  couple 
decided  to  throw  their  lots  in  with 
Annie's  eight  homesteading  half 
brothers  and  moved  to  Wilford. 
So,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  they,  too, 
homesteaded  160  acres  of  land 
and  created  the  farm  they  lived 
on  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Will  had  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  his  farm  and  did  a  lot 
of  custom  work  for  the  people  of 
the  community.  As  there  was  no  den- 
tist nearby,  he  made  some  forceps  and 


pulled  teeth  for  people  who  needed 
the  service. 

His  daughter  wrote  that  one 
time  a  man  with  a  bad  toothache  kept 
coming  to  Will  to  get  his  tooth  pulled, 
but  would  back  out  at  the  last 
moment  each  time  and  not  let  him 
pull  it.  After  several  unproductive 
visits,  Will  vowed  the  man  wouldn't 
leave  again  with  the  painful  tooth  still 
in  his  mouth.  So,  the  next  time  he 
came,  he  persuaded  the  fellow  to 
show  him  where  the  painful  tooth 
was  and  while  the  suffering  man  had 
his  finger  in  his  mouth  pointing  to  it, 
Will  quickly 


clamped  the  for- 
ceps on  a  tooth 
and  yanked  it 
out.  But  in  his 
haste,  he 
pulled  the 
wrong  tooth! 
Will 
also  served 
as  consta- 
ble of 
Wilford 
for  a  few 

103 
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▼    David's  Warranty  Deed  for  his  first  160 
acre  parcel  of  land,  deeded  to  him  by  his 
brother,  Robert  in  1892. 

On  1  April  1892,  after  David  brought 
his  new  bride,  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn,  to 
Wilford  to  live,  Robert  deeded  his  younger 
brother  160  acres  for  payment  of  $800.  David's 
parcel  bordered  Robert  Birch's  southern  fence 
line.  His  piece  consisted  of  160  acres  of  dry 
sagebrush  land  two  miles  south  of  St.  Anthony 
and  two  miles  northwest  of  the  Wilford  town- 
site.  In  legal  jargon  it  was  described  as 

"Section  14,  Township  7  North,  Range  40 
E.B.M.  (East  Boise  Meridian)". 
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Children  of  Richard  Birch  Who  Helped  Pioneer 


f 


Mary  Ellen  Harris  (Ellen)  (m.  1847) 

(b.  21  Sept.  1821  d.  9  June  1909) 

William  Harris  Birch  (b.  1847  d.  1849) 
James  Birch  (b.  1850  d.  1850) 
Ellen  Birch  (b.  1852  d.  1936) 
John  Birch  (b.  1854  d.  1854) 
John  Harris  Birch  (b.  1855       ) 
Jonah  Harris  Birch  (b.  1856  d.  1933) 
Robert  Birch  (b.  1858  d.  1908) 
Richard  Birch  II  (b.  1862  d.  1937) 


V 


Mary  Ann  Hale  (m.  1858) 

(b  23  Dec.  1827  d.  6  June  1887) 

Children  of  1st  husband  James  Birch, 

Richard's  brother  (d.  1856): 
Thomas  Birch  (b.  1848  d.  1900) 
Mary  Ann  Birch  (b.  1850  d.  1919) 
Edward  James  Birch  (b.  1853  d.  1913) 
James  Birch  (b.  1856  d.  1920) 


William  Birch  (b.  1859)  d.  1908) 
John  Birch  (b.  1862  d.  1922) 
Mary  Jane  Birch  (b.  1864  d.  1937) 
Elizabeth  Ellen  Birch  (b.  1867  d.  1932) 
David  Birch  (b.  1867  d.  1955) 
Samuel  Birch  (b.  1870  d.  1890) 


Richard  Birch 
b  25  May  1825 
d.  24  Mar  1909 


Mary  Ann  Birch  (Annie)  (m.  1865) 

(b.  21  Apr.  1850  d.  23  Nov.  1919) 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Birch  (b.  1866  d.  1866) 
Emma  Birch  (b.  1868  d.  1936) 
Phoebe  Birch  (b.  1870  de.  1879) 
Mary  Ella  Birch  (b.  1873  d.  1951) 
Heber  David  Birch  (b.  1876  d.  1920) 
Arthur  James  Birch  (b.  1879  d.  1952) 
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Robert  Birch  &  Sarah  Margaret 
McMichael    Pioneered  in  1887 


Richard  Birch  Jr.  &  Melinda  Jane  Stewart 
Pioneered  in  1887 


Thomas  Birch  &  Mary  Hannah  Beard 
Pioneered  in  1884 


Edward  (Ted)  Birch  &  Rosena  Stauffer 
Pioneered  in  1884 


James  Birch  &  Emily  White 
Pioneered  in  1883 


William  (Will)  Birch  &  Janet  White 
Pioneered  in  1883 


John  (Jack)  Birch 

Pioneered  in  1887 


David  Birch  &  Nancy  E.  Garn 
Pioneered  in  1887  (Nancy  in  1892) 


William  Allgood  &  Emma  Birch 
Pioneered  in  1888 


The  year  1882  was  a  pivotal  one  for  the  Birch  family.  Four  of  the 
older  Birch  brothers  (Thomas,  Edward,  James  and  William)  —  all  young 
and  ready  to  take  life  by  the  tail  —  heard  about  homesteading  opportuni- 
ties and  journeyed  to  the  upper  Snake  River  Valley  above  Rexburg,  Idaho 
Territory,  to  look  over  the  land.  They  liked  what  they  saw  and  went  back 
to  their  homes  in  Willard  and  Hoytsville,  Utah  Territory,  filled  with  plans 
to  move  their  families  as  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made.  James  and 
Will  moved  first,  in  1883.  Thomas  and  Ted  moved  up  in  1884.  Four  other 
brothers  (David  included)  and  their  sister,  Emma,  caught  homesteading 
fever,  too,  and  joined  in  the  family  exodus  northward  in  1888. 
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The  Birch  Ditch 

The  vision  David  and  his 
brothers  had  of  a  bountiful  land  dotted 
with  prosperous  homesteads  could 
only  come  true  if  irrigation  was  used 
to  change  this  wild,  wide,  fer- 
tile valley  into  their  veritable 
land  of  promise.  The  reason 
they  had  selected  homesteads 
in  the  upper  valley  was 
because  water  was  readily 
accessible  there.  In  addition  to 
the  North  and  South  Forks  of 
the  Snake  River,  there  were  the 
two  branches  of  the  Teton 
River,  the  Fall  River,  and 
numerous  creeks  closer  to  the 
mountains.    The  Birch  brothers 
needed  to  dig  canals  to  bring 
the  abundant  water  to  their  dry 
homestead  land. 

David,  Robert,  and 
Richard  II  homesteaded  land 
north  of  the  farms  their  other  brothers 
were  developing.  It  was  evident  that 
the  canals,  which  the  first  Birch  broth- 
ers had  dug,  taking  water  from  the 
Teton  River  to  irrigate  their  farms, 
would  not  adequately  supply  the 
northeastern  parts  of  the  Wilford 
farming  area  where  David  and  the 
other  two  were  located.  So,  David, 
Robert,  Richard,  and  a  few  others 
explored  the  possibility  of  digging  a 
canal,  which  would  head  from  the 
North  Fork  (sometimes  called  the 
Henry's  Fork)  of  the  Snake  River. 

After  careful  planning,  they 
filed  on  rights  for  water  from  the 
river  on  6  September  1888,  an  impor- 
tant step  for  these  hopeful  farmers. 
The  water  right  ensured  their  legiti- 
mate claim  on  the  life  giving  resource. 

After  the  surveying  work 
establishing  the  borders  of  their  prop- 
erties was  complete,  they  began  con- 
struction of  a  lava-rock  dam  across 
the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  at 
a  place  called  Twin  Groves.  It  was  so 
named  because  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  at  that  location  two  islands 
covered  with  groves  of  quaking 
aspens  were  easily  identifiable. 

Once  the  dam  was  complete, 
the  long,  arduous  task  of  digging  a 
canal  from  the  river  to  their  home- 
steads began.104 
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Digging  the  Birch  Ditch 

Digging  an  8-mile  canal  from 
the  river  to  their  farms  required  hard, 
physical  labor.  At  first  Dave  and  his 
brothers  used  oxen  pulling  hand 
plows  to  start  the  furrow,  which  ulti- 
mately became  the  "Birch  Ditch" 
(later  known  as  the  Twin  Groves 
Canal).    When  they  encountered  lava 
beds,  holes  were  made  in  the  rocks 
using  a  hand  drill  (like  a  big,  railroad 
spike)  and  sledge  hammers.  One 
man  held  the  drill  and  two  other  men 
alternated  striking  it  with  sledge 
hammers.  Then  black  powder  was 
put  into  the  holes  and  ignited  with 
fuses.  After  the  lava  rock  broke  apart 
from  the  explosions,  Dave  and  the 
others  would  drag  the  rocks  out  of 
the  ditch.  Horses  pulling  slip  scrap- 
ers would  then  be  used  to  scrape 
more  soil  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  thereby  making  the  canal 
deeper.105 

Canal-digging  work  in  the 
rocky,  lava  rock  terrain  became  so 
maddening  at  times,  Dave  would 
throw  his  hat  down  and  stomp  on  it 
to  vent  some  of  his  frustration.106 

By  the  end  of  the  1888  irrigat- 
ing season,  David  and  his  two  broth- 
ers had  dug  a  small  ditch  following 
the  surveyed  course.  By  spring  1889 
the  Murri  brothers,  Adolph,  Rudolph, 
and  Christian,  and  Alma  Singleton 
had  joined  them  and  they  helped 
deepen  and  widen  the  ditch.  By  sum- 
mer it  was  large  enough  to  run  a 
small  stream. 

The  Singletons  were  able  to 
water  a  garden  from  it  and  a  small 


patch  of  hay.  But  a  crop  of  corn  the 
Murri's  had  planted  did  not  mature 
because  the  water  seeped  away 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and 
through  the  soil  on  the  banks. 

It  took  two  years  before  water 
finally  reached  the  Birch  brothers' 
land.  In  their  two  years  of  effort  they 
learned  that  the  basin  below  the  top 
soil  had  to  be  filled  with  water  before 
it  would  run  through  to  the  end  of  the 
ditches.  Thus  sub-irrigation  was  born 
in  this  new  land.107 


Sub-Irrigation,  a  local 

ANOMALY 

Dave,  his  brothers,  and  other 
homesteaders  in  the  valley  discovered 
to  their  initial  dismay  their  traditional 
attempts  at  irrigation  were  unsuccess- 
ful. When  water  was  run  out  on  the 
crops,  it  would  immediately  sink  into 
the  ground  and  drain  away  without 
nourishing  their  grain. 

With  persistent  watering 
attempts  and  keen  observation,  they 
discovered  their  land  had  a  level 
water  table  under  it  and  that  a  contin- 
ual sinking  of  water  through  the 
porous  topsoil  would  raise  the  level 
of  the  water  table  throughout  the 
whole  area.  They  found  if  enough 
water  was  used,  the  water  table  could 
be  raised  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  ground. 

Through  careful  placement  of 
canals  and  ditches  and  neighborly 
cooperation,  with  each  man  watering 
his  own  field,  the  farmers  were  able 


-»■       Construction  crews  at  work  on  an 
Irrigation  Project,  ca.  late  1800s. 

Canal  building  was  accomplished  by 
drivers  operating  teams  of  horses  pulling  slip 
scrapers,  which  dug  up  the  soil  in  the  canal 
bed.  When  a  scraper  became  full,  the  operator 
directed  his  team  of  horses  up  the  bank  to 
dump  the  dirt.  This  photo  shows  many  teams 
repeating  the  process  in  a  circular  pattern,  over 
and  over  again. 


to  bring  the  water  table  up  from  deep 
underneath  the  ground  to  within  12- 
15  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground. 
(In  many  cases  the  water  level  was 
raised  from  50-60  feet  down.)  This 
system  worked  only  if  neighboring 
farmers  worked  together  to  collectively 
bring  the  level  of  the  water  table  up. 
No  one  farmer  could  do  it  alone. 

Birch  brother  homesteads  on 
the  northern  section  of  the  valley  (the 
location  of  Dave's  farm)  were  watered 
using  sub-irrigation  through  a  net- 
work of  canals  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River. 

Agriculture  experts  say  farm- 
land in  the  upper  valley  is  unique  — 
that  there  is  only  one  other  place  in 
the  world,  a  section  of  the  Nile  River 
Valley  in  Egypt,  which  is  entirely  sub- 
irrigated. 

The  irrigation  system  that 
gradually  evolved  practically  guaran- 
teed abundant  crops,  and  the  railroad, 
which  arrived  in  1899,  assured  their 
delivery  to  market.  These  two  factors 
constituted  giant  factors  in  establish- 
ing successful  farms.  Even'  mile  of 
track  laid,  like  each  mile  of  canal  dug, 
paid  off  many  times  over  in  the  years 
to  come.108 
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A  Mistake  with  Unforeseen 
Consequences 

The  canal  David,  Robert, 
Richard,  and  their  neighbors  dug  in 
1888  was  among  the  first  in  the  area 
and  was  initially  named  and  recorded 
as  the  "Birch  Ditch".  The  men  and 
their  families  were  at  the  head  of  a 
steady  influx  of  homesteaders,  all 
needing  water  for  their  new  fields. 
By  1910  more  than  a  hundred  canals 
were  operating  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley. 

Later  it  was  proposed  by 
Alma  Singleton,  one  of  the  Birch 
Ditch  users,  that  it  be  called  the  "Twin 
Groves  Canal"  because  of  the  canal 
headgate's  proximity  to  two  islands 
covered  with  groves  of  quaking 
aspens.  Unfortunately,  the  others 
went  along  with  the  name  change 
without  realizing  how  much  grief  this 
simple  action  would  cause  in  later 
years. 

An  official  decree  for  the 
renamed  Twin  Groves  Canal  was  set 
by  the  court  at  7,500  inches  and  dated 
June  1,  1892.  This  proved  to  be  a 
tragic  mistake  for  it  lost  for  the  farm- 
ers their  earlier,  stronger  right  to  irri- 
gation water.  The  action  dropped 
them  down  on  the  water  priority  list, 
which  meant  that  during  years  of 
drought  when  water  was  rationed, 
their  claims  on  the  precious  resource 
would  be  less  valid  than  those  above 
them  on  the  list  —  those  who  had 
been  below  them  previous  to  the 
name  change.109 

Years  later,  after  bitterly  real- 
izing the  cost  of  the  innocent-seeming 
name  change,  David  and  others  in  the 
Twin  Groves  Canal  Company  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  have  the  water 
decree  rectified,  but  to  no  avail.  As  a 
result  the  farmers  suffered  through 
occasional  years  of  little  or  no  water 
for  their  crops,  a  situation  that  made 
David  fume.110 

Dave  served  for  many  years 
as  a  director  on  the  Twin  Groves 
Canal  Board.111 
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■»■       A  copy  of  the  first  page  of  the  Birch 
brothers'  original  1888  water  notice  filing. 

In  1934,  when  David  sought  legal 
means  to  reclaim  previous  water  rights  for 
members  of  the  Twin  Groves  Canal  District,  he 
obtained  this  copy  of  their  4-page,  1888  water 
notice  filing  to  use  as  evidence  for  their  cause. 
Dave  spent  months  trying  to  reverse  the  sec- 
ond, 1892  water  decree  but  to  no  avail. 
Whether  the  attempt  was  proving  too  expen- 
sive, too  long,  too  divisive,  or  too  exhausting, 
we  don't  know.  He  eventually  gave  up. 


In  the  book,  Pioneering  in  Snake  River  Fork 
Country,  authors  Louis  J.  Clements  and  Harold 
S.  Forbush  include  a  chart  showing  a  priori- 
tized list  of  canal  companies  drawing  water 
from  the  Henry's  Fork  and  Fall  River  according 
to  dates  of  filing  claims.  The  Birch  Canal,  with 
its  original  filing  in  September  1888,  would 
have  been  sixth  on  the  priority  list  (among  23 
companies)  but  it  dropped  to  seventeenth 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  Twin  Groves 
Canal  with  a  new  filing  decree  in  1892. 112 
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Idaho  Becomes  a  State 

July  3,  1890.  The  day  was  not 
particularly  hot  considering  it  was 
early  July,  but  the  air  inside  the 
Territorial  Capitol  Building  in  Boise 
was  stifling.  It  had  been  a  year  since 
the  sixty-eight  members  of  Idaho's 
constitutional  convention  began  their 
28-day  debate  to  create  and  adopt  the 
state's  constitution.  Then,  on 
November  5,  1889,  the  citizens  of 
Idaho  Territory  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  12,398  to  1,773. 

More  than  once  during  the 
seventeen  years  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  signed  the  act  organizing 
Idaho  as  a  territory  in  1863,  the  terri- 
tory had  come  perilously  close  to 
being  divided  up  and  split  among  its 
neighbors.113 

Another  issue  which  almost 
prevented  statehood  was  the  territory's 
large  percentage  of  Mormons.    Plural 
marriage  was  a  factor  when  U.S. 
political  leaders  considered  including 
the  territory  in  the  union.    Mormons 
formed  a  sizeable  minority  in  the 
Idaho  Territory  and  they  were  held  in 
suspicion  by  others  in  Idaho. 


Mormons  and  non-Mormons  con- 
tended for  political  influence.  By 
1882  notable  and  powerful  Idahoans 
successfully  disenfranchised  Mormon 
voters  in  the  territory,  citing  their 
illegal  practice  of  polygamy.  That 
action  helped  clear  the  way  for  the 
federal  government  to  grant  Idaho 
statehood. 

Word  finally  arrived  that 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed 
the  law  admitting  Idaho  as  a  U.S. 
state  on  3  July  1890,  after  27  years  of 
territorial  status  and  the  celebrating 
began.114 

However,  for  the  Birch  broth- 
ers, the  day  was  just  another  day  of 
hard  labor  —  a  day  working  the  soil, 
tending  to  livestock,  digging  canals 
and  ditches,  and  overcoming  setbacks 
along  the  way.  The  birth  of  their  new 
state  coincided  with  the  birth  of  their 
new  lives  as  farmers  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.  Both  the  state 
and  the  farming  enterprises  had  years 
of  maturing  ahead  before  their  full 
potentials  would  be  realized. 


Samuel's  death 

In  mid-October  1890,  David's 
younger  full-brother,  Samuel,  died. 
He  was  20  years  old.  Family  accounts 
say  he  drowned  but  the  circum- 
stances are  unknown.  One  family 
source  said  he  died  on  his  wedding 
day115  His  burial  place  is  also  a  mys- 
tery. No  record  exists  of  Samuel 
being  buried  in  the  Hoytsville 
Cemetery,  where  many  other  family 
members  are  interred,  or  in  other  likely 
cemeteries  where  inquiries  have  been 
made.116 


•»■     This  is  believed  to  be  a  photo  of  Samuel 
Birch  taken  shortly  before  his  death  at  age  20, 
ca.  1890. 

When  visiting  the  Birch  home  to  get 
family  information  for  the  1880  census,  the  cen- 
sus taker  noted  Samuel,  age  10,  had  "rheuma- 
tism."117 In  the  late  1800s  the  term  could  have 
referred  to  any  disability  in  the  muscles,  joints, 
or  nerves.  One  Birch  descendant  said  Samuel's 
"rheumatism"  caused  him  difficulty  when 
walking.118  The  stance  of  the  young  man  in 
this  photo  tends  to  supports  that  notion. 
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I  Work  for  the  Dead  in  the 
New  Salt  Lake  Temple 

On  6  April  1893,  40  years 
after  construction  began,  the  magnifi- 
i  cent  Salt  Lake  Temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  during  a  General 
Conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Dedicatory  services  continued  for 
many  days  to  accommodate  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  wanted  to 
attend. 

Three  months  later  on  5  July 
1893,  Richard  Birch  and  his  first  wife, 
Ellen,  participated  in  ordinances  for 
dead  family  members.  It  is  recorded 
that  vicarious  ordinances  for  Richard 
and  Ellen's  four  deceased  sons 
(William  Harris  b.  1847,  James  b.  1850, 
John  b.  1854,  and  John  Harris  b.  1855) 
who  all  died  in  infancy,  were  done 
this  day.  Those  four,  along  with  liv- 
ing son,  Jonah  Harris  Birch,  who  was 
37  at  the  time,  were  all  sealed  to  their 
parents,  Richard  and  Ellen.  The  rest  of 
Richard's  children  —  those  born  to 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Ann  Hale,  and 
third  wife,  Annie  —  had  all  been 
"born  in  the  covenant;"  therefore,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  perform  sealing- 
to-  parents  ordinances  for  them. 


Richard  and  Ellen  also  did 
ordinance  work  for  his  deceased 
parents,  William  Birch  and  Phoebe 
Craddock,  on  that  day.119 


Richard  Birch  is  Sealed  to 
a  Fourth  Wife 

Two  days  later,  on  7  July 
1893,  temple  ordinance  records  show 
that  Richard  and  Ellen  performed  sur- 
rogate ordinance  work  for  unrelated 
people  of  personal  importance. 
Richard  was  baptized  vicariously  for 
John  Healey  (b.  1809),  whose  relation- 
ship was  listed  as  "friend"  on  tine 
records,  and  Ellen  for  Ann  Healey  (b. 
1821),  similarly  noted  as  "friend". 

It  seems  likely  Ann  and  John 
(probably  siblings)  had  been  signifi- 
cant youthful  acquaintances  of 
Richard's  in  England  before  Ann's 
death  in  1841  at  age  21,  for  after  the 


baptisms  for  these  two  individuals 
were  performed  vicariously,  Ann 
Healey  was  sealed  to  Richard  as  his 
fourth  wife  with  third  wife,  Annie, 
standing  as  proxy120 

Richard  would  have  been 
seventeen  at  the  time  of  Ann  Healey's 
premature  death,  plenty  old  enough  to 
have  formed  strong  attachments  and 
idealistic  plans.   He  did  not  take  a 
wife  for  another  six  years,  until  he 
and  Ellen  Harris  married  in  1847. 


David  Returns  to 
hoytsville  for  a  bride 

Meanwhile,  in  Idaho,  David 
worked  tirelessly  to  make  the  neces- 
sary improvements  required  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  Desert  Claim  Act, 
which  regulated  homesteading.  By 
the  beginning  of  1892  he  was  well  on 
his  way  to  developing  his  land  within 
the  five-year  time  frame  allotted.  He 
had  brought  water  to  the  land,  a  job 
that  had  taken  two  frustrating  years. 
He  had  begun  fencing  his  property 
using  cedar  posts  and  barbed  wire,  no 
small  task  when  every  post  had  to  be 
hand  chopped  and  hauled  from  the 
mountains.  He  had  yet  to  build  a 
cabin  but  he  had  plans  for  one. 

The  only  real  missing  piece 
was  a  wife  to  share  his  future  with. 
But  he  had  someone  in  mind.  Time  to 
return  to  Hoytsville. 
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Nancy's  parents,  Thomas  and  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn, 
both  29,  near  the  time  of  their  marriage,  1868. 
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(1871-1892) 


2 
Nancy 


Skirmishes  and  battles  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  had  mostly 
subsided  by  the  time  Thomas 
and  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn 
moved  with  their  baby,  Flavilla,  from 
the  Sugar  House  Ward  in  Salt  Lake 
City  to  Coalville  in  the  summer  of 
1869.  A  relatively  contrite  Black 
Hawk,  the  Ute  chief,  and  a  few  of  his 
warriors  had  walked  into  a  Fillmore, 
Utah,  Sunday  worship  service  earlier 
that  year  and  announced  that  "their 
hearts  were  good  and  that  they 
desired  a  lasting  peace."  Their  decla- 
rations of  peace  had  held  true  so  far.1 
Reasurred  about  the  safety  of 
moving  to  Coalville,  Thomas  pur- 
chased a  lot  in  the  newly  platted 
town.  Undoubtedly  a  major  factor  in 
their  decision  to  move  to  Summit 
County  was  because  other  family 
members  had  preceded  them.  Two  of 
Esther's  brothers,  Edmond  and  Alma 
Eldredge,  had  moved  there  in  1860, 
nine  years  earlier;  they  had  been 
among  the  first  to  settle  in  the  valley.2 
Ira  Eldredge,  Esther's  polyga- 
mous father,  had  also  homesteaded 
land  in  Coalville  and  had  moved  his 
second  wife  and  their  seven  children 
there  in  1862.  His  first  wife,  Nancy 
Black,  who  was  Esther's  mother, 
resided  in  Salt  Lake  City  as  did  his 
young  third  wife,  Helvig  Marie 
Andersen.  Ira  regularly  traveled  the 
45  miles  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Coalville  splitting  his  time  between 


his  three  families.  Unfortunately,  one 
of  his  trips  to  Coalville  proved  fatal. 
His  son  Alma  Eldredge  recorded  the 
story  in  his  diary  [account  unedited]: 

On  22nd  January  1866  my 
father  started  from  his  residence  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley  with  a  pair  of  horses  hitched 
to  a  sleigh  in  route  to  where  his  second 
wife  and  family  lived  at  Eldredge's  Spring 
in  Summit  County,  Utah.  The  weather 
was  extremely  cold  and  the  snow  deep. 


▼       Nancy's  polygamous  maternal  grandfa- 
ther, Ira  Eldredge,  and  his  second  wife, 
Hannah  Mariah  Savage,  and  their  child,  1853. 
In  1862,  Ira  established  a  comfortable 
home  in  Coalville  for  Hannah  and  their  seven 
children.  His  other  two  wives  remained  in 
their  homes  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Ira  then  periodi- 
cally commuted  by  buggy  or  sleigh  the  45-mile 
distance  between  his  various  residences.  A 
photo  of  Ira  and  his  three  wives  is  on  p.  65. 
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On  his  way  he  encountered  a  number  of 
coal  haulers  in  route  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
this  necessitted  him  to  give  the  road  to 
loaded  teams,  which  caused  his  horses  to 
fling  viciously  in  the  deep  snow  and  thus 
delayed  him  some  what  in  reaching  his 
destination.  He  felt  quite  chilly  on  his 
arrival  and  the  next  morning  he  had  a 
bad  cold,  which  developed  into  pneumo- 
nia in  a  couple  of  days.  We  secured  the 
aid  of  a  doctor,  his  wife  was  constantly  at 
his  bedside  and  either  my  brother 
Edmond  or  1  was  constantly  with  him, 
nevertheless  as  the  days  passed  by  he 
grew  worse  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6 
February  1866  he  became  unconscious 
arid  died  before  sun  set. 

Preparations  were  made  to  con- 
vey his  body  to  his  home  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  we 
started  with  the  corpse  in  one  sleigh, 
which  1  drove  and  with  another  sleigh 
with  the  wife  and  two  children  in,  which 
Edmond  drove.  Our  arrival  at  his  resi- 
dence conveyed  untold  sorrow  and  sad 
ness  to  my  mother.  On  the  10th  the 
funeral  was  held  in  the  Sugar 
House  Ward  chapel.  My  father 
was  the  bishop  of  said  ward 
and  was  so  appointed  in 
1857.  The  corpse,  yes  his 
earthly  body,  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Cemetery  and  there 
laid  to  mold  and  return 
back  to  mother  Earth.4 

Ira's  untimely 
death  at  age  56  left 
three  widows  and  sev- 
enteen children  without 
support.  At  some  point 
following  her  husband's 
death,  Ira's  first  wife, 
Nancy  Black  Eldredge,  still 
raising  her  five  youngest 
dren,  moved  from  Salt  Lake 
Coalville  to  live  with  Ira's  second 
wife,  Hannah  Mariah  Savage 
Eldredge,  who  had  eight  young  chil- 
dren. The  co-wives  had  an  affection- 
ate relationship  and  chose  to  share 
their  widowhood  together  and  pro- 
vide each  other  needed  support.  The 
move  also  placed  Nancy  near  her 
own  grown  sons,  Edmond  and  Alma, 
and  their  wives.    Nancy  Eldredge 
may  have  already  been  established  in 
Coalville  by  the  time  her  daughter, 
Esther,  moved  there  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  in  1869.5 


■*    Nancy  Black  Eldredge,  the  grandmother 
Nancy  was  named  after,  ca.  1861. 

After  Ira's  death  and  Nancy's  move 
to  Coalville,  it  must  have  been  gladdening  for 
her  to  live  close  at  the  birth  of  Thomas  and 
Esther's  second  child  in  April  1871  —  a  girl  — 
who  they  named  Nancy,  in  her  honor.  She 
most  likely  participated  in  raising  her  name- 
sake granddaughter  to  young  womanhood. 

Nancy  Black  Eldredge  survived  her 
husband,  Ira  Eldredge,  by  29  years.    She  was 
the  mother  of  eleven  children  —  seven  sons 
and  four  daughters,  nine  of  whom  reached 
adulthood.   She  died  in  Coalville  in  1895  at 
age  83.6 


■*       Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  (6)  and  her  broth- 
er, Thomas  Martin  Garn  (almost  2),  ca.  1877. 


Nancy's  Birth 

Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  was 
born  24  April  1871  in  Coalville, 
Summit  County,  Utah.  She  arrived 
just  five  days  shy  of  her  sister 
Flavilla's  second  birthday. 

A  third  daughter,  Amanda 
Matilda,  was  born  two  years  later. 
Thomas  and  Esther  Garn's  three 
daughters  were  followed  by  three 
sons  —  Thomas  Martin,  William 
Joshua,  and  Edmund  —  each  also 
born  in  two  year  intervals. 

Nancy  was  blessed  on  9  Oct. 
1872  by  her  uncle  Alma  Eldredge.7 
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Thomas  Gam's  life  was  summa- 
rized in  a  biographical  sketch 
written  by  his  daughter,  Nancy 
Eldredge  Garn  Birch  [unedited  even 
though  obvious  discrepancies  exist]: 

Thomas  Garn,  son  of  Martin 
and  Catharine  Croyle  Garn,  of  Holland 
descent,  was  born  Aug.  11th  1839  in 
Fremont,  Sundusky  Co.,  Ohio,  the  eldest 
of  seven  children  all  sons  to  join  the 
L.D.S.  Church,  His  father  was  also  con- 
verted and  firm  in  his  belief,  his  Mother 
was  opposed  and  refused  to  sign  the  deeds 
to  sell  the  property,  so  Grandfather 
stayed  with  his  family,  although  he  had 
two  brothers  that  joined  and  came  to 
Utah.  Thomas  had  an  average  education, 
was  of  a  quiet  and  retired  nature,  joined 
the  Church  and  crossed  the  plains  by  ox 
team  in  1861,  in  Milo  Andrus  Co.  He 
was  baptized  June  11 "  1861  by  George 
Teasdale  in  Florence  Neb.  confirmed 
June"  by  Jacob  Gates.  Ordained  a  High 
Priest  June  18"  1910  by  Thomas  L. 
Allen.  Recieved  his  endowments  before 
marriage  July  12"  1862  On  14  Mar 
1868  he  married  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  in 
the  Endowment  house.  Lived 
in  Sugar  House  Ward 
about  two  years  after 
marriage,  then  moved  to 
Coalville  summit  Co. 
Later  purchased  a  farm  a 
short  distance  out, 
where  they  resided  and 
reared  a  family  of  six 
children,  remained  true  * 
to  the  church  until  his    * 
death  in  1920  being        £ 
nearly  81  years  of  age.8  § 


The  Parents 

of 

Nancy 

Eldred&e 

Garn 


Thomas  (29)  and  Esther  (29) 
were  married  14  March  1868  in  the 
Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  They  settled  for  one  year  in  the 
Sugar  House  Ward  where  Esther's 
father,  Ira  Eldredge,  was  bishop  then 
moved  to  Coalville  where  they  raised 
their  family  of  six  children  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


▼       The  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  Thomas  and  Esther  were  married 
and  sealed  to  each  other  in  1868.  Photo,  1857. 


Esther  Ann  Eldredge  penned  this 
brief  sketch  of  her  life  before 
marriage  [unedited]: 
My  name  is  Esther  A.  Eldredge 
Garn.  Born  at  Indiana  Marian  County, 
Warren  Township,  on  March  24th  1839, 
came  to  Utah  with  my  parents  in 
September  22nd,  1847.  My  girlhood  edu- 
cation was  very  poor  as  I  went  to  school 
but  very  little.  .  .  .  can  remember  seeing 
the  house  where  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
were  killed  and  also  remember  going  all 
through  the  Nauvoo  Temple.  1  can  also 
remember  crossing  the  plains,  the 
Mississippi  River  in  a  stream  boat  and 
father  standing  on  the  boat  in  water  up  to 
his  knees,  before  we  landed.  1  can  remem- 
ber of  being  at  Council  Bluff  and  seeing 
the  Mormon  Battalion  leave,  we  spent  the 
winter  of  1846  and  Spring  of  1847  in 
Winter  Quarters  and  left  Winter 
Quarters  in  the  spring  of  1847.  The  men 
would  look  for  buffalo  skulls  for  messages 
from  President  Young's  company  ahead  of 
us.  1  can  remember  seeing  the  valley 
from  the  top  of  the  large  mountain  as  we 
were  crossing  it.  A  wagon  loaded  with 
seed  grain  tipped  over  in  the  creek 
between  the  two  moun- 
tains, I  happened  to  be 
in  the  wagon  and  was 
carried  to  the  shore, 
none  the  worse  off, 
only  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  rag  dolls 
floating  down  the 
river.  The  most  impor- 
tant tiling  I  can 
remember  is  the  time 
when  1  went  out  into 
the  field  with  my 
father  to  kill  crickets, 
the  sea  gulls  came  and 
devoured  them." 
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The  Old  Rock  School 
House  (Church) 

For  Sunday  services  and 
other  church  meetings,  the  Eldredge 
family  met  in  the  first  church  built  in 
Coalville,  which  became  known  as 
the  Old  Rock  School  House.  It 
housed  the  Coalville  Ward  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  created  in  1861. 

Farmers  donated  materials, 
labor  and  know-how  to  construct  the 
building.  The  stone  was  quarried 
from  a  hilly  ledge  a  short  distance 
from  the  building  spot  and  lumber 
was  hauled  from  a  saw  mill  about 
five  miles  up  Echo  canyon. 

The  church  (school)  was  fin- 
ished in  1865  and  dedicated  by 
Brigham  Young  in  the  fall  of  1868.10 

In  the  book,  A  History  of 
Summit  County,  the  rock  schoolhouse 
is  described  as  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity: The  school  was  in  the  middle  of 
town  and,  like  the  hearth  in  a  family 


home,  it  became  the  center  of  community, 
where  Latter-day  Saints  shared  their 
sense  of  God  and  of  what  united  them  as 
a  group  of  pioneers  so  far  from  their  earli- 
er homes.  Here  they  created  new  net- 
works of  relationships  that  solidified  and 
fortified  their  efforts  at  settlement.11 

In  addition  to  worship  services, 
the  church  was  used  for  community 
meetings,  church  activities,  school, 
plays,  dances  and  parties,  recitals, 
dramatic  presentations,  political  ral- 
lies, and  as  a  place  to  gather  for  safety 
in  case  of  Indian  raids.  A  bell  in  the 
belfry  called  the  children  to  school 
and  warned  of  impending  danger. 

It  was  in  this  building  the 
town  of  Coalville  was  planned  and 
platted  by  its  founding  fathers  and 
officers  were  chosen  to  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  the  small  community.  Laws 
were  formulated  here  and  many  com- 
munity meetings  were  held  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents. The  Summit  Stake  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  was  organized  here  in  1877.12 


In  the  1970s  the 
school  /  church  meetinghouse  was 
moved  to  Lagoon  Amusement  Park  in 
Farmington,  Utah,  and  became  part  of 
its  "Pioneer  Village"  attraction.  The 
building  contains  the  original  pews, 
pot-bellied  stove  and  lecturn.13 


▼  The  old  rock  schoolhouse  in  Coalville,  ca. 
1900. 

Built  in  1865,  the  building  was  used 
as  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  community'  center 
for  many  years.  In  one  of  her  short  autobi- 
ograpies,  which  Nancy  recorded  [unedited]: 
Grew  up  in  the  city  of  Coalville  where  I  received  my 
schooling,  and  attended  church  School  and  the  vari- 
ous church  actwities  at  that  time  were  held  in  a  one 
room  rock  church  house  with  a  lean  to  on  the  back. 
We  didn't  have  the  equipment  and  outlines  as  they 
Iwve  them  nowM 
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Nancy's  Early  Schooling 
and  Church  Activity 

A  big  portion  of  Nancy's 
childhood  revolved  around  the  old 
rock  school  house.  Two  of  the  three 
major  influences  in  her  young  life 
were  centered  there:  church,  school, 
and  family.  Nancy  described  her 
school  days  in  the  building  briefly  in 
one  of  her  short  life  histories. 
[Nancy's  spelling  &  grammar  are 
copied  as  originally  written.]: 

Our  school  house  was  a  Rock 
building  with  one  large  room  and  a  small 
one  on  the  end  of  it  [a  vestry  in  the  back]. 
The  larger  [older]  grades  met  in  the  large 
room  and  the  small  [younger]  ones  in  the 
rear  room.  There  usually  was  two  teach- 
ers for  the  eight  grades  the  room  was 
heated  with  a  coal  stove  which  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  room  many  mornings 
we  were  cold  until  around  noon.  Our 
drinking  water  was  in  a  bucket  sometimes 
dived  from  the  ditch,  a  diver  which  we  all 
used  to  drink  from.  There  was  no  inside 
conveniences,  the  house  at  that  time 
served  for  church,  school  and  all  the  vari- 
ous ward  activities.15 

As  for  church,  Nancy  was 
baptized  by  James  Welsh  on  29  Sept. 
1879  (probably  in  the  Weber  River) 
and  confirmed  by  Samual  Faddis. 

Of  her  own  spiritual  growth, 
she  wrote  "J  always  attended  Sabbath 
School  as  a  child,  and  as  I  grew  older  was 
sustained  as  a  teacher."16  In  another 
history  she  added,  "1  taught  in  Sunday 
School  three  or  four  years  in  Coalville."17 

Along  with  her  siblings, 
Nancy  would  have  attended  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  meetings  at 
the  old  rock  school  house  in  the  center 
of  town  as  she  moved  into  her  teen 
years.  ("Mutual"  was  the  Church's 
youth  organization  designed  to  help 
young  people  gain  testimonies  and 
find  happiness  in  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come.  Today  the  youth  auxiliary  is 
called  Young  Men  and  Young 
Women.) 

The  rock  school  was  the  gath- 
ering place  for  all  church  dances, 
socials,  and  religious  meetings. 
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▼     A  mother  in  Coalville  scrubs  her 
daughter  in  the  family  wash  tub,  ca.  1900. 

Nancy  probably  grew  up  getting 
ready  for  Sunday  church  the  night  before. 
Bathing  was  a  common  Saturday  night  routine 
for  many  early  pioneers.  Family  members 
washed  off  the  week's  dust  and  grime  taking 
turns  using  the  same  water  in  the  galvanized 
tub.  If  it  cooled  too  much,  more  hot  water  was 
poured  in  from  a  steaming  kettle  on  the  wood- 
burning  stove. 


a     Thomas  Garn  (right)  and  his  son, 
William,  ca.  1900. 

We  know  from  collective  family  stories 
that  Thomas,  Esther,  and  their  children  were 
fully  involved  in  the  church.  Their  names 
appear  on  the  records  of  the  Coalville  Ward, 
where  Thomas  served  as  a  ward  teacher  and  as 
a  high  priest.  Nancy  in  writing  her  father's 
short  biography,  stated  "he  remained  true  to  the 
church  until  his  death  in  1920  being  nearly  81  years 

of  age.  "18 

Judging  from  Nancy's  life  alone,  it's 
apparent  she  was  raised  in  a  home  where  the 
love  of  and  commitment  to  the  gospel  was 
preached  and  exemplified  for  Nancy,  too, 
remained  true  to  the  church  until  her  own 
death  in  1957  being  86  years  of  age.19 
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■^     Students  in  front  of  the  Old  Rock  School 
House,  1892. 

Nancy's  two  youngest  brothers,  Will 
(14),  and  Ed  (12)  are  labeled  on  the  right  side  of 
the  photograph. 


A  Jail  Break  from  the  Old 
Rock  School  House 

In  addition  to  normal  commu- 
nity services  and  activities,  the  little 
church  house  was  also  used  for  the 
incarceration  of  criminals. 

Once,  when  used  as  a  jail,  an 
ugly  incident  occurred  there.  It  was 
during  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War  in 
1867.  The  local  militia,  captained  by 
Alma  Eldredge  (Esther's  younger 


brother,  photo  p.  11),  captured  two 
groups  of  Indians  who  had  been  plan- 
ning a  raid  on  Coalville.  Among 
them  were  three  white  men,  including 
Ike  Potter,  who  had  a  warrant  out  for 
his  arrest.  (Potter  and  his  two  associ- 
ates had  been  inciting  the  Indians  to 
war  against  Mormon  settlements.) 
After  their  capture,  the  Indians  and 
whites  were  all  escorted  back  to 
Coalville.  The  Indians  were  placed  in 
the  rock  fort  and  the  three  white  men 
inside  the  old  rock  schoolhouse. 
Nancy's  Uncle  Alma  recorded  what 
happened  next  in  his  diary  (reprinted 
as  in  original): 

The  Sheriff  placed  Potter  and  his 
two  associates  under  guard  as  there  was 
no  jail  in  the  place  [so  he]  secured  permis- 
sion to  place  them  in  the  school  house 


under  his  guard.  One  of  the  guards 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  had 
occasion  to  step  out  doors  and  the 
prisoners  were  laying  on  the  floor 
with  quilts  for  bedding.  The  instant 
the  one  guard  stepped  out  of  the 
door,  the  prisoners  jumped  to  their 
feet  and  one  of  them  grabbed  onto 
the  other  guard  and  the  other  two 
dashed  for  the  door  and  the  third 
prisoner  had  pushed  the  guard  who 
was  setting  on  a  bench  at  the 
instant  was  shoved  onto  the  floor. 
The  prisoner  failing  to  get  the 
guards  gun  went  for  the  door  quickly. 
The  indoor  guard  screamed  and  the 
guard  on  the  outside  saw  the  man 
as  they  emerged  from  the  door  and 
hollered  "STOP".  They  failed  to  do 
so  and  he  fired  a  shot  from  a  gun 
loaded  with  buck  shot  and  Potter 
fell. 

The  guard  from  the  inside 
rushed  to  the  street  and  fired  a  shot 
[at]  the  speeding  prisoner  and  he 
was  so  far  distant  then  that  only  a 
few  shots  from  a  shot  gun  hit  him  in 
the  leg.  Tlie  other  prisoner  attempted 
to  rush  past  a  nearby  Tenon  guard 
and  the  guard  commanded  him  to 
halt  but  he  paid  no  attention  arid 
the  guard  fired  a  shot  with  his  rifle 
and  the  prisoner  run  but  a  few  steps 
and  fell  down  dead.20 

The  unfortunate  killing  of 
two  of  the  prisoners  induced  the 
captive  Indians  to  settle  their 
differences  peacefully,  which 
they  did.  But  the  third,  slightly 
wounded  prisoner  got  away  and 
proceeded  to  Fort  Douglas  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  where,  as  Alma  wrote, 
he  went  before  Judge  Titus  the  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Territory  of 
Utah  who  was  a  rank  and  bigoted  enemy 
of  the  people  of  Utah.  He  grasped  at 
every  rumor  that  was  put  afloat  to  exer- 
cise judicial  rule.  Hence  here  was  an 
opportunity  which  he  grasped  at.lx 

Murder  charges  were  filed 
against  twelve  Coalsville  men,  includ- 
ing Captain  Alma  Eldredge.  The  case 
dragged  through  the  courts  in  Salt 
Lake  City  for  over  ten  years  before 
charges  were  finally  dropped. 

A  lot  of  drama  involving  the 
little,  unpretentious,  rock  church! 

(Over  the  years  differing  versions  of  this  story 
have  ciiculated  —  some  with  Ike  Potter  and  his 
two  associates  as  the  heroes  and  the  Coalville 
militia  as  the  villians.  The  accounts  seem  to 
depend  on  whose  relatives  are  telling  the  story.) 
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Nancy's  Home  Life  and 
!  Housework 

Nancy  grew  up  in  a  home  of 

i  order.  The  womenfolk  in  the  family 

i  scrubbed  the 

i  board  floors  of 
their  home  and 

j  used  lime  for 
cleaning  the 
walls.22 

Coal  oil 

|  lamps  were  their 

|  sources  of  light  or 
sometimes  brass 

!  candlesticks 

1  mounted  with 

j  candles,  which 

I  they  made  them- 

I  selves  using  tal- 

j  low  rendered 

'  from  beef  fat  and 
poured  into  can- 
dle molds.23 

Nancy 

|  probably  milked 
cows,  gathered 

I  eggs,  helped  pull 

I  weeds  in  the  gar- 

|  den,  and  assisted 
her  mother  in 
preserving  the 
food  they  grew. 
She  also 
learned  from  her 
mother  how  to 
find  and  use  edi- 
ble foods  native 
to  the  valley: 
water  cress  and 
asparagus  found 
along  ditches  in 
the  spring;  pig 
weeds,  which 
tasted  much  like 
spinach  when 
cooked;  and  dan- 
delion greens. 

Service  berries,        ""  -  _■«_■■■«*** 
elderberries  and 

chokecherries  made  excellent  jams, 
jellies  and  sauces.  Peppermint,  also 
found  along  the  ditch  banks,  made  a 
delicious  tea,  and  was  used  to  flavor 
apple  jelly 

Nancy  also  learned  to  prepare 
fish  and  wild  game,  which  was  plen- 
tiful near  their  home.  To  flavor  the 


meat,  she  learned  to  gather  horserad- 
ish and  grind  it  to  make  a  tangy 
accompaniment.  The  grinding  was 
often  done  outside,  because  fresh  air 
helped  soften  the  stinging  and  burn- 
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^    Nancy's  mother,  Esther  Ann  Eldredge 
Garn,  ca.  1895. 

In  her  brief  autobiography  Esther 
described  her  early  mastery  of  working  with 
wool,  a  skill  she  learned  from  her  own  mother, 
Nancy  Black  Eldredge:  /  started  spinning  and 
coloring  yarn  when  1  was  13  years  of  age,  preparing 
it  for  the  loom.  All  the  weaving  was  done  right  at 
home.  1  did  this  kind  of  work  until  I  was  25  years  of 
age  then  President  Young  started  woolen  mills  so 
they  sent  my  work  there  to  be  done.^ 


ing  sensation  caused  by  the  biting 
horseradish  fumes. 

Sheep  herds  ranged  in  the 
hills  near  Coalville.  Wool  was  plenti- 
ful. With  knowledge  and  artistry 

passed  down  from 
her  grandmother, 
Nancy  Black 
Eldredge,  who 
lived  nearby,  and 
her  own  mother, 
Esther,  young 
Nancy  probably 
learned  how  to 
shear  sheep,  wash 
the  filthy,  briar- 
filled  wool,  color  it 
using  natural  dyes, 
card  it,  spin  it,  then 
weave  it  into  cloth. 
She  also  learned  to 
knit  with  the  home- 
produced  yarn.24 
Esther  also 
taught  Nancy  and 
her  other  two 
daughters  to  knit 
their  own  stockings 
and  make  their 
own  clothes.25 
Most  likely  they 
sewed  all  their 
clothes  by  hand 
with  a  needle  and 
thread,  not  with  a 
sewing  machine. 
It  was  said 
that  sewing  items 
were  so  scarce  at 
that  time  that  in 
nearby  Hennefer- 
ville  one  year  there 
was  only  one  needle 
and  all  the  women 
of  the  town  shared 
it.  They  were  care- 
ful not  to  lose  the 
precious  needle 
when  they  took  it 
from  house  to 
house.26 
Sewing  was  a  skill  which 
served  Nancy  well  when  she  had  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  clothe.  In  fact, 
Nancy  became  so  adept  at  sewing 
that,  later,  as  a  young  mother  in 
Idaho,  she  tailored  clothes  for  many 
others  —  sometimes  as  gifts,  some- 
times for  income.27 
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The  Garns  Move  to  a  Farm 

In  about  1884,  when  Nancy 
was  fourteen,  her  father  purchased  a 
farm  south  of  Coalville  several 
miles.29  Amanda  Garn  Meadows, 
Nancy's  sister,  told  her  niece,  Fern 
Birch  (Nancy's  daughter),  the  money 
for  the  farm  had  come  from  Thomas' 
father,  Martin  Garn,  who  lived  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  She  told  Fern  her 
grandfather  Garn  "was  a  wealthy  man 
and  that  every  fall  he  sent  them  money, 
usually  about  $600  and  that  is  what  they 
bought  the  farm  with."30 


However,  Marian  McQueen 
Smith,  a  Garn  descendant,  possesses  a 
promisory  note,  signed  by  Thomas 
Garn  and  dated  1  March  1883,  which 
outlines  the  terms  of  a  $400  loan  (at 
10%  interest)  —  money  from  Esther's 
brother,  Edmond  Eldredge.  It's  possi- 
ble this  money  paid  for  (or  assisted  in 
purchasing)  the  farm.    A  second  pos- 
sibility is  that  one  source  of  funds  was 
used  to  purchase  the  farm,  the  other 
to  build  a  substantial  home.31 

In  one  of  her  life  histories 
Nancy  wrote:  They  [Thomas  and  whoever 
helped  him]  moved  the  log  house  from 


Jk 


town  to  the  farm  [probably  by  pulling  it 
with  ox  teams,  as  was  commonly  done  at 
that  time3,2].  We  took  one  room  for  a  barn 
[giving  their  animals  a  place  out  of  the 
elements].  He  made  three  rooms  [for  family 
use]  and  later  on  he  built  the  brick  house.33 
Nancy  also  wrote  [unedited]: 
Wlten  I  was  quite  young  my 
parents  sold  their  city  property  and 
moved  to  a  farm  a  distance  out  adjoining 
Coalville,  we  then  walked  to  church  and 
school,  no  buses  in  those  days  and  cars, 
Electricity  and  Telephones  were 
unknown.  We  depended  on  the  horse  and 
wagon  or  buggy  if  we  could  afford  one  for 
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conveyance,  and  oxen  were  no  curiosity.34 

Layout  of  the  Garn  Home 

Marian  McQueen  Smith,  a 
great  granddaughter  of  Thomas  and 
Esther  Garn,  grew  up  in  Hoytsville 
and  was  in  the  Garn  home  many 
times  as  a  child.  She  described  what 
it  was  like: 

The  broad  side  of  the  brick  home 
Thomas  Garn  built  for  his  family  faced 
east  towards  the  red  hillside,  which  was 
directly  across  the  road.  To  the  south  [left 
in  the  photo  below],  a  lane  descended 


from  South  Hoytsville  Road  down  onto 
the  property  near  the  house. 

From  the  small  porch  on  the  left 
visitors  stepped  into  a  large  living  room 
with  high  ceilings,  which  was  heated  by  a 
coal  stove.  To  the  left  (off  of  the  living  • 
room)  was  a  bedroom.  Directly  through 
was  the  heart  of  the  home  —  a  huge 
kitchen  with  a  big,  square  table,  which 
sometimes  seated  up  to  twenty  people. 
The  east  door  of  the  kitchen  opened  onto 
the  large  porch  [visible  on  the  right]. 

Two  more  bedrooms  —  one  on 
the  north  end  [at  the  right],  another  on 
the  west  side  [at  the  back  of  this  photo] 


completed  the  main  living  area. 

Stairs  at  the  north  end  of  the 
kitchen  descended  to  a  dirt  cellar.    The 
well,  which  furnished  water  for  home  use, 
was  outside,  on  the  north  end  [to  the 
right]  of  the  Garn  home.35 

Marian's  sister,  Ruth 
McQueen  Richins,  remembers  going 
to  the  Thomas  Garn  home  (which  was 
then  occupied  by  their  son  Will  and 
his  wife,  Elle)  with  her  grandparents, 
Ed  and  Pearl  Garn,  and  being  sent  out 
to  the  well  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house  to  pump  buckets  of  water  to 
help  fix  dinner.36 


Thomas  and  Esther  Garn  posed  for  this  photo 
in  the  yard  on  their  farm  a  mile  south  of 
Coalville,  Utah.  Their  son,  Ed  and  his  wife, 
Pearl,  are  in  the  center,  with  another  son,  Will, 
on  the  right,  ca.  1905. 

Ed  and  Pearl  lived  on  their  own  farm 
three  miles  south  of  Thomas  and  Esther.  Will 
and  his  wife,  Elle  (who  was  Pearl's  sister),  took 
over  his  parent's  farm  after  Thomas  and 
Esther's  deaths  in  the  1920s  and  lived  there 
until  the  late  40s,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  out 
of  the  family.37 

Photo  courtesy  Carol  Brown  Cooper 
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Rattlesnakes 
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George  Beard  (1854-1944), 
I  was  once  described  as  an  artist  with 
a  camera.  He  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  Coalville  and  took  thousands  of 
"^  photographs  of  the  community  and 
mountains  nearby,  the  one  on  this 
page  included.  (More  of  his  photos 
are  included  in  this  volume.)  In  his 
journal,  Beard  described  one  of  the 
hazards  of  living  in  Chalk  Creek 
Valley  —  rattlesnakes!  David  Birch 
I  and  Nancy  Garn,  who  would  have 
known  George  Beard  and  roamed 
the  valley  as  he  did,  surely  had 
snake  experiences  similar  to  the 
ones  he  relates  here: 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1869, 
Coalville,  cows  were  driven  every  morn- 
ing to  the  cemetery.  They  would  wan- 
der over  Spring,  Sage,  Dry,  and  Allan's 
j$_  hollows,  to  feed  during  the  day.  It 
>    became  my  chore  to  find  and  drive  the 
{jM  Beard's  cows  home  every  night.   The 


s 
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hollows  mentioned  were  infested  with 
rattlesnakes.  I  found  the  best  thing  to 
kill  them  was  the  tip  of  a  small  green 
willow  about  four  feet  long.  One  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  would  kill  any 
rattlesnake. 

One  dark  night  my  cows  had 
strayed  into  Grass  Creek  and  in  cross- 
ing the  divide  between  Grass  Creek  and 
Dry  Hollow  I  stepped  on  one  which 
must  have  been  asleep.  I  had  on  a  pair 
of  thick  cowhide  boots.  The  snake  struck 
me  on  the  leg  but  the  fangs  didn't  pene- 
trate the  boot,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the 
force  of  the  blow.  I  killed  it  in  the  dark 
with  my  trusty  willow. 

Another  time  in  the  spring 
while  taking  a  photo  of  Coalville  on  the 
ledge  [perhaps  the  one  shown  on  pages 
52-53],  I  felt  peculiar  sensations,  looked 
down  and  saw  a  beautiful  rattler  which 
had  just  crawled  out  of  his  winter  resort 
and  was  too  weak  to  move.  1  said  beau- 
tiful because  it  had  just  cast  off  his  win- 
ter coat  and  his  large  dark  diamond 


spots  showing  against  his  clean  body 
made  him  look  beautiful.  1  always  car- 
ried my  magic  wand.  One  blow  did  the 
job.  Every  time  I  see  the  photo  of 
Coalville  I  remember  the  incident.38 

Thomas  Garn,  Nancy's 
father,  encountered  rattlesnakes,  too, 
as  he  walked  to  and  performed  his 
different  jobs. 
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Thomas  Garn's  Work 

Nancy  wrote  of  her  father's 
occupation:  My  father  depended  on 
days  labor  for  a  living  while  we  never  had 
an  abundance  of  this  worlds  goods  we 
were  generally  warmly  clothed  and  never 
went  hungry.39 

After  Nancy's  death  in  1957, 
Millie  Birch  Bean,  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters, asked  Nancy's  sister, 
Amanda  Garn  Meadows, 
about  her  childhood. 
Part  of  her  aunt's 
response  touched  on 
Thomas  Garn's  work. 
Millie  wrote  of  Amanda's 
reply  in  a  letter  to  another 
family  member  [unedited]: 
"1  forgot  to  mention  that  I 
asked  Aunt  Mandy  about 
their  early  life  in  Coalville.  . 
.  .  She  said  grandpa  worked 
as  a  carpenter  at  the 
Wasatch  Mine  and  did  so 
after  they  moved  to  the 
farm.  He  walked  to  the 
mine  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening  they  took  the 
wagon  and  went  after  him. 
She  and  Mother  [Amanda 
and  Nancy]  roamed  all  over 
those  hills  and  canyons  and 
she  wonders  now  how 
Grandmother  [Esther  Ann 
Eldredge  Garn]  ever  dared 
let  them  do  it.' '40 

The  Wasatch  Mine 
where  Thomas  did  car- 
pentry work  was  one  of 
seven  major  coal  mines 
It  was  about  five  miles 
from  the  Garn  farm,  a  long  walk. 

Thomas  also  hired  out  doing 
farm  work.  Nancy  recorded  [unedited]: 
/  remember  my  mother  sending  me  with 
dinner  when  he  was  working  for  labor 
cradling  wheat,  with  a  cradle  scythe  with 
a  wooden  rack  and  raking  the  wheat  off 
the  scythe  cradle  with  a  rake  with  teeth 
about  6  inches  long  into  a  bundle  and 
bound  by  hand.41 
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^     Thomas  Garn,  Nancy's  father,  ca.  1895. 

i      One  of  George  Beard's  winter  photographs 
with  Coalville's  Summit  Stake  Tabernacle 
steeple  in  the  background,  ca.  1910. 
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Farm  Life  for  Generations 
of  Garns 

To  supplement  his  income 
working  at  various  odd  jobs,  Thomas 
also  made  sure  the  family  produced 
whatever  they  could  at  home.  Nancy 
wrote  of  her  father's  home  produc- 
tion efforts:  He  raised  a  good  garden  of 
potatoes,  cabbages  and  other  vegetables. 
From  the  cabbages  he  always  made  a  bar- 
rel of  kraut.  He  had  his  own  cow.  And 
he  usually  butchered  his  own  beef,  jerked 
and  dried  part  of  it  and  corned  the 
remainder  (put  it  down  in  brine).42 

Ruth  McQueen  Richins,  the 
granddaughter  of  Ed  Garn,  Thomas' 
youngest  son,  grew  up  close  to  her 
Garn  grandparents  in  Hoytsville,  just 
down  the  road  from  the  farm  where 
her  great  grandparents,  Thomas  and 
Esther  Garn  had  lived.  She  explained 
how,  as  a  child,  she  learned  to  garden 
and  preserve  foods  by  working  along- 
side her  grandparents,  Ed  and  Pearl 
Garn:  My  Grandma  [Pearl]  Garn  taught 
me  to  love  the  soil,  love  the  earth.  She 
and  grandpa  had  a  huge  garden  between 
their  home  and  ours  and  in  the  spring  I 
would  help  them  plant  it.  And  that  was 
the  love  of  my  life  to  work  out  there  with 
them.  I  just  loved  it.43 

Ruth  also  spoke  fondly  of  her 
grandparent's  yearly  sauerkraut-mak- 


ing, a  culinary  art  Ed  Garn  learned 
from  his  father,  Thomas: 

Making  kraut  was  a  family  tra- 
dition. My  great  grandpa  Thomas  Garn 
made  the  kraut  knife  that  Grandpa  Ed 
used.  Grandpa,  he'd  always  shred  the 
cabbage.  Grandpa  always  made  kraut. 
He  had  this  kraut  knife  and  he  had  his 
rhythm.  And  grandma  Pearl  would  say, 
"Come  on,  Dad,  you  're  going  too  slow. 
Hurry  up,  Ed. "  But  he  had  his  rhythm 
and  wouldn't  be  hurried. 

The  kraut  knife  was  like  a  box 
with  a  blade  on  it  and  he'd  put  the  cab- 
bage in  there  with  a  cover  over  it  and  he'd 
take  it  across  that  knife  then  he'd  put  the 
shredded  cabbage  in  a  50-gallon  wooden 
barrel.  They'd  fill  it  clear  up  then  they'd 
wheel  it  outside.  Grandpa  would  twist 
the  barrel  so  he  could  get  it  out  the  door, 
out  of  the  kitchen.  And  it  would  freeze 
solid.  That's  how  they  preserved  it  over 
the  winter.    And  I  remember  as  a  kid 
going  out  there  with  a  butcher  knife  and 
I'd  chisel  off  some  of  that  frozen  sauer- 
kraut. It  was  a  treat. 

To  make  kraut,  you  have  to  take 
good,  hard  heads  of  cabbage,  shred  them, 
then  put  on  a  layer  of  kosher  salt  —  rock 
salt  is  what  we  used  to  use  —  and  then 
tamp  it  down.  We  had  a  big  old  wooden 
mallet  with  a  handle  on  it  and  grandma 
would  tamp  it  down  until  the  juice  would 
start  to  come  up.  Then  you  add  the  next 
layer  and  salt  a  little  bit.  And  taste  to  see 


if  it's  salty  enough.  And  you  just  keep 
building  those  layers.  Tamping  is  the 
secret  to  getting  the  juice  out  of  the  cab- 
bage and  to  get  out  any  air  pockets. 
That's  what  preserves  it;  the  juice  fer- 
ments around  it. 

Wlien  the  winter  got  warmer, 
we'd  make  kraut  in  a  big,  5-gallon  crock. 
Then,  when  it  was  all  tamped  full,  mother 
would  put  a  big  dinner  plate  over  it  and 
set  a  big  rock  on  it  —  it  had  to  be  just  the 
right  weight  —  to  keep  the  juice  up  over 
the  kraut.  Then  she'd  cover  the  crock 
with  a  clean  dishtowel  to  keep  the  flies 
and  bugs  out.44 

Ruth  said  Will  Garn,  Thomas 
and  Esther's  middle  son,  took  over 
the  family  farm  when  his  parents 
died.  Will  and  his  wife,  Elle,  lived 
much  like  his  parents  had  done  before 
him.  They  subsisted  mainly  on  what 
they  could  produce  or  grow  them- 
selves —  raised  a  pig  or  two,  had  a 
few  cows  to  milk,  one  or  two  work 
horses  to  help  with  the  hefty  work, 
and  lots  of  chickens.    They  also  culti- 
vated a  big,  big  garden  and  abundant 
fruit  trees.  Farming  provided  what 
they  needed  and  not  much  more,  but 
that's  all  they  wanted.  Life  was 
good.45 

▼       Thomas  Garn  (on  the  right)  and  his  three 
sons,  (L-R):  Ed  (Ruth  Richins'  grandfather), 
Will  (who  took  over  the  family  farm),  and 
Martin,  ca.  1915. 
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Summit  Stake  Academy 

When  the  first  high  school  in 
Coalville  was  opened,  known  as  the 
Summit  Stake  Academy,  Nancy 
attended  two  winters.  She  wrote: 

At  first  it  was  held  in  a  building 
that  served  as  a  dance  hall  with  a  curtain 
across  the  center  There  was  two  depart- 
ments —  intermediate  and  primary. 
They  had  two  teachers.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  two  semesters  and  taking 
the  intermediate  department  In  that  they 
taught  Theology  a  lot  of  the  more 
advanced  subjects  —  they  also  had  a  the- 
ology course  similar  to  our  Seminaries 
now.  Joseph  G.  Nelson  [and  his  wife] 
taught  the  first  two  years,  the  third  year 
George  Middleton  [and  Mary  Woodruff} 
taught.  Didn't  go  the  second  year.46 

The  Summit  Stake  Academy 
was  founded  by  a  charter  from 
Wilford  Woodruff,  president  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Although  the  church  funded 
the  school,  students  who  were  not 
members  were  accepted  on  equal 
terms  as  members.  William  Z.  Terry, 


the  school  principal,  writing  in 
elaborated:  "The  Church  is  willing  to  \ 
provide  us  a  good  high  school  and  to  pay^ 
practically  the  whole  expense  of  running* 
it  if  we  will  only  support  it  by  sending  a  | 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  justify  3 
the  expenditure."47 

The  school,  which  provided  t 
academic  instruction,  as  well  as  reli-  g 
gious,  spiritual  and  moral  training,  j 
continued  for  several  years,  being  S 
held  in  one  building  and  then  another.  | 
About  ten  years  after  Nancy  moved  | 
away  a  permanent  building  was  con-J 
structed  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
town.48 

Nancy  studied  from  books 
her  family  bought  and  handed  down 
from  one  child  to  another.  (After  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  Summit  dis- 
trict began  providing  books  for  stu- 
dents.) 

Nancy  never  stopped  study- 
ing. She  loved  to  read.  Through  her 
life  she  was  often  called  on  to  give 
public  readings  and  was  good  at 
mimicking  dialects  in  her  presenta- 
tions.49 


Top:  Main  Street  in  Coalville,  as  it  looked 
when  Nancy  walked  to  high  school  in  town 
each  day,  ca.  1890. 

The  Church-sponsored  Summit 
Stake  Academy,  where  Nancy  attended  high 
school,  was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Coalville 
Coop  on  the  west  (right)  side  of  Main  Street 
above. 

Bottom:  Coalville  Coop  Mercantile  where 
Summit  Stake  Academy  classes  were  held  on 
the  top  floor  above  the  store,  ca.  1910. 

A  large,  upstairs  room  was  divided 
by  a  curtain  to  form  two  teaching  areas.50 
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The  Thomas  and  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn  Family,  ca.  1888. 

Standing  L-R:  Thomas  Martin  Garn,  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn,  Edmund  Garn,  Flavilla  Catherine  Garn,  Amanda  Matilda  Garn 

Seated  front  L-R:  Thomas  Garn,  William  Joshua  Garn,  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn 
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►      Students  at  the  Crass  Creek  School,  about 
ten  years  after  Nancy  would  have  taught 
there,  April  1899. 


Following  Nancy's  high 
school  graduation  she  began  working 
at  several  different  jobs,  which  she 
fleetingly  mentions  in  her  life  history: 

"1  spent  one  summer  in 
Wanship  with  the  Robt  Young  family,  a 
family  I  liked  very  much.  I  taught  a  term 
of  school  at  Castle  Rock  also  one  at  Grass 
Creek"51 

Concerning  the  job  in 
Wanship,  she  wrote  in  another  autobi- 
ography, "I  spent  one  summer  in 
Wanship  in  the  employment  of  a  Mrs. 
Young,  whom  I  learned  to  like  very 
much."52  So  it  seems  the  arrangement 
there  as  a  governess  or  housekeeper 
(or  both)  was  an  agreeable  one. 

In  those  brief  statements 
Nancy  condensed  most  of  what  we 
know  about  her  experiences  regarding 
three  jobs  in  three  different  locations. 

Wanship  was  a  small,  agricul- 
tural community  south  of  Hoytsville 
when  Nancy  worked  there  in  about 
1890.  Today  it  is  a  bedroom  commu- 
nity for  people  who  live  there  and 
commute  to  Coalville,  Park  City,  or 
Salt  Lake  City.53 

Grass  Creek,  where  Nancy 
taught  one  term,  was  about  two  miles 
north  of  Coalville,  close  enough  that 
she  probably  rode  a  horse  back  and 


forth  each  day.  Grass  Creek  was  a 
mining  boomtown  at  that  time  and 
was  home  to  mine  workers  of  many 
nationalities  —  Greeks,  Italians, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  English,  Irish,  and 
Austrians.  It  was  a  prosperous,  grow- 
ing community  with  many  businesses 
and  a  variety  of  buildings  —  miners' 
shacks,  Victorian  homes,  company 
stores,  mining  offices,  churches,  barns 
and  corrals.  And  it  had  a  good 
school,  which  is  where  Nancy  taught. 
Part  of  her  job  may  have  been  to  help 
Americanize  the  children  of  new 
immigrants  —  teach  them  American 
history  and  laws  and  social  mores. 

Over  the  years,  as  Grass 
Creek's  coal  mines  lost  business  to 
competition  in  other  places,  the  com- 
munity began  to  shrink.  Now  it's  a 
ghost  town  with  none  of  its  former 
buildings  remaining.54 

Castle  Rock,  the  other  loca- 
tion where  Nancy  taught,  was  named 
for  the  castle-like  sandstone  cliffs  on 
the  north  side  of  an  impressive 
canyon,  where  it  is  situated  fifteen 
miles  east  of  present-day  Echo.    In 
the  1890s  the  small  community  was 
growing  and  had  its  own  school, 
where  Nancy  worked,  but,  like  Grass 
Creek,  began  to  decline  in  the  early 
1900s.  It,  too,  is  now  gone.  Today  the 
land  is  used  for  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing.55 
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i       Girls  on  a  pioneer  Coalville  Coop 
Mercantile  float  are  all  decked  out  for  a  4th  or 
24th  of  July  parade,  ca.  late  1890s. 

▼  Parade  participants  in  Coalville  prepare 
to  peddle  their  way  down  the  parade  route, 
ca.  late  1890s. 

Parades  on  July  4th  and  24th  always 
included  a  covered  wagon  pulled  by  oxen  with 
children  peeking  their  heads  out  from  either 
end  of  the  canvas  cover;  lovely  floats  created 
with  pioneer  or  patriotic  themes;  men  in  pio- 
neer garb  walking  with  their  old-style  guns 
propped  on  their  shoulders;  hay  wagons  filled 
with  children  singing  pioneer  songs;  and  of 
course,  marching  brass  bands  playing  rousing, 
patriotic  tunes. 


Celebrations  and 
Entertainment 

The  Garns,  Birches  and  other 
early  settlers  in  Coalville  and 
Hoytsville  worked  hard  and  played 
hard.  The  difficulties  they  endured 
were  made  more  bearable  when  they 
had  a  celebration,  party,  concert, 
parade,  fair,  or  dance  to  look  forward 
to.  And  there  was  always  some  fes- 
tive event  brewing. 

Many  cultural  events  cen- 
tered around  church  events.  The  rock 
schoolhouse  frequently  welcomed 
gatherings  for  concerts,  plays,  and 
musicals,  as  well  as  ward  choir  pro- 
grams, organ  and  piano  recitals,  and 
dramatic  presentations.56  Nancy 
became  accomplished  in  giving  read- 
ings, a  talent  she  probably  developed 
during  her  school  years  in  Summit 
County.57 

In  the  summer,  community 
fairs  and  picnics  drew  people  together 
for  daylong  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  foot  races,  potato-sack  races,  horse- 
shoe pitching,  and  baseball  games. 
The  gatherings  were  always  replete 
with  tantalizing  food,  which  gave  the 
womenfolk  opportunities  to  garner 
praise  for  their  culinary  skills.58 

July  hosted  the  biggest  festiv- 
ities with  Independence  Day  on  the 
4th  and  Pioneer  Day  on  the  24th.  The 
two  holidays  vied  for  the  most  par- 
ticipants. 


The  birth  of  the  nation  had 
been  celebrated  annually  for  almost  a 
century  nationally  but  Pioneer  Day 
was  new,  as  only  a  few  years  had 
passed  sincp  Mormon  pioneers  had 
entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The 
event  was  enthusiastically  commemo- 
rated annually  from  the  very  beginning. 

Alma  Eldredge,  Nancy's 
uncle,  recorded  one  of  Coalville's 
Pioneer  Day  observances  in  his  diary 
in  1862  [unedited]:  On  the  24th  of  this 
month  the  people  or  citizens  of  Chalk 
Creek  and  vicinity  perticipated  in  a  gen- 
eral celebration,  in  commemoration  of  the 
day  that  the  pioners  entrance  into  the 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Valley".  Invitations 
were  made  general  to  the  citizens  of  the 
County  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
day. 


A  sumptous  dinner  was  prepared 
and  spread  on  tables  in  a  large  Bowery 
where  all  old  and  young  were  made  to 
rejoice  by  partaking  as  one  large  family  in 
this  part  of  the  land.  The  days  exercises 
closed  with  a  dance  in  the  evening.59 

Music  was  a  big  part  of  most 
social  gatherings.  Even  in  communi- 
ties as  small  as  Coalville  and 
Hoytsville,  accomplished  brass  bands 
and  other  musical  groups  were 
formed.  They  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  perform. 

Brigham  Robinson,  an  immi- 
grant from  England,  who  worked  in 
the  coal  mines,  organized  a  band  in 
Coalville  the  1870s.  He  and  his  fellow 
musicians  purchased  instruments  and 
began  practicing.  With  time  and 
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perseverance  they  were  able  to  play  a 
number  of  tunes  well  enough  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  at  many  celebra- 
tions. They  even  marched  in  parades. 
Brigham  recorded  a  few  of  the  haz- 
ards they  encountered  marching 
down  unimproved  pioneer  streets: 

If  you  think  it  was  easy  to  march 
and  keep  time  to  the  music  over  those  rut- 
ted roads,  and  when  we  got  to  the  swamp 
just  south  of  Chalk  Creek  bridge  to  step 
from  stone  to  stone;  from  clod  to  clod  or 
to  willow  bush  root,  you  are  mistaken;  for 
we  broke  down  and  waded  through  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  again  reassemble  on 
the  north  side  of  Chalk  Creek  and  to 
march  down  to  the  City  Park  where  we 
played  tunes  all  day  and  then  wended  our 
way  back  home,  very  tired,  with  a  "Thank 
You"  for  our  pay.60 

In  the  winter  groups  got 
together  for  sleighing  parties  — 
horses  hitched  to  the  bob  sleigh,  with 
sleigh  bells  ringing,  and  everyone 
singing. 

Rose  Judd,  an  early 
Hoytsville  resident,  described  sur- 
prise parties,  which  became  a  popular 
form  of  entertainment.    She  said  a 
group  would  get  together  and  fill  bas- 
kets with  food,  go  to  someone's 
house,  knock  on  the  door  (or  some- 
times enter  without  knocking),  and 
call  "Surprise!"  Then  the  party 
would  begin  with  singing,  visiting, 
and  sometimes  dancing.  They  would 
remove  furniture,  roll  back  the  carpet 
and  dance.61 

Dancing  was  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  entertainment  for  young 
and  old  in  the  early  days  of  Summit 
County.  Dances  were  held  in  homes, 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer in  boweries  in  a  field,  accompa- 
nied by  whatever  musicians  or  instru- 
ments were  available.  Midnight  sup- 
pers were  the  vogue  at  many  dances 
after  which  participants  continued 
dancing  by  candlelight  until  early 
morning.  The  most  popular  dances  of 
the  day  were  square  dances  and 
Virginia  reels  with  local  fiddlers  and 
callers.62 

Social  occasions  helped  weld 
the  community  together,  strengthened 
friendships,  and  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  love  to  bloom. 
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Sisters  Nancy  and  Amanda  Garn,  ca.  1891. 


Nancy's  Courtship  Years 

Most  likely  Nancy  was  an 
eager  participant  in  most  community 
social  gatherings  during  her  teen 
years  and  undoubtedly  formed  special 
attachments  with  one  or  more  local 
fellows. 

A  persistent  family  rumor  is 
that  she  was  romantically  involved 
with  a  young  man,  that  they  had  dis- 
cussed marriage,  then  something  in 
the  relationship  soured.  It  is  said  that 


Nancy  was  on  the  rebound  in  1892, 
when  David  returned  from  his  initial 
homesteading  years  in  Idaho  looking 
for  a  wife.  The  story  goes  that 
although  their  association  was  not  a 
love  match,  he  found  her  willing  to 
make  a  break  from  her  unhappy  situ- 
ation and  look  to  a  new  future  with 
him.63 

Whether  true  or  not,  Nancy 
committed  herself  to  David  Birch  and 
remained  loyal  to  that  bond  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 
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Richard  Birch's  Primary  Residence 

and  the  possible  home  of 

Ellen  Harris  Birch 

(Richard  Birch's  1st  wife) 


A  photograph  looking  southwest  from  the  top  of  "Cemetery  Hill"  showing  the  town  of 
Coalville  and  the  Chalk  Creek  Valley,  ca.  1915. 

Coalville  is  47  miles  by  highway  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  elevation  is  5,568  feet  above 
sea  level.  Originally  named  Chalk  Creek  after  the  stream  near  which  the  first  pioneers  settled  in 
the  spring  of  1859,  its  name  was  changed  to  Coalville  after  the  discovery  of  coal  deposits  in  the  hills 
nearby.  Coalville  was  incorporated  in  1867  and  was  selected  as  the  county  seat  for  Summit  County. 


George  Beard  photo  courtesy  L-  Tom  Perry  Special  Collections  BYU  Library 


Hoytsville 

is  the  sprawling,  rural  community 
south  of  the  town  of  Coalville 


The  definite  home  of 
Mary  Ann  Birch  Birch  (Annie) 

(Richard  Birch's  3rd  wife, 
Mary  Ann  Hale's  daughter) 


The  possible  home  of 

Mary  Ann  Hale  Birch 

(Richard  Birch's  2nd  wife) 

David  Birch's  childhood  home. 


The  Coop  Store 

and  original  (1888)  location  of  the 
Summit  Stake  Academy 


The  Weber  River  meanders 
through  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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3 
Homesteading 


Little  is  known  about  David  and 
Nancy's  courtship.  Neither  left 
a  record  regarding  their  pre- 
marriage relationship  and  none  of 
their  children  recorded  information 
they  might  have  been  told  by  their 
parents  regarding  how  they  met,  how 
(and  if)  their  romance  developed,  or 
their  early  companionship  and  shared 
ideals. 

As  mentioned  previously, 
family  lore  hints  that  Nancy  had  been 
in  a  serious  relationship  with  another 
man,  which  didn't  work  out  and  that 
David  got  her  "on  the  rebound." 
Speculation  is  that  David 
needed  a  wife  to  help  him  in  his 
homesteading  venture  and,  being 
practical,  went  back  home  to  get  one. 
He  and  Nancy  had  undoubtedly 
known  each  other  growing  up.  Their 
family's  farms  were  very  close  to  each 
other  and  they  would  have  attended 
the  same  church  and  school. 

Eva,  one  of  David  and 
Nancy's  younger  children,  suggested 
in  her  own  history  that  her  parent's 
marriage  may  not  have  been  a  love 


i       Logan,  Utah,  1891. 

This  photo  was  taken  looking  south 
west  from  college  hill  where  Utah  State 
University  is  now  located.  The  castle-like 
Logan  Temple,  where  David  and  Nancy  were 
married  in  1892,  is  visible  at  the  left. 


match.  She  wrote:  My  parents  were 
very  stern  people,  having  been  raised  in  a 
time  when  the  man  was  lord  and  ruler  of 
the  home.  My  father  was  always  honest 
in  his  dealings  and  charitable  with  his 
relatives.  Mother  was  a  woman  of  good 
principles,  a  good  mother  and  she  tried 
very  hard  to  be  a  good  wife.  My  parents' 
likes  and  dislikes  were  very  different. 
They  were  poorly  mated.  I  think  my 
mother  was  afraid  of  my  father  until  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  She  was  a  very  reli- 
gious woman  and  taught  her  children  the 
gospel.  I  loved  my  mother  very  much  and 
felt  very  close  to  her.1 

Eva's  late-in-marriage  view  of 
David  and  Nancy  being  "poorly 
mated"  may  not  represent  their  early 
years  together.  Most  likely,  these  two 
young,  healthy,  attractive  people  took 
a  leap  of  faith  and  began  family  life 
with  exciting  plans  and  optimism  for 
their  shared  future. 

In  what  may  be  viewed  as  an 
effort  to  begin  marriage  with  sincere 
commitment,  David  was  rebaptized 
(3  March  1892)  and  reconfirmed  (6 
March  1892),  a  few  days  before  their 
wedding.  He  was  also  ordained  to 
the  office  of  Elder  (6  March).2      The 
Encyclopedia  of  Mormonism  may  help 
explain  David's  rebaptism  in  our 
time,  when  it  is  rarely  done:  [In  the 
early  Utah  Territory]  it  urns  not  uncom- 
mon for  members  to  be  rebaptized  as  an 


act  of  rededication.  It  served  as  a  ritual  of 
recommitment,  but  was  not  viewed  as 
essential  to  salvation. . .  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  Saints  were  rebaptized  as  they 
prepared  for  marriage  or  entrance  into  the 
temple.3 

We  have  no  record  of  Nancy 
being  rebaptized. 

For  each  of  the  two  young 
people  involved,  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take  would  shape  the  rest  of 
their  lives  and  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  their  posterity  to  build  on. 
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*       Nancy's  parents'  tickets  admitting  them 
to  Logan  Temple  dedicatory  services  in  1884. 
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Marriage 

On  Monday,  7  March  1892, 
David  Birch,  24,  and  Nancy  Eldredge 
Garn,  almost  21,  obtained  a  marriage 
license  at  the  Summit  County  Court 
House  in  Coalville.  Then,  after  saying 
their  goodbyes  to  family  and  friends 
in  Coalville  and  Hoytsville,  they 
boarded  a  train  destined  for  Cache 
Valley  to  be  married  in  the  newly 
built  Logan  Temple.4 

The  couple  took  out  their 
endowments  (see  p.  10  for  explana- 
tion) and  were  married  in  the  Logan 
Temple  on  March  9,  1892.  They  were 
among  22  couples  forming  new  fami- 
lies there  that  day. 


i  Logan  Railroad  Depot  ca.  1900. 


marriage:  license.      WC^u* 

The  People  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  County  olO^^k^... —  To  any  Person  legally  authorized  to  solemnize  Marriage.  Greeting: 

n      ,  /— $lou  aie  hmfaj  <Anthomt&  io  Sola  In  SDfofy ^HMmw^ 

Mr. ^Z^y^^L^g^^^^^l of. «^^fe^**^ 

in  the  County  of.yc. y> ..J^^SZtf.tkftZ... ,   and  Territory  of  Utah,  of  the  age  of 

Me£&*£. .^/fa.rC^...&&l<vU.. ^^..y^. of 

of Z..... 


in  tlu.  County  of. J _~^  <&**< ■  yttzt* 


,  and  Territory  of  Utah,  of  the  age  of 


efjU-Z—  years,  and  ■ 
%%& years, 


WITNESS  my  Juind  as  Clcrk.of  the  Probate  Court  and  the  seal  of  said  Court  hereto  affixed  at  my 

office  in    <<&*<*.i^d5£f. Cc&fitt..- .ire  said  County,  this /?WZ 

day  of- .™^<S<5^_JL1. sTy A.  Ik,  12^*6.. 

_<5^£5fes?fes___ 

Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court. 


Deputy. 


Territory  of  Utah, 

County  of. 


SS. 


I  hereby  certify  that  on  the 

J<?/tC.C£/&^-^r in  tlte  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ami.  .^^w^^T^^S 

6CMt. — in  said  County.     I  the  undersigned,  ^f^^fe^S^.!^^ 


did  join  in/the  Holy  Boiuls  of Matrinytfhy,   according  to  Law,         /^^\^a!^i^f(/ .  C— -/oC&Zs&w  ... .—.... IdL /?, ' 

of  the  County  of. Q^Z1fAt7<^j^JlZZ:..  ,  Territory  of  Utah,  and  .      //^-^  .(^i^^^^. £^*^ _ 

of  ihe  County  of. ..A..j jE£*«ifKfe2KS0!™- ,  Territory  of  Utah.    The  nature  of  the  ceremony  was  according  to  ilxe  rites  of 

ffl. &}%?{/&.  (QfJlAMs  -^4/i<J.frf*$&<PV''y\SZtt</C7-.. ,  and  was  a  present  mutual  agreement  of  mrvrriage  between  flue  parties  for  all  time. 
We  war/ Married  as  stateain  this  Certificate,  and  are  now  Husband  and  Wife. 


Signed 


Signed ... 

In  the  Presence  of 


/lfo^.A.d%™3-. 

i&Ad^S^<4 


Witness. 


..^k&£.<£ 


Filed  for  Record  this i£.J... 


day  of 


'i&&&!!s „yt.  D.  m^^< 


B'J 


.  Deputy. 


(K/'s.-e;??-^ 

Clerk  of  the  Probate  Court 
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Sagebrush  Country 

The  country  where  David  and 
Nancy  were  bound  was  flatland  filled  with 
seemingly  endless  sagebrush,  as  pictured 
here  —  sagebrush  David  would  need  to 
grub  (clear)  before  it  could  become  produc- 
tive farm  land.  The  small,  silver-gray  bush 
has  a  pungent  odor  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  shrubs  in  the  West.  Its  presence  is 
considered  an  indication  of  good  soil.** 

However,  Nancy,  uprooted  from 
home,  friends,  and  family,  didn't  view  the 
vast  sagebrush  expanse  as  a  harbinger  of 
productive  farm  land;  she  found  the  land- 
scape unwelcoming  and  described  it  as  "a 
bleak  looking  prairie  covered  with  sage  and 
rabbit  brush  and  thistles".15  She  felt  isolated 
in  the  strange  land  and  expressed,  "people 
were  all  strangers  to  me  and  I  found  it  rather 
lonely1*' 


A  Pioneering  Honeymoon 

After  their  wedding  at  the 
Logan  temple,  the  newlyweds  trav- 
eled by  train  northward  to  Idaho 
passing  up  through  Cache  Valley, 
Oneida,  Pocatello,  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Reservation,  Blackfoot,  Eagle 
Rock  (now  Idaho  Falls),  and  on  to 
Market  Lake  (now  Roberts),  Idaho, 
the  nearest  railroad  facility  to  David's 
homesteading  site  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Country  at  that  time.6  They 
arrived  at  Market  Lake  on  Friday, 
March  11,  1892.  David's  half  brother, 
Edward  Birch  (Uncle  Ted),  met  them 
at  the  station  and  took  them  by 
wagon  40  miles  to  his  homesteading 
cabin  in  Wilford,  where  they  stayed 
for  a  week  or  so.7 

Nancy  wrote  [unedited]:  7 
married  David  Birch  in  the  Logan  Temple 
and  came  to  Idaho  to  make  our  home,  at 
that  time  a  barren  place.  When  we  left 
Coalville,  the  snow  was  gone  and  the 
weather  very  springlike.  At  Logan  the 
lawns  were  green.  When  we  arrived  at 


Wilford,  Idaho,  we  found  about  two  feet  of 
snow  and  plenty  of  drifts.8 

Idaho  was  sage  brush  from  the 
Teton  River  to  the  sand  hills  and  was 
certainly  a  barren  looking  place.  Few 
trees  were  to  be  seen.  There  were  a  few 
farmers  along  the  Teton  River.   Uncle  Ted 
and  Uncle  Tom  Birch  lived  near  there.9  It 
was  a  foreboding  looking  place  and  [I  was] 
among  strangers  to  me,  but  not  for  him 
[David]  as  most  of  his  people  were  here.10 

At  that  time  there  was  no  village 
at  St.  Anthony.  Business  was  transacted 
at  Blackfoot. « 

Mary  Birch  McArthur,  Ted 
Birch's  daughter,  also  wrote  of  bleak 
beginnings  for  Snake  River  Valley  pio- 
neers: It  was  a  desolate  looking  valley. 
There  was  [sic]  grass  and  sagebrush,  wild 
animals  such  as  deer,  elk,  coyotes,  and 
some  Indians.  There  were  only  five  or  six 
families  in  Wilford  when  we  came  here. 
There  were  no  bridges.  The  rivers  were 
deep  and  dangerous  to  cross.  The  winters 
were  long  and  hard,  the  snow  got  very 
deep.12 


Photo:  Jesse  Dean  Birch 
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Getting  Established 

In  Nancy's  autobiography  — 
the  one  submitted  to  the  Daughters  of 
Utah  Pioneers  and  now  on  file  at  their 
headquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City  —  she 
detailed  the  meagerness  of  their  early 
married  years: 

Dad  [David]  came  to  Idaho  in 
1888  and  took  up  160  acres  of  land  which 
he  proved  up  on  and  he  and  two  brothers 
had  a  canal  surveyed  and  soon  water  was 
on  the  place.  It  had  no  improvements. 
We  rented  a  farm  that  summer  that  had  a 
log  cabin  on  it.  That  fall  we  erected  a  log 
house  and  moved  on  our  own  place.  The 
first  year  Uncle  Bob  let  us  have  a  cow  to 
milk.  The  second  year  [of  our  marriage] 
we  bought  one  [cow]  of  our  own  with 
money  given  to  me  for  a  wedding  present. 
It  was  old  "Reddy. "  We  had  a  team  and 
wagon  and  a  few  chickens  which  we  pur- 
chased. There  was  no  fruit  raised  at  that 
time.  Fruit  was  very  scarce.  We  used  to 
go  down  on  the  Teton  River  and  pick  yellow 
currents  which  we  thought  very  good. 
Every  thing  [sic]  was  freighted  from 
Market  Lake.  We  were  often  out  of  coal 
oil  and  sugar  and  other  articles  and  some- 
times made  a  button  light.  In  1892  and 
1894  St.  Anthony  commenced  to  build  up 
stores  and  etc.  When  they  [David  and  his 
brothers]  had  wheat  to  sell,  it  was  carted 
to  Market  Lake  and  we  got  45<t  a  hundred 
[pounds]  for  it.  Butter  was  sold  for  12<t 
and  25<f  a  pound.  Often  times  eggs  were 


3  dozen  for  a  quarter.  We  often  went 
down  on  the  river  and  caught  a  mess  of 
fish.  1  heard  one  of  my  sisters-in-law  say 
if  one  them  caught  a  jack  rabbit  they  all 
gathered  together  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
Aunt  Nettie  [believed  to  be  Elizabeth 
Jeanette  White  Birch,  wife  of  William 
Birch]  said  that  50<t  worth  of  sugar  had  to 
last  them  all  winter.  .  .  I  have  seen  many 
hardships.17 

Dave  and  Nancy  moved  from 
the  cabin  they  had  rented  the  first 
summer  into  one  of  their  own,  which 
Dave  built  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
their  160  acres  in  the  fall  of  1892.    He 
spent  that  first  winter  hauling  juniper 
cedar  trees  from  nearby  mountains  to 
be  used  for  fence  posts.18    Then,  as 
Nancy  wrote,  "The  next  spring  he  broke 
up  a  small  plat  and  sewed  it  to  wheat, 
and  proceeded  to  fence  the  place.  We 
raised  but  a  small  crop.  People  at  that 
time  hauled  their  grain  to  Roberts 
(Market  Lake),  where  they  received  forty 
cents  a  hundred  for  it.  "19 


▼  A  Birch  cow,  ca.  1935. 

Cows  and  chickens  were  basic,  life- 
sustaining  assets  for  all  farm  families.  They 
could  usually  count  on  milk  and  eggs  for  food 
when  little  else  was  available. 
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Driving  Stagecoach 

David's  farm  wasn't  immedi- 
ately productive.  A  huge  amount  of 
work  was  required  to  prepare  160 
acres  of  soil  for  crops  and  in  the 
meantime,  he  needed  cash  for  seed, 
livestock,  and  household  supplies. 
So,  during  those  first  years  he  "hired 
out"  whenever  he  could.  The  jobs 
often  took  him  away  from  home  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Nancy  wrote: 

/  had  no  close  neighbors,  and 
my  husband  was  often  working  away 
from  home,  and  so  these  were  hard  and 
lonesome  times  for  me.  Dave  drove 
stagecoach  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and 
sometimes  hauled  freight  to  get  money 
for  necessary  supplies.22 

In  1872,  President  Ulysses 
Grant  signed  into  existence 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  sent 
writers,  photographers,  surveyors, 
and  map  makers  to  "make  a  thor- 


ough exploration"  of  the  wonders  to 
be  found  there.23  When  the  results  of 
the  expeditions  were  publicized,  curi- 
ous people  began  making  their  own 
excursions  to  examine  the  world's 
first  national  park.  "Wonderland"  by 
stagecoach  became  increasingly  popu- 
lar and  good  drivers  were  needed  to 
transport  tourists  to  Yellowstone. 

For  one  season  (either  1892 
or  '93),  Dave  signed  on  as  one  of  the 
drivers  but  the  job  took  him  away 
from  home  for  days  and  sometimes 
weeks.  Not  only  did  he  drive  the 
tourists  from  the  nearest  railroad  ter- 
minus, but  once  inside  the  park,  an 
additional  five  days  were  required  to 
visit  the  principal  areas  of  interest.24 

Calvin  Bear,  a  longtime 
neighbor  to  Dave  and  Nancy,  said  he 
learned  a  great  deal  about  David's 
younger  years,  while  they  worked 
together  diverting  water  from  the 
canal  for  irrigating.  He  said  Dave 


•»•    A  Yellowstone-bound  stagecoach  and  pas- 
sengers, ca.  1890s. 

Stagecoaches  were  the  only  way  to 
travel  before  the  railroad  made  its  debut. 
Coaches  like  these  were  used  for  years  to  take 
tourists  through  Yellowstone  Park.  But  the  iron 
horse  soon  replaced  the  coach  and  left  the 
West's  stagecoach  days  to  be  remembered  only 
in  the  movies. 

told  him  stories  about  driving  stage- 
coach from  Dubois,  Idaho,  through 
Shotgun  Valley,  to  Yellowstone  for  a 
season  to  earn  needed  money  for 
farm  supplies.25 

Nancy  helped  supplement 
her  husband's  work  by  sewing  for  rel- 
atives and  friends  when  they  first 
arrived  in  the  valley.  She  wrote:  Wlicn 
1  first  came  to  Idaho,  [I]  did  lots  of  sewing 
for  Mary  A.,  the  Stevens  children  (neigh- 
bors), Aunt  Mag,  and  Aunt  Nettie.26 
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•  A  parcel  of  land  with  160  acres  was  considered  a  "quarter  section."  Four  quarter  sections 

(640  acres)  comprised  one  square  mile  of  land;  each  section  (one  square  mile)  was  usually  circum- 
vented by  county  roads. 
To  Sugar  CitXf  Wilford  township  was  founded  in  the  manner  typical  of  Mormon  towns,  with  a  regular 

grid  town  lots  and  streets  surrounded  by  outlying  farms  and  pasture  lands.  The  town,  in  conjunction 
with  others  nearby,  served  to  build  a  network  of  services,  resources,  and  community  relationships. 
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Beginnings  of  Wilford 

Wilford  was  pioneered  in  the 
spring  of  1883  when  a  small  colony  of 
Mormons  from  Cache  Valley  and  two 
of  David's  brothers,  James  and 
William  Birch,  camped  in  a  meadow 
near  the  Teton  River  and  began  put- 
ting down  roots. 

Seven  other  Birch  families 
soon  followed:  David  and  his  pio- 
neering sister,  Emma  (Mrs.  William 
Allgood),  and  five  other  pioneering 
brothers  —  Robert,  Richard  (Dick), 
Tom,  Edward  (Ted),  and  John  (Jack). 
They  were  all  young,  healthy,  and 
eager  to  build  a  good  life  in  this  new 
country. 

Beginning  in  1884,  the  colony 
built  log  homes,  doing  most  of  the 
rough  work  themselves,  using  broad 
axes  to  hew  the  logs.  Some  of  their 
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early  homes  had  dirt  roofs.  Some  had 
rough  lumber  floors  sawed  from  logs 
hauled  to  a  small  sawmill  at  Rexburg. 
The  same  energy  went  into  the  con- 
struction of  barns,  sheds,  and  other 
out-buildings. 

And  beyond  housing  their 
immediate  families,  public  buildings 
had  to  be  erected  for  the  new  commu- 
nity the  Birches  and  the  other  settlers 
now  called  "Wilford".  Plans  were 
made  for  construction  of  a  school,  a 
church,  stores,  a  dance  hall,  and  a  post 
office.27 

David's  brother,  Thomas,  was 
one  of  the  first  businessmen  in 
Wilford.  Besides  acting  as  the  area's 
first  postmaster,  he  also  established  a 
store,  which  was  a  great  convenience 
for  the  growing  community.28 

Dancing  was  the  way  the  pio- 
neers balanced  their  severe  work 
loads.  Year-round  socials  were  held  in 

Wilford  Township 
1886-1900 


the  dance  halls.  Even  the  children 
were  included.  When  they  were  too 
tired  to  stay  up,  quilts  were  folded 
onto  chairs  and  benches  for  them  to 
sleep  on  until  the  parties  were  over.29 

Some  say  Wilford  was  named 
after  Leonard  Wilford  Hardy,  a 
prominent  LDS  church  leader  in  the 
1880s,30  but  others  think  it  was  cho- 
sen in  honor  of  Wilford  Woodruff, 
then  president  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.31 
During  the  anti-Mormon  era  in  the 
1890s,  the  name  of  the  post  office  at 
Wilford  was  changed  to  "Berry"  but 
after  Mormons  were  given  the  right 
to  vote,  friction  lessened  and  the 
name  was  changed  back  to  Wilford.32 

Hopes  were  high  for 
Wilford's  continued  growth.    And 
during  its  first  decade  the  town 
thrived. 
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Ruby's  Birth 

For  Nancy,  the  isolation,  lone- 
liness, and  deprivations  of  pioneering 
the  Teton  country  were  compounded 
by  the  discomforts  and  natural  anxieties 
of  impending  motherhood,  for 
marriage  and  pregnancy  had  come 
hand-in-hand.  In  the  fall  of  that  first 
year,  Nancy  left  David  behind  tend- 
ing to  the  homestead  and  returned  by 
train  to  her  parent's  home  in 
Coalville,  Utah,  to  await  the  birth  of 
their  first  child.34  Undoubtedly,  the 
familiarity  and  comforts  of  her  child- 
hood home  and  family  were  soothing 
for  this  new,  pioneer  wife  and  soon- 
to-be  mother. 

A  daughter,  Ruby,  was  born 


on  Saturday,  December  10,  1892,  nine 
months  and  one  day  after  David  and 
Nancy's  wedding  the  previous 
March. 

In  her  later  years,  Ruby  told 
her  own  daughter,  Thelma,  that  her 
birth  had  been  attended  by  a  "Birch 
midwife",  probably  Ellen  Harris 
Birch,  the  first  of  her  father-in-law's 
(Richard  Birch's)  three  polygamous 
wives.35  Ellen  was  one  of  Coalville's 
recognized  midwives  at  that  time.36 

Most  likely  Nancy's  mother, 
Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Gam,  was  also 
present  and  helped  with  Ruby's  birth. 
Esther  possessed  and  may  have  relied 
on  a  midwifery  book  her  father,  Ira 
Eldredge,  had  purchased  for  use  in 
his  own  three-wife  household  many 


i    Nancy  Birch's  grandmother,  Nancy  Black 
Eldredge  (seated  at  right),  is  pictured  with  her 
daughters,  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn  (left) 
and  Diana  Tanner  Eldredge  Smoot  (standing), 
ca.  1880s. 

Three  generations  of  mothers  and 
daughters  are  represented  in  the 
image  at  the  left  even  though  only  two  are 
actually  in  the  photograph.  Nancy  Birch  told 
her  daughter,  Fern,  she  was  present  when  the 
photograph  was  taken,  probably  watching  as 
the  photographer  set  up  the  shot  and  worked 
with  the  camera.  Nancy  was  in  her  teens,  not 
yet  married,  when  she  went  with  her  mother 
(Esther),  aunt  (Diana),  and  grandmother 
(Nancy  Black),  for  whom  she  was  named,  to 
the  photographer's  studio.33 

In  matters  pertaining  to  women  — 
especially  childbearing  —  these  women 
undoubtedly  provided  solace,  understanding, 
and  practical  service  to  each  other.  As  an 
emerging  young  woman,  Nancy  would  have 
been  developing  great  interest  in  such  matters. 
She  probably  enjoyed  being  included  in  the 
woman-talk  whenever  the  Eldredge  women 
spent  time  together. 


years  earlier.  (The  book  is  shown  on 
the  opposite  page.) 

In  February  1893,  two  months 
after  Ruby's  birth,  Nancy  returned  to 
Idaho  to  introduce  the  new  baby  to 
her  father,  David. 

Ruby  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Reuben  Belnap  in  the  Wilford  Ward 
on  March  2nd  of  that  year.37 

Of  the  months  in  Idaho  fol- 
lowing Ruby's  birth,  Nancy  states 
simply  in  her  biography:  Winter  didn't 
break  up  that  year  until  April.  My  babe 
was  a  comfort  to  me  that  summer,  as  I 
had  no  neighbors  close,  and  this  was  a 
dreary  desolate  flat.38- 
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■*    Ira  Eldredge  (1810-1866),  Nancy  Birch's  grandfather,  and  his  three 
wives,  ca.  1861. 

At  the  time  this  ambrotype  was  taken,  Ira  Eldredge  was 
of  the  Sugar  House  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His  wives,  left  to  right 
Nancy  Black  Eldredge  (1812-1895),  married  July  4,  1833;  Hannah 
Maria  Savage  Eldredge  (1832-1905),  married  February  22,  1852; 
and  Helvig  Marie  Anderson  Eldredge  (1844-1939),  married 
November  22,  1861.39 


Ira  Eldredge's  Midwifery 
Manual 


Ira  Eldredge  and  his  first 
wife,  Nancy  (Nancy  Birch's  grand- 
mother and  namesake),  entered  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  Sept.  22,  1847, 
with  the  first  company  of  families 
after  the  original  pioneers  who  had 
arrived  in  July.  He  was  captain  of  a 
train  of  50  wagons.  In  following 
years,  Ira  captained  several  more 
wagon  trains  to  assist  other  emigrants 
as  they  trekked  to  Utah.40  On  one  of 
his  trips  back  east,  he  purchased  a 
midwifery  manual.  A  good  "doctor- 
ing book"  was  a  pioneer  necessity.  It 
may  have  been  a  significant  tool  in 
the  birth  of  numerous  early  Utah 
babies  including  many  of  his  own 
posterity  over  the  next  few  genera- 
tions. The  book's  cover  and  pages 
show  signs  of  great  use.  Many  pages 
are  smeared  with  blood.41 

An  inscription  in  the  front  of 
the  book  reads:   "Nature  is  the  best 


midwife  in  the  world  .  .  .  Meddlesome 
midwifery  is  fraught  with  evil .  .  .  The 
less  done  generally  the  better.  Non-inter- 
ference is  the  cornerstone  of  midwifery." 
—  Prof.  Gilman. 

Ira's  daughter,  Esther  Ann 
Eldredge  Gam,  had  the  book  at  the 
time  of  her  death  in  1925.  When 
Nancy  Birch  traveled  by  train  from 
Idaho  to  Coalville  for  her  mother's 
funeral,  she  brought  the  midwifery 
book  back  with  her.  At  Nancy's 
demise  in  1957,  the  book  was  passed 
to  her  daughter,  Lois  Birch  Bean. 
Currently  (2009),  it  is  in  possession  of 
Lois'  daughter,  Carol  Bean  Bennett.42 


■»•    Ira  Eldredge's  "doctoring  book",  titled,  An 
Improved  System  of  Midwifery,  authored  by 
W.  Beach,  M.D.,  was  published  by  Baker  & 
Scribner,  New  York  City,  in  1848. 


osso 


"I  have  heard  a  voice  as  of  a  woman  in 

travail,  and  the  anguish  as  of  her  that 

bringeth  forth  her  first  child." 

-  ]er.4:31. 

(Inscription  on  the  title  page 
of  Ira's  midwifery  book.) 
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Working  the  Land 

With  many  acres  of  land  to 
tame,  David's  days  were  filled  with 
hard  labor.  One  of  his  most  grueling 
tasks  was  "grubbing  sagebrush", 
clearing  the  land  of  sagebrush  to 
prepare  it  for  planting.  The  job 
required  determination  and  muscle. 

Jesse  Dean  Birch,  David's 
grandson  (son  of  Jesse  Birch), 
remembers  grubbing  sagebrush  in  his 
younger  days.  He  describes  the 
process  as  it  was  in  1945-1950: 

When  I  lived  on  a  farm  in 
Darlington,  Idaho,  we  had  more  modern 
means  of  clearing  sagebrush  than  did 
Grandpa  Birch,  but  it  was  still  hard 
work.  We  had  a  small  Ford  tractor  with  a 
one-bottom  plow.  1  was  the  one  who  did 
most  of  the  plowing,  a  process  where  the 
plow  dug  down  and  turned  the  dirt  and 
sagebrush  over.  That  was  the  easy  part. 
After  that  my  brother,  Gail,  and  I  would 
grab  the  sagebrush  by  its  root  or  stem  or 
whatever  stuck  up  and  pull  it  from  the 
dirt.  We  would  then  throw  it  into  a  pile. 


When  a  small  area  was  cleared,  we  would 
start  on  another  area  and  do  the  same  all 
over  again,  until  the  field  was  cleared  and 
there  were  many  piles  of  sagebrush. 

Then  on  a  calm  day,  we  burned 
the  piles  of  sagebrush.  It  was  an  interest- 
ing sight  to  see  twenty  or  so  piles  of  sage- 
brush burning  at  the  same  time.  Then  it 
was  time  to  level  the  ground.  We  did  that 
with  a  big,  long  board  leveler  that  could 
be  pulled  by  a  team  of  horses.  Then  came 
the  planting  and  preparing  of  the  ditches. 

After  that  you  put  your  faith  in 
the  Lord  and  tried  to  be  a  good  steward  so 
as  to  be  able  to  reap  a  good  harvest  in  the 
fall  and  pay  your  expenses  at  the  end  of 
the  yearA3 

Grubbing  sagebrush  was  a 
one-time  job  for  Dave  —  once  he 
cleared  the  land,  he  didn't  need  to  do 
it  again.  Now  began  the  yearly  cycle 
of  harrowing,  planting,  and  harvest- 
ing —  the  life  sustaining  work  of  a 
farmer,  Dave's  chosen  profession. 

Grain  was  a  major  source  of 
sustenance  and  income  for  the  family. 
Dave  and  his  brothers  —  at  least 


those  close  by  —  helped  each  other  in 
the  fields  in  mid-to-late  July  when  the 
grain  was  ready.  Harvesting  was 
done  by  hand,  either  with  a  sickle  or 
a  grain  cradle  to  cut  the  grain.  The 
grain  stalks  were  gathered  into  small 
bundles  called  sheaves.  To  dry  the 
sheaves,  the  men  stacked  them  in 
groups  called  shocks  —  they  leaned 
several  sheaves  against  each  other 
and  laid  one  or  two  across  the  top  to 
protect  the  grain  heads  from  rain. 
After  the  reaping  and  binding  was 
finished,  the  grain  was  then  hauled  to 
a  central  location  to  be  threshed  and 
stored.44 


▼  An  unidentified  group  taking  a  water 
break  amidst  shocks  of  grain  in  a  typical 
harvest  scene  in  the  late  1800s. 

Like  those  pictured  here,  the  Birch 
brothers  probably  helped  each  other  harvest 
grain,  a  job  accomplished  more  efficiently  in 
groups. 

Photo  courtesy  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 
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Zella's  Birth 

During  most  of  1894,  while 
David  worked  hard  establishing  their 
new  farm,  Nancy  was  equally  busy 
doing  household  work:  cooking 
meals,  baking  bread,  keeping  wood  in 
the  small  stove,  hauling  ashes,  wash- 
ing clothes  by  hand  on  a  metal  scrub- 
board,  cleaning  walls  with  lime, 
scrubbing  the  board  floors,  milking 
the  cow,  gathering  eggs,  caring  for  a 
garden,  and,  of  course,  tending  baby 
Ruby.  The  unending  chores  could  be 
tiresome,  especially  as  her  energy  was 
sapped  by  another  pregnancy. 

On  Dec.  7, 1894,  just  three 
days  short  of  Ruby's  second  birthday, 
another  daughter  joined  the  David 
and  Nancy  Birch  family.  Baby  Zella 
was  born  in  Wilford,  probably  at 
home,  with  the  help  of  a  midwife. 
She  had  curly  brown  hair,  brown 
eyes,  and  was  a  small-boned,  active 
baby.45 

Nancy  had  good  health,  but 
suffered  difficult  childbirths.  She 
tended  to  hemorrhage  profusely, 
causing  her  to  be  weak  for  some  time 
following  the  births  of  her  babies.46 

Zella  was  given  her  name  and 
a  blessing  by  George  A.  Pincock  on 
Friday,  March  1,  1895,  in  the  log 
Wilford  Ward  meetinghouse.47 


Nancy  Grandmother  Dies 

After  29  years  of  widowhood, 
Nancy's  grandmother  —  the  one  she 
had  been  named  for  —  Nancy  Black 
Eldredge,  died  at  age  83. 

Her  son,  Alma,  who  was  in 
Salt  Lake  on  political  business  at  the 
time,  recorded  in  his  diary  [unedited]: 

12  April  1895.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  my  brother  Ira  at  Coalville, 
which  stated:  "Mother  died  at  8:30  this 
morning. "  At  once  1  secured  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Convention  and  took  the 
train  to  Echo,  and  was  there  met  by  my 
son  Ira  with  buggy  and  horses  and  con- 
veyed to  Coalville. 

On  13th  secured  a  coffin  and  my 
sister,  Esther,  prepared  mother's  body  and 
dressed  it  and  placed  it  in  the  coffin.  On 
the  14th  I  placed  the  casket  containing 
mother's  body,  in  the  railroad  car  this 


morning  and  my  wife  and  my  brother 
Edmond  and  his  wife  joined  me  and  we 
proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Arriving 
there  Mr.  }oseph  E.  Taylor's  hurst  was  in 
waiting  for  the  casket.  My  brother 
Horace  had  a  carriage  there  in  readiness, 
for  us,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  moth- 
er's residence  on  9th  East  and  21st  South. 
At  2  P.M.  the  casket  was  conveyed  to  the 
Ward  Meeting  House  on  21st  East  and 
21st  South  where  services  were  held  and  a 
house  full  of  mother's  neighbors  were 
present.  After  services  the  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  City  Cemetery  and  there 
deposited  by  the  side  of  fathers.*8 


*■  David  and  Nancy  Birch  with  Ruby  and 
Zella,  1895. 

This  photo  was  apparently  taken  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  we  have  no  record  of  a  trip 
being  made  by  the  Birch  family  during  this 
time  period.  It's  possible,  though,  that  the  family 
traveled  to  Utah  for  Nancy's  grandmother's 
funeral,  which  was  held  in  the  Sugarhouse 
Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Sunday,  14  April 
1895. 
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The  Homestead  Cabin 

In  1965,  while  reminiscing 
about  her  childhood,  Ruby  Birch  Hall, 
then  73,  briefly  described  her  family's 
first  home  —  the  homesteading  cabin 
—  to  her  daughter,  Thelma.  She  had 
lived  in  it  until  age  seven. 

Outside,  she  remembered  a 
barren  landscape  —  all  sagebrush, 
prickly  pear  cactus  and  sego  lilies. 

Inside,  she  told  how  the  two 
rooms  of  the  small  cabin  were  sepa- 
rated by  a  "bottom-board"  partition 
with  a  top  of  "factory".49  (Factory 
was  a  pioneer  term,  which  referred  to 
something  that  was  commercially 
made,  in  this  case  probably  "factory 
cloth",  an  unbleached  cotton  fabric.50) 
The  log  walls  were  whitewashed  and 
chinked  with  putty.  The  ceiling  was 
of  whitewashed  "factory"  and  the 
floors  were  made  of  rough  boards.51 
Whitewash  was  a  white,  chalky  liquid 
pioneers  used  to  lighten  and  brighten 
interior  of  their  cabins.52    It  wore  off 
and  was  dulled  by  smoke  from  wood 
stoves  so  whitewashing,  also  called 
calcimining,  was  a  yearly  chore  for 
the  Birch  women  for  another  thirty  or 
forty  years. 


Ruby  also  recalled  how  she 
and  her  younger  sister,  Zella,  slept  in 
beds  with  board  slats  topped  with 
straw  ticks,  mattresses  made  of  cloth 
bags  stuffed  with  straw.  Every  fall 
the  ticks  were  hauled  out  and  emp- 
tied, the  old  straw  having  crumbled 
into  chaff  by  then.  The  ticks  were 
then  stuffed  with  freshly  threshed 
straw  for  another  year.53  (Ticks  were 
made  of  strong,  closely  woven  cloth 
sewn  into  casings,  which  could  be 
stuffed  with  straw  and  used  as  mat- 
tresses.54) And  she  had  vivid, 
unpleasant  memories  of  ever-present 
bed  bugs!55 


-v    A  Teton  Basin  homesteading  cabin  in  the 
1890s. 

This  cabin,  though  not  David  and 
Nancy's,  is  typical  of  homesteading  cabins  at 
that  time.  It  belonged  to  William  F.  Rigby  and 
his  plural  wife,  Sophia,  (pictured  with  their 
family),  who  settled  in  the  Teton  Basin.  It 
consisted  of  one  large  room  and  a  shanty, 
known  as  a  summer  kitchen.  The  children  in 
this  home  slept  on  "shelves"  at  one  end  of  the 
room  about  the  size  of  today's  bunkbeds.  They 
used  a  ladder  to  climb  up  to  them.57 
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*>    Settlers  logging  in  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  ca.  1890s. 


During  these  beginning  years 
David  spent  many  fall  and  winter 
days  logging  in  the  nearby  mountains. 
In  1896  his  brother,  Ted,  expanded  his 
log  home  to  seven  rooms.  Dave  was 
also  constantly  improving  and 
expanding.  It's  likely  Dave  and  Ted 
logged  together  to  supply  their  combined 
need  for  poles,  posts,  and  lumber. 

It  took  two  men  to  pull  the 
six-foot  cross-cut  saw  used  to  cut 
down  the  trees.  It  also  required  two 
men  to  load  the  heavy,  unwieldy,  long 
logs  onto  wagon  rims  for  transport 
down  the  mountain.  And  for  general 
safety  reasons,  it  was  never  a  good 
idea  to  be  alone  in  the  wilderness. 
Logging  was  often  a  wintertime  job 
for  hauling  logs  was  easier  on  men 
and  horses  when  done  with  a  sleigh 
over  snow.58 

Dave  and  his  brothers  may 
have  obtained  some  of  their  finished 
lumber  from  the  Stoddard  Saw  Mill  in 
the  Island  Park  timber  country  north 
of  Wilford.  In  1896  a  forest  fire 
burned  several  thousand  acres  of  tim- 
ber on  Bishop  Mountain  west  of 
Island  Park.  The  fire  didn't  burn  all 
of  the  trees  to  the  ground,  but  mil- 
lions of  them  died  and  became  wood 


sources  for  people  of  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  for  the  next  30-40  years.59 

It's  possible  the  timber  from 
the  fire  area  was  used  by  the  Birch 
brothers  for  their  log  homes,  out 
buildings,  corral  poles,  and  thousands 
of  fence  posts  they  used  to  build 
barbed  wire  fences  around  their  land. 

Firewood  for  cooking  and 
heating  was  also  an  ever-present 
need.  Five  or  six  wagonloads  of 
wood  was  needed  for  each  family 
yearly. 

Once  hauled  to  the  home- 
stead, Dave  used  his  ax  to  split  the 
firewood  into  smaller  pieces  for  use 
inside  the  kitchen  stove,  a  chore  that 


required  daily  attention.  Like  most 
other  pioneer  women  in  the  valley, 
Nancy  probably  preferred 
"quakenasp"  fuel  (from  Aspen  trees) 
for  summer  use  because  it  produced 
heat  quicker  and  burned  out  faster 
than  pine  wood,  the  better  fuel  for 
winter.  Pine  burned  more  slowly 
thus  producing  heat  for  longer  peri- 
ods, needful  in  the  cold  winters.  It 
slower  burning  rate  also  meant  fewer 
stokings.60 
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•^    The  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  draped  with  the 
American  flag  when  Utah  gained  statehood, 
1896. 

Photo  courtesy  LDS  Church  Archives 


Statehood  Celebration 

On  January  4,  1896,  Charles 
B.  Stewart  noted  in  his  diary: 
UTAH  IS  A  STATE  AT  LAST  It  was 
proclaimed  a  state  in  Washington  at  noon 
today.  .  .  All  the  whistles  are  blowing,  the 
bells  ringing,  guns  firing,  and  the  people 


are  blowing  trumpets  and  shouting  loud 
for  joy.  My  sweet  girl  Kate,  and  I  walked 
up  and  across  City  Creek  and  thence 
downtown  to  see  the  throngs  of  people 
wild  with  delight. 

Two  days  later  he  recorded, 
Everybody  from  all  over  the  State  here 
celebrating.61 
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Idaho  had  been  granted  state- 
hood six  years  earlier,  in  July,  1890. 
Change  from  territorial  status  to  state- 
hood portended  profound  changes 
and  increasing  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents living  within  the  new,  young 
states.  Charles  Stewart's  excitement 
was  typical;  the  future  looked  bright! 


Utah  Enters  the  Union 

Soon  after  the  pioneers 
entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847, 
Church  leaders  applied  for  admission 
to  the  Union.  Territorial  status  was 
granted  in  1850,  but  political  con- 
tention over  slavery  in  pre-Civil-War 
America  prevented  Washington 
politicians  from  bestowing  statehood. 
The  Church  tried  to  remain  neutral  on 
the  divisive  issue  but  that  stance 
backfired  and  offended  both  anti-  and 
proslavery  congressmen.  However,  it 
was  the  Church's  official  avowal  of 
plural  marriage  from  1852  to  1890 
that  became  the  flash  point  of  contro- 
versy between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  would-be  state  of 
Utah.62 

Relations  between  Mormons 
in  the  west  and  politicians  in  the  east 
went  from  tense  to  hostile.  Various 
federal  legislations,  especially  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act  of  1887,  increas- 
ingly curtailed  Church  (Utah 
Territory)  political  power  and  eventu- 
ally disenfranchised  women,  disbanded 
the  territorial  militia,  took  control  of 
public  schools,  dissolved  the  Church 
as  a  legal  entity,  and  seized  much  of 
its  property.  Polygamists  were  jailed, 
families  uprooted.63 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
of  the  reasons  David  Birch's  mother, 
Mary  Ann  Hale  Birch,  moved  to 
Idaho  in  1885  was  to  help  alleviate 
some  of  the  anti-polygamy,  anti- 
Mormon  pressure  from  her  husband 
Richard  Birch,  who  had  three  wives.64 

Finally,  facing  even  the  loss  of 
its  temples,  Church  President  Wilford 
Woodruff  concluded  that  "for  the 
temporal  salvation  of  the  church"  it 
was  necessary  to  end  the  practice  of 
plural  marriage.  In  his  Manifesto  of 
1890,  he  announced  his  intention  to 
submit  to  the  antipolygamy  laws  and 
to  use  his  influence  to  induce  church 
members  to  do  the  same. 

The  Manifesto  was  only  the 
beginning  of  changes  church  leaders 
were  required  to  make  to  bring  the 
Latter-day  Saint  community  into  con- 
formance with  social,  economic,  and 
political  forms  of  the  larger  society. 
But  their  reward  came  in  1896  with 
Utah  statehood.65 


Alma  Eldredge  Unveils 
Hypocrisy 

Alma  Eldredge,  Nancy's 
uncle  back  in  Utah,  rose  to  positions 
of  business  and  political  prominence 
in  the  Utah  Territory  during  his  life- 
time. Before  the  manifesto,  polygamy 
was  a  hot  topic  everywhere  he  went, 
especially  in  the  nation's  capital.  On 
22  January  1881,  while  in  Washington 
D.C.  waiting  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to 
some  land  business,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  group.  In  his 
diary  he  wrote  (as  in  original): 

This  evening  I  took  seat  in  the 
receiving  department,  where  there  were  a 
large  concourse  of  people.  The  main  topic 
of  conversation  pertained  to  Representa- 
tive George  Q.  Cannon,  whose  seat  in 
Congress  was  then  being  contested,  on  a 
charge  that  he  was  a  poligamist,  and  in 
many  instances  the  Mormon  people  of 
Utah  Territory,  were  refered  to  in  many 
ways,  especially  relative  to  poligamy. 

I  was  informed  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  Congress  members  in  the 
room  by  a  gentleman  who  set  by  me. 
After  listening  to  the  various  comments 
and  remarks  for  some  length  of  time,  I 
raised  up  and  said  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
1  have  listened  patiently  to  the  remarks 
here  this  evening  and  for  your  informa- 
tion, I  state  that  only  a  very  small  percent 
of  the  people  of  Utah  are  poligamist  and 
for  personal  itiformation  1  would  like  to 
know  how  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress  here  present  have  kept  their 
Marriage  Vows  sacred  from  the  time  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  up  to 
the  present  time?  All  who  have  please 
rise  on  their  feet.  Then  a  man  jumped  up 
and  said,  "Mr.  Utahn,  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  the  people  of  Utah  to  have  in  the 
open,  and  above  board,  what  the  men  of 
Washington  have  to  go  through  lanes  and 
up  back  stairs  to  obtain."  Wlien  he  fin- 
ished this  statement  he  walked  aioay. 
Then  conversation  in  different  parts  of  the 
receiving  room  could  be  heard,  soon  1 
noticed  Attorney  Anther  Brown,  walking 
towards  me.  I  raised  up  ami  shook  hands 
with  him,  he  then  said,  "Mr.  Eldredge 
you  have  put  these  men  you  refered  to  up 
against  a  Stump  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  one  of  them  will  attempt  to  tear 
it  down.66 
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Fern's  Birth 

In  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  early  March  of  1897,  Nancy  again 
traveled  back  home  to  Coalville,  in 
the  new  state  of  Utah,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  her  third  child.  It's  possible 
the  40-mile  trip  from  Wilford  to  the 
train  station  in  Market  Lake  was 
made  by  sleigh  at  that  time  of  year.  It 
was  most  certainly  cold,  requiring 
bundling  in  coats,  shawls  and  blankets. 
Nancy's  journey  was  undoubtedly 
complicated  by  the  discomforts  of  her 
advanced  pregnancy  and  the  constant 
care  required  by  her  two  young  children 
(four-year-old  Ruby  and  two-year-old 


Zella).  She  also  had  to  single-handedly 
manage  all  the  extra  luggage  required 
for  an  extended  stay.  David  remained 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  farm  and 
livestock. 

In  Coalville,  on  Monday, 
March  15,  1897,  Fern,  another  daugh- 
ter, was  born  attended  by  a  Birch 
midwife.  We  presume  it  was  Ellen  H. 
Birch,  the  same  as  with  Ruby's  birth 
four  years  earlier.67 

While  in  Hoytsville  recover- 
ing her  health  following  Fern's  birth, 
and  before  she  traveled  back  to 
Wilford,  Nancy  received  a  patriarchal 
blessing  from  her  father-in-law, 
Richard  Birch,  in  Hoytsville  on  April 
30,  1897.70 
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Nancy  and  her  three  young 
daughters  returned  to  David  some- 
time during  May.  Baby  Fern  was 
blessed  in  her  home  ward  in  Wilford 
on  June  6,  1897,  by  Joseph  R. 
Meservy.68 


Utah's  1897  Pioneer  Jubilee 

Nancy's  understandable  need 
to  get  back  to  Idaho  to  be  with  David 
precluded  her  participating  in  Pioneer 
Jubilee  festivities,  which  eclipsed 
Utah's  statehood  celebrations  a  year 
earlier  in  pomp  and  enthusiasm. 

To  commemorate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Saints  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
Church  planners  hosted  a  spectacular 
four-day  celebration  to  honor  the 
surviving  pioneers,  of  which  Nancy's 
mother,  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn, 
was  one. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
pageantry  included  a  pioneer  relic 
exhibit  in  a  specially  built  museum, 
the  unveiling  of  new  monuments, 
military  salutes,  receptions,  outings  at 
Saltair  resort  on  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  concerts,  plays  written  for 
the  occasion,  the  crowning  of  Jubilee 
royalty,  a  ball  at  Fort  Douglas,  native 
Indian  entertainment,  brass  bands, 
fireworks,  races  and  other  competi- 
tions, Lagoon  outings,  hot  air  bal- 
loons, performances  by  a  troop  of 
Arabs,  and  a  spectacular  demolition 
of  an  old  steamboat  on  the  lake  by 
bombardment.  The  four-day  event 
(July  20-24)  was  capped  by  an  enor- 
mous pioneer  parade  described  by 
the  Deseret  Evenitig  News  as  "miles  of 
beauty  and  glory"  and  "the  grandest 
display  ever  witnessed  in  the  West 

Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn 
and  her  sister,  Diana  Eldredge  Smoot, 
both  participated  in  the  honors 
extended  to  them  and  other  original 
pioneers.  They  are  included  in  the 
photograph  on  pages  74  &  75,  which 
was  taken  during  the  Pioneer  Jubilee. 
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<    Richard  Birch  was  ordained  a  patriarch  by 
Apostle  Francis  M.  Lyman,  on  4  Nov.  1894, 
and  served  in  that  calling  until  his  death  on 
24  March  1909  at  age  85.  Photo  ca.  1895. 
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•w    Esther  Gam's  Pioneer  Jubilee  pin  and  a 
commemorative  ribbon  given  to  her  in  honor 
of  her  status  as  one  of  the  surviving  pioneers 
to  enter  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847. 

Each  pioneer  was  presented  with  an 
engraved  memento  designed  and  commis- 
sioned for  the  Jubilee  from  Tiffany's  in  New 
York  City  —  tie  clips  for  the  men  and  "badges" 
(pins)  for  the  women. 

The  note  accompanying  Esther's  pin 
read:  This  badge  is  of  gold,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  presents  typical  figures 
in  the  early  history  of  Utah,  including  an  accurate 
medallion  portrait  of  President  Brigham  Young,.  It 
is  given  as  an  insignia  of  honor  to  the  Pioneers  — 
something  to  be  handed  down  through  future  gener- 
ations of  their  families  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the 
achievements  of  their  ancestors.  The  badges  will  be 
presented  by  twenty-seven  young  ladies,  representing 
the  twenty-seven  counties  of  the  State.  Note  — 
Pioneer  badges  will  entitle  the  owners  to  free  admis- 
sion to  all  amusements  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission/* 
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Over  250  surviving  pioneers  of 
1847  posed  for  this  group  photograph  on 
Temple  Square  during  the  Utah  Pioneer 
Jubilee,  24  July  1897. 
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Inset  above:  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Gam  (left) 
and  her  sister,  Diana  Tanner  Eldredge  Smoot  (right) 
were  the  daughters  of  Ira  and  Nancy  Black  Eldredge. 
Esther  was  8  when  she  crossed  the  plains;  Diana  was  10. 
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The  Wrights  Arrive 

In  1898,  Nancy's  oldest  sister, 
Flavilla  Garn,  and  her  husband, 
Henry  Wright,  moved  their  family 
from  Coalville,  Utah,  to  Wilford. 
Henry  had  filed  on  a  section  of  land 
adjacent  to  Dave  and  Nancy's  two 
years  earlier.  The  Wrights  built  their 
home  in  the  southwest  corner  of  their 
farm,  which  made  them  close  neigh- 
bors to  the  Birch  family,  whose  cabin 
was  in  the  southeast  corner  of  their 
own  property.73  (See  map  on  p.  62.) 

Nancy  must  have  been 
|    thrilled,  not  only  to  finally  have 
close  neighbors,  but  to  have  her 
own  sister  next  door.  And  the 
children  would  have  cousins  near 
their  own  ages  to  play  with. 
Ruby,  age  5,  became  fast 
friends  with  Ivy,  7,  and  Ora,  5. 
Their  early  lives  were  insepa- 
rably intertwined. 

Eighty  years  later,  in 
I   the  late  1970s,  as  Ruby 
I  developed  dementia  before 
I  she  died  at  age  87  (19  Feb 
I   1980),  her  mind  increasingly 
I  reverted  back  to  her  child- 
hood days  in  Wilford.  She 
could  frequently  be  heard 
"chatting"  with  her  play- 
mate cousins,  Ivy  and  Ora 
Wright.  Her  childhood 
world  with  them  became 
more  real  than  her  present- 
day  contact  with  her  own 
children  and 
grandchildren.74 


-»■  Flavilla  Garn  Wright,  Nancy's  older 
sister  and  her  children,  Ivy  and  Ora,  a  few 
years  before  moving  from  Utah  to  Idaho,  ca. 

1895.  Ivy  and  Ora  were  the  childhood  play- 
mates of  Ruby  Birch,  when  the  cousins  lived 
near  each  other  on  adjoining  farms  near  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho. 


►     Ruby  Birch  Hall,  oldest  child  of  David 
and  Nancy  Birch,  about  65,  ca.  mid-1950s. 
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Beginnings  of  St.  Anthony 

Soon  after  the  Birch  brothers 
and  others  began  establishing  their 
homesteads  in  and  around  Wilford, 
another  town  began  to  take  shape  a 
few  miles  to  the  north. 

St.  Anthony  began  when 
Carlos  H.  Moon  (known  as  Dad 
Moon),  came  to  Idaho  from 
Minnesota  in  1890  and  settled  on  land 
situated  on  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River  (often  called  the  North 
Fork).    He  filed  claim  on  320  acres, 
and  in  the  1890's  he  built  a  home,  a 
store,  and  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
river  at  St.  Anthony,  the  name  he  gave 
his  little  settlement.  The  bridge  was  a 
boon  to  incoming  settlers,  who  previ- 
ously had  to  ford  the  sometimes 
dangerous  river.  In  1893,  Dad  Moon 
was  instrumental  in  getting  St. 
Anthony  named  the  county  seat  for 
newly  created  Fremont  County.75 


A  surge  in  town  development 
quickly  followed.  In  1898,  the  assets  of 
St.  Anthony  were  reported  by  The 
Fremont  Republican: 

Land  with  permanent,  unfailing 
water  rights  sells  for  $15  to  $30  an  acre. 

St.  Anthony  population  five 
years  ago  was  10,  is  now  550,  having 
doubled  this  year. 

A  daily  stage  and  mail  connects 
with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Market 
Lake,  40  miles  distant. 

City  business  lots,  24  by  140  feet 
are  quoted  at  $300  to  $400  each;  residence 
lots,  $15  to  $100  each.™ 

The  newspaper  also  reported 
persons  could  buy  a  round  trip  train 
ticket  to  attend  LDS  General 
Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  $9, 
after  first  traveling  to  the  nearest  rail- 
road terminus  in  Market  Lake  (now 
Roberts)  40  miles  away.77 

Close  proximity  to  good  tim- 
ber, building  stone,  and  brick  clay 
made  possible  the  relatively  rapid 


growth  of  both 
St.  Anthony  and 
its  sister  hamlet, 
Wilford,  two 
miles  south. 
During  the  1890s 
the  townships 
developed  side-by- 
side. 

St.  Anthony  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  on 
October  13,  1899,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  railroad  began  reg- 
ular service  there,  an  event  that 
would  change  the  town  dramatically.78 

The  city  became  a  boom 
town.  Businesses  flourished  and 
homes  were  built  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Only  ten  years  after  rail  service 
began,  St.  Anthony  had  the  three 
largest  department  stores  this  side  of 
Pocatello:  Skalet  &  Gilman,  Fogg  & 
Jacobs,  and  the  Flamm  Company.79 


^     The  water- 
falls in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho, 
near  the  middle  of 
town,  ca.  1920s. 
Carlos  Moon 
named  his  rugged,  lit- 
tle settlement  St. 
Anthony  in  1890  because 
the  waterfalls  and  lava 
rock  cliffs  at  this  narrow 
point  on  the  Henry's  Fork  of 
the  Snake  River  reminded  him  of 
the  Saint  Anthony  Falls  he'd  seen 
back  east  in  Minnesota  (located  in  present- 
day  downtown  Minneapolis).80 

Inset  Photo:  Carlos  "Dad"  Moon,  the  founder 
of  St.  Anthony. 
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Changing  Times 


On  a  below  zero  day  in  December 
1899,  wrote  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley  historian  Louis 
Clements,  a  group  of  people  stood  at  a 
low  railroad  grade  near  the  site  of  a  sta- 
tion building.  Swinging  sledges,  a  group 
of  husky  workmen  drove  spikes  that  fixed 
the  rails  to  ties  already  laid.  The  clang  of 
steel  was  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  music 
to  the  little  band  of  Snake  River  Valley 
pioneers.  As  the  last  spike  was  driven  a 
cheer  rang  on  the  wintry  air.  The  rail- 
road had  reached  St.  Anthony.  Well 
might  the  settlers  cheer,  for  at  last  they 
had  their  outlet  to  civilization.  .  .  .  The 
dream  had  come  true.1 

Coming  of  the  Railroad 

From  the  earliest  days  of  their 
marriage  David  and  Nancy  had  heard 
tantalizing  rumors  of  a  possible  rail- 
road line  being  built  through  the  valley. 
In  fact,  records  show  that  preliminary 
survey  work  had  been  done  as  early 
as  1890.  It  was  another  nine  years, 
though,  before  actual  work  was 
begun,  but  when  it  was,  it  was  rushed 
to  completion.2 


i   The  newly  built  railroad  terminal  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  January  1900. 

This  photo  was  taken  looking  south- 
west, towards  David  and  Nancy  Birch's  farm, 
which  was  two  miles  down  the  line. 


The  St.  Anthony  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  on  May 
11,  1899,  with  the  main  objective  of 
building  a  39-mile  extension  of  the 
railroad  from  Idaho  Falls  to  St. 
Anthony.  Grading  was  started  in  July 
of  1899,  and  track  laying  was  complet- 
ed the  last  week  of  December  of  that 
year.3 

The  significance  of  rail  service 
to  valley  residents  was  voiced  by  a 
reporter  in  the  May  30,  1900  edition  of 
the  Fremont  County  Journal.  Although 
he  wrote  specifically  of  the  railroad's 
entrance  into  Rexburg,  the  town 
which  immediately  preceded  St. 
Anthony  on  the  railroad  line,  he 
reflected  sentiments  prevelant  in  both 
communities: 

On  the  evening  of  November 
22nd,  1899,  the  rails  of  the  new  road 
reached  the  depot  grounds  in  Rexburg, 
and  all  afternoon  the  construction  train 
was  puffing  back  and  forth  through  town. 
...  the  day  will  stand  out  as  the  most 
important  one  in  our  history.  It  marks 
the  close  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  better  one.4 

The  railroad,  which  rapidly 
continued  branching  into  other,  further 
communities,  dramatically  improved 
the  region's  link  with  the  outside 
world.  Daily  train  service  quickened 
every  commercial  activity:  people 
traveled,  goods  were  moved,  mail 


increased,  and  all  forms  of  communi- 
cation were  accelerated,  especially 
with  the  simultaneous  addition  of 
telegraph  service  through  lines  strung 
along  the  railroad  right-of-way. 
Generally  the  benefits  were  wide- 
spread and  far-reaching. 

For  David  and  Nancy,  the 
railroad  eliminated  the  long,  tiring, 
dusty  wagon  ride  from  Wilford  to 
Market  Lake  to  catch  a  train  for  visits 
to  family  back  in  Utah.  And  no 
longer  would  David  need  to  ford 
bridgeless  rivers  in  wagons  filled 
with  wheat  for  the  bumpy,  two-day 
journey  to  the  railroad  terminus. 
Additionally,  the  railroad  promised 
new  business  opportunities;  he  could 
enlarge  his  herds  and  increase  his 
crops  to  take  advantage  of  widely 
expanded  markets.  Colonization 
would  mushroom.5 

Big  things  were  coming  and 
Dave  knew  it,  could  feel  it.  In  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  ready  to  take 
risks,  David  was  poised  to  realize  his 
personal  ambitions.    He  knew  he 
would  prosper  if  he  planned  carefully 
and  worked  hard.  He  was  determined 
to  do  both. 

A  new  era  had  begun. 
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Generally  the  benefits  of  the 
railroad  were  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  for  all  of  the  settlers  in  the 
upper  Snake  River  Valley.  But  for  the 
Birch  household,  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  in  1899  also  brought  expen- 
sive, complicated  changes. 

The  railroad  grade  was  sur- 
veyed to  pass  through  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Birch  property  —  near 
their  cabin,  through  the  barnyard 
corrals,  and  a  few  feet  from  their  well.6 
Additionally,  the  railroad  would  cut 
David  off  from  the  bulk  of  his  property! 

Grading  plans  impacted  the 
Harry  Wright  farm  next  door,  too. 
Both  families  faced  moving,  and  mov- 
ing quickly,  considering  the  railroad's 
ambitious  construction  schedule.7 

They  couldn't  have  had  too 
much  advance  notice  for  construction 
plans  were  announced  in  March  and 
finalized  in  May.  Grading  was  to 
begin  July  1,  but  first  right-of-ways 
needed  to  be  secured  from  individual 
land  owners. 

In  June  quit  claim  deeds  were 
obtained  from  property  owners,  who 
were  each  given  one  silver  dollar  in 
exchange  for  a  deed  to  the  right-of- 
way  through  their  land.  (There  were 
only  two  persons  who  refused  to  give 
a  deed;  they  made  a  private  deal  with 
the  railroad  company.)8 

Dave  (32)  and  Nancy  (28)  met 
with  representatives  of  the  St. 
Anthony  Railroad  Company  on  June 
28, 1899,  to  execute  a  "Right  of  Way 
Quit  Claim  Deed".  Dave  specified  a 
few  conditions  on  his  side  of  the  bar- 
gain —  that  his  well  be  protected  dur- 
ing railroad  construction  (until  May  1 
of  the  following  year),  and  that  a  road 
be  built  across  the  tracks  at  a  point  he 
would  designate  (to  give  him  access 
to  his  property  on  both  sides).  Dave 
and  Nancy  signed  the  deed  and 
received  their  token  silver  dollar.9 

The  next  few  months  were 
extremely  hectic  and  pressured  for  the 
young  Birch  family.    After  arranging 
financing  with  a  bank,  Dave  contracted 
with  a  "Mr.  Kershaw"  for  a  new 
home  to  be  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  proposed  railroad  tracks  from 
his  original  homestead.10    Plans  were 
also  made  for  new  corrals,  sheds, 
granaries  and  the  digging  of  a  new 
well. 


These  drawings  show  how  the 
railroad  impacted  David  and 
Nancy's  farm. 

The  larger  drawing  shows  how  the 
route  of  the  proposed  tracks  cut  David  off  from 
the  bulk  of  his  land,  making  a  move  necessary. 

The  inset  illustrates  their  subsequent 
move  across  the  tracks  to  a  larger,  more  sturdy 
home  one-eighth  mile  west  of  their  small 
homestead  cabin.  It  also  shows  the  relocation 
of  the  Wright  family's  home. 
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David  Helps  Build  the 
Railroad 


Looking  back  on  this  pres- 
sured-but-exciting  time,  Nancy  wrote 
in  one  of  her  brief  histories  ".  .  .  the 
railroad  came  through,  and  things  began 
to  get  better.  Dave  worked  on  the  railroad 
construction  crews  whenever  he  could."^ 

David  had  to  split  his  time 
between  supervising  the  construction 
of  his  new  home  and  farm,  tending  to 
his  animals,  working  his  crops,  and 
hiring  out  on  the  railroad  crew.  The 
railroad  work  paid  well  and  helped 
make  his  new  farm  a  reality,  but  he 
was  stretched  thin  (especially  during 
harvest  time).  Fortunately,  Dave's 
stint  as  a  railroad  wage  earner  did  not 
last  long  —  July  through  December  — 
the  months  track  was  being  laid 
between  Idaho  Falls  and  St.  Anthony. 
He  helped  build  the  grade,  lay  wood- 
en ties  and  metal  tracks  and  drive 


spikes  into  the  ties  with  a  sledge 
hammer.12 

Meanwhile,  Nancy,  mostly 
alone  with  the  children  during  this 
time,  was  also  pressed  to  capacity. 
She  was  pregnant  for  the  fourth  time, 
had  three  young  children  to  care  for, 
chores  to  tend  to,  and  moving  prepa- 
rations to  make.  Her  fortitude  was 
also  being  tested. 

It  must  have  been  interesting 
to  Ruby  (almost  7),  Zella  (almost  5), 
and  toddler  Fern  to  observe  the  rail- 
road construction,  when  the  grading 
and  track  laying  reached  their  home. 
They  were  undoubtedly  thrilled  to 
watch  their  daddy  do  his  share  of  the 
work.  But  working  alongside  the 
toughened,  full-time  railroad  laborers 
may  have  been  unpleasant  for  David 
on  occasion.  Their  demanding,  ten- 
hour  work  days  under  adverse  condi- 
tions made  them  a  hardened  lot  prone 
to  profanity  fighting,  gambling  and 
drinking.13 


The  close  proximity  of  the 
coarse  laborers,  the  numerous,  big, 
work  horses,  and  later  the  fascinating- 
but-dangerous  trains  must  have 
caused  concern  for  Nancy  as  she  shel- 
tered her  young  children.    Her  appre- 
hensions surely  added  to  the  already 
stressful  mix  of  issues  she  and  David 
were  dealing  with. 


▼       A  few  railroad  construction  workers  who 
helped  build  the  rail  line  through  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley  during  the  late  1890s. 

St.  Anthony's  local  newspaper 
reported  that  on  the  day  of  celebration  for  the 
railroad's  completion,  the  200  men  of  the  con- 
struction crew  were  welcomed  and  feasted  by 
the  mayor,  railroad  officials,  invited  guests,  and 
area  residents.  When  they  returned  to  the  con- 
struction train  at  the  conclusion  of  the  festivities, 
they  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and  shouted 
"Hurrah  for  St.  Anthony!"14 


Photo  courtesy  Upper  Snake  Ri< 
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St.  Anthony's  Pre-railroad 
Calm 

This  pastoral  scene  of  a  por- 
tion of  St.  Anthony  in  about  1906 
gives  a  glimpse  of  what  the  hamlet 
was  like  at  the  beginning  of  the  rail- 
road boom  —  a  few  scattered  homes 
and  businesses  and  plenty  of  wide 
open  space. 

Ten  years  earlier,  in  1894,  the 
Peak  Chronicle  (a  newspaper  named 
for  the  Teton  Peaks)  reported  that  busi- 
nesses in  St.  Anthony  at  that  time 
included:  Hopkins  Store,  the  Red 


Front  Saloon,  Hoops  Barbershop, 
Berries  Saloon,  Rice  and  Findleys, 
Gibson  and  Baileys  Furniture  Store, 
Baker's  Drugstore,  the  Pioneer  Hotel, 
and,  of  course,  the  Peak  Chronicle  — 
this  in  an  area  that  had  been  entirely 
sagebrush  before  1888. 15 

No  doubt  about  it,  pre-rail- 
road St.  Anthony  had  grown  steadily 
but  a  profound  influx  of  new  busi- 
ness, economic,  cultural,  and  social 
opportunities  was  beginning  to  ride 
those  newly  laid,  thin,  iron  rails  into 
town.  St.  Anthony  was  rolling  into 
her  glorious  heyday,  full  steam. 


Photo  courtesy  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 
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+■       A  view  from  the  railroad  depot  looking 
east,  showing  newly  built  homes  and  busi- 
nesses south  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  St. 
Anthony,  1900. 


•*■    The  interior  of  the  St.  Anthony  Meat 
Company  in  the  early  1900s. 


►     The  Teton  Peak  Chronicle,  one  of  St. 
Anthony's  first  newspapers,  began  publishing 
in  1889. 

In  its  earliest  days,  when  its 
office  was  in  a  little  shack  on  Main 
Street  (before  moving  to  this  location), 
printing  the  newspaper  apparently 
didn't  require  a  full  time  effort,  for  it 
was  reported  the  new  staff  "swept  up, 
cleaned  out .  .  .  got  advertisers  and 
customers  then  devoted  about  two 
hours  a  week  to  the  paper  and  the 
rest  to  hunting  and  fishing."16 
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St.  Anthony  Becomes  a 
Boom  Town 

With  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road, progressive  merchants  started 
building  substantial  businesses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Snake  River  near  the 
railroad  depot  in  St.  Anthony.  New 
homes  and  businesses  began  sprout- 
ing everywhere. 

By  1905,  the  decision  was 
made  to  extend  a  rail  line  from  St. 
Anthony  to  the  west  entrance  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  a  distance 
of  70  miles.  Construction  was  started 
in  October,  1905,  and  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1909. 17  The  new  rail  service 
brought  tourists  from  all  over  the 
world  through  St.  Anthony  on  their 
way  to  see  the  amazing  natural  won- 
ders in  Yellowstone.  And  those 
tourists  were  interested  in  outfitting 
for  their  adventures;  thus,  local  grocery 
stores,  livery  stables  and  supply  houses 
boomed.18 

Train  mobility  also  facilitated 
a  variety  of  new  entertainment.  Fairs 
and  circuses  began  scheduling  events 


at  local  rail  stops  for  the  first  time.  A 
resident  near  Idaho  Falls,  down  the 
line  from  St.  Anthony,  wrote: 

Dear  Father:  I  know  you  will 
rejoice  when  I  tell  you  the  youngsters 
have  been  to  the  circus.  The  first  one  that 
came  through  the  country  stopped  at 
Eagle  Rock  [Idaho  Falls]  and  we  all  went 
to  see  it,  .  .  .  We've  lived  in  the  silent 
places  so  long  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  twise  and  crowds.  A 


•*•       Businesses  like  this  unidentified,  hard- 
ware store  provided  goods  for  farmers,  ranchers, 
Yellowstone  tourists,  and  others  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  in  St.  Anthony,  early  1900s. 

crowd  there  certainly  ivas!  Hundreds  of 
people  from  hundreds  of  miles  around! 
There  ivas  a  time  when  we  knew  most 
everyone  in  this  part  of  the  valley  but  the 
settlers  have  come  so  fast  since  the  rail- 
road got  here  thai  we  cannot  keep  track  of 

them.19 
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■*  Wilford  Ward's  rock  churchhouse,  complet- 
ed in  1904,  was  used  until  1953. 

The  rock  for  the  churchhouse  was 
quarried  from  Hog  Hollow  about  five  miles 
away. 
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Wilford's  Businesses 
Shrivel 

When  the  railroad  bypassed 
Wilford  in  1899,  the  town's  social, 
business  and  religious  activities  shifted 
to  St.  Anthony,  the  new  rail  terminus 
and  redirected  focus  of  community 
activity.  Wilford's  commercial  district 
quickly  folded  up.  It  wasn't  many 
years  before  the  only  defining  public 
buildings  in  Wilford  were  a  few  scat- 
tered businesses  and  the  Wilford 
Ward  Chapel.  The  town  of  Wilford  is 
no  longer  on  the  map.20 


New  Wilford  Ward  Chapel 

Despite  the  decrease  of  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  community  of 
Wilford,  the  population  was  growing. 
Families  were  expanding  and  farmers 
were  still  moving  into  the  area. 

The  old  log  church,  which 
had  been  in  use  since  1886  for  LDS 
Church  meetings,  was  becoming 
overcrowded  and  outmoded.  In  the 
late  1890s  the  Wilford  Ward  member- 
ship voted  to  build  a  new  chapel. 
They  chose  to  build  it  out  of  rock, 
which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time.21 

Rock  for  the  building  was 
hauled  from  an  area  called  "Hog 
Hollow,"  about  five  miles  east  of 
Wilford  and  St.  Anthony.  After  the 
rock  was  hauled  to  Wilford,  the  soft 
rock  was  shaped  into  square  blocks 
by  stone  masons,  then  laid  in  place. 
The  rocks  had  a  gentle,  pink  cast  to 
them  and  the  resulting  building  was  a 
fine,  stonemason's  work  of  art  and  an 
asset  to  the  community.22 

The  church  was  a  large,  one- 
room  building  with  a  pulpit  in  one 
end  for  the  bishop  and  presiding 
authorities.  The  sacrament  table  was 
also  in  that  end.  Curtains  were 
pulled  to  divide  the  room  into  classes 
for  Sunday  School.  Classes  were  also 
held  in  the  balcony  upstairs.23 

The  property  didn'  have  a 
well  so  no  inside  restroom  facilities 
were  provided. 

The  church  house  was  heated 
with  a  large,  pot-belly  stove  or  furnace 


in  the  basement.  The  ward  custodian 
would  build  a  fire  late  Saturday  after- 
noon, then  bank  the  furnace  with 
coal,  and  by  Sunday  morning  the 
church  would  be  toasty  warm. 

Directly  over  the  furnace  a 
large  metal  grate  had  been  constructed. 
The  warm  air  would  flow  up  through 
this  grate  warming  the  ward  members. 
Many  people  in  those  early  days 
would  walk  to  church,  or  come  in 
wagons  or  sleighs  pulled  by  horses, 
then  in  later  years  by  car.  They  tended 
to  arrive  early  (and  cold)  and  would 
gather  around  the  warm  grate  to 
socialize  with  friends. 

Sometimes,  during  church 
services,  children  on  the  front  row 
would  slip  small  bits  of  paper  out 
over  this  grate,  where  the  warm  flow 
of  air  would  float  them  upward  to  the 
thirty-foot  ceiling.24 


The  Birches  and  church 

In  the  Birch  family  Nancy 
and  the  children  regularly  attended 
meetings  in  the  Wilford  Ward  but 
according  to  Ruby,  David  was  never 
one  to  go  to  church.  She  said:  Oh,  I 
can  remember  just  a  few  times  when  I 
was  young  when  he  went  to  church.  But 
Dad  was  good  to  furnish  us  with  a  horse 
and  buggy.  Of  course,  we  had  to  catch 
our  own  horse  and  hook  it  up,  but  he 
always  allowed  us  to  go.25 

But  Nancy  went.  She  eventu- 
ally had  nine  children  and  always 
took  them  to  church.  Lois  wrote:  With 
all  mother  had  to  do  she  found  time  to 
teach  us  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel 
and  to  pray  kneeling  at  our  bed  every 
night.  We  were  sent  to  Sunday  School  at 
the  Wilford  Ward.   "Old  Bird"  was 
hitched  to  a  buggy  and  dressed  in  our 
best,  we  were  glad  for  the  chance  to  go 
where  we  could  hear  the  gospel  stories 
and  see  other  children.26 

Nancy's  oldest  granddaughter, 
Thelma  Hall  Davis,  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  Nancy's  faithfulness: 
Grandma  had  a  great  testimony  of  the 
gospel  and  she  passed  that  heritage  on  to 
all  of  her  children.  All  of  them  remained 
faithful  to  the  church  and  many  of  her 
grandchildren  have  served  missions  and 


Nancy  Birch,  in  later  years 

that  tradition  is  continuing  into  the  next 
generations.  The  faithfulness  of  one 
woman,  my  grandmother,  is  bearing 
fruits  down  through  many  generations. 
I'm  so  grateful  to  have  come  through  one 
who  stayed  faithful  to  the  church.27 

Lois  recorded  a  tender  obser- 
vation about  the  Wilford  Ward:  We 
never  seemed  to  be  socially  accepted  by 
the  children  in  Wilford  even  though  some 
were  our  cousins  and  the  Birches  were 
some  of  the  first  Wilford  settlers.  Maybe 
it  was  because  we  went  to  Franklin 
School  and  they  to  Wilford  School.26 
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The  Rock  Home 

At  about  the  time  Wilford 
Ward  members  decided  to  replace 
their  old  log  meeting  house  with  a 
new,  larger  church  built  of  native 
stone,  Dave  was  forced  to  construct  a 
new  home  when  the  railroad  sliced 
through  his  property.  He  decided  to 
use  stone  quarried  from  the  same  area 
as  for  the  church. 

David's  nephew,  Earl  Birch, 
remembered  day-long  trips  by  team 
and  wagon  to  Hog  Hollow  to  help  his 
uncle  Dave  haul  the  rocks  for  his  new 
house.  Earl  was  nine  at  the  time. 
(Earl  was  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Margaret  Birch,  who  lived  just  north 
of  Dave  and  Nancy's  farm.)29 

The  home  was  built  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1899  concurrent 
with  railroad  construction  through 
their  property.  Nancy  recorded  [writ- 
ing unedited]:  Dave  hauled  rock  for  a 
two  room  house  at  that  time  [2899]  which 
we  later  added  to  so  we  moved  that  Fall 
into  ff.30 


I 


% 


•*     David  and  Nancy's  rock  home,  1937. 

When  it  was  first  built,  the  home 
consisted  of  only  two  rooms  —  the  windowed 
portion  to  the  right.  The  porch  to  the  left  and 
the  interior  rooms  behind  it  were  added  a  few 
years  later.31 


Inset:    Jess  Birch  (right),  David  and  Nancy's 
son,  leans  against  the  porch  post  with  his 
wife's  sister,  Lela  Clark,  next  to  him  holding 
his  son,  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  1937. 

The  Hog  Hollow  rocks  used  to  build 
the  home  are  particularly  evident  in  this  photo. 
The  stones  were  cemented  together  with  lime 
mortar,  which  the  birds  liked.  They  would 
peck  at  the  lime  leaving  small  holes  in  the 
mortared  walls.32 
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tocK  Home  Memories 

Several  Birch  children  related  fond 
memories  of  growing  up  in  this 
home: 

Eva:  We  didn't  have  any  modern 
conveniences  in  the  farm  home  and  no 
electricity.  My  father  put  a  large  water 
tank  in  the  attic  and  [we]  would  have 
water  in  the  kitchen.  That  saved  a  lot 
of  work.  The  kitchen  range  had  a  large 
reservoir  on  the  side.  This  was  kept 
full  for  hot  water.34 


Ernest:  We  used  coal  oil  lamps, 
which  didn't  give  off  much  light.  We 
used  candles,  too,  and  they  didn't  give 
off  much  light,  either.  When  we  got  the 
gas  lamp,  that  was  pretty  good.  You 
put  gas  in  and  then  pump  air  into  it; 
the  more  air  pressure,  the  more  light.35 

Lois:  The  old  native  rock  house  was 
always  warm  and  pleasant.  Wood  and 
coal  must  be  carried  in  for  cooking  and 
heat  in  the  range,  and  the  ashes  must 
be  carried  out.  Water  was  carried  into 
the  house  from  a  well  and  then  carried 
out  after  use.  By  my  time  the  wash- 
board was  put  away  and  the  washing 
was  done  with  a  push  handled  washer 
and  I  was  usually  the  pusher,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  The  carpets  were  woven 
from  old  rags  and  stretched  over  a  layer 
of  fresh  straw  at  threshing  time  each 
year  and  tacked  down  all  around  the 
edge.  Kerosene  lamps  must  be  cleaned 
and  wicks  trimmed  nearly  every  day. 
Yeast  for  bread  making  could  not  be 
bought  in  a  store,  so  the  start  must  be 
fed  a  little  potato  water  and  sugar 
everyday.  If  it  was  neglected  or  went 
dead,  you  borrowed  a  start  from  a 
neighbor  several  miles  away.  I  remember 
walking  to  Aunt  Ville  Wright's,  about 
one  mile  away,  to  get  a  start.36 

Fern:  How  I  have  wished  for  those 

walls  in  the  old  home!  That  house 
. . .  can  be  made  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  than  any  house  I  know  of.37 


The  top  drawing  on  this  page  illustrates  the  general  layout  of  the  early,  two-room 
rock  home  as  built  in  1899.  The  bottom  illustration  shows  the  configuration  of 
the  home  after  additional  rooms  were  added  a  few  years  later. 
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Ernest's  birth 

Nancy's  mother, 
Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn,    i 
traveled  from  Coalville, 
Utah,  to  Idaho  to  be  of  assis- 
tance during  the  birth  of  her 
new  grandchild  and  help 
with  the  move  from  the 
homestead  to  the  rock  home. 
She  was  also 
anxious  to  visit  her  older 
daughter,  Flavilla,  and  her 
grandchildren  at  the 
Wright's,  next  door  to  the 
Birches.38 

On  Friday,  August 
25,  1899,  David  and  Nancy 
welcomed  their  first  son  into 
the  family.  Curly  headed 
Ernest  Birch  was  born  in  the 
homestead  cabin,  for  the  new 
home  was  not  yet  ready.  His 
arrival  was  attended  not  only 
by  his  Grandma  Garn  but 
also  by  a  Dr.  Middleton, 
which  was  quite  an  event  in 
this  pioneer  home.39 

Young  Ruby  (almost  7)  was  a 
curious  spectator,  and  to  get  her  out 
of  the  way  following  the  baby's  birth, 
she  was  sent  to  report  the  news  at 
Aunt  Ville's  next  door.  "We've  got  a 
new  baby  at  our  house,"  she 
announced  excitedly,  "And  it's  a  boy- 
one!"  The  folks  long  kidded  her 
about  the  boy-one  bit.40 

Ernest  Birch  was  blessed  by 
Bishop  George  A.  Pincock  in  the 
Wilford  Ward  on  Sunday,  November 
5,  1899.41 


Move  to  the  New  Home 

In  September,  when  Ernest 
was  a  month  old,  the  family  moved 
into  their  new  rock  home.  Ruby  remi- 
nisced, "Grandma  Garn  came  up  and 
helped  mother  carefully  carry  her  dishes 
and  breakables  as  they  walked  back  and 
forth  [between  the  old  home  and  over  the 
railroad  tracks  to  the  new  one,  about  one- 
eighth  mile  distance]."42 

In  her  mind's  eye  Ruby  could 
also  see  her  Grandmother  Garn 
carrying  baby  Ernest,  and  her  mother, 


Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Garn 
Nancy's  mother 

beside  her,  helping  to  illuminate  the 
way  with  a  kerosene  lamp  as  they 
walked  from  the  old  house  to  the  new 
one.43 

The  new  house  was  quite  an 
improvement  over  the  homesteading 
cabin.  It  had  only  two  rooms  as  in 
the  old  home,  but  they  were  more 
spacious  and  the  good,  wood  floors 
were  an  improvement  over  the  rough, 
wood  planks  they  had  been  used  to. 
Ruby  remembered  scrubbing  them. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  the  new 
home,  though,  was  that  it  was  bed- 
bug free!44 


Holiday  Sewing 

In  late  December  Nancy  and 
the  children  went  by  wagon  to  Idaho 
Falls  (the  railroad  link  to  St.  Anthony 
was  within  days  of  being  finished), 
then  by  train  to  Utah  to  spend 
Christmas  at  "Grandma's  house". 
(See  photo  pp.  42-43.) 

Before  leaving,  however, 
Nancy  spent  countless  hours  sewing 


—  some  for  her  own 
family,  but  mostly  for 
others,  always  without 
pay.    This  in  addition  to 
the  many,  other 
demands  on  her  time 
and  energy.  In  pioneer 
fashion,  she  stolidly  did 
what  needed  doing. 
Ruby  said  all  the 
Birches  came  to  Nancy 
for  sewing.  Before  their 
trip  to  Grandma  Garn's 
she  sewed  for  "Aunt 
Mag,  Aunt  Lize,  Aunt 
Nettie,  and  some  of  the 
neighbors."  Ruby 
remembered  rocking 
baby  Ernest  in  the  rock- 
er, with  her  mother 
sewing  nearby.  Both 
Ruby  and  the  baby  fell 
asleep  as  Nancy  kept 
sewing  late  into  the 
night.  When  Nancy 
tried  to  relieve  Ruby  of 
the  baby,  her  bleary, 
incoherent  daughter  put  up  a  fight.45 

In  addition  to  sewing  for 
others,  Nancy  also  made  new  dresses 
for  her  three  daughters,  as  she  did 
each  Christmas.  That  year  Ruby's 
was  green.  Ruby  remembered  wearing 
it  on  the  trip  to  Utah.  By  the  time  she 
came  home  it  already  had  holes  in  the 
elbows.46 


Christmas  at  Grandma's 

Nancy's  intense  few  months 
preparing  for  the  move,  settling  into 
the  new  home,  caring  for  her  active 
young  children,  seeing  to  farm  chores, 
sewing  late  into  many  dark  nights, 
and  delivering  a  new  baby  had 
drained  all  her  reserves.  Childbirth 
alone  may  have  been  enough  to  do 
her  in  for  Nancy  tended  to  bleed  pro- 
fusely and  heal  slowly  following 
deliveries.  Whatever  the  reasons,  by 
the  time  she  arrived  at  her  parent's 
home,  Nancy  was  sick  and  exhausted 
—  very  much  in  need  of  rest.47 

Nancy  and  the  children  must 
have  arrived  just  in  time  for 
Christmas  for  Ruby  said  she  and  her 
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sisters  had  been  so  excited  by  the  trip, 
they  forgot  to  hang  up  their  stockings 
on  Christmas  Eve,  an  omission  they 
long  regretted  and  discussed.    When 
they  awoke  in  the  morning,  they  each 
found  a  strand  of  beads  laid  on  a 
chair  by  their  bed.  Ruby's  was  blue 
and  white,  Zella's  pink  and  white, 
and  Fern's  green  and  white.  But  there 
wasn't  the  usual  candy,  fruit  and  nuts 
bulging  in  freshly  filled  socks  —  not 
even  an  apple.  They  were  told  Santa 
hadn't  expected  them  there.48 

This  holiday  oversight  is  a 
witness  to  Nancy's  bone- weary 
fatigue  and  illness  on  this  occasion, 
for,  judging  by  her  daughter's  reac- 
tions, she  had  previously  carefully 
attended  to  this  holiday  tradition. 
She  certainly  did  thereafter,  for  when 
asked  as  an  old  man  regarding  his 
childhood  Christmases,  Ernest  readily 
responded:  We  all  used  to  hang  up  our 
stockings  and  they  would  be  filled  up  with 
candy  and  presents.   Yes,  we  would  hang 
up  our  stockings.  They  were  filled  with 
candy. 49 

On  that  long-ago  Christmas 
in  Hoytsville,  the  young  Birch  chil- 
dren were  in  for  another  disappoint- 
ment later  that  day  when  they  attended 
a  big  family  dinner.  Their  cousin- 
neighbors  from  back  home,  Frank  and 


Flavilla  Wright  and  their  children  had 
also  traveled  to  Utah  for  the  holiday 
and  the  Wright  children's  abundance 
of  new  toys  eclipsed  the  Birch  girls' 
simple  beads.  Feelings  were  hurt. 

Later  Aunt  Mandy,  Nancy's 
younger  sister,  compassionately 
bought  china  dolls  for  her  three 
nieces.  Each  doll  was  about  twelve 
inches  long,  with  painted  hair.50 


i      A  portrait  of  Nancy's  two-year-younger 
sister,  Amanda  Garn  and  her  husband,  Frank 
Meadows,  ca.  1902. 

Amanda  had  not  yet  married  when  Nancy 
brought  her  three  young  daughters  and  new- 
born son  home  for  Christmas  in  1899. 
Amanda's  tender  consideration  of  her  nieces  on 
that  occasion  endeared  her  to  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 


▼       Extended  Cam  Family  Members 
gathered  on  the  porch  of  the  old  Cam  home, 
ca.  1919. 

Many  of  the  adults  pictured  here 
were  probably  at  the  holiday  gathering  20  years 
earlier  when  Nancy  and  her  children  visited 
from  Idaho. 

Name  &  Relationship  to  Nancy: 

1 .  Thomas  Garn  (father) 

2.  William  Joshua  Gam  (brother) 

3.  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Gam  (mother) 

4.  Edmund  Eldredge  (uncle/ Esther's  brother) 

5.  Ina  Gam  (cousin / Edmund  &  Pearl) 

6.  Edna  Gam  (cousin /Will  &  Ella)) 

7.  Stella  Gam  (cousin/Will  &  Ella) 

8.  Ella  Spriggs  Gam  (sister-in-law /Will) 

9.  Bemiece  Gam  (cousin/ Will  &  Ella) 

10.  Edmund  Gam  (brother) 

11.  Pearl  Spriggs  Gam  (sister-in-law /Edmund) 

12.  Phoebe  Stonebraker  Spriggs  (no  relation) 

13.  Martin  Gam  (brother) 

14.  William  Spriggs  (no  relation) 

15.  Ella  Gam  (cousin/Will  &  Ella) 

16.  Meda  Gam  (cousin/ Will  &  Ella) 

17.  Owen  Garn  (cousin /Will  &  Ella) 

18.  Floyd  Garn  (cousin  /  Will  &  Ella) 

19.  Leone  Garn  (cousin /Ed  &  Pearl) 

20.  Conrad  Marby  (no  relation /he's  a  Spriggs) 
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n  the  first  "Census  Day"  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Thursday,  June  28, 
1900),  the  status  of  the  David  and  Nancy  Birch  family  was  recorded:1 


Name 

Age 

Marital  Status 

Occupation 

Other 

Birch,  David 

32 

married  9  years 

Ranch  owner 

no  mortgage 

Birch,  Nancy  E. 

29 

married  9  years 

House  Keeper 

4  children 

Birch,  Ruby 

7 

Not  in  school 

Birch,  Zella 

5 

Not  in  school 

Birch,  Fern 

3 

Not  in  school 

Birch,  Ernest 

9%mo 

i  The  Birch  children  —  Zella  (5),  Ernest  (8-9 
months),  Ruby  (7),  and  Fern  (3),  ca.  early  1900. 

Nancy's  hat  can  be  seen  behind  the  top  of 
the  chair  and  her  skirts  below,  as  she  crouched 
holding  baby  Ernest  steady  for  the  photograph. 

Typical  for  this  era,  Ernest  is  dressed  like  a 
girl.    He  looked  especially  feminine,  though, 
because  he  had  naturally  curly  hair.  He  said: 
Wlten  I  was  born  1  had  curly  hair,  so  mother,  she 
curled  my  hair  until  I  got  to  be  five  years  old. .  .  . 
Wfien  they  decided  to  send  me  to  school,  Dad  said 
he  wasn't  going  to  have  me  go  to  school  as  a  girl,  he 
was  going  to  send  me  as  a  boy,  so  he  cut  the  curls 
off.  Then  afterwards  I  [still}  had  curly  hair.  I  had 
three  waves  on  my  head.  Every  morning  I  would 
pat  those  down,  but  in  about  tioo  hours  they  would 
be  back  again? 


St.  Anthony  Takes  Off 

As  the  young  Birch  family 
was  beginning  to  hit  its  stride  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  little  town  of 
St.  Anthony  was  also  commencing  a 
growth  spurt,  catalyzed  by  its  new 
(and  expanding)  rail  service. 

In  glowing  terms,  a  1909  rail- 
road brochure  expounded  the  virtues 
of  settling  in  the  St.  Anthony  area  in 
the  early  1900s: 

St.  Anthony  is  the  Hub  City  of 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 
Resembling  the  spokes  of  a  great  wheel, 
roads  radiate  into  the  rich  agricultural 
lands  beyond. 

.  .  .  St.  Anthony  has  taken  on  the 
airs  of  a  city,.  It  has  a  splendid  water 
system,  electric  lights,  telephone,  paved 
sidewalks,  up-to-date  school  houses, 


churches,  banks,  newspapers,  flour  mill, 
hotel  —  everything  requisite  to  a  progres- 
sive western  town.4 

The  highly  descriptive  tourist 
brochure  continued: 

St.  Anthony  is  only  two  hours 
from  the  entrance  of  God's  grandest  earth 
school,  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  broad,  gentle  sloping  valley 
is  bordered  by  great  mountain  ranges 
standing  back  at  respectful  distances. 
The  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies  in 
Montana  show  beyond  the  line  of  blue 
hills  to  the  North.  Over  the  sand  dunes 
to  the  west,  the  sawlike  summits  of  the 
Lost  River  Range  arc  dimly  seen;  and  to 
the  east,  the  Tctons  in  Wyoming  rear 
their  fantastic  pinnacles  into  the  blue  sky. 


The  railroad  brochure's  writer 
penned  seventeen  pages  promoting 
the  glories  of  the  state  claiming  Idaho 
is  a  magnificent  state  and  every  setting 
sun  marks  a  step  forward. 

He  glorified  each  aspect  of 
the  area's  features: 

The  soil   —  All  is  richly  laden 
with  the  chemical  elements  essential  to 
plant  life. 

The  climate  —  Wliere  the  people 
are  healthy,  happy,  prosperous,  depend 
upon  it,  the  climate  must  he  satisfactory. 
That  condition  maintains  in  St.  Anthony. 

The  agriculture  —  The  St. 
Anthony  farmer  ever  basks  in  a  content- 
ment unfelt  by  the  sons  of  toil  in  the 
lands  of  drought,  of  pests,  of  cyclones,  of 
blasting  winds. 

Irrigation  —  The  broad  stretches 
of  farm  lands  hedging  in  St.  Anthony  are 
a  lace-work  of  canals,  creeks  and  rivers. 

The  fishing  —  As  for  fish  — 
the  sportiest  trout  that  ever  struck  a  hook 
—  every  stream  is  alive  with  the  beauties. 

Even  the  newly  built  state 
reform  school  —  Some  500  acres,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  now  surround 
the  three  imposing  edifices. 

And  much,  much  more.  The 
brochure's  author  expounded  on  each 
subject  to  its  limit  of  magnificence 
and  punctuated  it  all  with  a  chamber- 
of-commerce  flair  by  adding: 

In  November  (1909)  the  writer 
met  an  old  Virginian  here:  "Yesser,  my 
boys  tell  me  I'm  goin'  to  live  10  yairs 
longer  out  heer  in  St.  Anthony,  and  by 
Gosh,  I  railly  believe  it.5 
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-*•  The  cover  of  the  1909  railroad 
brochure  depicts  the  area's  still 
famous  attraction,  Upper  Mesa  Falls. 

In  fine,  romantic  style  the 
brochure's  writer  painted  a  word- 
picture  of  the  awe-inspiring  water 
feature:  A  little  to  the  northward,  power 
to  supply  a  state  laughs  at  the  world,  as 
day  and  night,  like  a  profligate  young 
giant  wasting  his  strength,  it  goes  leaping 
along  its  dizzy  pathway  of  precipices.6 
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a    The  intersection  of  Main  and 
Bridge  streets  during  the 
Christmas  season  in  St.  Anthony, 
ca.  1905. 

One  of  the  first  autos  in 
the  area  is  shown  at  the  left.  The 
horse-drawn  sleighs  undoubtedly 
fared  better  than  the  light,  skinny 
wheeled  car  on  the  snowy  roads. 
And  when  the  snow  thawed  into 
thick,  gooey  mud,  the  auto  owner 
probably  cursed  the  day  he  bought  f 
the  dad-burned  contraption.7 


►    An  early  view  of  the  new,  iron 
bridge,  which  crossed  the  Henry's 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  St. 
Anthony,  ca.  1900. 

The  mail-order  bridge, 
built  in  1898,  was  shipped  to 
Market  Lake  by  rail,  then  hauled 
the  final  40  miles  to  St.  Anthony  by 
wagon.  The  old,  wooden  bridge  it 
replaced  had  not  only  been  an  eye- 
sore, but  had  been  condemned. 
County  commissioners  worked 
hard  to  get  the  new  bridge  in  place 
before  the  grain  harvest,  when 
farmers  would  need  it.8 

This  photo  provides  a 
good  view  of  Bridge  Street  as  it 
heads  north  into  the  center  of  the  St 
Anthony. 
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Thomas  Birch  1848-1900 


The  death  of  Thomas  Birch 

The  Birch  family  and  Wilford 
community  in  general  were  shocked 
and  saddened  when  David's  half- 
brother,  Thomas,  died  29  June  1900. 
He  was  only  52. 

On  a  Wednesday  evening 
Thomas  had  attended  a  meeting, 
arrived  home  about  midnight,  and 
retired.  About  an  hour  later  he  wak- 
ened his  wife  (Mary  Hannah  Beard 
Birch),  told  her  he  felt  funny,  and 
asked  her  to  rub  his  arms.  Neither  of 
them  realized  he  had  had  a  stoke.  He 
died  the  following  day,  on  Friday9 

Thomas,  who  owned  two 
stores  in  Wilford,  had  been  a  leading 
citizen  in  the  community  and  had 
helped  many  early  settlers  get  estab- 
lished. He  had  been  highly  regarded. 
After  his  death  a  local  news  article 
read:  Sixteen  years  have  passed  since  he 
[Thomas  Birch]  moved  to  Wilford,  this 
county,  where  he  followed  merchandising 
for  a  livelihood  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  filled  several  positions  of  trust,  being 
a  postmaster,  school  trustee,  and  director 
of  the  Wilford  Irrigation  Company.  He 
was  even  tempered,  of  a  mild  disposition, 
a  fond  husband  and  an  indulgent  father, 
and  an  ideal  citizen.  No  other  man  could 
have  been  taken  from  a  community  who 
would  have  caused  more  universal  sorrow 
among  his  neighbors.10 

Thomas  Birch  was  buried  in 
the  Wilford  cemetery  near  the  grave  of 
his  (and  David's)  mother,  Mary  Ann 
Hale  Birch. 


Richard  Birch  Pays  His 
Respects 

Richard  Birch,  Thomas'  step- 
father (David's  natural  father),  trav- 
eled from  Hoytsville,  Utah,  for 
Thomas'  funeral.     He  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  first  wife,  Ellen,  who  was 
stepmother  to  the  brothers.  (See  family 
chart  on  pages  26  and  27  for  explana- 
tion of  relationships.) 

While  in  Wilford,  Richard,  a 
patriarch,  gave  patriarchal  blessings 
to  several  family  members,  but  not  to 
David,  who,  according  to  Ruby,  never 
received  one.11  (David's  father  had 
already  given  Nancy  a  blessing  dur- 
ing her  March,  1897,  visit  to  Utah.) 


John  Birch  Moves  In 

After  Thomas'  death,  another 
Birch  brother,  John  (known  by  the 
name  of  Jack),  moved  in  with  David 
and  Nancy.    He  had  previously  lived 
with  Thomas'  family. 

Jack  Birch,  born  in  1862,  was 
five  years  older  than  Dave  and  never 
married.  They  were  full  brothers,  the 
children  of  Richard  Birch  and  his  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  Ann  Hale.  He  had 
suffered  a  spinal  injury  as  a  child,  had 
very  little  education,  and  seems  to 
have  been  partially  dependent  on 
family  members.  Jack  lived  with 
David  and  Nancy  and  worked  on  the 
farm  for  the  next  twenty-two  years.12 


Ruby  and  Zella  Begin 
School 

Ruby  began  school  in  the  fall 
of  1900.  Zella  started  at  the  same 
time.  Ruby  was  eight  years  old  when 
she  started,  several  years  older  than 
beginning  students  in  general.  Nancy 
had  taught  school  before  marriage 
and  coached  Ruby  at  home  during 
her  early  years.13  She  may  have 
deliberately  waited  to  have  Ruby 
begin  formal  schooling  until  Zella 
and  Ruby  could  walk  together,  watch 
out  for  each  other  —  a  strategy  meant 
to  soothe  her  motherly  worries. 


The  school  was  more  than 
two  miles  away.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  railroad,  getting  there  required 
indirect  travel  on  quarter-section 
roads,  which  could  be  muddy  and  /or 
snowy  during  inclement  weather. 
The  completion  of  the  railroad  in 
early  1900,  however,  allowed  Ruby 
and  Zella  to  walk  along  well-plowed 
tracks,  which  angled  towards  the 
school  and  halved  the  travel  dis- 
tance. (See  map  on  page  60.)  Ruby 
couldn't  remember  going  any  other 
way14 

Walking  the  tracks  had  its 
hazards,  though.  Ruby  told  of  an 
occasion  when  she,  Zella,  and  Fern 
started  to  school  one  morning  along 
the  railroad  tracks  when  sounds  were 
muffled  and  vision  obscured  by  a 
dense  fog.  Suddenly,  they  heard  a 
train  whistle.  The  startled  girls 
stepped  off  the  track  just  as  the  train 
rushed  by15 

David  and  Nancy's  fourth 
daughter,  Lois,  who  was  born  in  1902, 
described  walking  the  tracks  when 
she  began  school:  We  walked  when  the 
weather  permitted  on  the  railroad  tracks. 


■*■  The  big  barn  on  David  &  Nancy's  farm  as 
seen  from  the  railroad  tracks,  which  cut  across 
a  corner  of  their  land.  Photo  2008. 


►      A  view  looking  north,  down  the  tracks 
near  the  Birch  farm  —  the  direction  Ruby  and 
Zella  would  have  walked  to  school.  Photo  2008. 
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The  big  old  steam  engines  always  looked 
so  powerful  as  they  passed.  The  engi- 
neers would  toot  the  horn,  grin  and  wave. 
I  guess  they  knew  they  were  giving  us  a 

thrill.16 

Local  historian  Garnot 
Bischoff,  who  researched  and  docu- 
mented the  history  of  Fremont  County 
schools,  wrote  that  in  the  winter, 
when  snow  was  deep,  engineers 
would  sometimes  wait  for  tardy 
school  children  to  hitch  rides.17 

She  also  told  of  how  some 
early  settlers  would  drive  their  teams 
and  sleighs  along  the  railroad  tracks 
between  train  runs.  It  was  a  danger- 


ous practice,  but  easier  on  the  horses 
than  forcing  them  to  buck  the  snow- 
drifted  roads.  The  risks  were  illustrated 
in  Garnot's  account  of  St.  Anthony 
teenager,  Oscar  Smith,  who  was  trav- 
eling with  two  companions  by  sleigh 
along  the  tracks,  when  they  were 
caught  by  a  train.  Oscar  managed  to 
push  the  other  two  out  and  onto  a 
snow  drift,  but  was  hit  by  the  train 
before  he  could  scramble  out  of 
harm's  way.  The  engineer  was  unable 
to  stop  the  train  in  time  to  avoid  the 
collision.18 

Sometimes  in  the  winter  the 
girls  were  rescued  from  the  long, 


frigid  walk  and  commuted  by  sleigh 
instead.  Lois  wrote  in  her  history: 

In  the  winter  when  the  snow  was  deep  and 
drifted  over  the  fences  and  the  weather 
often  was  around  zero,  we  were  taken  to 
school  [by  David  or  one  of  his  hired  men] 
in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses 
with  bells  on  the  harness  jingling  a  merry 
sound  as  they  trotted  along.  Sometimes 
we  even  got  to  ride  in  father's  fancy  cutter, 
and  with  a  horse  hide  robe  over  our  knees 
and  bells  tinkling,  we  were  really  in  style 
and  it  was  fun  until  or  unless  we  took  a 
corner  too  fast  and  tipped  over  and  had  to 
walk  home.19 
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The  North  Wilford  School 

The  school  Ruby  (and  subse- 
quent Birch  children)  attended  was  the 
North  Wilford  School,  estab- 
lished in  1895.  It 
was  a  one- 
room  log 
school  build- 
ing with  a  pot- 
belly stove  in 
the  center  of 
the  room,  the 
sole  heat 
source  for 
keeping  the 
students 
warm.20 

It  was 
the  custom  in 
those  days 
for  a  stu- 
dent to  be 

responsible  for  getting 
the  pot-belly  stove 
fired  up  and  warm  up 
the  building.  The  Singleton  family 
lived  close  to  the  school,  so  their  chil- 
dren often  had  that  job.21 

Ruby  remembered:  Sometimes 
when  we  got  to  school  our  fingers  would 
he  so  cold  that  the  teacher  would  have  to 
put  them  in  cold  water  [to  slowly  thaw 
them  out]. 

Our  school  had  only  one  room, 
and  we  were  packed  in  there  like  sardines. 
There  were  only  a  few  home  made  desks 
and  of  course  the  larger  pupils  got  those. 
We  smaller  ones  sat  on  benches  and  got 
down  on  our  knees  beside  them  when  we 
wanted  to  write.  Water  was  carried  in  a 
bucket  and  we  all  drank  from  the  same 
cup.22 

There  was  only  one,  outdoor 
toilet,  which,  much  to  Ruby's  chagrin, 
everybody  —  boys  and  girls  —  had  to 


A  Memorable  Teacher 

Mr.  J.C.  Brandon  was  a 
teacher  at  the  North  Wilford  School 
for  several  years.  He  is  mentioned  in 
both  Ruby's  and  Zella's  histories. 
Lois,  who  wrote  Zella's  biography, 
said:  One  of  their  teachers  was  a  man  by 
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the  name  of  Brandon.  He  was  a  very 
good  teacher  who  put  on  many  plays  and 
expected  much  of  his  students.  These 
years  in  school  meant  much  to  Zella  and 
she  became  good  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics, but  she  had  a  hard  time  with 
spelling.24 

Ruby  said  J.  C.  Brandon  was 
"the  best  teacher."  He  taught  for 
three  years  when  Ruby  was  in  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades.  She  men- 
tioned the  student  plays  he  produced, 
saying  "he  included  everyone  and  the 
children  were  required  to  know  their 
lines.  He  made  them  feel  important." 
She  said  that  at  their  school 
Christmas  party  he  gave  each  of  the 
students  a  bag  of  peanuts.25 

She  said  Mr.  Brandon  was 
dynamic,  strict,  forceful  [and  he]  dealt 
firmly  with  a  red-headed,  school 
._  trouble-maker.    Mr.  Brandon 
^|  grabbed  Matt  Thompson  by  the 

nape  of  his  neck  and  finally  kicked 
him  out  of  school!26 


►   North  Wilford  school  teacher  J.C.  Brandon 
poses  with  his  students  on  the  steps  of  the 
school  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  May  1906. 
Three  of  David  and  Nancy's  children 
are  in  this  photograph.  (See  the  enlargement 
on  pages  100-101.) 


▼    Ruby's  4th  grade  souvenir  program,  with  a 
photograph  of  her  favorite  teacher,  Mr.  J.C. 
Brandon,  on  the  cover,  May  1905. 

Many  of  the  early  school  teachers 
traded  teaching  for  room  and  board;  sometimes 
there  was  very  little  money  that  changed 
hands.  Farmers  would  trade  eggs,  milk  and 
butter,  meat  or  potatoes,  and  all  garden  vegeta- 
bles for  commodities  they  needed.  The  home 
of  Mr.  Parley  Richman  served  as  a  boarding 
place  for  some  of  the  teachers  as  it  was  located 
not  far  from  the  school.27 


Larger  Building,  New  Name 

During  Mr.  Brandon's  tenure 
as  a  teacher,  he  oversaw  the  expansion 
of  the  school  building.  In  the  summer 
of  1905,  a  room  was  added  to  one  side 
of  the  old  schoolhouse,  making  it  an 
L-shape.  The  older  students  were 
taught  in  the  larger,  main  room  by 
Mr.  Brandon;  the  younger  students  in 
the  newly  added  room  (with  its  own 
pot  belly  stove)  by  his  assistant. 
Folding  doors  separated  the  two 
rooms.28 

About  fifty  students  attended 
the  school,  Ruby  said.  "There  were 


still  four  grades  to  each  room  and 
teacher,  but  it  was  a  wonderful 
improvement."29 

She  said  they  also  got  new 
desks.  "We  were  all  so  proud  of 
them."  And  a  second  outside  toilet 
was  added;  now  there  was  a  "boys" 
and  a  "girls".  The  girls  were  elated  to 
have  the  sanctity  of  one  the  boys 
couldn't  use.30 

The  school  also  got  an  organ 
and  on  the  roof  was  a  new  bell  tower 
with  a  big  bell.  The  building  doubled 
as  a  community  center  and  was  used 
for  farm  meetings,  dances  and 
parties.31 

J.  C.  Brandon  was  also  instru- 


mental in  changing  the  name  of  the 
school.  Not  fond  of  the  Mormon 
church,  he  supposedly  didn't  care  for 
the  name  North  Wilford,  for  he 
thought  it  honored  LDS  Church 
president  Wilford  Woodruff  —  he 
was  probably  right  —  so  he  lobbied  to 
change  the  name  and  succeeded. 
From  about  1907  on,  the  school  was 
known  as  the  Franklin  School  (pre- 
sumably to  venerate  Benjamin 
Franklin).32 
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a  An  enlarged  photo  of  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dents of  the  North  Wilford  School,  May  1906. 

Three  of  David  and  Nancy's  children 
are  in  this  photograph:  Ruby,  Zella,  and  Fern. 

Ruby  (age  13,  fifth  grade)  is  the  girl 
in  the  center  of  the  back  row,  wearing  the  dark- 
colored  dress  with  the  white  spots. 

Zella  (age  10,  fourth  grade)  is  the  girl 
on  the  second  row,  wearing  the  dark-colored 
dress  with  the  white,  long-eared  collar;  she's 
the  first  girl  from  the  right,  standing  next  to  all 
the  boys. 

Fern  (age  8,  third  grade)  is  the  blond 
girl  with  her  chin  tucked,  third  to  the  left  from 
Zella.  She's  also  wearing  a  dark  dress  and 
white,  long-eared  collar.  She  appears  to  have  a 
white  bow  on  each  side  at  the  back  of  her  hair. 


Ernest  (age  6,  second  grade)  appar- 
ently wasn't  present  when  the  photograph  was 
taken.  In  an  interview  when  he  was  elderly, 
Ernest  reminisced  about  his  early  days  at 
school  and  the  clothing  boys  sometimes  wore, 
like  the  big,  ruffled  collars  on  several  boys  in 
the  photo  above.  He  said  his  best  friend  was 
Freeman  Grover.  (They  were  still  buddies  in 
1975  at  age  75).    He  said:  I  don't  know  if  you 
remember  or  not,  but  boys,  when  they  got  to  a 
certain  age,  wore  knee  pants.  When  we  [Freeman 
and  I]  got  to  about  the  7th  grade  we  decided  we 
were  going  to  wear  long  pants.  So  we  both  got  long 
pants  at  the  same  time.  We  walked  to  school  together. 
We  went  with  long  pants;  we  were  quite  a  pair.^ 
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▼  Ruby  Birch  (far  right)  is  shown  with  other 
students  from  her  fifth  grade  class,  May  1906. 
L-R:  Reuben  Birch,  Lynn  Taylor,  Mabel 
Thompson,  Ora  Wright,  Dora  Thompson,  Jane 
Thompson,  Ida  Murri,  Ruby  Birch. 

This  photo  of  Ruby  and  her  class- 
mates was  taken  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  of 
the  whole  school  to  the  left.  Ruby  was  thirteen 
and  a  half. 

Ruby  told  her  daughter,  Thelma,  that 
because  she  began  school  at  age  eight,  she  was 
always  "thrown  in  with  younger  children 
because  of  being  a  late-starter."34  This  photo 
would  seem  to  bear  that  out;  however,  the  list- 
ing of  students  in  her  same  grade  in  the  1905 
school  souvenir  program  indicates  five  of  her 
classmates  were  older  than  Ruby.  Eight  of  the 
twelve  students  in  Ruby's  class  are  shown  here. 
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▼       This  22  May  1907  article  in  St.  Anthony's  local  newspaper  details  the  end  of  the  year  school 
program  for  Franklin  School  (previously  known  as  the  North  Wilford  School). 

Ruby  (6th  grade),  Zella  (5th  grade),  and  Fern  (4th  grade)  had  parts  on  the  program. 
Ernest  is  not  mentioned. 


Three  Cheers  and  a  Tiger 


THE  SCHOOL 
EXHIBITION 


Held  at  Franklin,  School  Dis- 
trict No.  54 


ELABORATE     PROGRAM 


Prof.   Brandon' Completes   a  Very  Suc- 
cessful Year.— Franklin  District 
Improving  Gradually. 

.    ,  (CuairiSuted.; 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  22,  the 
bop  and  girts  of  the  Franklin  school 
entertained  their  parents  and  friends 
in  their  annual  closing  ixercises  for 
the  school  year.  The  fine  and  pleas- 
ant school  rooms,  of  which  both  par- 
ents and  students  are  justly  proud, 
had  been  tastefully  decorated  by  the 
pupils  with  bows,  branches  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  the  bright,  hap* 
py  sod  beaming  faces  of  the  children 
was  an  inspiration  to  each  listener  in 
the  well  filled  bouse;  bespeaking  that 
intelligence,  confidence  and  ability  so 
characteristic  of  good  training. 

The  entertainment  was  opened  by  a 
grand  march  and  greeting  song  by  the  • 
seuooi.    Then  in   perfect  -order  was 
presented,  the  following  program: 
Dolly  Hants— Eecitation  by 

Dora  Thompson 
The  Dollar  and  the  Hat— 

Eecitation  -  Francis  Birch 
Recitation  -        -       Mary  Murri 

Recitation  -  Henry  Miller 

How  They  Were  Saved— 

Recitation         -  Ruby  Birch 

Farm  Bovs  Gymnastics— 

Recitation  -  Russell  Wright 
They  All  Speak  Well  of  You— 

Song  -       -       Loretta  Smith 

Recitation      -       Florence  Thompson 
Recitation  -  Sylvia  Murri 

Father  Malloy's  Blessing— 

Hesitation  -  Eliza  Stirupson 
Little  Things  -  Leora  Singleton 
Artemus  Ward  -  Reuben  Birch 
The  Bull  Dog— Male  Quartet 

Francis  Birch,  George  Singleton, 
Leroy  Taylor  and  Frank  Thompson 
Recitation  -  Leooa  Murri 

1  Was  With  Grant— 

Recitation         -         Leroy  Taylor 

Bright  May  Song— By  Franklin  Glee 

Ulub— Lurene    Walker,     Loretta 

Smith,  Mary  Simpson,  Ivy  Wright 

Estella  Singleton,  Eliza  Stsmpson 

The  Pardon        -       Frank  Thompson 

The  Retort ,      -        George  Stngleten 

*T!1»*l!ufljjtain  of  Youth— 

ReeftaTrflB-^,.^^  Ivy  Wright 
Spiral  March  and  Song  — In  Our 

Pleasant  School  Room  -  School 
Her  Last  Chance  -  Loretta  Sunt,, 
Grandma's  Birthday  Party— 

1'reMDjUML  ft  Reception   for-  tut. 
chtWrfn  and  how  they  enjoy  the 
party: 
Grandma— Ruby  Birch— In  her  sit- 
ting room — her  grandchildren  en- 
ter and  present  the  following  pro- 
gram in  part,   as  it  is  announced 
by  Ester  (Ida  Murri.) 
The  Town  of  Used  To  Be— 

Resitation  -  ,  Emma  Murri 
Toe  Fireman  -  -  Ora  Wright 
Grandmothers  -  Geo.  Stimpson 
'■^•andma's  Garden,    Myrtle  Singleton 


Across  the  Bridge  of  Gold- 
Song  -  Pauline  Brandon 
.Spectacles  -  Fern  Birch 
Essay  on  Man  -  Ora  Wright 
My  Pumpkin  -  -  Coral  'Fultz 
When  We  Get  Round  the  Fire  at 

Night  -  Ransom  Taylor 

Grandmother's  Chair— 

Estella  Singleton 
Quotations,  Jokes.-Etc.,  by 

Dora  Thompson,  Olive  Birch  and 
others. 
All  Sing  for  Grandma— 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 
Soloman  Levi  Quartet      -     The  Boys 
Color  Drill— A  very  pretty  song  and 
march  by  the  primary  students, 
each  dressed  In  the  color  he  rep- 
resented and  portraying  the  for- 
mation of  the  secondary  from  the 
primary  colors. 
The  Ghost— An  instructive  and  laugh- 
able dialogue,  by  George  Singleton 
Roy    Taylor,     Estella   Singleton, 
Ora  Wright,  Zella  Birch.  Ransom 
Taylor  and  George  Stimpson. 
Rustic  Courtship        -  Ida  Murri 

Bobby  Sbafto— A  Song  Dialogue — 
Pauline  Brandon,  Maggie  Stimp- 
son and  Lola  Brandon. 
Beautiful  Days— Song  and  Cboroiis, 

by  Glee  Club 

Closing  Address  -  Pauline  Brandon 
Yaledictory  -  -  Lurene  Walker 
Goodby— Song  -  -  The  School 
Miss  Jennie  Waldram,  assistant, 
aided  In  conducting  the  exercises  and 
the  grace  and  perfection  with  which 
the  little  tots  performed  their  parts 
spoke  louder  than  words  the  results  of 
skillful  tutoring. 

Prof.  Brandon  assisted  at  the  organ 
and  in  the  various  songs,  and  his  easei 
and  capability'brought  forth  the  gen- 1 
eral  verdict  tiiat  he  was  "the  right] 
man  in  the  right  place."    In  a  short  j 
address  he  thanked  the  patrons  for' 
their   hearty  support  and  the  confi- ' 
dence  which  they  had  reposed  in  him, ' 
by  entrusting  to  his  charge  that  most 
precious  of  all  precious  gifts,  the  ten- 1 
der  and   impressible   minds  of   their 
children.    He   thanked  the  students 
for  their  respect  and  obedience,  their 
excellent  deportment  and   tie   hard 
work  which  they   had   m  pleasantly 
and  willing  performed.     With  words 
of  encouragement  and  sound  advice  he 
presented  to  the  students  of  the  var- 
ious grades  the  prizes  for  which  each  ! 
iiad  bo  persistently  struggled,  and  In 
bidding  them  goodby  as  a  teacher, 
.stiuck  the  tender  chord  which  sound- 
ed the   mutual    love   and   esteem  in 
the  hearts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
without  which  no  school  can  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  students  were  not  to  be  outdone 
and  at  an  opportune  moment  Miss 
Laura  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  grammer  grades, and  Miss 
Pauline  Brandon  for  the  primtry,  each 
in  a  neat  and  telling  little  speech, 
presented  to  the  teachers  a  token  of 
that  confidence  and  esteem,  which, 
nex1}  to  God  and  their  parents,  every 
student  owrs  to  the  true  and  con- 
scientious teacher. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  awake 
tfo  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
the  little  "Franklin  school"  is  each 
year  developing  the  future  citizens  of 
our  fair  State,  and  sending  out  grad> 
uates  for  our  higher  institutions. 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the 
"Franklin  School." 


"Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
the  Franklin  School"  was  the  school 
chant  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
tiger  was  the  school  mascot  but  a 
more  pertinent  choice  would  have 
been  a  cougar,  for  they  were  locally 
relevant. 

Stories  about  cougar  sightings 
were  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
sources  regarding  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley.  Ruby 
was  badly  frightened  by  them;  she 
mentioned  several  instances  of  near 
brushes  with  them  in  her  early  life. 
Her  stories  and  several  from  other 
family  members  are  included  here. 


The  Cougar  Problem 

At  the  turn  of  the  century 
land  bordering  the  Snake  River  shal- 
lows below  St.  Anthony  was  covered 
with  willows  and  made  a  convenient 
shelter  for  elk,  deer,  moose,  and  other 
animals.  The  area  was  also  populated 
by  cougars,  bobcats,  foxes,  skunks, 
porcupines  and  other  wild  animals. 

Sometimes  cougars  would 
prey  on  young  colts,  calves  and  sheep 
not  kept  locked  up  by  the  farmers. " 

Once  Nancy  looked  out  the 
window  on  the  ranch  and  saw 
cougars  skulking  around  several 
mares  with  young  colts.  The  mares 
had  their  ears  back,  teeth  bared,  and 
were  kicking  with  their  hooves.36 

Because  of  the  prevelance  of 
mountain  lions,  Ruby  was  spooky 
when  riding  or  leading  a  horse  at 
night.  Even  having  a  dog  along 
wouldn't  comfort  her  for  the  dog 
would  often  be  spooky,  too.  They 
both  startled  at  noises.37 

She  often  herded  cows  on 
horseback.  Once  her  horse  jumped 
over  a  ditch  and  as  she  crossed,  she 
saw  a  cougar  hiding  in  the  ditch 
below.38 

Another  time  Ruby,  Zella, 
and  Fern  walked  home  late  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  Later,  a  neighbor  told 
them  he  had  seen  a  cougar  cross  the 
tracks  about  a  quarter  mile  behind 
them.39 
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Mountain  lions  sometimes 
>t  in  Will  Singleton's  straw  stack 
near  the  school.  One  spring  morning 
some  of  the  Singleton  children  were 
cutting  through  the  field  on  their  way 
to  school  when  they  noticed  the  horses 
were  spooky  and  watching  a  small 
ditch.  As  the  children  jumped  the 
ditch  they  saw  what  they  at  first 
thought  was  a  dog  lying  on  the  dry 
ditch  bed.  When  they  saw  the  tail 
twitching,  they  realized  it  was  a 
cougar  stalking  the  horses  so  one  boy 
ran  back  to  the  house.  The  father 
loaded  his  gun  and  came  back  to  kill 
the  cat.40  When  word  was  brought 
back  to  the  school  that  the  "Will 
Singleton"  lion  was  finally  killed,  the 
students  were  all  relieved.41 

Lloyd  Bean,  who  later  mar- 
ried into  the  Birch  family,  told  of  a 
cougar  incident  at  the  school  his 
children  attended  north  of  St. 
Anthony.  At  the  time,  the  teacher, 
Miss  Strong,  lived  in  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  school  and  had  a  student 
staying  with  her.  He  wrote  [as  is]: 

One  night  Miss  Strong  and  the 
girl  staying  with  her  went  to  the  out- 
house. It  was  located  about  100  feet  from 
the  school  house  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of 
quakenasp  trees.  It  was  quite  rickety. 
There  was  a  2  inch  gap  at  the  top  of  the 
door  which  hung  crookedly  on  its  hinges. 
They  had  just  barely  gotten  inside  it 
when  they  heard  something  jump  on  the 
roof  of  the  outhouse.  The  whole  building 
swayed  with  his  weight.  They  could  hear 
it  breathing  heavily  and  could  also  hear 
its  tail  thumping  the  roof.  They  were 
frightened  and  didn't  at  first  know  what 
to  do.  They  stayed  there  until  they  got  so 
cold  they  knew  they  had  to  do  something. 
Miss  Strong  had  her  hand  gun  and  flash- 
light with  her.  She  was  a  good  shot  but 
was  afraid  to  shoot  up  through  the  roof 
for  fear  she  might  just  wound  the  cougar 
and  it  would  be  angry  and  somehow  get 
them.  So  she  finally  shot  out  the  opening 
above  the  door.  The  noise  frightened  the 
cougar  and  they  heard  it  jump  off  the 
building.  They  ivaitcd  a  while  and  then 
with  flashlight  lit  they  ran  for  the  school 
house..  .  .  This  experience  put  a  real  fear 
into  the  children  for  some  time  after 
that.12 
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Lois'  Birth 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1902, 
Nancy  gave  birth  to  their  fifth  child,  a 
baby  girl,  who  would  ultimately 
become  the  middle  child  in  the  family. 
David  and  Nancy  named  her  Lois. 

In  her  autobiography  Lois 
wrote  of  her  birth:  Mother  took  sick 
and  father  had  to  drive  a  team  of  horses 
on  a  wagon  6  miles  to  Teton  City  to  get 
the  midwife.  She  came,  looked  the  situa- 
tion over,  said  the  baby  wouldn't  come  for 
some  time,  and  insisted  on  father  taking 
her  home.  Long  before  he  could  get  back 
home  over  the  muddy  roads,  my  mother 
had  given  birth  to  me,  with  only  the  help 
of  a  sister-in-law.  No  anesthetics,  no 
sterilization,  and  in  her  excitement,  she 
[the  unnamed  sister-in-law]  broke  the 
string  off  a  little  toy  wagon  and  tied  the 
cord  with  it.  How  grateful  I  am  for  the 
courage  of  my  dear  mother. 

I  was  blessed  and  named  Lois 
Birch  in  the  Wilford  Ward  the  4th  of 
June,  1902,  by  James  Stewart.^ 


Ruby's  Baptism 

Two  months  following  Lois' 
blessing,  eight-year-old  Ruby  was 
baptized.  The  ordinance  was  per- 
formed on  Aug.  3,  1902,  by  James  E. 
Stewart,  the  same  man  who  had 
blessed  Lois.  She  was  confirmed  by 
Bishop  George  A.  Pincock.44 

Ruby  was  approaching  her 
ninth  birthday  at  the  time  of  her 
baptism.  The  delay  was  due  to  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  river  water  in 
earlier  months.  In  fact,  twenty  young 
people  were  baptized  that  day;  most 
had  also  waited  for  warmer  weather 
to  have  the  ordinance  performed. 
Her  cousins,  Ivy  and  Ora  Wright, 
were  among  the  group,  along  with 
many  other  friends. 

Ruby  said  that  on  the  day  of 
the  group  baptisms,  the  candidates 
were  taken  to  the  Wilford  Canal  on 
Teton  Road  after  Sunday  School. 
None  of  their  parents  were  in  atten- 
dance. 

She  said  the  young  people 
used  "Hobb's  two-room  log  cabin  to 
dress  and  undress"  and  that  "Ora, 
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Ivy,  and  herself  were  so  frightened 
that  they  hung  back  'til  almost  the 
very  last."  (Ruby  never  learned  to 
swim.)  After  the  baptism  a  short 
service  was  held  in  the  Hobb's  home 
and  all  twenty  of  the  newly  baptized 
individuals  were  confirmed  the  same 
day.45 


The  State  Industrial 
School 

In  1903,  the  Idaho  legislature 
passed  a  bill  establishing  the  Idaho 
Industrial  Training  School  for  the 
commitment  of  wayward  or  incorrigi- 
ble youth,  runaways,  or  young  people 
without  proper  parental  care.  The 
state-run  school  (now  called  the 
Juvenile  Correction  Center)  was  des- 
ignated for  construction  in  St. 
Anthony,  primarily  due  to  the  efforts 
of  local  state  legislator  Charles  Calvin 
Moore,  who  was  later  elected  governor. 
Landing  the  project  was  quite  a  coup 
for  the  fledgling  town.46 

The  facility  was  (and  is)  a 
great  boon  to  the  local  economy. 
Many  locals,  including  Jick  Hall,  who 
later  married  Dave  and  Nancy's 
daughter  Ruby,  found  employment 
on  several  occasions  helping  with 
construction  of  Industrial  School 
buildings  over  the  years. 

St.  Anthony  historian  Beverly 
Johnson  said  the  object  of  the  school 
was  to  furnish  a  home  for  children 
who  were  experiencing  problems, 
teach  them  principles  of  success,  and 
give  them  a  sound  education.  The 
school  also  provided  training  in  man- 
ual labor  for  the  boys  and  instruction 
in  domestic  skills  for  the  girls  to  help 
prepare  them  for  productive  lives  fol- 
lowing graduation.47 

The  name  "Industrial 
Training  School,  denoted  the  reason 
for  the  center  —  to  train  young  people. 
An  endowment  to  the  school  of  6000 
acres  eventually  allowed  room  for 
farming,  blacksmithing,  carpentry, 
and  dairy  production.  In  time  there 
was  a  chapel,  mechanic  shop,  horse 
barn,  tailor  shop,  a  laundry,  and  a 


greenhouse.  Later  a  hospital  was  con- 
structed, with  local  doctors  in  atten- 
dance, which  also  served  St.  Anthony 
citizens.  The  food  used  by  the  school 
was  raised  on  the  grounds. 

Over  the  years  the  school 
continued  to  expand  and  improve 
adding  sports  teams,  field  trips, 
scouting,  choirs,  and  a  staff  that 
included  psychologist,  therapists  and 
better  teachers.  At  the  2003  centennial 
celebration  of  the  school  historian 
Beverly  Johnson  was  told  the  rehabili- 
tation success  was  about  90%. ^ 


♦ 
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Photos  this  page:  The  State  Industrial  Training  School  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  and  some  of  the  teenage  girls  it  served,  ca.  1905. 

In  1904,  when  the  school  opened,  the  campus  consisted  of 
only  two  buildings,  the  three-story  gothic-style  structure  below  called 
"Old  Main"  and  the  brick  structure  to  the  right.  They  were  made 
from  local  clay  and  stone  and  were  steam  heated  with  modern  electric 
glow  lamps,  both  innovations  at  that  time. 

In  2008  fifteen  buildings  serve  the  needs  of  youth  receiving 
training  at  the  center.49 

Photos  courtesy 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 
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Dave  and  Nancy's  Health 
in  Early  Years 

Nancy  had  good  health;  at 
least  she  never  complained.  She  did 
suffer  in  childbirth  and  tended  to 
hemorrhage  until  she  was  very  weak. 
It  took  her  a  long  time  to  recover  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  each  baby.50  In 
her  later  years  she  had  heart  trouble, 
which  ultimately  caused  her  death. 

As  for  David,  though  generally 
fit  in  his  early  years,  his  teeth  were 
poor,  a  condition  that  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  day.  When  he  was  about 
thirty  he  had  all  of  his  teeth  pulled  for 
health  reasons.  His  twin  sister, 
Elizabeth  Ellen,  had  false  teeth  from 
the  age  of  twenty.51 

David  sometimes  became  vio- 
lently sick  to  his  stomach.  On  one 
occasion  Nancy  became  so  concerned 
she  sent  young  Ruby  for  help.  She 
wrapped  her  up  warmly  against  the 
bitter  fall  weather,  then  sent  her 
through  the  field  to 
Uncle  Bob  and 
Aunt 


#<*  jfaxS- 
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Mag's  house.  (Robert  Birch, 
Dave's  older,  half-brother, 
farmed  the  quarter  section 
immediately  north  of  his 
own.)  Nancy  sent  a  note 
with  Ruby  and  emphatically 
told  her  not  to  come  back 
alone,  but  to  wait  and  ride 
back  with  them  in  the 
buggy.52 

A  technique  Dave 
may  have  used  to  keep  his 
stomach  settled  was  his  odd 
habit  of  having  a  hot  cup  of 
water  with  his  meals. 
Another  eating  peculiarity 
was  that  he  would  use  a  fork 
to  push  food  onto  his  knife, 
then  use  the  knife  to  put 
food  into  his  mouth.  To  eat 
peas  he  would  put  honey  on 
the  knife,  then  scoop  and 
push  the  peas  onto  the  sticky 
knife.53  He  also  enjoyed  a 

bottle  of  cold  beer 
each  day,  believ- 
ing it  was  good 
for  his 
health.5* 
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This  sheet  of  paper,  in 
Nancy's  handwriting,  outlines  a  recipe 
for  "worm  medicine".  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
Ann  Penfold  Baker,  her  granddaughter. 


Birch  Health  Care  and 
Home  Remedies 


Lois  said  her  mother  knew 
many  home  remedies  using  herbal 
medicines  —  common  treatments  for 
most  illnesses  in  those  early  days.  She 
would  make  up  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  cayenne  pepper  to  be  taken  for 
colds.  For  congestion,  she  sometimes 
prepared  mentholatum  rubs  or  mus- 
tard plasters  to  apply  to  the  chest, 
then  cover  it  with  hot  flannel  cloths.56 

Of  course,  Birch  daughters 
learned  health  care  from  their  mother 
and  their  own  families  later  recorded 
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This  medicine  cabinet  contains  medical  items 
commonly  used  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Many  may  have  been  found  in  David  and 
Nancy's  home. 


The  Home  Medicine  Cabinet 

The  following  items,  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  photo  to 
the  left,  were  commonly  used  as 
remedies  in  190062: 

1.  Mustard  Powder.  Mustard  powder  was 
used  to  make  "mustard  plasters."  A  typical 
mustard  plaster  recipe  included  powdered 
mustard  and  flour  combined  with  water  or  egg 
whites.  This  was  then  spread  on  a  layer  of 
cotton  or  flannel  cloth  and  placed  on  the  body 
(but  never  directly  on  the  skin).  Mustard  plas- 
ter had  powerful  vapors  and  the  oil  in  black 
mustard  could  cause  skin  irritation,  sometimes 
blistering.  They  were  used  with  caution.63 

2.  Sarsaparilla.  Ads  claimed  sarsaparilla 
helped  purify,  or  clean,  people's  blood.  It  tasted 
like  root  beer. 

3.  Foot  Powder.  Feet  cramped  into  tight-fitting 
shoes  all  day  could  produce  as  much  as  a  full 
glass  of  sweat!  Foot  powder  cooled  the  skin 
and  absorbed  perspiration. 

4.  Tooth  Powder.  People  brushed  their  teeth 
with  tooth  powder  and  water. 

5.  Talcum  Powder.  This  mineral  helped 
absorb  odors  and  perfumed  and  softened  the 
skin. 

6.  Castor  Oil.  Many  parents  gave  their  chil- 
dren weekly  doses  of  castor  oil  as  a  cure  for 
everything  that  ailed  them.  It  was  thick  like 
vegetable  oil,  and  it  tasted  terrible! 

7.  Antiseptic.  Cleaning  wounds  to  prevent 
infections  was  a  new  idea  for  a  new  century. 

8.  Aspirin.  People  had  long  used  willow  bark 
to  ease  pain,  but  in  1897,  a  chemist  found  a 
way  to  make  a  similar  medicine  in  his  lab.  He 
called  it  aspirin. 


the  results.  Arlene  Bean  Meservy, 
Millie's  daughter  (Dave  and  Nancy's 
6th  child),  recorded:  Mother  had  her 
concoctions  of  butter  and  cayenne  pepper, 
or  diced  onions  and  their  syrup  that  she'd 
give  us  along  with  mustard  plasters  on 
the  chest  for  bronchitis  and  other  respira- 
tory infections.  .  .  .  Mother  did  give  us 
some  cod  liver  oil  liquid  from  time  to 
time.  I  disliked  this  for  it  would  come 
back  in  burps  and  the  taste  would  be  there 
all  over  again.57 

Millie's  husband,  Lloyd  Bean, 
elaborated  on  his  wife's  homestyle 
health  care:  (Millie]  used  cayenne  pepper 
butter,  mustard  poultices,  onion  syrup 
and  the  application  of  what  she  called 


'horse  collars'  to  control  the  coughing.58 
(Arlene  explained  that  a  horse  collar 
was  a  wash  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  folded  in  a  rectangle  3"  by  the 
length  and  put  next  to  the  neck  with  a 
hand  towel  folded  to  fit  over  it  and 
pinned  forming  a  collar).59 

For  cuts  and  bruises,  Lloyd 
said  Millie  used  a  salve  they  called 
"cow  salve"  because  he  also  used  it 
on  cows'  udders  and  tits  when  they 
were  sore. 

Regarding  family  health 
issues,  Lloyd  concluded:  We  handled 
all  these  things  ourselves.   When  the  con- 
dition did  not  respond  to  our  care,  we 
called  on  the  priesthood  blessing  to  //<•//> 


us.  This  helped  us  through  the  worst 
times  and  situations.  We  found  we  could 
do  many  things  we  didn't  think  we  could 
until  we  were  put  to  the  test.60 

As  for  hygiene,  when  Dave 
and  Nancy's  children  were  young, 
family  members  bathed  individually 
in  a  round,  galvanized  tub  (like  the 
one  in  the  photo  on  p.  39)  by  the 
kitchen  stove  once  a  week,  usually  on 
Saturday  nights.  Eva  mentioned  her 
father  put  a  large  water  tank  in  the 
attic  to  supply  water  to  the  kitchen. 
The  range  had  a  large  water  reservoir 
on  the  side,  which  was  kept  full  for 
hot  water.61 
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Near  Mishaps  for  Lois 

In  her  autobiography  Lois 
described  several,  frightening  child- 
hood incidents  [unedited]: 

Ernest  stuttered  some  when  little. 
One  day  he  had  me  (the  baby)  in  a  little 
wagon  pulling  it  around  the  yard.  There 
used  to  be  a  ditch  coming  from  the  east 
and  through  the  garden  and  down  past 
the  house,  just  north  of  it.  He  tried  to 
pull  the  wagon  through  it  and  it  tipped 
over  with  me  under  it  face  down  in  the 
mud.  He  yelled  at  the  hired  man  out  in 
the  yard  for  help  but  the  hired  man  he 
couldn't  understand  him,  but  could  see 
the  wagon  upside  down  in  the  ditch  so 
came  running  and  saved  my  life  as  I  was 


face  down  in  the  mud  and  it  took  mother 
some  time  to  get  me  cleaned  out  so  I 
could  breathe.  His  name  was  Jack  Van 
Tassle  and  he  was  cross- 
eyed but  a  good 
man.64 

Another  day, 
when  I  was  a  little  older,  I 
went  running  out  of  the 
house  and  into  the  path 
of  a  big  goose,  who 
promptly  knocked  me 
down  and  started  biting 
my  face.  My  cries  of  ter- 
ror soon  brought  help. 
Lucky  for  me  it  was  my  cheek 
instead  of  my  eyes.  Mother 
had  the  goose  killed.65 


Farm  Animals 


Animals  on  the  farm  were  a 
continual  source  of  work,  entertain- 
ment, and  education  for  Birch  young- 
sters for  several  generations.  Lois 
wrote:  J  remember  how  frightened  we 
were  of  the  big  stray  bulls  that  would 
come  roaming  through  the  country,  not 
~  -,  stopping  for  fences  or  anything 

WfP'     and  how  fascinating  their 

fights  were.66 
£'!$&  Rada  Hall  Kowallis,  Ruby's 

daughter,  remembered  climbing 
J%|     up  on  the  corral  fences  and  looking 
at  the  animal  with  fascination. 
.     «^ .  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  Rada's 

older  sister,  recorded  some  of  her 
childhood  memories  of  farm  animal 
life:  Leda  [the  oldest  Hall  daughter]  and 
I . .  .  tagged  10-year-old  Jesse  and  6-year- 
old  Reed  as  they  fed  chickens  and  gathered 
—  "hunted"  —  eggs  around  the  barns, 
strawstacks,  up  in  the  hayloft.  We  were 
fascinated  by  the  setty  hens  and  their 
cheeping  little  chicks,  by  all  the  baby 
calves  that  slurped  and  sucked  the  milk 
out  of  Jesse's  bucket,  then  bumped  and 
butted  it  for  more.  They  would  even  suck 
our  fingers  if  we'd  let  them  —  but  that 
was  scary  for  they  were  as  tall  as  I  was. 
And  the  little  piglets  were  squeally  and 
could  run  so  fast.  But  we  were  warned  to 
not  climb  into  the  pigpen  —  mama  pigs 
bite;  to  stay  out  of  the  corrals  arid  pastures 
for  the  huge  bulls  and  cows  are  dangerous 
to  little  girls;  and  even  some  mama  hens 
will  chase  you  and  peck  you.  And  some 
roosters  are  real  fighters!  But  we  could 
go  with  Reed  into  the  big  red  barn  when 
the  cows  were  being  milked  for  then  their 
heads  were  locked  between  2  boards  so 
they  couldn't  get  out.  But  they  didn't 
seem  to  care  for  they  were  eating. 

Millie,  Lois,  Eva  and  Jesse  were 
the  milkers  .  .  .  We  had  to  be  quiet  when 
the  cows  were  being  milked  or  we  would 
startle  the  cows  —  then  they  might  kick, 
or  bump  the  bucket  over,  or  jump  around 
and  try  to  pull  their  heads  out  from 
between  the  boards. 

The  cats  came  into  the  barn  at 
milking  time  for  some  fresh  milk. 
Sometimes  Jesse  would  squirt  it  right  in 


David  poses  for  a  photo  in  the  pigpen,  1938. 
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the  cats' faces,  then  they  would  lick  and 
lick,  and  wash  their  faces  with  their  paws. 
But  the  cats  were  wild  and  wouldn't  let 
little  girls  catch  them. 

The  dogs  were  nice  and  friendly 
and  wagged  their  tails  and  we  could  pet 
them.  They  were  big  and  were  called  cattle 
dogs.  All  of  the  animals,  even  the  big 
bull,  were  afraid  of  them.  But  I  wasn  't.67 


►  David  and  Nancy's  grandson,  Jesse  Dean 
Birch,  sits  on  the  ground  surrounded  by  pigs 
and  chickens  on  the  Birch  ranch,  1936. 

Bottom  Right:  Jesse  Dean  Birch  pets  one  of 
his  grandfather  Birch's  horses,  ca.  1940. 

▼  Leda  and  Thelma  Hall,  ages  4  and  2,  on 
their  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Birch's  ranch, 
1919. 
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Zella's  Baptism 

Zella  was  baptized  by  James 
E.  Stewart  in  the  cold  water  of  the 
Wilford  Canal  on  Sunday,  2  Aug. 
1903.  She  was  confirmed  on  the  same 
day  by  Silas  H.  Card.  This  may  have 
been  part  of  another,  big,  group 
baptismal  service,  like  the  one  Ruby 
participated  in  a  year  earlier. 

In  her  biography  of  Zella, 
Lois  wrote:  Zella  early  showed  her  love 
for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  She  and  Ruby,  and  others  as 
they  became  old  enough,  drove  the  black 
mare,  "Bird",  hitched  to  a  buggy  to 
church  for  Sunday  School  the  three  or 
four  miles  each  Smiday  in  the  summer 
and  fall  until  the  snow  would  get  too 
deep.68 


Millie's  Birth 

On  Saturday,  April  16,  1904, 
Nancy  delivered  another  daughter, 
the  sixth  child  of  an  eventual  nine  in 
the  family.     She  was  blessed  and 
given  the  name  of  Millie  Birch  on 
Sunday,  5  June.69 


Fern's  Baptism 

Fern  was  baptized  on  6  Aug. 
1905  by  James  E.  Stewart,  who  also 
confirmed  her.  (He  was  the  same  man 
who  baptized  Ruby  and  Zella.)70 

Although  not  specifically 
mentioned,  Fern's  August  baptism 
adds  weight  to  the  Wilford  Ward's 
apparent  tradition  of  baptizing  batches 
of  candidates  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  summer  for  reasons  of 
comfort. 


▼    Unidentified  persons  riding  through  a 
field  of  oats  in  a  buggy  near  Wilford,  ca.  late 
1890s. 

On  their  drives  to  Sunday  School  in 
the  summertime,  Zella  and  Ruby  would  have 
ridden  their  buggy  along  dirt  roads  like  this 
one,  bordering  vast  fields  of  grain.  Sometimes 
their  view  may  have  been  limited  to  grain  and 
sky  until  after  the  harvest. 


Those  who  knew  her  said 
Fern  was  especially  clost  to  her  father, 
David.  Although  he  couldn't  recall 
his  father's  playfulness,  Reed,  the 
youngest  in  the  Birch  family,  said 
Fern  could.  He  said  Fern  told  him  of 
her  fond  memories  of  David  playing 
with  the  kids  and  laying  on  the  floor 
playing  the  babies.72 

Wanda  Miller  (Millie's 
daughter)  said  her  Aunt  Fern  must 
have  been  her  father's  pet.  Grandpa 
said  Fern  looked  like  his  mother  and  that 
may  have  been  [one  reason]  he  liked  her 
so.  She  was  a  tomboy,  which  was  another 
thing  that  he  probably  liked  because  she 
got  out  and  worked  with  him. 

Wanda  said  Fern  enjoyed 
remembering  her  father  and  the 
things  she  did  with  him.  Fern  told 
her  she  used  to  ride  a  horse  at  an 
early  age,  herded  cows,  and  worked 
in  the  fields  with  her  dad.  She 
seemed  to  enjoy  being  with  him.72 


Zella,  age  8 


Fern,  age  8 
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Photo  courtesy 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 


4       A  rotary  plow  on  a  train  could  whirl 
snow  75  feet  away  and  cut  a  corridor  14  feet 
wide. 

▼     The  Yellowstone  line  train  would  get 
snowed  in  regularly  with  snow  6  to  30  feet 
deep!  After  rotary  plows  cut  through,  the 
resulting  corridors  resembled  white  canyons. 


Keeping  the  Tracks  Cleared 

Although  the  Birches  didn't 
rely  on  it  heavily,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  lives  and  education  of  many  living 
in  outlying  areas  of  Fremont  County. 
According  to  Garnot  Bishoff,  who 
researched  and  wrote  about  early 
Fremont  County  schools,  some  families, 
who  lived  too  far  from  a  school, 
would  send  their  students  by  train  to 
the  boarding  home  in  St.  Anthony 
each  Sunday  so  they  could  attend 
school,  then  pick  them  up  at  the  train 
tstop  closest  to  their  homes  when  the 
school  week  was  over.  For  the  student's 
sake,  as  well  as  for  their  families, 
keeping  the  trains  running  was 
important.  It  was  also  needful  for 
commerce,  too. 

After  a  big  blizzard,  a  two- 
engine  train  would  leave  Pocatello, 
with  a  big  rotary  blade  or  snow  plow 
on  the  first  engine,  and  head  north  on 
its  run  to  Fremont  County,  then 
northeast  up  to  Teton  Basin,  where 
the  snow  was  deepest.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  a  superhuman  task  to  clear 
away  the  enormous  amounts  of  snow 
that  would  accumulate  on  the  rail- 
road tracks.  But  the  trains  managed 
to  keep  running  despite  the  heavy 
snow.  People  who  saw  the  returning 
train,  with  its  big  rotary  blade  packed 
with  snow  from  the  push  through  the 
huge  drifts,  were  amazed.73 


Eva's  Birth 

Eva,  David  and  Nancy's 
youngest  daughter,  wrote  of  her  own 
birth: 

On  August  14, 1906  a  baby  girl 
came  to  the  home  of  Nancy  Eldredge 
Gam  and  David  Birch.  She  received  the 
name  of  Eva.  Thus  was  I  ready  to  meet 
the  world.  The  doctor  who  delivered  me 
was  childless.  When  he  observed  that  I 
was  the  sixth  girl  in  a  family  of  seven 
children  he  offered  to  buy  me,  paying  the 
neat  sum  of  $800.  My  father  was  tempted. 
Surely  he  was  disappointed  when  1 
arrived  a  girl  instead  of  a  boy.  My  dear 
mother  said,  "No".  No  money  could  buy 
her  children. 

1  think  my  older  sisters  enjoyed 
me  as  they  made  quite  a  fuss  over  me. 
The  older  ones  were  nearly  grown  by  the 


time  1  entered  the  world.  They  would  put 
my  hair  up  in  rags  at  night  so  it  would 
curl  the  next  day.  1  didn  't  enjoy  that  so  1 
cried.  Wlien  they  left  home  to  go  to  work 
my  mother  braided  my  hair.  She  didn't 
have  time  to  fuss  over  me  and  listen  to  me 
cry.  Anyway  I  was  happy  with  the 
braids.  My  hair  was  never  cut  until  1 
was  about  sixteen.  My  mother  was 
disappointed  when  I  had  it  cut. 

I  can't  remember  my  oldest  sister, 
Ruby,  ever  living  at  home. 

The  first  six  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  at  the  farm  home,  only  leaving 
on  Sunday  to  go  to  church  We  went  to 
the  Wilford  Ward  until  I  ivas  six.74 

Eva  was  blessed  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  2,  1906  by  Bishop  Samuel.  W. 
Orme,  possibly  in  the  newly  completed 
Wilford  Ward  rock  chapel.7-"5  (See 
photo  on  p.  86.) 
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Millie  said  in  the  winter,  skating  on  the  river  was  a  favorite  pastime. 
When  the  river  froze  it  made  a  great,  long  skating  pond.  Everyone  around, 
adults  and  children,  skated  there  with  skates,  which  clamped  to  their  shoes.82 

The  ice  in  this  spot  in  the  river,  just  east  of  the  bridge  in  St.  Anthony, 
would  have  been  too  bumpy  for  good  skating,  but  in  some  areas,  where  the 
flow  was  wide  and  slow,  the  surface  provided  enjoyable  gliding. 


Photo  courtesy 
Upper  SnakeRiver  Valley  Historical  Society 


Childhood  Entertainment 

The  Birch  children  had  to 
make  their  own  fun  but  it  was  never  a 
problem  finding  something  they 
enjoyed  doing. 

Ernest  said  a  few  of  his 
childhood  games  were  "hide  and 
seek"  and  "pump,  pump,  pull  away". 
He  and  his  friends  also  roller  skated 
in  the  summer,  sharing  one  pair  of 
clamp-on 
skates.76 


« 


when  my  boys  were  gone,  I  put 
them  up  high.  For  years  they  were 
a  bright  spot.79 


Millie  said  hopscotch  was 
preferred  among  the  girls.  They  used 
rocks  and  would  kick  them  into  the 
numbered  squares.78 


Lois  and 
Millie  played 

house  together  with  ffteir  dolls  most 
of  the  time  until  they  were  about 
eleven.  The  dolls  had  cloth  bodies 
and  china  heads.  One  day  a  lady 
came  to  their  house  and  said  girls 
their  age  should  be  learning  to  crochet 
instead  of  spending  their  time  with 
dolls.  Her  comments  put  an  end  to 
their  pleasant  pastime.77 


Jesse,  born  in  1909,  loved  to 
play  marbles.  His  wife,  Myrdean, 
wrote  of  him:  He  was  a  marble  player. 
Wlien  we  were  married,  a  can  containing 
all  kinds  and  sizes  and  colors  was 
brought  along  and  I  have  a  glass  bottle 
sitting  on  my  cupboard.  For  20  years  I 
picked  up  marbles  —  the  children  visiting 
always  asked  to  play  with  them.  Finally, 


Ernest  said  swimming  was 
one  of  his  favorite  activities:    /  was  a 
regular  duck.  When  I  was  a  kid  we  used 
to  take  the  cows  down  two  miles  to  the 
river  bottoms  for  pasture.  That  was  my 
job  every  night  and  morning,  to  take 
those  cows  down  to  the  pasture  and  then 
go  get  them  at  night.  There  would  be 
three  or  four  kids  down  there.  There  was 
a  canal  where  I  took  the  cows.  A  little  [of 
the  water]  was  over  your  head.  It  was  a 
nice  stream  to  go  across.  That's  where  we 
kids  learned  how  to  swim.  We  used  to 
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swim  there  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
We  had  a  bell  on  one  cow.  I  could  hear 
the  bell  and  tell  where  the  cows  were  at. 
It  was  pretty  down  there.so 

At  the  top  of  each  child's  list, 
however,  was  horseback  riding.  Most 
of  the  Birch  children  commented  that 
riding  the  well-trained  horses  their 
father  provided  brought  them  great 
pleasure. 

Myrdean  wrote 
of  Jesse:  He  did  love  a 
riding  horse  and  enjoyed 
riding.  Later  he  and  the 
John  M.  White  sons,  who 
lived  just  west  of  the 
ranch,  enjoyed  riding  the 
horses  down  in  the  pas- 
ture on  the  river  bottom. 
Here  there  were  tall  Cot- 
tonwood trees.  What  fun 
to  run  the  horses  in  that 
area.8} 
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Above  and  Right  Attired  in  their  bathing 
dresses,  Zella  (left)  and  Fern  (right)  swim  in 
the  Snake  River  near  St.  Anthony,  ca.  1913. 


▼     The  river  bottoms  below  the  ranch  where 
I     the  Birch  children  rode  horses  and  swam  in 
the  canal  and  nearby  river,  beyond  the  trees, 
2008 
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6 
The  Family  Blooms 


David  built  a  barn  in  about 
1908.  A  big,  red  barn.  One 
that  allowed  his  expansive 
plans  to  flourish.  He  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  (having  just  turned 
forty);  his  family  was  growing  (in 
numbers  and  size);  his  land  and  pos- 
sessions were  expanding  (with 
numerous  land  and  equipment  acqui- 
sitions). The  big,  red  barn  suited  his 
ambitious  nature. 

The  barn  was  majestic,  a 
structure  to  be  proud  of.  David  was, 
and  so  were  his  children.  Apparently, 
Ernest  crowed  a  bit  too  much  about 
his  father's  new  barn.  Lois  relates: 

/  remember  Ernest  and  Joe 
Singleton  were  always  quarreling  about 
who  had  the  biggest  or  best  barn.  So  one 
night  after  school,  we  all  gathered  around 
as  they  met  in  a  low  place  in  the  road 
[near  the  school]  to  fight  it  out.  They 
were  going  at  it  real  good  when  the 
teacher  came  along  and  broke  it  up,  but  I 
guess  they  exchanged  enough  punches 
[for]  I  don't  remember  any  more  fights 
about  barns.1 

Elsewhere,  Lois  also  wrote 
that  her  father  began  lumbering  for 
the  barn  in  the  fall  of  1908.    When 
completed,  the  barn  became  the 
farm's  hub.  It  included  stanchions  for 
milk  cows,  pens  for  colts,  sheep,  and 
calves  to  protect  them  from  the  winter 
cold,  and  a  hayloft,  which  provided 


nooks  and  crannies  suitable  for  nesting 
birds  (pigeons,  sparrows,  owls)  and 
warm  corners  for  new  kittens. 

It  also  provided  hours  of 
playful  enjoyment  for  the  children. 
Lois  remembered:  In  winter  when  we 
were  supposed  to  be  milking  we  would 
take  off  a  little  time  and  play  hide  and 
seek  in  the  big  red  barn  among  the  cows, 
horses,  mangers,  posts  and  hay.  The 
kerosene  lantern  turned  low  cast  such 
weird  shadows,  and  we  could  never  beat 
our  shadows  from  one  end  of  the  barn  to 
the  other.2 


i  David  stands  in  front  of  his  barn  about 
thirty  years  after  its  construction.  His  adult 
son,  Jesse,  sits  above  him  in  the  hayloft,  1936. 

▼     David's  barn  as  it  looked  in  June  2007, 
when  it  was  almost  one  hundred  years  old. 
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Teens  in  the  Household 

In  1908  the  Birch  household 
was  bursting  with  activity.  Not  only 
was  David  expanding  his  farming 
enterprise  and  Nancy  operating  at 
near  capacity  with  her  own  responsi- 
bilities, but  their  children  were  gath- 
ering a  full  head  of  steam  as  well. 
The  three  oldest,  all  girls,  were 
teenagers;  Ernest  was  a  rambunctious 
pre-teen;  and  his  three  younger  sisters 
were  also  eager  and  full  of  life.  The 
family  was  fast  approaching  full 
bloom. 

With  teenagers  in  the  family, 
social  activities  became  more  impor- 
tant. School  and  church  functions 
provided  opportunities  to  socialize 
with  friends,  but  the  real  action  was 
at  the  local  dance  halls.  There  were 
several  in  the  area. 

Ruby  and  Zella  attended 
many  dances  at  the  immensely  popular 
Wilford  Dance  Hall.  For  a  while, 
David  and  Nancy  escorted  them  to 
the  dances.  David  loved  dancing; 
however,  Nancy,  who  had  never 
learned  to  dance,  sat  and  watched.3 

Later,  Ruby  and  Zella  were 
allowed  to  take  the  horse  and  buggy 
alone.  They  usually  picked  up  Ivy 
and  Ora  Wright,  their  cousins.  Ruby 
would  tie  up  the  rig  at  one  of  the 
hitching  posts  positioned  outside 
around  the  hall.  However,  the  girls 
soon  discovered  someone  was  swiping 
their  horse  and  buggy  and  chasing 
around  during  the  dances.  After  that 
David  made  arrangements  with  his 
brother  William,  who  lived  near  the 
dance  hall,  for  Ruby  to  park  the  rig  in 
his  barn  on  dance  nights.4 


The  Early  Passing  of  Two 
Birch  Uncles 

David's  older,  half-brother, 
Robert  died  on  May  6,  1908,  at  age 
50.5     He  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
(Aunt  Mags)  had  helped  David  and 
Nancy  as  newlyweds,  when  they  first 
arrived  in  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley.  They  lived  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  same  section  of  land  as 
Dave  and  Nancy  and  had  shared 
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many  of  life's  experiences  together. 
Robert  was  survived  by  his  wife  and 
seven  children. 

Only  four  months  later, 
William  Birch,  who  sheltered  David's 
rig  in  his  barn  on  dance  nights,  also 
passed  away.  He  was  only  49  years 
old.  William  was  a  full  blooded 
brother  to  David.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Wilford.6 

Both  brothers  were  buried  in 
the  Wilford  Cemetery. 


Ernest's  Baptism 

Ernest  was  baptized  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  on  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  1908. 

He  said  the  ordinance  took 
place  in  the  Wilford  Canal,  where  his 
three  older  sisters  had  also  been  bap- 
tized.   However,  his  baptism  had  to 
be  performed  twice  because  his  foot 
came  up  out  of  the  water  the  first 
time.  It  may  have  been  Ernest's  lack 
of  concentration  which  caused  the 
slip  for  he  had  been  "scared  to  death" 
when  it  came  right  down  to  it.  He 
wasn't  afraid  of  the  water,  for  he'd 
known  how  to  swim  for  a  long  time. 
No,  not  that,  but  one  of  his  older  sis- 
ters —  he  diplomatically  didn't  name 
which  one  —  had  told  him  he  would 
be  held  under  the  water  and  not 
allowed  back  up.  Ernest  said,  "I  went 
under  with  my  mouth  open  and  I 
about  drowned  myself."8 


Jesse's  Birth 

On  Friday,  23  April  1909,  a 
day  before  Nancy's  38th  birthday,  a 
baby  boy  was  born  into  the  Birch 
family.  They  called  him  Jesse.  Ernest 
finally  had  a  brother. 

He  was  born  in  David  and 
Nancy's  bedroom,  on  the  southwest 
end  of  the  rock  farmhouse.  (The  bed- 
room was  on  the  left  side,  as  one 
stands  looking  at  the  house  from  the 
street.  The  windows  of  the  room 
looked  out  onto  the  front  porch.  See 
photo  on  p.  88.) 

Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  Jesse's 


wife,  related  many  years  later:  At  the 
time  of  little  Jesse's  birth,  Mrs.  Birch 
became  worried  about  the  baby  and  asked 
to  have  him  brought  to  her.  Looking 
down  into  the  bundle,  she  found  that  his 
navel  was  bleeding  and  promptly  took 
care  of  the  problem.  She  was  always 
thankful  for  that  prompting  for  it  may 
have  saved  her  son  from  a  premature 
death.9 

However,  Jesse's  time  on 
earth  wasn't  meant  to  be  a  lengthy 
one.  Years  later  he  died  of  bronchial 
pneumonia  at  the  young  age  of  thirty- 
four  in  the  same  room  in  which  he 
had  been  born. 

David  and  Nancy's  baby  boy 
was  blessed  and  officially  given  the 
name  of  Jesse  Birch  on  Sunday,  4  July 
1909,  in  the  newly  completed  Wilford 
Ward  chapel.  The  ordinance  was  per- 
formed by  Elder  Joseph  R.  Meservy.10 

In  a  brief  biography  written 
after  his  death,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch 
wrote  of  her  husband  Jesse's  early 
life:  Jess  grew  up  as  most  boys  on  a 
farm.  He  learned  to  take  responsibility 
and  enjoyed  in  completing  a  good  job.  He 
was  always  figuring  on  a  better  way  to  do 
this  and  that.  His  desires  turned  to 
machinery  more  than  animals. 

Ernest,  the  first  son,  took  the 
thrashing  machine  under  his  care.  Both 
boys  enjoyed  getting  into  motors  and 
spreading  oil.  Jess  always  had  an  oil  can 
with  the  spout  hooked  in  the  strap  on  his 
overalls  leg.  A  squeak  was  never  allowed 
to  develop  into  a  grinding  noise  and  trouble.11 


•»■     Photo  of  Jesse  Birch  (second  son  and 
eighth  child  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch)  inside 
a  double-sided  watch  pendant,  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  David. 


The  cows  in  this  photograph  are  grazing  in 
the  "river  bottoms",  near  the  Birch  ranch, 

2008. 


Nancy  Stabs  a  Cow  with 
Scissors 

Nancy's  grit  and  practicality 
were  confirmed  in  her  oldest 
daughter's  mind  through  an  act  Ruby 
witnessed  and  related  to  her  own 
daughter,  Rada,  many  years  later. 

Ruby  said  one  day  when  she 
was  a  teen,  her  father  (David)  was 
away  and  she  and  her  mother  were  in 


the  house  working.  Suddenly,  some- 
one came  running  in  and  excitedly 
exclaimed  that  one  of  their  cows  was 
bloated  and  dying.  (Bloat  can  be 
caused  by  a  cow  eating  too  much 
alfalfa  too  quickly,  especially  in  the 
spring  when  the  plants  are  young.) 
Ruby  said  her  mother  grabbed  a 
nearby  pair  of  scissors,  ran  out  into 
the  pasture,  and  without  hesitation 
stabbed  the  cow  in  the  abdomen.  The 
puncture  relieved  the  gas  and  saved 
the  cow.  Ruby  was  amazed  and 
impressed!12 


David's  Father,  Richard 
Birch,  Dies 


In  Utah,  in  the  spring  of 
1909,  Dave's  pioneer  father, 
Richard  Birch,  was  treated  by  a 
Coalsville  physician,  Dr.  O. 
M.  French,  for  pneumonia 
but  continued  to  decline. 
On  24  March  1909  he 
died  in  Hoytsville, 
Summit  County,  Utah 
at  the  age  of  84 
years,  10  months.15 

It's  not 
known  if  David, 
Nancy,  and  their 
children  or  other 
Idaho  Birches  trav- 
eled to  Utah  by  train 
to  pay  their  last 
respects.  Funeral  servic- 
es were  held  in  the 
Hoytsville  Ward  church 
house  on  Sunday,  March  28, 
1901. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  will 
Richard  left  $1.00  to  each  of  his 
sons,  because  he  thought  they  could 
take  care  of  themselves  but  he  left 
$500.00  to  his  daughter,  Mary  Jane 
Birch  Miller,  which  she  used  to  pur- 
chase her  home.  It's  not  known 
whether  he  left  similar  amounts  to  his 
four  other  surviving  daughters.17 

In  addition  to  achieving  some 
financial  respectability  during  his  life- 
time, Richard  was  venerated  by  the 
citizens  in  his  community,  as  well. 
After  his  death,  he  was  recognized  for 
his  lifetime  of  service  in  an  article 
titled,  "Passing  of  a  Pioneer",  which 
ran  on  the  front  page  of  the  state's 
largest  newspaper,  The  Deseret 
Evening  News,  on  March  30, 1909.  In 
part  it  read: 

Patriarch  Richard  Birch,  a  faith- 
ful member,  staunch  supporter,  eminent 
expounder  and  teacher  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church  passed  away  at  his  home  in 
Hoytsville,  Summit  County,  March  24, 
1909,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  84  years  and 
10  months.  Patriarch  Birch  had  faithfully 
served  the  Church  for  a  long  time,  devot- 
ing nearly  his  entire  life  to  its  interests. 
His  long  and  honorable  career  in  Summit 
County  has  made  him  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  citizens  of  that  section. 


Richard  Birch  (1824-1909) 

and  his  first  wife, 

Ellen  Harris  (1821-1909) 

Photo,  ca.  1885. 


At  the  time  of  his  death 
Richard  Birch  was  the  father  of  21 
children  (13  still  living),  94  grandchil- 
dren, and  29  great-grandchildren. 


Ellen  Harris  Birch's  Death 

A  little  over  two  months  after 
Richard  Birch's  death,  his  wife,  Ellen 
Harris  Birch,  also  died.  Ellen  died  of 
apoplexy  (a  stroke)  on  Wednesday,  9 
June  1909.  She  was  88. 

Ellen's  wealthy  parents  had 
disowned  her  when  she  married 
Richard  in  England  in  1847  and  affili- 
ated herself  with  the  strange  religion 
he  had  joined  (Mormons).  She  and 
Richard  emigrated  to  America  to 


gather  with  the  Saints  in  1849.  From 
the  time  of  their  marriage  Ellen  had 
had  no  further  contact  with  her  family, 
except  for  a  brief  visit  from  a  sister 
many  years  later.  She  bore  Richard 
eight  children. 

Ellen  Harris  was  the  first  of 
Richard's  three  polygamous  wives. 
David  Birch  was  the  son  of  his 
father's  second  wife,  Mary  Ann  Hale, 
who  had  died  in  Wilford,  Idaho,  in 
1887,  twelve  years  earlier.18 
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David's  Love  for  Horses 


In  various  writings,  most  of 
the  Birch  children  commented  on 
David's  love  for  horses.  Ernest  said 
his  dad  liked  good  horses  and  he 
took  care  of  them.    He  said  Dave  had 
bay  horses  he  used  for  the  buggy,  and 
different  horses  for  farm  work.19 

Lois  wrote  that  "Old  Bird",  a 
mare,  was  a  favorite  among  the  family. 
The  horse  was  mentioned  by  name  in 
three  or  four  Birch  children  histories 
as  the  family's  primary  source  of 
buggy  transportation  for  Sunday 
meetings. 

Lois  added:  Old  Bird's  colt  was 
a  lovely  black  mare,  which  he  [David] 
trained  to  pace  which  made  her  easy  to 
ride.  We  all  loved  her  (Babe)  and  spoiled 
her  until  she  was  full  ofskiddish 
tricks.Lois  w 

Ernest  filled  in  a  few  details 
regarding  "Babe":  We  had  one  ole  black 
horse,  a  kid  horse  actually,  called  Babe. 
Four  or  five  of  us  kids  would  get  on  her, 
go  down  the  road  here,  then  all  at  once 
she  would  dump  all  of  us  kids  flat  in  the 
road.  Then  she  would  turn  and  look  at 
us.  She  did  this  on  purpose.  She  was 
smart.  1  guess  she  thought  it  was 
funny. 21 

Keith  Hall,  one  of  Dave's 
older  grandsons  (Ruby's  son),  said  he 
has  fond  memories  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's fine  horses.  He  remembers 
him  working  with  them  and  training 
them.  Keith  begged  and  begged  his 
grandfather  to  let  him  ride  one  of  his 
saddle  horses  but  he  told  him,  no, 
that  he  was  too  little.  Keith  said  that 
as  he  grew,  his  grandfather  never  let 
him  ride  his  horses.22 

Keith  also  said  his  Grandpa 
Birch  would  always  shoo  the  kids  out 
of  the  barn  when  he  was  bringing  the 
horses  in  or  out.  He  didn't  want 
them  spooked.  They  were  allowed  to 
play  in  the  barn  at  other  times, 
though,  just  not  when  he  was  work- 
ing with  animals  in  there.23 


■ 
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►     David,  later  in  his  life,  with  one  of  his 
colts,  ca.  late  1930s. 
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Dave's  Sulky 

Several  family  members  men- 
tioned Dave's  "sulky",  his  two- 
wheeled  cart,  used  solely  for  pleasure. 
He  trained  horses  to  trot,  while 
pulling  that  cart,  and  was  often  seen 
trotting  down  the  dirt  roads  at  a  brisk 
clip. 

Lois  wrote:  .  .  My  father  loved 
to  work  with  horses.  He  spent  many  an 
evening  in  the  summer  after  work  put- 
ting his  horses  through  their  paces  on  a 
little  two-wheeled  go-cart.24 

And  Ruby  elaborated:  1  did  a 
lot  of  riding  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I 
surely  did  enjoy  it.  Often  on  Sunday 
Father  let  me  take  the  horse  to  go  and  see 
my  girlfriend.  We  also  had  a  two  wheeled 
cart  (a  sulky)  which  we  used  quite  a  bit, 
and  when  we  got  the  horse  hitched  up  to 
that  we  surely  thought  we  were  fixed  up 
in  fine  style.  I  think  the  feeling  of  pride 
must  have  been  the  same  as  young  people 
of  today  would  get  from  a  new 
automobile.25 

Dave  also  kept  other  good 
riding  equipment.    Lois  wrote:  He 
[Dave]  liked  horses  and  would  spend 
hours  training  them.  .  .  We  always  had 
nice  horses  to  ride  or  drive  on  the  buggy 
or  cutter  or  sleigh.  In  the  winter  we  had 
bells  on  the  horses  and  a  fine  tanned 
horse  robe  over  our  knees  when  we  went 
in  the  cutter.26 


■*■    An  unidentified  man  sits  on  an  old  sulky, 
similar  to  David's. 

A  sulky  is  a  lightweight  cart,  usually 
two-wheeled  and  single  seated,  pulled  by  horses 
or  by  dogs.27  David  enjoyed  riding  his  sulky 
around  the  country  roads.  The  sulky  is  what 
Ruby  used  to  visit  her  friends  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. 


▼    David's  cutter  was  similar  to  the  one  pic- 
tured below. 

When  he  was  out  riding  for  pure 
enjoyment,  Dave  would  use  the  sulky  most  of 
the  time.  However,  once  the  roads  were 
snow-covered,  he'd  hitch  one  of  his  fine  horses 
to  his  cutter  (a  light  sleigh  pulled  by  one 
horse^)  and  he'd  be  off  again  in  high  style. 
His  bob  sleigh,  larger  and  more  bulky  than  the 
cutter,  was  used  for  more  mundane  trans- 
portation needs  like  transporting  the  children 
to  school  or  getting  the  family  to  church. 


•*    Jesse  Birch,  8th  child  in  the  Birch  family, 
stands  with  two  of  his  father's  sorrel  mares 
and  their  colts  on  the  ranch,  1937. 

The  mares  are  good  examples  of  the 
fine  horses  David  kept  on  his  ranch. 


Trading  Horses  with  the 
Gypsies 

Keith  Birch  Hall,  one  of 
Ruby's  sons,  remembered  his 
Grandpa  Birch's  vulnerability  as  a 
"horse  trader",  especially  when  he 
traded  with  the  exotic,  bejeweled 
gypsies  who  migrated  through  each 
year.  Keith  said: 

The  gypsies  came  through 
almost  every  year.  1  don't  know  where 
they  came  from  but  they  traveled  in 
groups.  They  had  a  certain  route  they 
followed.  They'd  do  whatever  they  could 
to  make  a  living  —  odd  jobs  —  and  they 
liked  to  trade.  That  was  one  of  grandpa's 
downfalls.  The  gypsies  would  come 
through  and  they'd  have  pretty  good 
looking  horses.  Grandpa  would  look  and 
look  and  look  and  then  would  begin  to 
bargain.  The  gypsies  like  to  bargain. 
Grandpa  would  end  up  trading  one  of  his 
horses  for  one  of  those  that  looked  better 
but  after  the  gypsies  were  gone,  he'd  find 
out  something  was  wrong  with  the  horse. 
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Almost  always.  But  he'd  continue  to  do 
it  year  after  year.  He  and  the  gypsies  fre- 
quently traded  horses.  But  afterwards  he 
was  always  mad.  The  gypsies  would  come 
around  the  next  year  and  he'd  try  to  get 
even.  My  Dad  (Jick  Hall)  used  to  say 
that  grandpa  would  get  a  good  team  all 
trained  then  he'd  trade  it  to  a  gypsy  and 
he'd  have  to  start  all  over  again.29 

Keith  Hall  had  another  story 
to  tell  about  dealing  with  gypsies  — 
one  that  occurred  many  years  later, 
when  he  was  the  owner  of  his  own 
farm.  He  said: 

When  I  lived  up  in  Ontario, 
Oregon,  the  gypsies  would  come  by  there. 
One  day  they  came  by  and  they  wanted 
some  chickens.  And  so  I  said,  OK,  I'll 
sell  you  some.  And  I  had  a  little  dog,  a 
small  one.  And,  oh  boy,  he  could  catch 
chickens!  That  dog  would  run  after  those 
chickens  and  grab  them  by  the  neck  and 
bring  them  back.  Well,  the  gypsies 
bought  the  chickens,  but  before  they  left, 
they  said  they'd  like  to  buy  the  dog,  too. 
But  I  said  he  wasn't  for  sale.  He  was  the 


kids'  pet.  They  said,  Well  we'd  like  to 
buy  him.  They  offered  me  a  little  money 
but  I  said,  No!  So  they  left.  The  next 
day  the  dog  was  gone.  They  took  him 
and  they  were  gone.  I  never  saw  the  dog 
again.30 

Most  gypsy  groups  who 
roamed  through  the  west  and  north- 
west during  the  early  to  mid  1900s 
emigrated  to  North  American 
between  1850  and  1880  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe  —  and  tended  to 
keep  their  ethnic  distinctness  for  sev- 
eral generations.    Horse  trading  was 
the  main  occupation  for  gypsies  in 
Idaho  before  World  War  I. 
Sometimes  known  as  "travelers", 
they  would  roam  from  community  to 
community  trading  horses  with  local 
residents.  As  automobiles  replaced 
horses,  the  gypsies  relied  on  previ- 
ously secondary  enterprises  to  sus- 
tain themselves  —  basket-making, 
making  and  selling  rustic  furniture, 
coppersmithing,  and  fortune  telling.31 


▼  David  hooks  up  a  four-horse  team  to  a 
disk,  ca.  late  30s. 

The  log  cabin  visible  in  the  far  rear  of  this 
photo  may  be  the  original  homestead  cabin 
David  built  when  he  and  Nancy  first  moved  to 
Idaho.  David  and  Nancy's  daughter-in-law, 
Myrdean  Birch,  (wife  of  Jesse  Birch)  said  David 
moved  the  old  cabin  from  across  the  railroad 
tracks  to  be  used  as  an  out-building  on  the 
new  ranch.  The  cabin  may  have  been  used  for 
storage  and  later,  as  David's  farming  expanded, 
to  house  hired  men  as  needed.3^ 

▼  Inset:  A  disk  on  the  old  Birch  farm  in  June 
2007  —  possibly  the  same  one  as  in  the  larger 
photo. 

A  disk  is  a  farm  implement  with  a  row  of 
circular,  steel  disks  that  breaks  up  the  soil  in 
preparation  for  planting. 
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Lois'  Baptism 

Lois  wrote:  /  was  baptized  3 
July  1910  by  Hilmer  M.  Johnson  in  the 
old  Wilford  Canal.  I  can  still  see  us  — 
the  girls  in  straight  calico  dresses  with  a 
big  safety  pin  pinning  our  dress  hems 
together  between  our  legs  so  they  would 
stay  down  in  the  swift,  deep  water,  and 
the  boys  in  overalls.  The  water  was  very 
cold  but  1  wanted  to  be  baptized  also  for 
my  cousin,  who  was  afraid  of  the  water.  I 
was  so  thrilled.  1  was  confirmed  on  the 
same  day,  3  July,  by  Eric  Johnson.  (In  a 
handwritten  note  penned  next  to  this 
entry  in  Lois'  typed  history  she 
wrote:  In  1976  that  canal  was  washed 
out  by  the  big  flood  from  the  Teton  Dam 
breaking  and  had  to  be  rebuilt.  So  great 
the  destruction!)33 

Doing  Chores 

Lois  tersely  wrote  in  her  auto- 
biography: Our  father  was  very  stern 
and  strict  with  us.  We  were  to  do  our 
many  chores,  be  seen  as  little  as  possible 
and  keep  quiet.  He  was  schooled  by  life  to 
be  able  to  pioneer  the  harsh  Idaho  land.34 

When  about  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  the  children  were  taught 
how  to  milk  cows  by  hand  by  practicing 
on  those  that  were  drying  up. 

Millie  recalled  she  and  her 
sisters  milking  about  fifteen  cows 
before  and  after  school  each  day 
along  with  other  required  chores35 

Ruby's  milking  skills 
remained  with  her  into  adulthood. 
Many  years  later,  her  son,  Ray, 
remembered  her  coming  to  the  barn 
to  help  with  the  milking  when  he  was 
a  boy.  Ray  couldn't  figure  out  how 
his  mother  consistently  got  more  milk 
from  a  given  cow  than  he  could.  He 
finally  figured  that  perhaps  the 
"bossies"  sensed  a  difference  in  atti- 
tude between  his  mom  and  himself  — 
she  liked  them;  he  didn't.36 

Ruby  elaborated  on  other 
farm  chores:  My  father  and  mother 
worked  hard.  They  had  a  big  family  and 
times  were  hard  so  we  children  at  home 
were  put  to  work  as  soon  as  we  were  big 
enough.  We  milked  cows,  rode  mowers 
and  hay  rakes,  picked  up  potatoes,  etc. 

One  of  the  major  jobs  we  had 
was  to  herd  the  cows  during  the  summer 


months.  My  father  always  kept  a  horse 
which  we  used  to  keep  the  cattle  where 
they  belonged. 

1  did  a  lot  of  riding  when  I  was  a 
girl,  and  1  surely  did  enjoy  it.37 

Keith  Hall,  Ruby's  son,  said 
his  Mom,  as  the  oldest  child,  was  put 
to  work  "as  soon  as  she  came  of  age" 
—  about  8.    He  said,  Grandpa  probably 
wanted  a  boy  but  he  got  a  girl  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  old  enough  to  ride  a 
horse,  she'd  have  to  herd  cows  down 
along  the  Snake  River.  There  were  no 
fences.  And  she'd  have  to  stay  with  them 
all  day  long  so  they  wouldn  't  wander  off. 
She  was  usually  all  alone.38 

Eva  recorded  her  own  memo- 
ries of  work  required  of  the  children 


on  the  ranch.  She  said:  My  father 
raised  grain,  peas,  potatoes,  and  hay  for 
the  stock.  We  always  had  cows  to  milk, 
pigs  and  chickens  to  feed  and  horses  to 
ride.  Father  always  raised  a  small  patch 
of  corn  —  for  us  and  the  pigs.  These 
crops,  plus  the  garden,  the  fruit  orchard, 
which  consisted  mostly  of  raspberries, 
apples,  and  gooseberries,  the  milk  from 
our  cows  and  the  chicken  eggs  furnished 
most  of  our  food. 

Wlien  the  peas  were  ready  we 
were  sent  to  the  field  each  day  to  pick  a 
bucket  of  peas.  I  remember  one  time 
when  1  was  sent,  I  found  a  little  trouble. 
I  found  a  nice  soft  place  to  sit  down,  then 
I  picked  the  peas.  I  had  sat  down  where 
there  were  ants.  When  I  started  for  home, 
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the  ants  began  to  bite.  I  ran  all  the  way 
home,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  When  I  got  home  I  had  to  strip  to 
the  hide  to  get  rid  of  the  ants.39 

Reed,  the  youngest  child, 
said  ,  "My  father  taught  me  to  work.  He 
taught  me  to  be  honest.  He  taught  me 
that  1  had  to  make  my  living  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.  All  this  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for.  My  mother  also  taught  me  these 
things  but  she  also  taught  me  to  love  and 
respect  my  Father  in  Heaven. 

My  father  took  time  to  work 
with  me.  We  were  all  given  jobs  to  do 


and  we  knew  we  had  to  do  them  and  do 
them  right  —  no  halfway  stuff.  We 
always  milked  cows  and  separated  the 
milk  and  sold  the  cream.  Mother  would 
take  this  cream  money  to  buy  groceries 
and  things  for  us  kids.  Course  we  raised 
a  lot  of  the  groceries  right  on  the  farm  like 
milk,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  meat,  apples, 
potatoes  and  flour.40 


Millie  (opposite  page)  and  Lois  (below)  pose 
for  the  camera  out  in  the  sunshine;  normally 
they  would  milk  the  cows  in  the  barn,  ca.  1916. 


No  Handouts  for  Kids 

Not  only  did  David  believe 
his  children  should  help  around  the 
farm,  but  he  also  felt  they  should 
work  for  what  they  wanted  in  addi- 
tion to  their  routine,  daily  chores. 

When  Ernest  was  little,  he 
wanted  a  bicycle.  Rather  than  buy 
one  for  his  son  himself,  David 
arranged  for  him  to  work  one  summer 
roguing  peas. 

Ernest  said:  J  was  just  a  kid.  I 
rogued  peas.  That's  how  I  got  my  first 
bicycle.  .  . .  This  used  to  be  quite  a  pea 
country  through  here.  We  [our  family] 
used  to  grow  peas  for  this  seed  company 
over  here.  We  used  to  rent  some  ground 
to  the  seed  company,  too.  [To  rogue  peas], 
when  the  peas  get  partly  matured,  you 
pull  the  off-kind  of  pea  out;  they  had  a 
certain  kind  of  pea.   You  have  to  pull  the 
strays  out.  They  put  crews  out  and  they 
are  called  pea  roguers.  When  you  go  out 
through  the  field  and  you  see  a  stray  vine 

—  one  that  should  not  be  there  —  you 
pull  it  out.  You  pull  it  out  there  and 
throw  it  down. 

They  gave  me  a  job  and  I  worked 
all  one  summer  and  I  made  enough  to 
buy  two  bicycles.41 

When  they  were  teenagers, 
Lois  and  Millie  herded  and  cared  for 
a  large  herd  of  cattle  on  their  own  for 
several  summers  in  order  to  earn 
school  clothes  money.  And  each  of 
the  six  girls,  when  they  were  old 
enough,  were  required  to  support 
themselves  financially  as  much  as 
possible.  They  worked  a  variety  of 
jobs  at  various  stores  and  businesses 
in  St.  Anthony,  as  well  as  hiring  out  to 
private  families  for  cooking,  cleaning, 
or  the  care  of  children. 

The  boys  were  mostly  kept 
busy  by  David  working  on  the  farm 

—  so  much  so  it  interfered  with  their 
schooling.  Five  of  the  six  girls  in  the 
family  ended  up  with  better  educa- 
tions than  the  three  boys,  who 
dropped  out  around  8th  grade  or  so 
to  help  David  on  the  farm  full  time 
(with  his  approval).  Ruby  dropped 
out,  too,  to  help  at  home,  but  Lois, 
Millie,  and  Eva  graduated  from  high 
school  and  obtained  teaching  certifi- 
cates at  teacher  training  colleges. 
Fern  and  Zella  also  completed  school; 
they  each  received  advanced  profes- 
sional training,  too. 
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Bartering  for  Groceries 

Millie  said  her  mother  sepa- 
rated milk  with  a  separator,  a 
mechanical  device,  which  made  it 
possible  to  quickly  separate  the  cream 
from  the  milk.    When  it  was  spun, 
the  milk,  which  was  heaviest,  was 
pushed  outward  against  the  walls 
and  the  cream,  which  was  lighter,  was 
collected  in  the  middle.  Before  sepa- 
rators, cream  was  separated  from 
milk  by  letting  milk  sit  until  the 
cream  floated  to  the  top  and  could 
then  be  skimmed  off  by 
hand.42 

Nancy  fed  some  of 
the  skim  milk  to  the 
pigs.  The  cream  and 
the  remainder  of  the 
milk  were  kept  sweet 
and  cold  in  an  under- 
ground cellar.  Once  a 
week  Nancy  took  eggs 
and  the  cream  to  town 


Eva  remembered  Nancy's 
weekly  trips  to  town  from  a  child's 
perspective:  Mom  would  take  the  eggs 
to  the  grocery  store  to  exchange  for  sup- 
plies and  to  visit  with  her  neighbors.  I 
didn't  like  to  go  as  I  didn't  like  to  wait  for 
her  to  visit.  We  children  usually  stayed 
at  home.  The  [trip  to  the]  grocery  store 
would  always  include  a  sack  of  candy. 
Wlien  Mother  returned  home  we  would 
flock  around  her  like  a  bunch  of  robins 
and  she  would  pass  out  the  candy  like  a 
mother  bird  feeding  her  little  ones.  1 
always  looked  forward  to  the  Saturday 


candy.  1  can't  remember  what  kind  it  was 
—  probably  hard  tack  or  peppermints.44 

Years  later,  as  her  children 
married  and  began  farming  on  their 
own,  they,  too,  used  eggs  and  cream 
to  barter  for  other  goods  in  town.  By 
this  means  the  families  were  able  to 
keep  supplied  and  fed  with  little  cash 
outlay. 


▼  The  interior  of  an  unidentified  depart- 
ment store  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley, 
possibly  in  St  Anthony,  ca.  1910. 
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4     Gunny  sacks  filled  with  potatoes,  ready 
for  pickup  and  storage. 

Helping  with  the  potato  harvest  was 
a  yearly  duty  for  the  Birch  children.  Their  job 
was  to  fill  gunny  sacks  with  potatoes,  which 
had  been  turned  up  out  of  the  soil.  The  potatoes 
were  stored  in  a  cool,  dirt,  potato  cellar  until 
needed  for  shipment  or  family  consumption. 


▼    A  panoramic  view  looking  north  on 
Bridge  Street  in  St.  Anthony  in  1907. 

The  Riverview  Hotel  is  at  the  far 
right,  the  First  National  Bank  (dark  building 
with  white-trimmed  windows)  is  next,  with 
Thompson's  General  Store  sharing  the  same 
building  on  the  ground  level. 

This  business  district  may  have  been 
the  focus  of  Nancy's  Saturday  excursions. 
By  the  time  this  photo  was  taken,  St.  Anthony 
had  become  the  area's  commercial  center.  The 
city  had  the  three  largest  department  stores  this 
side  of  Pocatello.  They  were  Skalet  &  Gilman, 
Fogg  &  Jacobs,  and  the  Flamm  Company.45 


I'riulo  PfUlrtWV 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  Historical  Society 
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•»■  Ruby  (far  left)  and  some  of  the  boarders  at 
Dad  Loomis'  Boarding  House,  where  she  hap- 
pily worked  for  most  of  three  years  (1910- 
1912)  from  ages  17-20.  The  Central  School  is 
in  the  background,  photo  1911. 

Front  Row  L-R:  Ruby  Birch;  Mrs  Eva 
Loomis  (Dad  Loomis's  wife,  well  educated); 
Miss  Ritenmyer  (a  school  teacher);  Alta  Owens 
(from  Teton,  a  telephone  operator);  Mrs.  Jimmy 
Fredrickson. 

Back  Row  L-R:  Lorin  "Dad"  Loomis 
(known  by  everyone  in  St.  Anthony  as  "a  tease 
and  a  monkey");  Pete  Berntson  (from  Rexburg); 
Jimmy  Saxton  ("Sax",  a  forest  ranger,  a  dry, 
witty  fellow  from  the  east);  Jimmy  Fredrickson 
(manager  of  the  grocery  department  of 
Flamm's  Store).46 

Although  not  present  in  this  photo, 
Jick  Hall,  Ruby's  future  husband,  also  boarded 
at  Loomis'  for  a  time.  Ruby  wrote:  It  was  while 
living  with  her  [Mrs.  Loomis]  that  1  started  going 
with  jick  Hall,  who  was  to  become  my  husband.  We 
had  met  previously  when  my  father  had  hired  him  to 
build  a  lean-to  on  the  barn  for  a  machine  shed. 
After  that  he  had  worked  for  Dad  quite  a  bit  haying 
and  harvesting  when  he  didn't  have  carpenter  work. 
It  was  in  the  fall  of  1911  that  we  started  going 
together.*? 


First  Chick  Leaves  the  Nest 

[In  May  1909,  at  age  16,]  I 
graduated  from  eight  grade  with  five 
other  girls,  Ruby  wrote  in  her  history. 
In  the  fall  I  started  to  high  school  in  St. 
Anthony,  but  1  didn't  get  to  complete  the 
year.  I  was  needed  at  home  so  that  ended 
my  schooling.48 

Then,  sometime  in  1910,  Ruby 
left  home  and  began  working  at 
Loomis'  Boarding  House  for  Teachers 
across  the  street  from  the  Central 
School  in  St.  Anthony  as  a  cook  and 
housekeeper,  a  job  she  kept,  except 
for  one  summer,  for  the  next  three 
years. 

In  her  brief  autobiography, 
Ruby  recorded:  Wfien  I  was  seventeen  I 
went  to  work  for  Mrs.  Loomis  doing 
housework  in  her  boarding  house.  I 
stayed  there  nearly  three  years,  and  she 
was  just  like  a  mother  to  me.  We  always 
worked  together,  and  1  told  her  all  my 
secrets.  She  gave  me  a  lot  of  good  advice 
and  counsel.49 


When  reminiscing  with  her 
daughter,  Thelma,  years  later  she 
said:  I  learned  so  much  about  cooking 
and  housekeeping  from  [Mrs.  Loomis'] 
example.  1  was  treated  like  a  daughter.50 

Ruby's  employer,  Eva 
Loomis,  was  raised  a  Quaker  but  later 
converted  to  a  Christian  Scientist. 
Once  she  fell  and  broke  her  arm  —  a 
bad  compound  fracture  —  but 
refused  to  go  to  a  doctor  as  she 
believed  in  divine  healing.  Ruby 
helped  her  massage  and  work  her 
arm  back  into  use. 

Mrs.  Loomis  tried  hard  to 
convert  young  Ruby  to  the  Christian 
Scientist  religion,  without  success.51 

At  the  boarding  house  Ruby 
had  a  private  bedroom  and  afternoons, 
from  1-4:30,  off.  She  sewed,  read, 
joked  with  the  boarders  and  spent 
some  afternoons  with  her  girlfriend, 
Rene  Walker.52 

Ruby  worked  for  the  Loomis' 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  then  on  their 
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recommendation,  traveled  45  miles  to 
the  Island  Park  area  to  work  at  the 
new  Big  Springs  Resort  for  tourists. 
(Big  Springs  is  a  scenic  nook  located 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Snake  River.)  For  one  summer 
(June-Aug.  1911)  she  cooked  for  the 
tourists  and  supervised  the  lodge 
dining  room.53 

At  the  end  of  the  summer, 
Ruby's  father,  David,  and  Mr.  Loomis 
drove  to  Big  Springs  to  see  Ruby  and 
get  her  to  come  back  to  help  them 
both  again.  Ruby  took  a  week's 
vacation  at  home  then  returned  to 
work  again  at  the  Loomis'  Boarding 
House.54 

Ruby  left  the  Loomis'  the 
following  fall  (1912)  and  went  back  to 
the  ranch  to  help  her  mother,  who 
was  expecting  again.55  She  always 
had  a  fond  regard  for  this  warm, 
loving  couple.  There  was  so  much 
fun  and  joviality  in  their  home  — 
good  people,  good  experience.56 
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■»■  Ruby  Birch  (left)  and  Edna  Anderson,  employed  as  cooks  for  the  Big  Springs  Resort,  stand 
on  the  new  bridge  over  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  at  its  source,  summer  1911. 

Visible  behind  them  to  the  right  is  a  clear,  glassy  pool,  which  is  fed  by  massive  springs; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  million  gallons  of  pure  water  a  day  —  enough  to  meet  the  water  needs  of 
a  million  people  —  surge  out  of  the  ground  here.   The  constant  flow  of  pure  water  (at  a  year-round 
temperature  of  52  degrees)  and  the  clean  gravel  bottom  make  for  perfect  trout  habitat.  This  spot  is 
the  river's  birthplace57 


Zella  Birch,  1914. 


Zella  Works  in  Town 

Zella,  too,  began  working 
outside  of  the  home,  while  in  her 
mid-teens,  requiring  a  move  to  St. 
Anthony.    Part  of  the  reason  may 
have  been  her  desire  to  be  closer  to 
the  high  school.  Franklin  School  in 
Wilford,  where  she  and  her  siblings 
had  been  attending  school,  provided 
education  only  through  the  8th  grade. 
To  continue  schooling,  Wilford  stu- 
dents were  required  to  attend  Central 
School  in  St.  Anthony,  which  had 
recently  begun  offering  high  school 
classes. 

Lois  wrote  in  Zella's  biogra- 
phy: She  worked  for  room  and  board  and 
maybe  a  dollar  or  two  a  week  for  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spiers,  who  had  a  family  of 
small  children.   "The  mother  didn't  seem 
to  know  how  (or  didn't  want)  to  keep 
house  or  care  for  her  young  children,  so 
the  load  fell  on  Zella.  (She  may  have  been 
trying  to  finish  school  and  worked,  too,  in 
St.  Anthony.)  It  became  too  much  for  her 
eventually,  but  not  before  she  had  won 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  father  in 
that  home.58 
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The  David  Birch  Family  and  the  ranch  home,  about  2 
miles  south  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  summer  1911. 

(Ruby  is  absent  —  working  at  Big  Springs 
Resort  in  Island  Park  —  and  Reed  is  yet  unborn.) 

Photo  courtesy  Wanda  Bean  Miller 
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(1911-1917) 


7 
Prosperity 


Our  father's  farming  began  to  be 
quite  prosperous  and  so  about 
1910  or  1911,  he  purchased  a 
house  in  St.  Anthony  and  the  family 
moved  into  it  in  the  winter  months, 
wrote  Lois,  when  she  authored  Zella's 
biography.1 

In  her  own  history  she 
penned,  About  this  time  Dad  (as  we 
began  to  call  him  much  to  his  dismay)  — 
[presumably  the  girls  had  called  him 
"Father"  previously]  —  bought  a  house 
in  St.  Anthony,  Ida.  with  electric  lights 
and  plumbing.  This  was  a  turning  point 
in  our  lives  as  it  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
attend  better  schools,  and  later  go  to  high 
school,  mutual  and  church  activities  and 
have  more  friends.2 

A  deed  recorded  at  the  newly 
built  Fremont  County  Courthouse, 
indicates  David  Birch  purchased  a 
house  in  south  St.  Anthony  from 
Chester  and  Ada  Walker  for  the  price 
of  $2,100.00  on  Sept.  2, 1911.3 

From  this  time  forth  the 
house,  located  at  153  West  6th  South, 
became  the  Birch  family's  "town 
home."  To  the  Birch  children,  its  mod- 
ern conveniences  were  pure  luxury. 
Eva's  expressions  are  representative: 
Wlien  I  was  six  my  father  purchased  a 
house  in  St.  Anthony.  It  had  electricity,  a 
bathroom  with  bath,  toilet,  and  a  wash 
bowl,  and  a  sink  in  the  kitchen.  Wliat  a 
pleasure'.   1  had  never  seen  these  things 
before.4 


The  bathroom  toilet  had  a 
water  tank  mounted  behind  it  high  on 
the  wall.  To  flush,  the  user  pulled  a 
chain,  which  opened  a  pipe  and 
allowed  water  to  whoosh  down  into 
the  toilet  bowl  and  on  down  the  drain. 

The  home  was  square  with 
the  kitchen  on  the  back,  northeast  corner. 
A  small  room,  used  for  storing  fire- 
wood, was  attached  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  A  barn  was  also  included  on 
the  property.5 

When  they  bought  the  St. 
Anthony  town  home  David  was  44 


and  Nancy,  40.  The  Birch  children 
ranged  in  ages  from  Ruby,  19,  who 
was  boarding  with  and  working  for 
the  Loomis'  (a  few  blocks  from  the 
town  home),  down  to  Jesse,  a  two- 
year-old  toddler.  Reed  was  not  yet 
born.  (See  family  photo  pp.  128-129. 


i    Mormon  Pioneer  Day  crowd  on  Bridge 
Street  in  St.  Anthony,  24  July  1912.  (See  p.  138 
for  more  information  on  this  photo.) 

▼  The  Birch  town  home  at  153  West  6th 
South  in  St.  Anthony,  27  June  1943. 


Photo  lourtesy  I«-.m-  IV.in  Hi  rib 
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A  New  School  Routine 

One  reason  David  and  Nancy 
purchased  the  second  home  was  to 
benefit  their  children's  education.  St. 
Anthony  schools  were  larger,  better 
staffed  and  funded,  and  offered  a 
high  school  curriculum  unavailable  in 
Wilford  and  other  outlying  areas.  Its 
location  also  gave  their  daughters  a 
place  to  live,  as  they  graduated  from 
school  and  began  working  in  town. 

However,  having  two  homes 
—  one  on  the  farm  and  and  one  in 
town  —  created  logistical  problems. 
David  was  running  full  tilt  with  his 
farming  and  ranching  and  Nancy's 
assistance  was  invaluable.  He  also 
needed  help  from  his  children.  Their 
daily  farm  chores  —  feeding  the  live- 
stock, milking  the  cows,  gathering 
eggs  —  were  unrelenting  responsibili- 
ties. Thus,  as  the  new  school  year 
commenced  in  1912,  and  even  though 
the  family  had  a  new  home  in  town 
only  two  blocks  from  the  school, 
Nancy  and  the  younger  children  con- 
tinued to  live  at  the  farm. 

In  an  interview,  when  he  was 
an  elderly  man  (still  living  on  the 
ranch),  Ernest  described  his  daily 
schedule  when  he  was  a  fourteen- 
year-old  [unedited]: 


That  first  year  we  went  to  school 
in  town  we  lived  out  here  Ion  the  farm]  in 
the  summer  time  then  we'd  go  there  in 
the  late  fall  to  the  house  there.  In  the 
spring  and  fall  we'd  drive  back  and  forth 
with  the  horse  and  buggy  —  took  me 
with  my  sisters  with  the  driving  horse.  .  . 
.  We  had  enough  cows  to  keep  3  or  4  of  us 
busy.  [Milking  them  took]  probably  a 
good  half  hour.  We  used  to  [do  our 
chores]  kinda  early  .  .  .  then  drive  a  cart 
clean  to  St.  Anthony  where  we  had  that 
house  and  barn  and  tied  the  horse  up  in 
the  barn  then  walk  across  the  river  to 
school  by  9  o'clock.6 

Central  School,  on  south 
Bridge  Street,  was  a  convenient  walk, 
from  the  town  home,  but  a  long,  two- 
mile  buggy  ride  from  the  ranch.    It 
must  have  been  a  difficult  adjustment 
for  the  Birch  children  to  have  the  lux- 
uries and  conveniences  of  the  town 
home  so  tantalizingly  out  of  reach 
during  those  early  months. 

Eva  wrote  of  the  farm-school 
commute:  When  I  was  six  years  old  we 
all  went  in  to  St.  Anthony  to  school.  A 
pattern  of  schooling  began.  In  the  winter 
some  of  us  moved  to  the  home  in  town. 
In  the  fall  and  spring  we  stayed  at  the 
farm  and  commuted  to  school  either  by 
horseback  or  one-horse  buggy. 

Wlien  we  were  on  the  farm  eight 


iJ 


Central  School,  ca.  1911. 

The  building  consisted  of 
four  large  rooms,  a  foyer,  principal's 
office  and  belfry.  It  was  used  until 
structural  problems  and  city  growth 
forced  its  demolition  in  1912.  It  was 
St.  Anthony's  first  high  school  during 


to  twelve  head  of  cows  had  to  be  milked 
by  hand  before  going  to  school.  Milking 
was  always  the  children's  chore.  Most  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  learned  to  milk  at 
six  years  of  age.  I  was  older  —  probably 
13.  From  that  time  on  until  I  finished 
high  school,  when  I  was  on  the  farm, 
milking  was  one  of  my  chores.  Myself 
and  my  two  younger  brothers  did  most  of 
the  milking  for  5  or  6  years.7 

When  bitter,  winter  weather 
set  in  and  farm  operations  slowed 
down,  some  of  the  family  moved  into 
town.  At  first  David  and  Nancy  gen- 
erally stayed  on  the  farm  to  keep 
things  going  there  and  the  older  girls 
managed  daily  affairs  at  the  town 
home,  while  attending  high  school 
and  working  at  various  jobs  in  town. 
Ernest  and  the  middle  children  usually 
shuffled  between  farm  and  school 
each  day.  For  the  next  ten  years  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family  moved 
back  and  forth  between  the  ranch  and 
the  town  home  as  the  seasons,  school 
schedule,  farm  needs,  and  their  per- 
sonal circumstances  dictated. 


Lois  and  Fern,  ca.  1914. 
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Church  Changes 

With  the  purchase  of  the  St. 
Anthony  town  home,  the  Birches 
ceased  going  to  the  Wilford  Ward  and 
began  attending  the  St.  Anthony 
Ward  in  the  newly  built  Yellowstone 
Stake  Tabernacle  in  St.  Anthony, 
which  was  completed  in  1914. 
Sunday  school  began  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  sacrament  meeting  at  8:00  p.m., 
late  enough  in  both  instances  for 
farmers  to  finish  their  morning  and 
evening  chores. 

The  move  into  town  gave  the 
girls  and  Ernest  increased  opportuni- 
ties to  attend  mutual,  dances,  and 
other  social  and  religious  functions. 
Church  involvement  and  socializing 
became  easier  for  Nancy,  too,  who 
was  fully  involved  in  church  service, 
as  well. 


Millie's  Baptism 

The  final  church  ordinance 
performed  for  the  Birch  family  in  the 
Wilford  Ward  took  place  on  1  Sept. 
1912,  when  frightened,  8-year-old 
Millie  was  baptized  in  a  large  canal  in 
front  of  Eric  Johnson's  home.9 


•»■    The  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle,  ca. 
1915. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  10,  1909,  Apostles 
George  F.  Richards  and  David  O.  McKay  organ- 
ized the  Yellowstone  Stake,  necessitating  the 
need  of  a  new  stake  house  in  St.  Anthony.  The 
Birches  and  their  L.D.S.  neighbors  were  thus 
involved  in  a  building  fund  campaign.    Jick 
Hall,  the  future  husband  of  Ruby  Birch,  helped 
construct  the  building,  which  seated  1,000.  It 
was  used  for  many  years  for  stake  conferences, 
church  meetings,  weddings,  funerals,  and  other 
gatherings.  It  was  well  known  for  its  stained 
glass  windows  and  dark  wood.  The  tabernacle 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street  and 
East  Third  South  from  1911  until  1966,  when  it 
was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  new  free- 
way through  St.  Anthony.'^ 
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Fremont  County  Courthouse 

David  Birch  executed  many  property  transac- 
tions in  this  building.  In  1910,  the  courthouse, 
which  cost  about  $60,000  to  build,  was  dedicat- 
ed with  a  crowd  of  nearly  10,000  people  attend- 
ing the  ceremony11 


Central  School 

After  completing  fifth  grade  (at  Lincoln 
School),  the  Birch  children  continued  their  edu- 
cation at  Central  until  high  school  graduation. 
In  1913,  a  larger  building  with  24  classrooms 
was  constructed,  replacing  this  one.1^ 


St.  Anthony's  Business  District 

Dave  and  Nancy,  along  with  most  area  farmers, 
went  to  town  every  Saturday  to  barter  and 
shop.  During  its  heyday  —  the  first  few 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  St. 
Anthony  had  the  finest  stores  in  the  state.1-' 


The  Birch  Town  Home 

Having  a  second  home  in  St.  Anthony  provided 
the  Birch  family  with  close  proximity  to 
schools,  jobs,  church,  friends,  and  shopping. 
The  home  can't  be  seen  in  the  view  above.  It's 
off  the  photo  to  the  bottom  left.  (Photo  1943) 


Gray  Opera  House 

Birch  family  members  attended  stage  and 
screen  shows  here.  On  its  large  stage,  opera, 
drama,  and  vaudeville  troupes  regularly  per- 
formed.   Also  presented  were  silent  movies, 
wrestling  matches,  and  other  performing  arts.17 


Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River 

The  Birch  family  centered  most  of  their  recre- 
ation around  the  natural  features  in  and  around 
St.  Anthony  —  the  Snake  River,  huge  sand 
dunes,  and  natural  ice  caves,  as  well  as 
Yellowstone  Park  and  Island  Park  further  away. 
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Lincoln  School 

After  moving  to  St.  Anthony,  the  Birch  children 
attended  elementary  school  in  this  eight-room, 
two-story  building  with  a  furnace,  belfry  and 
modern  plumbing.  The  playground  was 
fenced  in  to  protect  the  young  students.14 


Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle 

Nancy  and  her  children  attended  stake  confer- 
ences, Sunday  church  services,  weekday  auxil- 
iary meetings,  weddings,  funerals,  and  count- 
less social  gatherings  here.  It  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Bridge  Street  and  East  Third  South.15 


Seed  Pea  Houses 

Dave  Birch's  cash  crop  for  many  years  was 
seed  peas.  The  peas  he  grew  were  hauled  to 
one  of  these  warehouses,  where  the  peas  were 
sorted,  packaged  and  shipped.  At  one  time,  St. 
Anthony  was  the  seed  pea  capitol  of  the  world.16 


Riverside  Hotel 

The  Riverside  Hotel  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial structures  in  St.  Anthony.  When  first 
built,  it  was  put  together  with  green  lumber 
causing  shrinking  and  cracking.  When  remod- 
eled in  1907,  rooms  rented  for  25<t  and  up.18 


St.  Anthony  Railroad  Depot 
The  Birch  family  celebrated  the  arrival  of  rail 
service  in  December  1899.  The  railroad  sliced 
through  their  social  isolation,  promoted  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  was  a  catalyst  for  further 
settlement  of  the  area.19  (Photo  2003) 


St.  Anthony  Roller  Mills 
Located  near  the  railroad  tracks,  the  mills 
began  making  flour  in  April  1907,  and  was  one 

of  die  largest  mills  In  me  state  at  that  time. 

I  )ave  traded  wheat  tor  flour  here/0 

I I  he  panomna  photoi  on  these  two  p-'gi"-  wen  taken 

from  the  top  of  one  ol  the  mill  f,r.\m  devatOTI  ) 
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<     The  Old  Faithful  soldier  station  and  the 
Giantess  Geyser  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Geyser 
Hill  is  in  the  background,  1902. 

▼    Hymen  Terrace  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
with  Fort  Yellowstone  in  the  background,  1902. 


•»■  Jick  Hall,  the  future  husband  of  Ruby 
Birch,  in  his  early-20s,  ca.  1904. 

Thelma  Hall  Davis  wrote  this 
nugget-summary  of  her  father  Jick  Hall's  early 
life  leading  up  to  the  time  he  met  her  mother, 
Ruby  Hall:  After  his  father  deserted  his  family  and 
the  sad  death  of  his  heartbroken  mother,  ]ick  Hall 
was  cast  adrift  at  the  tender  age  of  eight.    He  and 
his  four  siblings  were  separated,  shunted,  and  shifted 
among  poor,  reluctant  uncles  and  aunts.  By  the 
time  he  was  fourteen,  he  had  left  his  native 
Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  and  wandered  across  the 
country,  from  job  to  job. 

When  Jick  was  baptized  a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in 
September  1907  (at  age  25),  he  really  joined  it!  His 
testimony  was  a  guiding  light  throughout  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.21 


Ruby's  Engagement 

Lured  by  tales  of  the  strange 
Yellowstone  country,  a  28-year-old 
carpenter  in  California  drifted  north- 
east to  see  if  weird  stories  he'd  heard 
were  really  true.  Originally  from 
Kentucky,  Jick  Hall  had  been  convert- 
ed to  Mormonism  three  years  earlier 
and  had  a  strong  conviction  of  its 
truthfulness.22 

When  he  reached  St.  Anthony 
in  1910,  Jick  found  work  on  the 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle  which 
was  under  construction.  When  it  was 
completed,  he  went  to  see 
Yellowstone  Park  in  the  Wyoming 
wilderness  traveling  through  the 
army-controlled  geyser  land  by  horse 
and  wagon. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Jick  wan- 


dered back  to  St.  Anthony  and  was 
hired  by  David  Birch  to  expand  his 
new,  big  barn.  Dave  wanted  Jick  to 
build  a  machine  shed  the  length  of 
the  barn  on  the  east  side.  He  did.  He 
also  helped  put  up  hay  in  the  loft.23 

Additionally,  he  began  court- 
ing David's  oldest  daughter,  Ruby, 
who  was  again  living  and  working  at 
Dad  Loomis'  Boarding  House  in  St. 
Anthony  —  where  he  was  staying  — 
following  her  summer  as  a  cook  at 
Big  Springs  in  Island  Park.  Their  first 
"date"  was  when  Jick  took  Ruby 
home  from  mutual.24 

Sometimes,  however,  their 
courting  was  more  formal.    Jick 
would  hire  a  horse  and  carriage  from 
the  livery  stable  to  take  Ruby  to 
dances,  often  to  the  Fogg  &  Jacob's 
Dance  Hall.  Sometimes  invitational, 
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dances,  complete  with  dance  cards 
where  prospective  dance  partners 
signed  up  for  specific  dances,  were 
held  there  and  Ruby  loved  to  go.25 

Jick  had  to  compete  for 
Ruby's  affection  for  several  other  fel- 
lows had  been  dating  her,  as  well.26 
But  Jick's  persistence  paid  off.  They 
soon  fell  in  love. 

In  her  biography  of  her  par- 
ents, Thelma  Hall  Davis  wrote:  Ruby 
was  the  ideal,  good,  L.D.S.  girl  Jick  had 
been  deliberately  searching  for.  And 
opposites  attract!  Jick  was  a  talkative, 
world-wise  rover  in  contrast  to  shy,  quiet 
Ruby,  who  had  led  a  sheltered  life  on  the 
farm.    Their  church  and  testimonies  were 
the  binding  forces.27 

After  dating  for  almost  a  year, 
Jick  and  Ruby  began  making  marriage 
plans. 

Ruby  was  in  love  but  her 
father  was  leery.  Ray  Hall,  one  of  Jick 
and  Ruby's  sons,  said  Dave  never 
approved  of  his  dad.  He  was  suspi- 
cious of  his  background  and  thought 
he  was  "a  bum."  He  said  Dave  never 
appreciated  his  father  even  though 
Jick  worked  alongside  him  on  many 
farm  projects  and  was  as  hard  a 
worker  as  Dave  was.  Ray  said,  Dave 
wanted  to  be  the  boss  and  push  people 
around.  But  he  didn't  push  my  dad 
around.  Both  men  were  strong  willed.  I 
don't  think  grandma  [Nancy]  objected  at 
all.  I  think  she  let  Ruby  and  Jick  be.  She 
knew  Ruby  loved  my  Dad.2S 


•*■    Jick  (left)  and  an  unidentified  man,  stand 
in  the  doorway  of  the  St.  Anthony  lumber 
company  where  they  worked,  ca.  1912. 

Jick  got  a  job  at  the  lumber  company 
in  town  after  he  completed  his  temporary  work 
for  David  Birch  on  the  ranch. 


4     This  2007  photo  of  David's  barn  (almost  a 
century  old)  shows  the  full  length,  machine 
shed  Jick  Hall  built  for  his  future  father-in- 
law  in  1911. 

David  used  the  shed  to  store  his 
wagons  and  large  farm  equipment,  and  years 
later,  his  trucks,  tractors,  and  thresher. 
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Holiday  Celebrations 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  Jick 
and  Ruby  undoubtedly  enjoyed  two, 
big,  community  celebrations  together 
—  the  4th  of  July  (American 
Independence  Day)  and  the  24th  of 
July  (Mormon  Pioneer  Day). 

The  4th  had  long  been  com- 
memorated as  a  major  holiday  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  among  the 
early  settlers  —  some  say  beginning 
in  1894.29  When  Ruby  was  in  her 
mid-teens,  David  Birch  gave  his  oldest 
daughter  a  treasured  gift  on  two 
memorable  Independence  Days.  She 
wrote: 

Well  do  I  remember  two  different 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  when  Dad  let 
me  take  a  horse  and  single  buggy.  Two 
girlfriends  and  I,  all  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, were  the  envy  of  all  our  acquain- 
tances as  we  drove  around.   Young  people 
then  didn  't  have  a  way  to  go.  They  did 
well  to  get  a  horse.  A  buggy  was  real 
high  style!30 

The  first  Mormon  Pioneer 
Day  Celebrations  took  longer  to 
become  established;  the  first  was  held 
in  St.  Anthony  on  July  24,  1910. 
Despite  a  late  start,  though,  the  annual 
event  eventually  soon  superceded 
Independence  Day  festivities  in  par- 
ticipation. 


According  to  an  article  in  The 
Peak  Chronicle,  the  local  newspaper,  St. 
Anthony's  1924  Pioneer  Day  celebra- 
tion had  10,000  visitors.  The  parade 
was  a  mile  long,  with  floats,  hand- 
carts, covered  wagons,  and  decorated 
cars.  A  program  was  held  at  the  tab- 
ernacle for  2,000  people,  then  the 
young  people  participated  in  sports. 
A  rodeo  in  the  afternoon  followed  by 
a  street  dance  with  two  bands  and  a 
confetti  battle  concluded  the  fun.31 

As  nearby  communities  grew, 
they  too  held  big  celebrations  on 
Independence  Day  and  Pioneer  Day 
each  summer.  Competition  between 
the  towns  for  participants  and 
resources  soon  became  a  problem  so 
in  1929  area  representatives  met  and 
decided  to  split  responsibility  for  the 
various  holidays.  Rexburg  was  to 
host  July  4  festivities,  St.  Anthony 
would  have  the  24th  of  July  to  sponsor, 
and  Ashton  was  given  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  annual  Dog  Derby  (sled 
dog  races)  in  the  winter  time.  The 
arrangement  proved  successful  as 
each  community  supported  the  others 
in  their  specified  events.32 

For  St.  Anthony,  the  town's 
Pioneer  Day  festivities  continued  to 
be  (and  still  are)  the  biggest  event  of 
the  year. 


▼    St  Anthony's  Bridge  Street  on  Mormon 
Pioneer  Day,  24  July  1912. 

Several  older  family  members  who 
knew  David,  think  the  man  with  the  light  hat 
walking  towards  the  camera  in  this  photograph 
is  him.  It  certainly  seems  possible  when  com- 
paring it  with  a  few  other  early  photographs. 
(See  photos  on  pp.  67  and  129.)  The  original 
photo  was  from  Ruby  Hall's  collection  and  was 
included  in  the  album  Thelma  Hall  Davis  com- 
piled as  a  biography  of  her  parents  (Jick  and 
Ruby  Hall).  Thelma's  caption  was:  "A  24th  of 
July  celebration  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho  at  the  time 
Jick  was  courting  Ruby  Birch.  The  biggest  holiday 
each  year.  "33  She  did  not  label  the  man  in  the 
photo  as  her  grandfather. 
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a     A  tour  group  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  ca. 
1912. 

This  poor  image  —  a  photocopy  of 
an  original  (which  cannot  be  found)  —  is  of  a 
group  of  tourists  in  an  open-air,  sighsteeing 
car.  Some  think  it's  an  additional  early  photo 
of  David  Birch  —  the  man  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  car  closest  to  the  camera.  If  it  is 
Dave,  then  the  man  standing  behind  him  may 
be  Billy  Allgood,  his  half-sister  Emma's  hus- 
band (see  photos  p.  27).  And  they  may  have 
been  on  the  outing  described  by  Lois  Birch  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

Dave  Birch  sported  a  big  mustache 
for  most  of  his  younger  years.  He  kept  it  until 
about  this  time.  In  a  letter  to  Myrdean,  dated 
Sunday,  Apr.  14,  1946,  Lois  recalled  the  first 
time  she  saw  her  father  without  one.  She 
wrote:  Thanks  a  million  for  the  tintype  of  Dad.  1 
remember  him  with  a  mustache.  He  went  to  Salt 
Lake  with  Uncle  Billy  Allgood  to  have  it  shaved  off. 
The  night  he  came  home  we  younger  children  were 
home  alone  and  I  remember  how  scared  we  were 
when  someone  came  on  the  porch  and  we  younger 
ones  crawled  under  the  table.  Then  Dad  threw  in 
his  hat  and  we  thot  Isic]  it  awful  that  he  had  shaved 
off  that  lovely  mustache.-*4 

All  of  the  photographs  of  Dave  after 
this  time  period  show  him  without  a  mustache. 


Postponed  Wedding  Plans 

Jick  and  Ruby  would  like  to 
have  been  married  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  in  1912,  for  Jick  was  planning 
to  travel  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
look  for  work  and  wanted  Ruby  to  go 
with  him,  but  she  had  an  important 
duty  to  attend  to.  Nancy  would  be 
delivering  another  baby  soon  and 
wanted  Ruby  close. 

In  the  fall  Ruby  left  the 
Loomis'  Boarding  House,  after  three 
years  of  working  there.  She  bade 
farewell  to  Mrs.  Loomis  and  moved 
back  home  to  help  her  mother. 
Ruby's  oldest  daughter,  Thelma, 
wrote  of  this  significant  interlude, 
when  Nancy  was  concluding  her 
childbearing  years  and  Ruby  was  on 
the  brink  of  embarking  on  hers: 

Ruby  left  her  loved  Loomises  and 
went  back  out  to  the  farm  to  help  her 
mother  with  her  last  baby.  Ruby  spent 
her  last  winter  before  her  wedding  at 
home.  Ruby  and  her  had  always  had 
great  rapport.  That  winter  was  special! 
Nancy,  now  41,  needed  Ruby.35 


Reed's  Birth 

On  2  Oct.  1912,  Nancy  gave 
birth  in  a  difficult,  drawn-out  delivery 
to  her  ninth  and  last  child,  the  only  one 
to  be  born  in  St.  Anthony.  Thomas 
Reed  Birch  was  given  his  name  and 
blessing  on  Dec.  1, 1912,  in  the  St. 
Anthony  Second  Ward.36 

Ruby,  who  assisted  in  Reed's 
delivery,  told  her  daughter,  Rada,  that 
Reed's  difficult  birth  was  traumatic,  not 
only  for  her  mother  Nancy,  but  also  for 
herself.  Rada  said: 

My  mother  was  with  Grandma 
when  she  gave  birth  to  Uncle  Reed.  It 
frightened  her  to  obseroe  what  Grandma 
Birch  went  through  to  give  birth,  especially 
as  she  was  on  the  verge  of  experiencing 
these  things  herself.  (And  my  motlier  did 
end  up  going  through  horrible  pregnancies 
and  births!  She  had  morning  sickness  from 
the  day  she  got  pregnant  until  the  day  she 
delivered.  And  her  deliveries  were  awful. 
I've  ahvays  thought  she  should  go  to  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  for  that  reason  alone.) 

Mother  also  told  me  txvo  or  three 
times  that  when  Grandma  urns  getting 
close  to  delivering  Uncle  Reed,  Grandpa 
went  and  stayed  on  the  farm.    He  said  that 
birthing  was  women 's  business.  He  didn  't 
show  up  for  about  six  iveeks.37 
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Ruby  and  Jick  Wed 

In  her  autobiography,  Ruby 
wrote  simply  of  her  wedding  to  Jick 
Hall:  In  April,  at  General  Conference  time, 
I  went  to  Salt  Lake  on  the  train.  We  were 
married  on  9  April  1913  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  None  of  my  folks  were  able  to  be 
there  with  me.40 

On  their  wedding  night  Jick 
and  Ruby  stayed  at  the  home  of  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farr,  folks  Jick  had  been 
rooming  with,  while  he  worked  in  Salt 
Lake.  As  a  joke,  the  Farrs  had  doctored 
the  bed  so  one  side  fell  down  when 
Jick  attempted  to  get  in.  The  next  day 
the  bride  and  groom's  curious  hosts 
could  hardly  keep  straight  faces.41  Jick, 
who  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  him- 
self, took  the  practical  joke  in  stride. 

Of  the  following  months, 
Thelma,  their  daughter,  wrote: 

Married  at  last,  at  age  30,  Jick 
made  an  ernest  effort  to  settle  down,  to 
establish  a  permanent  home.  He  had 
already  filed  on  a  dry  farm  in  the  Sand 
Creek  sagebrush  land  10  miles  north  of  St. 
Anthony.  He  would  become  a  farmer! 

This  decision  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  due  to  David  Birch's  strong  opinions. 
He  was  indeed,  a  successful  farmer  and 
was  rapidly  extending  his  possessions. 

Jick  already  had  a  one-room  house 
on  his  dry  farm  —  this  was  mandatory 
under  the  Homestead  laws.  Together  Jick 
and  Ruby  added  another  room.  Jick,  the 
builder,  though  poor,  was  resourceful. 
Many  times  Jick  and  his  bride  drove  to  the 
Ashton  Hills,  to  Spring  Creek,  to  the 
canyons  a  few  miles  north  of  their  new 
home.  The  two  oftliem  rode  on  the  running 
gears  of  their  wagon  as  they  traveled  to  the 
timber  country.  Tliey  sat  on  their  bedroll 
to  soften  the  ride.  Jick  cut  down  trees, 
stripped  the  branches  off  and  together  they 
loaded  the  running  gears  of  their  wagon. 
Then  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  their  load. 
Again  they  used  their  bedroll  for  a  seat 
perched  atop  their  load  of  logs,  and  the 
horses  plodded  homeward.  Jick  and  Ruby 
even  dug  a  basement  by  shovel,  under  the 
new  room  they  were  adding. 

Ruby  has  often  said  that  these 
were  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  her  life. 
She  tagged  Jick  all  over  the  farm  as  he 
worked.    And  they  were  very  united  in 
their  church  work,  both  very  sincere.42 


-•. 


^    Ruby  Birch,  1912. 

This  picture  was  taken  about  six  months 

before  Ruby's  marriage.  She  wrote:  We  had  hoped  to 

be  married  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  Jick  didn't  have  enough 

money,  so  he  got  a  winter's  job  in  Salt  Lake.  Before  he  left 

me  in  St.  Anthony,  he  had  my  picture  taken  to  carry  with 

him.  This  was  a  dark  red  dress.^ 

Rada  Hall  Kowallis,  Jick  and  Ruby's 
daughter,  said  that  once,  when  she  was  working  with 
her  father  out  in  the  field,  he  told  her  he  hadn't  mar- 
ried her  mother  for  love.  He  said  he  was  getting 
older  and  wanted  to  settle  down  and  have  a  family 
and  that  Ruby  was  a  good  LDS  girl,  a  sensible 
choice.  He  respected  her  but  wasn't  infatuated,  at 
least  before  marriage.  He  said  that  over  the  years  he 
learned  to  love  her  sincerely  and  deeply  because  of 
the  person  she  was.  Rada  said  her  father  always 
treated  her  mother  with  great  tenderness.39 
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►      The  Salt  Lake  Temple,  two  years  before 
Jick  and  Ruby's  wedding,  1911. 
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Photo  courtesy  LDS  Church  Archiv 
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David's  Prospecting 


One  of  David's  lifelong  inter- 
ests was  prospecting.  When  Ernest 
was  old  enough,  Dave  took  him  along 
on  some  of  his  ore-hunting  trips. 

In  a  1975  interview,  when  he 
was  76,  Ernest  described  several 
prospecting  experiences  with  his  dad. 
He  said  their  digging  was  fruitless 
most  of  the  time,  but  on  one  trip, 
when  he  was  "just  a  kid,  about  12," 
they  made  an  interesting  find 
[unedited]: 

We  [went]  up  there  with  horses 
and  stayed  3  or  4  days.  At  the  time  it 
was  colder  than  the  devil  above  where 
they  are  making  the  dam  [Teton  Dam] 
there  now.  To  get  in  and  out  of  there  it 
was  straight  up  and  straight  down  — 
you  have  to  grab  a  branch  ahead  of  you  to 
get  up.  Down  a  long  ways,  too.  Hard 
time  getting  up  there  with  animals.  They 
[not  sure  who  else  was  involved]  got 
down  in  there  somehow  and  they  found 
some  rock,  black  rock;  they  thought  it  was 
coal.  They  dug  back  in  the  mountain 
there  4  to  6  feet.  They  didn't  find  any 
coal,  but  they  had  me  back  in  there  quite  a 
while.  They  picked  up  two  or  three  rocks 
on  the  dump.  They  wanted  to  take  them 
to  the  blacksmith.  They  brought  it  down 
and  put  it  on  the  forge  and  it  contained 
copper  and  silver  and  stuff.  They  went 
back  again  to  find  that  rock  they  had  dug 
out  of  the  mountain,  thinking  they  didn't 
notice  it,  but  they  couldn't  find  it  any- 
more. My  dad  he  got  to  thinking  about  it 
later  on  in  the  year.  He  decided  it  had 
rolled  down  the  hillside  on  that  dump,  so 
he  took  me  back  up  there  a  time  or  two  as 
a  kid  to  hunt  for  that  rock.  He  never  did 
find  it.  Pretty  back  up  in  there,  though.*3 

Prospecting  was  an  occasion- 
al hobby  for  Dave  during  these  early 
years,  when  he  had  so  many  other 
responsibilities  filling  each  day. 
However,  later  in  his  life,  when  he 
began  to  wind  down,  prospecting 
consumed  more  and  more  of  his  time. 


►     David  stands  on  the  porch  of  the  St. 
Anthony  town  home.  It's  hard  to  tell  what 
he's  doing  here  —  perhaps  looking  through  a 
magnifying  glass  at  a  rock,  which  would  have 
been  typical  for  him. 
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Ernest's  Apprenticeship 

As  the  only  older  boy  in  the 
family  —  Ernest  was  the  fourth  child, 
among  six  sisters  before  his  two 
younger  brothers  were  born  —  David 
relied  heavily  on  his  help.  Ernest 
explained,  J  was  the  only  boy.  Dad 
acquired  a  lot  of  land  through  here.  He 
put  me  to  work  when  about  12  or  13 
right  out  to  do  a  man's  work.  Home 
[from  school]  and  come  out  and  work.44 

When  he  was  still  a  child, 
Dave  had  Ernest  help  with  cattle 
drives  to  get  their  herd  to  his  summer 
pasture  in  the  "basin"  [presumably 
the  Teton  Basin].  Ernest  said  driving 
their  hundred  head  of  Durham  cattle 
took  two  days  and  covered  50  miles. 
They  would  leave  them  there  for  the 
summer  to  fatten  up  on  ground  that 
was  "swampy,  no  good  to  farm  but 
good  for  pasture"  then  bring  them 
back  to  the  ranch  for  the  winter, 
where  they  would  have  to  be  fed 
every  day.    Ernest  said,  /  can  remem- 
ber winter  time  having  to  hook  up  the 
horses  every  day  and  go  out  and  feed 
them  cattle  when  it's  colder  than  hell.45 

Dave's  reliance  on  Ernest's 
help  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  in  school.  He  and  his  best  friend, 
Freeman  Grover,  were  students  in  St. 
Anthony  together.  They  decided  to 
take  the  same  courses  to  learn  more 
about  farming,  but  "my  dad  kept  me 
out  so  much  I  couldn't  make  it."  Ernest 


said.   "He  [Freeman]  went  on  through 
and  went  on  to  be  a  farmer  [taking  agri- 
culture classes  at  school]."46 

Ernest  dropped  out  of  school 
after  the  eighth  grade.  But  he  became 
a  farmer,  too,  obtaining  most  of  his 
agricultural  education  through  daily, 
practical  experience. 


New  Highway  Planned 

On  14  Nov.  1914,  David 
received  $108.00  for  a  strip  of  land  50 
feet  wide  and  945  feet  long.  He  had 
sold  the  right-of-way  for  the  govern- 
ment to  build  a  new  highway  parallel 
to  the  railroad  tracks,  which  cut 
across  the  corner  of  his  land.  Soon 
known  as  the  Yellowstone  Highway, 
the  paved,  two-lane  highway  passed 
near  the  Birch  farmhouse.    It  was 
expanded  to  a  four-lane  freeway  70 
years  later.47 

The  new  highway  changed 
the  family's  way  of  life.  Dave  soon 
bought  an  automobile  to  make  good 
use  of  it.  In  due  time  he  would  drive 
this  highway  daily  between  his  farm 
and  St.  Anthony.  Later,  he  became  a 
regular  customer  at  the  gas  station 
located  at  the  corner  of  6th  South  and 
the  new  Yellowstone  Highway.    Not 
only  did  he  fill  up  regularly  on  gaso- 
line, but  he  also  bought  beer  for  his 
farmhands  and  himself.48 


First  Grandchild,  Leda 
Hall 

David  and  Nancy  became 
grandparents  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Ruby 
wrote:  Our  first  baby  was  born  on 
October  2,  1914,  and  we  were  surely 
proud  of  her.  We  named  her  Leda.  She 
was  a  lot  of  company  to  us  that  winter 
and  next  summer. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  we  moved  to 
my  father's  farm  and  took  care  of  the 
stock  there,  but  we  went  back  to  our 
ranch  [in  Sand  Creek]  to  take  care  of  our 
church  work  every  Sunday.49 


▼    New  grandmother  Nancy  Birch  44),  on  far 
left,  and  new  mother,  Ruby  Birch  Hall  (22) 
holding  baby  Leda,  at  far  right.  Between 
them  (left  to  right)  are:  Zella  (20),  "Mrs. 
Chipman",  and  Fern  (17),  1915. 

The  group  is  standing  in  the  front 
yard  of  the  Birch's  St.  Anthony  home.  They 
look  like  they're  on  their  way  to  a  church 
function. 
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Ted  Birch  Dies 

On  Thursday,  5  June  1913, 
Edward  James  Birch,  better  known  as 
Ted,  died  at  age  60.50  He  was  David's 
half  brother.  He  and  his  wife,  Rosina, 
had  welcomed  and  helped  David  and 
Nancy,  when  they  had  arrived  in 
Wilford  as  newlyweds  21  years  earlier. 
In  subsequent  years,  the  two  couples 
had  shared  hardships,  child  raising, 
and  church  responsibilities. 

Ted  was  buried  in  the  Wilford 
Cemetery  near  his  mother  Mary  Ann 
Hale  Birch  and  older  brothers: 
Thomas  Robert,  and  younger  brother, 
William. 

Lois  said,  Dad  loved  and  was 
loyal  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  half 
brothers.  The  ones  in  Idaho  he  often  vis- 
ited and  he  was  sad  at  their  passing  but 
always  kept  his  mind  on  things  to  be 
done.51 


•^     Eva  (about  10)  is  on  the  right.  Her  good 
friend,  Verda  White,  is  next  to  her. 


Eva's  Baptism 

Eva,  who  had  been  attending 
the  St.  Anthony  Second  Ward  for  two 
years  before  her  baptism,  was  told 
she  could  not  have  the  ordinance  per- 
formed there.  She  wrote: 

We  went  to  the  Wilford  Ward 
until  1  was  six.  When  I  started  school  we 
changed  to  the  St.  Anthony  Ward.  When 
1  was  eight  1  was  baptized  in  the  Wilford 
Ward  as  our  membership  hadn't  been 


moved.  I  was  very  unhappy  to  go  there  to 
be  baptized.  I  think  our  membership  was 
moved  soon  after  as  we  continued  to 
attend  church  in  St.  Anthony.  We  had 
had  residence  therefor  two  years.53 
Eva  was  baptized  in  the 
Wilford  Ward  on  Sunday,  6  Sept.  1914. 


Zella's  Brief  Marriage 

In  1914,  Zella  fell  in  love, 
married  and  was  divorced  in  rapid 
succession.  Her  sister /biographer, 
Lois,  summarized  the  sad  affair 
beginning  with  her  job  sorting  peas  at 
a  local  pea  factory  [unedited]: 

She  [Zella]  was  fast  with  her 
hands  and  did  such  a  good  job,  she  was 
put  in  charge  as  inspector.  She  worked 
therefor  several  years.  The  wages  were 
good  for  that  kind  of  work  and  she  could 
be  home. 

She  went  out  on  several  dates 
with  the  son  of  the  former  Bishop  in 
Wilford  and  quite  liked  him  but  due  to 
misinformation  from  a  jealous  girl,  he 
stopped  coming  to  see  her.  Later,  Henry 
Sorenson,  a  young  farmer  from  Teton 
City,  started  dating  her  with  a  nice  buggy 
and  pair  of  fine  horses. 

December  16,  1914,  they  were 
married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  He 
brought  his  young  bride  back  to  Teton  to 
live  in  the  same  farm  home  with  his  wid- 
owed mother,  a  midwife.  Zella's  parents 
gave  her  a  cow  and  a  dozen  laying  hens 
for  a  wedding  present. 

She  soon  found  that  she  was 
very  down-graded  by  her  husband  and  his 
mother.  She  was  given  no  money  for 
expenses,  clothes,  hose,  shoes,  etc.  So  she 
milked  her  cow  and  tended  the  chickens 
and  sold  the  milk  they  could  spare  to 
neighbors  for  ten  cents  a  quart.  She  also 
traded  spare  eggs  to  the  grocery  store  for 
necessities. 

She  attended  church  and  made  a 
few  really  good  friends  among  the 
women. 

Henry  tried  to  make  her  believe 
after  he  had  sold  big  loads  of  wheat  and 
hay  that  he  had  no  money,  but  she  noticed 
he  always  had  money  to  do  or  pay  for 
anything  he  wanted. 

There  was  a  two-room  log  house 
on  the  farm  and  she  tried  to  get  him  to 
move  her  into  it.,  She  had  her  own  bed- 


room furniture,  dishes,  pots  and  pans,  etc. 
when  she  married  him,  so  all  she  needed 
was  a  kitchen  stove  and  table;  but  no  way 
would  he  live  there. 

Soon  after  this,  Zella  became 
very  ill  with  fever  and  intense  pain  in  her 
side.  She  felt  she  must  have  a  doctor.  She 
was  so  sick  that  she  was  afraid  she  was 
going  to  faint  if  she  got  up.  But  Henry 
said,  "My  mother  is  a  midwife  and  she  is 
all  the  help  you  need  and  you  don't  need 
a  doctor."  She  felt  she  couldn't  make  it, 
but  finally  was  able  to  get  up  and  around 
by  herself  She  decided  she  must  leave. 
She  got  a  ride  to  Rexburg  and  found  a 
place  to  stay  and  obtained  a  job  in  a  store. 

Within  less  than  a  week,  her  par- 
ents received  a  call  from  a  friend,  who 
knew  them  and  Zella,  saying  they  had 
seen  Zella  in  Rexburg  on  the  street  and 
she  looked  so  sick  the  friend  felt  they  liad 
better  come  and  get  her.  They  went 
immediately  and  brought  her  home  where 
she  was  put  to  bed  and  nursed  until  she 
felt  better.  She  said  she  didn't  want  to  go 
back  to  her  husband  unless  he  would  con- 
sent to  treat  her  better  and  give  her  her 
own  home. 

She  made  two  trips  back  to  Teton 
riding  horseback  on  one  of  her  Dad's 
ponies,  but  she  could  never  find  Henry  at 
home.  Mother  told  her  never  to  go  over 
there  again  seeking  him,  and  she  didn't. 

She  found  out  that  within  a  week 
after  she  left  him  he  was  so  poor  that  he 
paid  cash  for  a  brand  new  expensive  car 
and  started  dating  a  young  woman  she 
knew  and  was  having  a  time. 

Our  father  still  had  the  town 
house  and  she  went  there  to  live  with 
Fern  who  was  working  in  the  dime  store. 
Others  in  the  family  stayed  in  town  in 
the  winter. 

Within  a  few  months  Henry 
came  to  see  her  to  tell  her  he  had  been  to 
see  an  attorney  and  wanted  a  divorce,  but 
she  didn't  need  to  think  he  was  going  to 
give  her  any  money. 

She,  by  that  time,  was  through 
with  him  and  lost  all  respect  for  him.  So 
she  said,  "I'm  going  to  an  attorney,  too. " 
He  wouldn  't  tell  her  who  his  attorney 
was.  So  when  she  went  to  one  she  knew 
was  generally  thought  of  as  honest  —  it 
was  the  attorney  he  had.  I  don 't  remem- 
ber whether  she  had  to  go  to  another 
attorney  or  not.  Anyway,  she  was  able  to 
get  $500.00  and  a  clear  divorce  the  26 
November,  1917,  after  less  than  three 
years  of  marriage.54 
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Combat  and  Flu 


World  War  I,  already  3  years 
old  in  Europe,  didn't  rivet 
our  attention  until  April  6, 
1917,  when  the  U.S.  entered  the  con- 
flict. Beverly  Johnson,  a  resident  of 
St.  Anthony  and  local  historian,  wrote 
that  after  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
declared  war  on  Germany,  1500 
Fremont  County  residents  met  in  the 
Opera  House;  about  500  others  could 
not  get  in  because  of  the  crowd.  After 
a  patriotic  program  of  prayers  and 
rousing  speeches,  a  telegram  was  sent 
from  the  citizens  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
President  pledging  their  loyalty  to 
him  and  their  commitment  to  uphold 
the  honor,  glory,  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  Flag.1 

In  June  a  grand  military  ball 
was  held  in  St.  Anthony  in  honor  of 
the  60  young  men  who  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  navy.  The  St.  Anthony 
band  provided  the  music.2 


St.  Anthony's  Youth 
Prepare  for  War 

For  the  teenagers  at  St. 
Anthony's  Central  School,  the  war 
abroad  provided  a  new  form  of 
excitement. 

In  November,  1917,  six 
months  after  the  U.S.  entered  the  war, 
a  Military  Department  was  established 

i     Military  cadets  at  Central  School  in  St. 
Anthony,  Idaho,  1918. 


at  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  new  cadets  for  war.  The 
Tattler,  Central's  yearbook,  described 
how  eagerly  male  students  partici- 
pated in  its  1918  edition: 

Foot  movements  were  learned, 
and  then,  after  Christmas  time  came  the 
new  uniforms.  These  were  hastily 
donned,  and  the  first  three  to  get  them 
wore  them  to  school  in  order  to  parade 
before  the  girls.  The  squad  drill  was  com- 
pletely mastered  and  rifles  were  ordered 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  . .  .  The  first 
night  that  guns  were  here,  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  company  was  noticeable  in 
some  instances.  The  clear  and  concise 
explanations  of  Captain  Hudson,  who 
directed  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
rifles,  in  executing  the  manual  of  arms, 
brought  the  awkwardness  out  of  the  boys. 
Before  they  were  dismissed  for  the  night 
the  boys  handled  the  guns  and  themselves 
almost  as  well  as  old  troopers.3 

Forty-three  of  the  male  teens 
at  the  school  participated  in  the  mili- 
tary training,  for  which  they  received 
a  half  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Seven  of  the  cadets  enlisted  for  mili- 
tary service  before  the  year  ended 
along  with  thirty  others  who  had 
already  graduated  from  the  school.4 

Millie,  who  was  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  Central  School  the  year 
America  entered  World  War  I, 
recalled  the  local  boys  were  sent  off 
with  great  patriotic  fervor  at  meetings, 
parades,  and  dances.5  And  anxious 
mothers  began  watching  the  newspa- 
pers every  day  for  news  from  abroad. 
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►     Jick,  Ruby,  Leda  and  baby  Thelma,  in 
Gridley,  California,  late  1916. 


Jick  &  Ruby  in  California 

A  year  before  America  entered 
the  conflict,  while  rumbles  of  war 
were  heard  from  abroad,  the  Jick  and 
Ruby  Hall  family  were  on  the  move 
again.  Unlike  his  father-in-law,  farm- 
ing was  not  in  Jick's  blood.  He  was 
better  at  carpentry,  crafting  with  his 
hands.  So,  he  decided  to  leave  the  soil 
and  go  to  California  to  see  his  people 
(two  brothers)  and  old  friends  then 
look  for  work.  In  the  spring  of  1916, 
he  sold  half  of  his  Sand  Creek  dry 
farm  (160  acres)  to  David  for  $1,600.00 
and  rented  him  the  other  half.  In  June 
the  Halls  headed  west.  Ruby  wrote: 

Ten  days  later  we  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  having  had  some  car  trouble 
along  the  way.  We  spent  a  week  there 
among  Jick's  folks  —  his  father's  family 
[and  others]  —  none  of  whom  I  had  ever 
met  before.  .  .  We  went . .  .  to  Gridley, 
California,  where  Jick  got  work.  There  on 
September  27,  1916,  our  second  baby, 
another  little  girl,  was  born.  We  were  as 
proud  of  this  one  as  of  the  first,  who  inci- 
dentally, tried  to  feed  her  newborn  sister 
some  choice  grapes.  We  named  the  baby 
Thelma.6 

Though  Jick  and  Ruby  were 
very  happy  and  busily  involved  in 
work  and  church  activities  in  Gridley, 
one  dark  cloud  grew  ever  more  omi- 
nous in  their  lives:  World  War  I. 
Thelma  wrote  of  this  period: 

As  this  great  United  States  of 
America  entered  World  War  I  on  6th 
April  1917,  my  life  was  profoundly  influ- 
enced. Lives  everywhere  were  changed  as 
fear  and  uncertainty  spread.  Naturally, 
my  father  sought  for  protection  for  his 
shy,  quiet  Ruby  and  his  two  little  daugh- 
ters. Though  he  was  34  year  old  — 
beyond  normal  draft  age  —  the  admoni- 
tion of  our  Church  leaders  doubtless  had 
great  impact  on  him  —  and  Ruby.  And 
they  prepared  for  the  possibility  that  he 
might  have  to  serve  our  country.  After 
just  one  happy  year  in  sunny  California, 
they  —  we  —  moved  back  nearer  Ruby's 
homefolks.  Back  to  the  farm,  or  to  the  1/2 
they  had  not  sold.  Back  to  Sand  Creek, 
Idaho? 

Ruby  simply  recorded: 

Wlxen  the  first  world  war  broke 
out,  we  decided  that  we  would  rather  be 
back  home  where  my  folks  were,  so  we 
packed  our  belongings  and  moved  back  to 
our  farm.9' 
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^  Thelma  (right)  and  her  older  sister,  Leda, 
a  few  months  before  moving  from  California 
back  to  Idaho,  1917. 

In  her  caption  for  this  photo  in  her 
autobiography  Thelma  wrote: 

I'm  guessing  as  to  the  month  this  picture 
was  taken  in  Gridley,  Calif.  Leda  seems  to  be  hold- 
ing me  up  or  keeping  me  quiet,  or  both. 

At  last  I'm  getting  some  hair,  not  wavy 
like  Leda's  —  but  straight  as  it  always  was  and  is! 
I'm  chubby  and  Mother  said  I  was  a  good,  happy 
baby  with  Leda  always  hovering  over  me,  wanting 
to  tend  me,  play  with  me? 


The  Halls  Return  to  Idaho 

While  the  war  ravaged  lives 
for  millions  in  Europe  and  thousands 
in  the  U.S.,  life  carried  on  somewhat 
routinely  for  those  who  were  not 
directly  involved  in  the  fighting. 
When  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  returned 
from  California  to  be  closer  to  family 
they  moved  back  to  their  Sand  Creek 


farm,  which  they  had  left  a  year  earlier. 
Ruby  described  their  situation  once 
they  returned  to  the  ranch  north  of  St. 
Anthony: 

During  the  summer  Jick  rogued 
peas,  and  we  had  taken  in  stock  to  pas- 
ture, so  I  stayed  on  the  farm  to  draw 
water  for  the  stock.10 

Thelma  explained:  Roguing 
peas  was  monotonous,  tiring  work  out  in 
the  fields  of  peas.  All  day,  day  after  day, 
my  Dad  would  traverse  the  fields  of 
young,  growing  pea-plants  pulling  up  the 
weeds  and  the  off-breed  pea  plants.  The 
peas  were  being  raised  to  be  sold  as  seeds 
and  thus  it  was  important  that  only  the 
desired  kind  of  peas  be  allowed  to  mature. 

This  was  afar  cry  from  Jick's 
beloved  carpenter  work  in  sunny 
California,  but  my  Dad  always  worked; 
in  fact,  he  was  a  nervous,  energetic,  com- 
pulsive worker. 

And  my  Mother  "drew  water  for 
stock."  She  had  to  hand-pump  water 


from  their  well  into  a  holding  tank  where 
the  range  cattle  they  were  pasturing 
could  drink  it.  Out  in  that  sand  and 
sagebrush  land  water  was  so  precious! 
And  she  pumped  water  to  wash,  clean, 
scrub. 

However,  Jick  had  not  returned 
to  his  harsh  desert  land  with  any  enthusi- 
asm for  trying  to  farm  it  again.  But  he 
used  that  last  160  acres  as  a  resource  to 
launch  another  enterprise.11 

Ruby  wrote:  In  the  fall  [of 
1917]  we  sold  the  farm  and  moved  to  the 
edge  of  St.  Anthony.  The  money  we  got 
from  the  place,  Jick  invested  in  pigs,  a 
white-topped  buggy  and  a  team  of  horses. 
During  the  next  18  months  we  made 
more  money  than  we  ever  have  since  in 
that  length  of  time.12 

Thelma  explained  how:  The 
white-topped  buggy  was  the  family  vehi- 
cle and  more.  Papa  put  it  to  work.  He 
hauled  food  —  garbage  from  all  over  St. 
Anthony  to  feed  his  pigs.  He  was  a 
friendly,  talkative  man  and  undoubtedly 
canvassed  every  conceivable  source  of 
waste-food:  eating  places,  boarding  hous- 
es, hotels,  general  mercantile  stores,  grain 
elevators,  seed-pea  companies,  potato 
storage,  meat-vegetable  markets,  church 
banquets,  etc.  He  agreed  to  pick  up  their 
"slop  food"  on  a  regular  basis.  On  this 
"free  feed"  Papa's  pigs  thrived.  He  made 
money.  Even  though  the  war  had  halted 
construction,  Jick  invented  other  work!n 


The  Church  Advocates 
Enlistment 

At  what  some  have  called 
"the  War  Conference,"  over  8,000 
young  men  and  women  gathered  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  Church's 
"June  Conference"  on  10  June  1917. 
(June  Conference  was  the  annual 
meeting  for  Latter-day  Saint  youth 
until  1975.)    At  the  gathering  all  three 
members  of  the  First  Presidency 
addressed  the  topic  of  war  and  urged 
young  men  to  enlist.  On  11  June  1917 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  reported: 

With  earnestness,  and  with  the 

religious  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
and  utterances  of  the  speakers,  the  three 
members  of  the  first  presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
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Saints  yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  great 
tabernacle,  urged  the  young  men  of  the 
organization  to  enlist  in  defense  of  liberty 
and  the  principles  emblemized  in  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.14 

Although  patriotic  duty  was 
emphasized,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  Church,  said  the  war  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  folly  and 
ambition  of  men  and  some  nations 
and  was  not  chargeable  to  God.  And 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
young  men  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  would  remain  high-minded, 
honest,  and  virtuous.15 

In  May  1917,  Congress  passed 
the  Selective  Service  Act  that  made  all 
men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty 
liable  for  military  service.  The  follow- 
ing month  nearly  10  million  young 
men  quietly  registered  for  the  draft. 
A  high  percentage  of  eligible  LDS 
Church  candidates  volun- 
teered.16 


Birch  Family  Members  and 
the  War 

At  the  grass-roots  level  there 
was  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  if  little 
understanding  of  just  how  the  United 
States  got  in.  Four  million  young  men 
were  suddenly  torn  from  civilian  life 
and  sent  to  training  camps  that  con- 
sisted of  flimsy  barracks  set  in  seas  of 
mud  in  winter  and  dust  in  summer. 
Then  they  were  sent  to  the  front  to 
endure  a  living  hell  in  yet  worse  con- 
ditions. 

David  and  Nancy's  immediate 
family  was  spared  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice required  of  so  many  others,  who 
lost  young  men  in  the  war.  However, 
David's  sister,  Mary  Jane  Birch  Miller, 
lost  a  son  in  a  trench  in 
Belgium.17 

At  some  point,  Jick 
Hall  volunteered  and 
took  his  induction  physi- 
cal, but  was  rejected 
because  his  trigger  fin- 
ger was  cut  off  at  the 
middle  knuckle, 
which  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  shoot 
a  gun  properly. 
Jick's  daughter, 
Thelma,  explained 
that  as  a  child 
he'd  been  hold- 
ing something,  a 
rock  or  piece  of 
wood,  while  a 
little  girl  tried 
to  chop  it. 
She  chopped 
his  finger, 
instead! 
Thus,  he 
couldn't 
goto 
war.18 


Modernizing 

In  1917,  during  World  War  I, 
officials  at  Yellowstone  Park  helped 
the  war  effort  and  modernized  at  the 
same  time.  They  sent  2,000  horses  to 
soldiers  overseas  and  replaced  them 
with  fifteen  motor  buses.19 

The  mechanical  age  was  get- 
ting underway  and  David,  a  progres- 
sive farmer,  stayed  on  the  forefront 
with  new  farming  methods.  During 
this  time  period,  he  purchased  a 
Samson  Tractor,  a  three-wheeler, 
probably  one  of  the  first  in  the  area. 
He  also  purchased  a  John  Deere 
Tractor  to  help  do  the  heavy  farm 
work,  such  as  plowing  and  leveling 
farm  fields.  This  relieved  the  large 
draft  horses  for  other  duties,  such  as 
pulling  the  grain  drill  for  planting 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  alfalfa  hay, 
and  planters  of  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets.2o 

Farmers,  like  David  Birch, 
were  excited  to  try  out  new  farm 
machinery,  but  the  old,  tried-and-true 
work  horses  still  performed  most 
heavy  farming  tasks  in  the  early  part 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Millie  remembered  the 
advent  of  mechanized  farming.  She 
wrote:  As  a  small  girl,  the  big  steam 
engines  and  thrashers  made  the  rounds 
and  did  all  the  threshing.    Then  when  I 
was  about  14  or  15  the  gas  engine  and 
the  smaller  threshers  came  out.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  speeding  up  farming.21 
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►   Reed  (6)  and  Zella  (18),  ca.  1917. 
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►  Lois  drives  Dave's  Samson  three-wheel  tractor,  ca. 
1917. 

The  contraption  may  have  been  more  of  a  hin- 
drance at  times  than  a  help,  for  Lloyd  Bean,  Millie's 
future  husband,  said  it  "could  get  stuck  easier  than  a  balky 
horse."      The  tractor  was  made  for  orchard  work  and 
had  low  clearance,  which  caused  it  to  become  high-cen- 
tered easily.  Jesse  Dean  Birch  said  the  tractor  was  beast 
—  awkward  to  use  and  operate.22 

▼  Middle:  An  unidentified  farmer  operates  a  Samson 
tractor  identical  to  the  one  Lois  is  driving. 

▼  Lloyd  Bean  sits  on  his  steam  engine  All  is  Chalmer 
tractor  with  a  threshing  machine  behind  it,  ca.  1928. 

By  selling  his  nine  horses  and  purchasing 
this  tractor,  Lloyd  was  able  to  farm  faster,  more  efficient- 
ly, and  with  less  help.  His  modernizing  enabled  him  to 
purchase  and  farm  an  additional  200  acres  of  land.23 
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First  Car 

New  farm  equipment  may 
have  been  satisfying  for  David,  but 
the  purchase  of  the  family's  first  car 
was  what  excited  the  rest  of  the  family, 
especially  Ernest,  who  was  old 
enough  to  appreciate  its  significance. 

He  said  [unedited]:  Dad  had 
one  of  the  first  ones  [cars]  around  here,  an 
old  [Model  T]  Ford.  The  first  truck  we 
had  was  [also]  a  Ford.  When  dark  come 
you  had  to  stop  the  car.   You  had  an 
acetylene  tank  on  the  side  and  some 
matches.  We  turned  the  acetylene  on, 


then  you  run  around  to  the  light  func- 
tion, open  them  up  and  then  light  them 
with  a  match.  That  is  how  you  got  your 
head  light.  Then  when  you  start  in  the 
morning,  you  had  a  crank  in  the  front. 

[Later]  Ford,  they  came  out  with 
the  electric  head  lights,  and  it  didn't  have 
any  battery.  It  run  off  the  generator. 
When  you  got  in  a  nice  bad  place  where 
you  wanted  to  see  good,  then  you  idle 
slow,  then  your  lights  goes  down  and  you 
can  hardly  see.  Wlien  you  got  going  good 
and  got  to  running  along,  your  light 
would  come  up  and  you  could  see  good. 
As  long  as  you  kept  going  faster,  it  was 


all  right,  but  when  you  got  down  in  a  bad 
place  and  wanted  to  see,  you  couldn't. 
Boy  that  was  something!2* 

Eva,  too,  reminisced  about 
the  family's  Model  T.  She  indicated  it 
was  sometimes  less  reliable  than  their 
horses  in  getting  them  where  they 
needed  to  go:  Wlien  cars  came  into  use 
sometimes  we  went  [to  school]  in  the 
Model  T  Ford.  Often  we  were  late 
because  the  car  couldn't  be  started.  In 
those  days  cars  were  cranked  and  if  it 
liappened  to  be  very  cold  tliey  just  wouldn't 
start.  .  .  .  My  father  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  community  to  have  a  car.  Those 
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first  cars  were  considered  quite  an  inven- 
tion. Their  maximum  speed  was  about  20 
miles  an  hour.  The  tires  didn't  hold  up 
very  well.  If  you  went  10  or  20  miles 
away  from  home,  you  would  generally 
have  tire  trouble.  They  had  carbide 
lamps.25 

Millie  also  remembered  those 
early  days,  when  cars  were  still  a 
novelty:  When  Dad  bought  our  first  car, 
we  were  all  so  thrilled  and  I  remember  my 
Mother  cautioning  [Dad]  not  to  drive 
faster  than  15  miles  per  hour,  and  now 
that  is  just  the  starting  point.26 


The  "Birch  Car" 

David  apparently  owned  a 
car  dealership  in  St.  Anthony;  he  sold 
what  he  called  "Birch  cars."27 

This  enterprise  must  not  have 
lasted  long,  for  it  bears  only  a  passing 
mention  in  family  histories.  An 
astute  businessman,  Dave  may  have 
received  a  dealer's  discount  on  his 
own  car  for  setting  up  the  dealership. 
We  don't  know  how  many  he  sold, 
but  several  family  members  had  vivid 
memories  of  the  one  he  bought  for  the 
family,  or  more  specifically,  for  Ernest, 
as  Myrdean  Birch,  Jesse's  wife,  later 
wrote: 

The  story  goes  when  Ernest  was 
16  his  Dad  purchased  a  Birch  car  for  him. 
This  really  set  Ernest  up  in  style.  He  had 
a  following  of  young  men  and  they  would 
leave  home  Friday  nite  &  show  up  late 
Sunday  nite.  This  didn't  set  too  well 
with  his  Dad.  When  Jess  &  Reed  came 
along,  he  wouldn't  let  them  drive  the  family 
car  [until  they  were  20].2S 

Ernest's  own  recollections 
seem  to  bear  out  his  youthful  tendency 
to  push  the  limits  with  car  privileges. 
He  told  of  using  the  Birch  car  for  a 
"duckaree": 

We  were  out  car  riding  one 
evening  with  these  2,3  or  4  girls  and  we 
went  by  a  duck  pen  on  the  road  side,  so 
we  got  down  the  road  a  ways  and  thought 
we  would  go  back  and  get  one  of  those 
ducks  and  have  a  duckaree.  So  we  turned 
around  and  came  back.  Then  it  was  up  to 
me  and  the  other  kid  to  catch  ducks.  So 
we  caught  a  duck  and  we  was  going  to 
take  it  over  to  one  of  the  girl's  places  and 
cook  it  because  she  thought  her  folks 


4     Opposite  Page  —  Nancy  and  the  younger 
children  sit  in  their  new  "Birch  Car",  1917. 
Left  to  right:  Nancy  (46),  Reed  (5), 
Eva  (11),  Lois  (15),  Millie  (13),  Jesse  (8,  near  the 
time  of  his  baptism),  and  Ernest  (18).  David 
must  have  been  the  one  taking  the  picture. 
Evidence  of  still  common  horse  transportation 
can  be  seen  in  clumps  on  the  dirt  road. 

4     Ernest,  age  18,  in  "his"  Birch  car,  1917. 


weren't  home.  When  we  got  there,  both 
her  folks  had  returned  home  and  she  didn't 
know  it.  She  was  pretty  shook  to  look  at. 
So  we  took  it  down  to  a  friend's  place. 
His  mother  had  a  few  chickens  so  we  put 
it  in  a  chicken  coop  with  the  chickens. 
She  got  up  in  the  morning;  there  was  that 
duck  in  the  chicken  coop  and  she  never 
figured  out  how  it  got  there.29 

Nancy  never  learned  to  drive. 
She  relied  on  Dave  and  Ernest  (and 
later  Jesse  and  Reed)  to  drive  her  to 
Relief  Society,  Union  Meeting 
(Sunday  School),  evening  church 
services,  social  events,  and  shopping. 


Jesse's  Baptism 

On  Sunday,  1  July  1917,  Jesse 
Birch,  probably  wearing  blue  overalls, 
was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  a  canal 
south  of  St.  Anthony.  Bishop  Willard 
W.  Spiers  baptized  Jesse  and  Jacob  O. 
Ashcraft,  first  councilor  to  Bishop 
Spiers,  confirmed  him.30 
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i    Eva,  about  15,  ca.  1921. 
▼    Eva,  about  11,  ca.  1917. 


Eva's  Love  of  Sewing 

Eva  discovered  early  in  her 
life  she  had  a  natural  ability  and  love 
for  needlework  and  sewing.  She 
wrote  in  her  autobiography: 

J  always  liked  to  sew.  Every 
scrap  of  material  1  could  find  1  made  into 
doll  clothes.  I  filled  boxes  of  them. 
Occasionally  my  doll  clothes  would  disap- 
pear and  I  had  to  start  over.  1  learned, 
after  growing  up,  that  my  sister,  Zella, 
would  clean  house  every  so  often  and  she 
got  rid  of  my  collection.  1  wanted  to 
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learn  to  sew  on  the  sewing 

machine.  When  1  was 

about  9  or  10  my  mother 

was  away  from  home 

one  afternoon  so  I  tried 

the  machine  [a  treadle     *9£ 

sewing  machine].  I 

got  along  fine  until 

the  bobbin  ran  out 

of  thread.  I  got  it 

out  and  wound      J 

it  with  thread 

but  couldn't  get  it  back 

in  place,  so  I  had  to  tell  my 


mother. 
After  that 
I  used  the 
machine. 
1 
think  I  have 
always  known 
'  how  to  crochet, 
have  often  said  I 
was  born  with  a 
crochet  hook  in  my 
hand.31 


Zella  and  Lois  Receive 
Patriarchal  Blessings 

Bella's  sensitive  nature  and  thirst  for 
otowledge  prompted  her  to  spend 
ime  in  study  and  self-reflection.  She 
also  desired  spiritual  guidance.  Lois 
elaborated: 

During  the  winter  of  1917,  Zella 
vorked  in  St.  Anthony  and  Fern  was 
vorking  [too].  Millie,  Eva,  and  I  were 
iving  in  the  town  home  and  going  to 
school.  Zella  came  down  with  a  cold  and 
ligh  temperature.  Millie  and  I  took  care 
if  her  but  she  seemed  to  want  me  to  care 
br  her  most.  Zella  and  I  became  close 
criends. 

I  remember  her  trying  to  read 
ind  understand  the  book,  loseph  Smith  as 
i  Scientist,  while  she  was  convalescing 
ind  saying,  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  the 
education  to  understand  this;  it  is  so  mar- 
velous!" (Later,  when  I  read  it,  I  mar- 
veled that  she  could  even  read  some  of  it, 
mi  she  loved  the  Lord  and  was  very 
iesirous  for  knowledge.) 

Zella  wanted  to  have  a 
Patriarchal  Blessing  and  so  December  2, 
1917,  she  and  I  (Lois)  rode  horseback  on 
mr  two  black  riding  ponies  over  snowy 
vads  about  seven  miles  to  Teton  to  get 
mr  blessings.  Zella  had  known  of  the 


Patriarch  Donaldson.  He  was  a  very 
devout  eighty-year-old  man.  He  invited 
us  in,  and  then  said,  "Excuse  me,  my 
wife  is  ill  in  bed.  I'll  check  on  her  and 
then  kneel  in  prayer  for  inspiration,  and 
I'll  be  back." 

He  knew  Zella  when  he  heard 
her  name  and  so  he  gave  her  her  blessing 
first  while  I  wrote  it  down.  The  Spirit  was 
very  strong  and  he  said  he  couldn't  under- 
stand why  her  husband  would  leave  her. 

Then  he  laid  his  hands  on  my 
head  as  Zella  wrote  my  blessing  to  record 
it.  When  he  was  about  halfway  through 
giving  mine,  he  lifted  his  hands  from  my 
head,  and  I  thought  —  Oh  no,  he  hasn't 
told  me  what  I  wanted  to  know,  and  I  felt 
a  sharp  pain  through  my  heart  as  though 
a  knife  had  gone  through  it.  But  I  said 
nothing.  Then  he  put  his  hands  on  my 
head  and  said,  "I  seal  upon  thy  head  the 
desire  of  thy  heart,  which  prompted  you 
to  seek  a  blessing,  and  as  the  Lord  liveth 
it  shall  be  granted  unto  you  ....  Then  he 
went  on  and  finished  my  blessing.  (My 
desire  was  that  I  might  have  children.) 
Then  he  took  us  into  a  sitting  room, 
where  he  could  sit  and  hold  Zella's  hands 
and  look  straight  into  her  eyes.  He  would 
start  to  say  something  to  her  and  then 
stop  —  hesitate,  and  give  a  blessing  to 
both  of  us,  such  as  "the  gift  of  discern- 


ment", etc.  Finally  after  three  starts  and 
then  a  minor  blessing,  he  finally  dis- 
missed us  with  a  blessing. 

The  weather  was  about  18 
degrees  below  zero  as  we  started  for  home 
and  the  sun  had  gone  down,  but  the 
Spirit  was  so  strong  that  we  never  felt  the 
cold  and  I  can 't  even  remember  the  horses 
hooves  touching  the  snow.32 

Zella  had  great  desire  to  con- 
tinue her  education,  for  Lois  wrote  in 
her  own  autobiography:  My  sister 
Zella  had  come  back  home  to  live,  after  a 
very  sad  experience  with  marriage.  She 
had  not  had  any  chance  for  schooling 
above  the  8th  grade  and  her  great  desire 
was  for  more  schooling,  and  so  it  was 
decided  that  she,  Millie  and  I  should  go  to 
Rexburg  [to  Rick's  College]  to  school. 
But  alas,  barely  had  we  started  when  the 
big  "Flu  "  Epidemic  started  and  all 
schools  were  closed  and  so  we  returned 
home.33 


▼  Zella  and  Lois,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River  in  St 
Anthony,  ca.  1917. 
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The  War  Ends 

Fighting  in  World  War  I 
ended  on  the  11th  hour  of  the  11th 
day  of  the  11th  month  of  1918.  For 
years  it  was  called  Armistice  Day, 
but  is  now  known  as  Veteran's 
Day) 

St.  Anthony  historian 
Beverly  Johnson  wrote:  The 
first  news  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  arrived  at  the  Teton 
Peak  Chronicle  office  at  4:00 
a.m.  By  afternoon,  when  peo- 
ple finally  believed  the  posters, 
whistles  blew,  cars  honked,  peo- 
I    pie  shouted,  and  firearms  were 
a*,  discharged  all  over  St. 
f  Anthony.  Business  was 
practically  suspended  and  in 

the  evening  bonfires 
'  ;*w    were  lit  and  a  general 
ja,  celebration  continued 
™  until  people  were 
exhausted?* 


St.  Anthony's  Doughboy 

St.  Anthony  is  divided  north 
from  south  by  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River.  In  the  center  of  town  the 
river  splits,  with  each  leg  flowing 
around  a  small  island.  In  1920,  the 
island  was  designated  as  a  city  park 
when  the  land  was  deeded  to  the  city 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  City  fathers 
wanted  to  create  a  memorial  honoring 
the  courage  of  the  fighting  men  from 
Fremont  County  who  served  in  World 
War  I.  A  statue  of  a  "Doughboy"  (a 
World  War  I  soldier)  was  cast  in 
bronze  and  placed  on  a  base  of  large, 
rough  stones  at  a  prominent  place  in 
the  park.  It  was  unveiled  on  May  30, 
1923,  Memorial  Day. 

Ever  since  World  War  I,  Clyde 
Keefer  Memorial  Park,  named  after  a 
past  mayor  of  St.  Anthony,  has  been 
one  of  St.  Anthony's  most  notable 
attractions.35 


The  St.  Anthony  Doughboy  —  the  town's 
tribute  to  its  patriotic  young  men. 
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A  postcard  showing  St.  Anthony's  patriotic 

4th  of  July  Parade  down  Bridge  Street,  a 

few  months  before  the  end  of  the  war,  1918.   J 


War  Ends!  Flu  Rages! 


1918  —  a  pivotal  year  for 
many  families,  the  Birches  included! 
The  good  news  for  this  year  was  that 
World  War  I  ended.  The  bad  news 
was  that  so  many  young  men  had 
been  wounded  or  killed  in  the  war. 
Additionally,  the  great  influenza  epi- 
demic, which  had  begun  in  the  war 
trenches,  was  raging  on  the  European 
continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

Many  were  terribly  sick; 
many  died.  Numerous  funerals  were 
held  in  the  open  air  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  spreading  the  disease.  Finally, 
St.  Anthony  was  quarantined. 

Nearly  every  family  lost 
loved  ones  during  the  miserable  epi- 
demic. It  continued  until  December 
1918,  when  the  quarantine  was  lifted 
in  time  for  Christmas.36 

Before  the  grip  of  influenza 
took  hold  on  the  Birch  family,  though, 
they  gathered  their  collective  arms 
around  Fern,  who  suffered  a  personal 
loss  of  her  own,  apart  from  war  or  flu. 


▼       St.  Anthony's  First  Hospital  at  436  West 
4th  North. 

The  city's  first  hospital  was  estab- 
lished during  the  flu  epidemic  of  1917.  It  was  a 
large,  two-story  house  and  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital for  only  two  years,  when  a  better  facility 
was  found,  also  a  converted  home.37 


L 
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Fern's  Tragic  Romance 

Fern  never  married.  The 
young  man  she  fell  in  love  with  died 
as  he  was  traveling  to  meet  her  for 
their  wedding.  Lois  described  the 
tragic  situation  in  her  brief  sketch  of 
her  sister  Fern's  life: 

Wliile  still  a  young  lady  she 
[Fern]  had  met  Joseph  Seely  and  dated 
him.  He  soon  after  was  called  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  LDS  Church  to  Missouri, 
where  he  spent  [almost  three]  years.  It 
was  World  War  I  era  and  so  impossible  to 
get  new  young  missionaries  that  he  was 
kept  there  [an  extra  four  months]. 

Before  his  release  he  sent  word 
for  her  [Fern]  to  meet  him  in  Salt  Lake 
City  with  her  temple  recommend,  and  if 
they  felt  about  each  other  as  they  seemed 
to,  they  would  get  married.  However,  he 
was  accidentally  asphyxiated  by  a  gas 
water  heater  on  his  way  back  from  the 
mission.  So,  much  to  her  shock  and  sor- 
row, she  was  asked  to  come  to  his  funeral, 
instead. 

She  never  met  anyone  else  that 
she  seemed  to  care  for  enough  to  marry.'39. 

We  don't  know  how  Joseph 
and  Fern  met.  He  was  from  Mt. 
Pleasant  in  central  Utah;  she  from 
southeastern  Idaho.  But  somehow 
they  did  and  they  fell  in  love. 

Joseph  Franklin  Seely  began 
his  mission  21  June  1915;  he  was  21, 
Fern  18.  While  serving  he  and  Fern 
corresponded.  He  sent  letters,  cards, 
little  booklets  of  quotes  and  other 
momentos  to  her.39 

Joseph  obtained  an  honorable 
release  at  the  mission  home  in 
Independence,  Missouri.  While  there, 
on  March  29,  1918  —  the  eve  of  his 
planned  departure  for  Utah  —  he  was 
apparently  asphyxiated  by  gas 
from  the  water  heater  he  used  to 
draw  his  bath  water.40 

One  family  member 
said  Fern  traveled  to  the  Salt 
Lake  train  depot  expecting  to 
meet  Joseph  for  their  wed- 
ding, but  found  him  in  a  cof- 
fin, instead.41  She  attended 
his  funeral  on  4  April  1918 
in  Mt.  Pleasant,  at  which 
time  Joseph's  parents  pre- 
sented her  with  their  son's 
scriptures  encased  in  beauti 
fully  tooled  leather.  She  treasured 
them  for  the  rest  of  her  life.42 
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*    Lois  (16)  and  Millie 
(14),  1918. 

Lois  reminisced:  / 
came  down  with  the  flu  a 
few  weeks  after  Zella  got 
better.   Wliile  I  lay  on  the 
couch,  I  remember  Fern 
■practicing  her  music  on  a 
piano  she  had  purchased, 
and  how  much  I  enjoyed  her 
playing  the  lovely  music.4® 


Lois'  Account  of  Flu  in  the 
Birch  Family 

In  her  chronicle  of  Zella's  life, 
Lois  wrote  of  the  effect  the  great  flu 
epidemic  had  on  the  Birch  family: 

Then  came  the  year  1918  and  the 
"Flu  "  that  took  so  many  lives.  Zella  and 
everyone  working  out  in  the  public  wore 
a  cloth  over  their  nose  and  mouth  while 
they  were  meeting  people.  Schools  were 
closed,  churches  also,  and  the  stores 
opened  only  for  necessities.  Everyone 
was  frightened. 

The  family  lived  in  the  town 
home  from  this  time  on.  The  farm  was 
rented  but  our  father  still  drove  to  the 
farm  each  day. 

Zella  was  the  first  in  our  family 
to  come  down  with  the  Flu  toward  the 
end  of  the  epidemic.  She  was  put  in  the 
back  bedroom  away  from  the  family.  .  .  . 
Zella  recovered  but  her  health  began  to 
decline  from  this  time.43 

Soon  after  Zella  recovered,  I  took 
the  "Flu"  but  most  of  our  family  escaped 
it.  1  owe  so  much  to  this  my  sister  Zella! 
It  was  she  and  my  third  grade  teacher, 
Alta  Kerr,  who  persuaded  me  to  go  back 
to  school  after  losing  a  year  because  of  the 
"Flu. "  How  very  grateful  I  am  to 
them!44 


Clifton  Hall's  Birth,  a 
"Flu  Baby" 

Thelma  Hall  Davis,  Ruby's 
daughter,  recorded  how  the  great  flu 
epidemic  effected  her  mother  and  her 
new  baby  brother,  Clifton.  She 
includes  passages  from  her  mother's 
personal  history  interspersed  with  her 
own  commentary: 

Though  our  country  was  actively 
involved  in  World  War  1  for  only  19 
months  —from  6  April  1917  until  11 
November  1918  —  the  citizens  heartily 
supported  the  war  effort;  but  they  were 
beset  by  other  troubles,  too.  A  great 
influenza  epidemic  swept  our  country 
and  our  little  section  of  Idaho  and  left  its 
mark  upon  our  little  family.  My  mother 
was  caught  in  that  battle.45 

My  mother  recorded:  "The  fall 
of  1918  and  winter  of  1919  was  the  time 
that  the  flu  swept  the  country  and  took  so 
many  lives.  WJiat  a  winter  I  had  that 
winter!  I  was  expecting  our  3rd  baby 
and  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  place  at  all 
lest  1  contact  the  dreaded  flu.  No  visitors 
could  come  to  see  me,  and  the  only  time  I 
got  out  of  the  house  was  for  an  occasional 
buggy  ride  with  Jick.  Nevertheless,  I  got 
the  flu  toward  the  end  of  December 
[1918].  We  were  thankful  that  I  pulled 


through  despite  some  ill  effects.  My  baby 
was  born  11  March  1919.  Our  first  son, 
he  was  named  Clifton  Edgar.  ',46 

Thelma  commented:  Both 
mother  and  Clifton  were  sadly  influenced 
by  that  siege  of  influenza  for  a  long  time. 
Mother  told  me  about  its  affects  many 
times.  She  told  me  that  the  doctor  who 
delivered  Clifton  said  that  he  could  tell  as 
soon  as  Clifton  was  born  that  he  was  a 
flu-baby  for  the  placenta  crumbled  as  it 
was  disgorged.  And  baby  Clifton  had 
many  problems:  his  progress  was  slow 
and  all  his  learning  retarded.  He  didn't 
learn  to  crawl  until  he  was  2-years-old  or 
walk  until  he  was  3.  All  of  his  life  he  was 
a  quiet  person,  a  slow  learner,  "different,' 
gentle.47 

Thelma  also  recorded  the 
assistance  her  family  received  from 
the  Birch  family  during  this  difficult 
time: 

For  Clifton 's  birth  Grandma 
Birch  had  us  come  out  and  stay  on  the 
ranch  so  she  could  care  for  her  very  ill 
daughter,  4V2-year-old  Leda,  and  me  — 
2V2-y ears-old.  Too  young  to  worry,  I'm 
sure  this  was  a  happy,  exciting  experience 
for  me!  David  and  Nancy  Birch  still  had 
7  of  their  nine  children  at  home;  Leda  and 
I  were  the  only  grandchildren,  so  we 
enjoyed  many  privileges  with  3  teenage 
aunts  to  fuss  over  us,  and  kind,  gentle 
Uncles  Jessie  and  Reed  young  enough  to 
haul  us  around  the  chickens,  cows,  pigs, 
horses  and  to  play  with  us.  It  was  a 
blessing  that  Jick  had  the  help  of  the  Birch 
family  as  Ruby  and  her  new  little  son 
were  so  devastated  by  the  flu.48 


■*■    Reed  Birch  and  his  nieces,  Leda  and 
Thelma  Hall,  ca.  1919.  Reed  helped  entertain 
the  girls,  while  they  stayed  at  the  ranch  during 
the  great  flu  epidemic,  when  their  mother, 
Ruby,  was  so  ill. 
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A  Safe  Haven 

Throughout  their  lives,  Dave 
and  Nancy  provided  a  safe  haven  for 
their  children  in  times  of  need  —  not 
only  when  they  were  ill,  as  during  the 
great  flu  epidemic,  but  when  tempo- 
rary housing  was  needed  while  mak- 
ing moves,  during  job  changes,  or 
when  babies  were  expected,    Dave 
was  generous  with  his  financial  help 
but  it  was  Nancy's  nurturing  and 
homemaking  skills,  which  family 
members  mentioned  when  they 
talked  of  the  home  that  was  always 
warm  and  welcoming.  The  following 
tributes  are  samples: 

Lois  Birch  (5th  child): 

Our  home  was  always  kept  clean 
and  neat  and  warm  and  mother  also 
raised  chickens,  a  garden,  and  milked 
cows,  made  butter,  and  sewed  all  our 
clothes,  even  knitting  our  warm  hose, 
mittens,  etc. 

We  always  seemed  to  have  plenty 
to  eat,  tho  [sic]  not  of  the  variety  expected 
by  people  today.  1  still  remember  Lumpy 
Dick  (flour  and  egg  worked  together  with 
the  fingers  and  stirred  into  hot  milk)  we 
had  for  supper.  Pig  weeds  or  red  roots  for 
greens  and  native  berries.50 

Millie  Birch  (6th  child): 
Mother  was  always  kind.  She  was  a  clean 
lady  about  her  home  and  about  herself. 
She  taught  her  daughters  to  cook  and 
sew.51 

Reed  Birch  (youngest  child): 

Mother  used  to  bottle  quite  a  lot 
of  fruit  that  was  available  like  apples  and 
wild  berries  and  then  later  years  when  it 
became  available,  other  kinds  of  fruit. 
They  had  a  cellar  that  they  kept  their 
potatoes,  carrots  or  fresh  vegetables  in.  1 
remember  I  think  mother  kept  her  butter 
and  milk  and  cream  down  there.  It  stayed 
cool  in  the  summer  and  did  not  freeze  in 
the  winter.  Every  fall  Dad  would  trade 
wheat  for  enough  flour  to  last  a  year.  Of 
course,  mother  always  had  homemade 
bread.52 

Myrdean  Birch  (daughter-in- 
law,  wife  of  Jesse  Birch): 

Nancy  was  a  very  keen  woman, 
being  born  of  pioneer  people.  She  learned 
early  in  life  to  do  a  job  well  and  the  best 
way.  She  never  took  chances.  Later,  if  a 
better  kettle  was  made,  or  kitchen 
machinery,  she  purchased  it.  She  could 
not  waste  time  on  outdated  ways.53 
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Dry  Farm  Fever 

The  close  association  of  the 
Halls  with  David  and  Nancy  on  the 
farm  during  Ruby's  convalescence 
following  flu  and  childbirth  fostered 
another  turn  of  events.  Jick,  who  had 
a  successful  pig  farm  at  the  time,  was 
again  pressured  by  his  father-in-law. 
Thelma  wrote: 

David  Birch  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  talk  to  }ick  that  winter  and 
spring.  David  Birch  raised  pigs,  too, 
successfully,  feeding  them  grain,  old  hay, 
etc.  But  pigs  were  a  side-issue;  he  was 
first  and  foremost  a  farmer!  He  just 
couldn't  understand  or  approve  of  any 
man  who  couldn't  or  wouldn't  work-the- 
land.  All  of  his  Birch  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  had  pioneered  this  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley,  were  farmers,  were  expand- 
ing their  land-claims.  I'm  sure  Dave 


volunteered  horses,  ploughs,  equipment, 
seed.  There  was  land  to  be  settled, 
claimed,  worked  up  in  the  gently-rounded 
hills  of  the  Farnum  country  between  Fall 
River  on  the  north  and  Teton  River  on  the 
south.  It  was  rich  land,much  of  it  grass- 
land —  dry-farm-land.  There  were  flocks 
of  thousands  of  sagehens,  huge  herds  of 
antelope,  many  deer,  so  meat  was  to  be 
had  for  the  taking.  Tliere  were  some  likely- 
looking  pockets  of  ore  in  some  places  — 
Dave  always  had  an  interest  in  rocks  and 
minerals  and  did  a  little  smelting. 

Ruby  disapproved  of  their  giving 
up  Jick's  prospering  pig-business  and 
moving  again  —  now  with  three  children. 
But  imperious  Dave  Birch  waved  aside 
her  objections;  and  he  had  been  good  to 
our  Hall  family,  was  presently  helping 
them,  did  love  them  in  his  own  way. 

So,  in  the  spring  of  1919,  when 
the  roads  were  often  [muddy]  we  moved 
the  40-50  miles  up  into  the  rolling  hills  of 


the  Farnum-Lamont-Drummond  dry- 
farm  country.  .  .  Mama,  Papa,  Leda,  baby 
Clifton  Edgar  and  1  moved  to  Farnum 
and  a  humble  little  home.  Mama  was 
still  not  very  well,  so  her  teenage  sister 
Lois  came  to  help  us. 

Mother  doesn't  elaborate  on  this 
move.  She  tersely  states:  "That  spring 
all  the  men  got  dry  farm  fever.  My  father 
and  others  persuaded  Jick  to  get  a  dry 
farm.  It  was  up  in  the  Lamont  country 
—  state  land.  My  father  and  Jick  went  in 
for  it.  This  was  one  time  1  didn't  agree, 
for  1  thought  we  had  had  enough  dry 
farming.  But  we  sold  the  pigs  and 
invested  the  money  in  the  farm  equip- 
ment and  a  house  to  live  in.  That  sum- 
mer we  had  a  drouth  [sic]  —  not  a  single 
drop  of  rain.  Our  grain  didn't  even  come 
up,  so  by  fall  we  were  down  and  out."54 


Dave  Purchases  Dry  Farm 
Land 

David,  too,  succumbed  to  dry 
farm  fever.  In  January  1919,  he 
purchased  a  beautiful  section  of  land 
with  a  view  of  the  Grand  Tetons  to 
the  east.  It  was  near  Jick  and  Ruby's 
piece,  by  the  town  of  Drummond, 
Idaho.  The  purchase  price  was 
$24,000.55  (This  land  became  signifi- 
cant to  Lois  and  Millie  and  their  fami- 
lies in  future  years.) 


v     Drummond  dry  farm  country  with  the 
Grand  Tetons  in  the  background. 

Tressa  Murdock  Garrett  and  Percy 
Blain  Hawkes  researched  and  wrote  about  the 
history  of  the  Drummond  dry  farming  area. 
They  said  it  has  good  rich  farm  land  and  that 
early  settlers  liked  the  area  because  of  the  tall 
grass  shoulder  high  and  the  terrain  sloping  to 
the  north.  It  was  easy  to  clear  the  area  for 
planting  crops.^ 

But  love  for  the  land  was  not  based 
solely  on  practical  considerations  for  most  set- 
tlers. Aril  S.  Hawkes,  one  of  the  first  to  farm 
here,  expressed  less  tangible  reasons: 

/  remember  many  a  beautiful  sunrise 
over  the  snow-capped  Tetons  and  such  beautiful 
sunsets  in  the  west.  You  could  see  for  miles  in  any 
direction.57 


in 


Combat  and  Flu 
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(1920-1922) 


9 
Partings 


David  was  fifty-three  and 
Nancy  forty-nine  as  the 
"Roaring  Twenties" 
dawned.  Their  children  ranged  in 
ages  from  Ruby,  age  28,  to  Reed,  who 
was  8.  The  Birches  were  well  into  the 
stage  of  their  lives  where  partings 
with  loved  ones  were  becoming  more 
frequent. 

Their  older  daughters  were 
slowly  but  surely  cutting  the  apron 
strings:  Ruby  was  married  and  living 
in  Rexburg;  Fern  was  self-supporting, 
employed  by  a  group  of  businessmen 
in  their  St.  Anthony  office;  and  Zella 
—  married,  divorced,  and  single 
again  —  was  working  to  support  her- 
self. Ernest  (21),  Lois  (18),  and  Millie 
(16)  were  fast  approaching  the  time 
when  they,  too,  would  launch  out  on 
their  own. 

But  if  they  were  like  most  par- 
ents, these  partings  represented  the 
fruition  of  one  of  David  and  Nancy's 
main  goals  in  life  —  to  raise  children 
who  were  ready  to  face  the  world  on 
their  own  with  integrity,  optimism, 
and  a  sound  work  ethic.  And  despite 
the  challenges  their  adult-age  children 
were  already  facing  —  or  perhaps, 
because  of  them  —  the  Birches  must 
have  felt  pride  and  awe  at  the  grace 
with  which  their  grown  children 


forged  ahead. 

Partings  with  their  children, 
as  they  left  the  nest,  were  most  likely 
tender-but-happy  occasions.  Other 
partings  were  surely  more  difficult. 
At  this  mid-stage  of  their  lives,  they 
were  beginning  to  experience  wrench- 
ing separations  from  older  loved  ones 
with  increasing  frequency  as  deaths 
occurred. 

Nancy,  with  her  firm  gospel 
base  and  testimony  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation,  surely  regretted  the 
absence  of  those  who  were  gone,  but 
was  undoubtedly  comforted  by  her 
faith  in  life  after  death.  Dave's  good- 
byes may  have  been  more  final,  leaving 
him  embittered  and  /or  numbed.  His 
absence  of  hope  may  have  been  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  his  increasing  severity 
and  rancorousness  as  he  grew  older. 


James  Birch  Dies 

David  lost  yet  another  brother 
to  an  early  death  when  his  half  brother, 
James  Birch  died  on  March  22,  1920  at 
age  63. '  (Four  other  brothers, 
Thomas,  Edward,  Robert,  and 
William  —  all  fellow  pioneers  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley  —  had  also 
died  at  relatively  young  ages.) 


James,  a  widower,  was  buried 
in  the  Wilford  Cemetery  near  his  four 
brothers  and  his  mother,  Mary  Ann 
Hale  Birch. 


Thomas  Garn  Dies 

Only  two  months  later  the 
Birches  received  yet  another  blow 
when  Nancy's  father,  Thomas  Garn, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  May  29,  1920. 
He  was  80  years  old.    Thomas  was 
buried  in  the  Coalville  Cemetery  in 
Summit  County,  Utah.2 

Nancy's  mother,  Esther  Ann 
Eldredge  Garn,  lived  five  years 
beyond  her  husband. 
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Reed  Learns  Honesty 


Reed's  Baptism 


As  a  young  boy  at  the  family 
home  in  St.  Anthony,  Reed  once 
learned  a  lesson  in  honesty,  one  his 
sister,  Fern,  helped  teach  him.  He 
told  the  story: 

I  was  about  six  or  seven 
years  old.  I  came  home  from 
school  one  day  and  was  just 
looking  through  the  house. 
No  one  was  home.  I  went 
into  the  bedroom  and 
opened  a  drawer.  Lo  and 
behold,  there  was  a  $5 
bill  looking  me  in  the 
face.  I  took  that  $5 
bill  and  thought  this 
will  buy  a  lot  of 
candy.  I  went  and 
got  one  of  my  boy 
friends.  There  was 
a  store  not  too  far 
away.  Boy!  $5 
would  buy  a  lot  of 
candy  in  those 
days!  We  bought 
$5  worth  of 
candy.  Now  what 
are  we  going  to  do 
with  it?  They 
had  an  old  barn  or 
shed  on  the  place 
in  town.  One  end 
was  for  a  horse  or 
cows.  It  had  a  floor 
on  it  about  afoot 
high.  On  the  other 
side  there  was  just  a 
dirt  floor  for  the  barn. 
We  pushed  the  candy 
under  the  wood  floor  to 
hide  it.  Of  course,  the 
next  day  or  two  I  was  eat- 
ing candy.  The  folks  want- 
ed to  know  where  I  got  it.  I 
said,  "Oh,  Fred  gave  it  to  me. " 
All  at  once  Tern  looked  in  the 
drawer  to  get  her  $5  bill.  It  was 
gone.  Everyone  knew  where  I  got 
the  candy.  Boy,  did  I  get  heck!  That 
taught  me  a  lesson.  After  that  Fern  would 
talk  about  it  and  we'd  laugh  about  it.3 


Reed  was  baptized  on  Aug.  6, 
1920,  by  Severn  Swensen  and  con- 
firmed the  following  day  by  Karl 
Klinger.4  (A  conflicting  record  indi- 
cates the  ordinances  took  place  in 
1921,  but  1920  was  the  year 
Reed  turned  8  and  became 
eligible  for  baptism.) 

His  position  in  the 
family  gave  him  a  differ- 
ent perspective  on  fami- 
ly life  than  his  older 
sisters.  He  once  said: 
Being  the  youngest  in 
the  family  it  seemed 
like  after  I  could 
remember  well,  all 
the  older  children 
were  gone  except 
me  and  my  brother 
[Jesse]  who  was 
just  older  than  me. 
I  often  wonder 
what  family  life 
was  like  when  the 
family  was  all 
home  and 

together.5  Eva, 
who  was  six 
years  older  than 
Reed,  was  his 
closest  sister  in 
age. 


-.  Thomas  Reed  Birch,  age  8, 1920. 

Photo  courtesy  Louise  Birch 

►  Eva  (right)  and  her  friend,  Irma  Lodge, 
ca.  1920.  Eva  (13  or  14)  was  standing  on  her 
tippy-toes,  trying  to  be  as  tall  as  Irma. 
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Ernest  and  His  Sisters 

Unlike  his  little  brother, 
Ernest  was  smack  dab  in  the  middle 
of  sisters.  And  his  relationship  with 
them  was  a  normal  one  for  a  boy  — 
he  teased  them.  Lois  attested  to 
that:  Ernest  came  between  three  older 
sisters  and  three  younger  sisters  and  so 
he  probably  missed  having  a  pal  near  his 
age.  He  stuttered  some.  .  .  .  Ernest 
tried  to  make  a  boy  out  of  me,  I  guess, 
but  1  never  could  see  any  fun  in  the 
rough  stuff.  One  night  mother  and  dad 
had  gone  to  town  and  the  older  girls 
also,  1  guess.  Ernest,  as  usual,  started 
his  rough  boy  teasing  after  the  chores 
were  done  and  1  could  take  it  no  longer, 
so  1  picked  up  a  small  sack  of  salt  and 
hit  him  over  the  head.  It  broke  into 
[sic],  so  didn't  hurt  him,  but  spilled  out 
all  over  the  floor.  1  went  to  bed  and  left 
him  to  clean  it  up.  [It  was]  the  only 
time  I  ever  felt  1  got  even  with  him.  Kid 
stuff!* 


►     Lois,  Fern,  and  Millie  in  front  of  the 
family's  St.  Anthony  town  home,  ca.  1920. 


▼    Fern  and  Emest,  ca.  1920. 


Lois  and  Millie  —  Cowgirls 

David  exhibited  trust  in  his 
teenage  daughters  by  giving  them 
responsible  jobs.  Lois  described  two 
summers  when  she  and  Millie 
worked  closely  together  doing  what 
some  considered  "man's  work": 

Altho  [sic]  dad  was  considered 
rather  well  to  do  by  now  he  still  believed 
that  children  should  work  and  earn  their 
own  way.  Consequently,  two  of  my  high 
school  summers  were  spent  riding  horse- 
back tending  a  herd  of  cattle  and  horses 
on  his  cattle  ranch  north  of  St.  Anthony. 
My  sister,  Millie,  and  I  milked  20  cows 


by  hand,  fed  calves,  roped  and  broke 
heifers  to  milk,  drew  water  from  a  well  by 
bucket  to  water  the  stock  or  drove  them 
miles  to  a  stream  of  water  each  day. 

It  was  a  very  responsible,  but  a 
happy,  youthful,  carefree  time,  and  when 
fall  came,  we  each  had  saved  enough  from 
our  small  share  of  the  cream  checks  to  buy 
our  fall  clothes,  pay  for  our  books,  and  get 
ourselves  into  school  again. 

Then  each  winter  we  spent  all 
our  extra  holidays  and  Saturdays  sorting 
peas  in  the  seed  house.  I  xoas  so  slow 
with  my  hands  that  this  was  very  hard 
work  for  me  and  so  the  money  earned  was 
garnered  and  spent  carefully.7 
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Discipline 

While  their  brother  and  six 
older  sisters  increasingly  dealt  with 
grown-up  concerns,  Jesse  and  Reed, 
the  two  youngest  Birch  children,  were 
still  youthfully  careless. 

Reed  once  told  Jesse's  oldest 
son,  Jesse  Dean,  that  he  and  his  father 
had  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
big  red  barn  as  boys  and  learned  how 
to  climb  to  its  large  hay  loft  on  the 
second  story.  He  said  they  played  in 
the  hay  and  climbed  up  to  see  the 
pigeon  nests  and  watch  baby  pigeons 
hatch.  They  deliberately  broke  as 
many  eggs  as  they  could  because  the 
pigeons  left  bird  droppings  on  the 
hay,  which  the  cows,  horses,  and 
farmer  did  not  like.  Breaking  eggs 
was  a  way  of  reducing  the  pigeon 
population.8 

He  told  how  one  time  out  in 
the  corral  sheds  behind  the  barn,  Jesse 
got  up  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  and  as 
Reed  walked  under  the  roof,  Jesse 
peed  on  him.  Reed  said  he  later  got 
even  with  Jesse  but  didn't  explain 
how.9 


He  said  they  used  to  sleep 
out  in  the  car  garage  during  the  sum- 
mer. (The  sleeping  arrangement  may 
have  been  a  way  of  making  more 
room  for  hired  hands,  who  sometimes 
stayed  at  the  ranch  home,  or  grand- 
children when  they  were  visiting.  Or, 
it  may  have  just  been  Jesse  and 
Reed's  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
house  on  hot  nights.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  boys  had  fun.)  Reed  told 
how  he  and  Jesse  sometimes  threw  a 
pet  cat  back  and  forth  between  them 
just  to  pass  the  time.10 

In  a  later  interview,  Reed  told 
how  he  and  Jesse  would  stay  out  in 
the  big  red  barn  after  they  had  fin- 
ished their  chores  for  the  evening 
rather  than  go  into  the  house  for  their 
dad  would  find  something  for  them 
to  do  if  they  had  idle  time  to  spare.11 

Jesse  and  Reed  knew  their 
parents  loved 
them  but  they 
also  knew  there 
would  be  conse- 
quences if  they 
were  disrespect- 
ful or  disobeyed 


In  a  letter  to  his  niece,  Arlene 
Bean  Meservy,  Reed  explained:  Dad 
was  very  strict.  When  instructions  were 
given  Dad  would  expect  them  to  be  car- 
ried out.  He  had  a  very  commanding 
manner  [and]  you  did  not  dare  cross  him. 
However,  I  can't  remember  him  actually 
ever  whipping  me.  He  may  have  kicked 
me  a  few  times.  1  know  he  threatened  to 
pretty  often.  Mother's  way  of  punishing 
us  was  what  used  to  really  break  my 
heart.  If  we  sassed  her  or  swore  or  done 
[sic]  something  we  shouldn't,  she  would 
slap  our  face  real  quick  and  sure.  That 
would  just  about  tear  my  heart  out,  and 
you  would  try  to  be  good  so  she  wouldn't 
have  to  do  it  again.12 


w  At  some  point  in  Reed's  childhood  he 
carved  his  name  into  the  back  door  of  the 
barn.  It  was  still  there  in  2007,  when  this 
photograph  was  taken. 
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Uncle  Jack 

Jesse  and  Reed  were  also  mis- 
chievous. During  their  youth, 
David's  older,  full-brother,  John  Birch 
(known  as  Jack)  was  living  with 
them.    He  never  married.  Because  of 
complications  at  his  birth,  which 
deprived  him  of  oxygen,  he  didn't 
develop  normally.  He  was  mentally 
disadvantaged.  Sometimes,  because 
of  his  physical  and  mental  slowness, 
people  would  tease  him.  Once  a  fel- 
low dressed  up  as  a  woman  and  tried 
to  "get  a  date  with  him."    Jesse  and 
Reed  had  their  fun  at  his  expense, 
too,  and  Uncle  Jack  would  frequently 
get  angry  with  them.13 

Jack  may  have  had  a  room  in 
one  of  the  storage  rooms  in  the  barn 
or  perhaps  a  room  upstairs  in  the 
house  —  or  both,  depending  on  the 
weather. 

Despite  his  handicap,  Jack 
still  managed  to  help  on  the  ranch  — 
he  fed  and  cared  for  livestock  and 
performed  other  farm  duties.  He 
even  owned  property  himself.    He 
paid  for  280  acres  of  dry  farm  land 
north  of  St.  Anthony,  received  the 
deed  in  September  1919  (when  he 
was  57),  and  raised  cattle,  with 
David's  help.14 

Three  years  later,  during  the 
summer  of  1922  most  of  the  family 
was  working  up  on  the  dry  farm  at 


Drummond.  But  Jack  stayed  behind. 
He  was  sick.  Lois,  now  twenty  and 
newly  engaged  to  Seth  Bean,  stayed 
to  nurse  him.  She  wrote:  That  sum- 
mer was  a  rather  hard  one  for  me.  Seth 
spent  much  of  it  working  up  on  that  dry 
farm  with  his  brother-in-law.  Dad  had 
left  me  alone  on  his  big  farm  to  do  the 
chores  and  nurse  and  care  for  my  Father's 
brother,  poor,  sick,  old  Uncle  Jack  Birch, 
who  had  lived  with  our  family  many 
years.15 

Lois  continued:  In  the  early 
fall,  the  family  came  back  [to  St. 
Anthony]  for  harvesting  and  for  school 
and  soon  after  [18  Oct.  1922]  Uncle  Jack 
passed  away  with  only  mother  and  me 
with  him.16 

He  was  sixty  years  old.  John 
Birch  was  buried  in  the  Wilford 
Cemetery  alongside  his  other  brothers 
and  his  mother.17 


•*  John  (Jack)  Birch  stands  next  to  a  car  in 
which  a  man  and  two  unidentified  women  are 
seated,  ca.  early  1920s. 

This  is  the  only  known  photo  of 
David's  brother,  Jack.  It's  likely  one  or  more  of 
the  others  in  the  photo  are  Birch  relatives. 


►       Eva,  about  15,  in  front  of  the  Birch  town 
home  in  St.  Anthony,  ca.  1921. 
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Ernest  Meets  &  Marries 
isolene  shumway 

Ernest  met  Isolene  Shumway, 
his  future  wife,  at  a  dance.    He  told  of 
the  night  in  1920,  when  she  was  18. 
He  said  [unedited]: 

There  was  a  dance  there  [in  the 
St.  Anthony  area]  every  Saturday  night 
and  most  every  holiday  —  big  ones  at 
Fogg  and  Jacobs  Hall.  So  one  night  we 
took  it  in  mind  to  dance.  1  didn't  know 
anybody.  These  [two]  girls  danced 
together.  They  did  that  quite  often  then. 
So  me  and  this  other  kid  decided  we 
would  butt  in,  too.  We  danced  together 
then  took  them  home  and  that  is  the  first 
time  I  met  her.ls 

Isolene,  who  was 
temporarily  staying  with 
her  cousins  in  Ashton  at  the 
time,  returned  to  Logan  to 
work  soon  after  the  night  of 
the  dance.  She  and  Ernest 
kept  in  touch  by  writing  let- 
ters and  he  also  made  fre- 
quent trips  to  Cache  Valley 
in  his  "Birch  car"  (see  p.  153). 
After  two  years  of  long  dis- 
tance courting,  Ernest  asked 
for  her  hand  in  marriage. 
He  said  Isolene's  father 
gave  him  a  "talking  to"  and 
said  if  he  ever  mistreated 
his  daughter,  he  would 
have  him  to  contend  with.19 

Ernest  and  Isolene 
were  married  in  Logan, 
Utah  by  a  bishop  on  29 
Dec.  1921  (They  were 
sealed  in  the  Logan  Temple 
on  10  Nov.  1926.).20 

After  their  mar- 
riage, they  lived  in  St. 
Anthony,  while  Ernest 
worked  on  his  father's  farm 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter 
and  the  following  sum- 
mer.21   Millie,  Ernest's  sis- 
ter, said  he  understood  and 
enjoyed  farm  work  and  was 
of  great  help  to  David.22 

The  following  fall 
Ernest  and  Isolene  moved 
to  Pocatello  and  lived  there 
for  a  year,  while  Ernest 
worked  as  a  mechanic  on 
the  railroad.23 
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Margret  Isolene  Shumway  (above)  and  Ernest  Birch  (left) 
before  marriage,  ca.  1921. 


The  Death  of  Ernest  and 
Isolene's  First  Child 

While  living  in  Pocatello, 
Ernest  and  Isolene  welcomed  their 
first  child,  Ernest  Neal  Birch,  on  17 
Dec.  1922,  but  he  lived  only  a  few 
weeks.  The  baby  had  a  bad  cough  so 
Ernest  and  Isolene  telephoned  the 
doctor,  who  replied,  "All  babies 
cough."  They  did  all  they  could  for 
him  for  a  few  more  days  but  the  baby 
got  worse.  Increasingly  anxious, 
Ernest  and  Isolene  finally  took  little 
Neal  in  to  see  the  doctor.    A  nurse 
returned  with  Ernest  and  Isolene  to 
their  home  to  take  care  of  the  tiny 
newborn  but  he  didn't  survive.  Neal 
died  of  pneumonia  on  3  Jan.  1923.24 


Ernest  and  Isolene  on  their  wedding  day,  29  Dec.  1921. 
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Lois  &  Millie  Attend 
School  Together 


▼  Millie,  Ida,  and  Lois  standing  below  the  St.  Anthony 
bridge,  ca.  1920. 


-  -  - 


Lois'  long  bout  with  the  flu 
during  the  great  flu  epidemic  in  1918, 
caused  her  to  miss  a  year  of  school. 
She  considered  not  returning  to 
school  at  all,  but  Zella  persuaded  her 
to  complete  her  education.25  When 
she  returned  she  found  herself  in  the 
same  class  as  Millie,  who  was  two 
years  younger.  The  sisters  shared 
many  high  school  experiences  together 
—  classes,  basketball,  and  social  activ- 
ities. They  also  shared  friends,  one  of 
whom  was  Ida  Osgothorpe,  who  is 
pictured  with  the  girls  in  the  two 
photos  on  this  page.  Lois  and  Millie 
graduated  from  St.  Anthony  High 
School  together  in  May,  1921. 26 


!-"-*   \ 
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Photo  from  the  1921  Tattler  (Central  High  School  yearbook) 


Teen  High  Jinks! 

Lois  and  Millie  and  their 
friends  had  fun  —  high  spirited,  dare- 
devil fun.     For  example,  the  girls 
sometimes  traveled  by  bobsleigh  with 
dates  to  play  basketball  games  at 
other  schools  in  the  wintertime.27 
Lloyd  Bean,  who  was  dating  Millie 
and  often  the  driver  of  the  team  bob- 
sleigh, told  of  showing  off  with  his 
team  and  sleigh  on  icy  roads: 

On  the  bobsled  I  had  two  horses 
called  "Bawley"  and  "King".  We  loved 
to  race  from  Teton  to  St.  Anthony  in  the 
winter.  The  horses  were  sharp  shod  to 
enable  them  to  stand  on  ice  and  snow. 
Every  team  that  passed  along  the  way,  we 
would  whistle  and  away  we'd  go.  The 


depot  corner  in  St.  Anthony  was  a  broad 
corner  at  which  five  roads  came  together. 
This  gave  us  an  irresistible  opportunity  to 
spin  our  sleighs  here.  Then  the  cops 
would  come  after  us  and  we  would  take 
off  running  with  our  horses  and  sleighs. 
Of  course,  he  would  never  catch  us. 

One  winter  I  took  Millie's  bas- 
ketball team  to  Ashton,  Idaho  to  play. 
The  school  teacher  went  along  as  chaper- 
one.  He  was  snuggled  down  under  the 
quilts  in  the  back  of  the  sleigh  as  we 
returned.  When  we  got  to  St.  Anthony  I 
started  the  sleigh  spinning  on  the  depot 
corner.  He  got  the  full  effect  as  we  went 
round  and  round.  He  came  up  out  of  the 
covers  just  like  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a 
gun.  I  never  got  home  this  night  until 
about  4  a.m.28 

Seth  Bean,  Lois'  beau,  also 
did  his  share  of  risky  driving  as  a 
teen.  Sometimes  he  would  play 
"chicken"  at  a  narrow,  one-team 
bridge  over  the  river.  As  he 
approached  the  bridge,  if  he  saw 
another  team  approaching  from  the 
other  direction,  he'd  slap  the  reigns 
and  get  his  horses  going  full  tilt  to  try 
to  get  to  the  bridge  first.  Often  the 
driver  of  the  other  outfit  would  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  do  the  same,  then  it 
was  a  game  of  "chicken"  to  see  who 
would  reign  in  first  when  they  got  to 
the  bridge  to  avoid  a  collision.  Once 
the  opposite  driver  with  a  covered 
load  of  manure  in  the  back,  lost  con- 
trol and  upset  his  sleigh  —  tipped  it 
over  strewing  the  stinky  stuff  all  over 
and  making  a  mess  of  his  date's 
dress.29 


Center  photo:  Lois  (far  right,  front)  and 
Millie  (far  left,  back)  with  their  coach  and 
teammates  on  their  high  school's  1920  basket- 
ball team. 

Millie  loved  the  sport  but  had  to 
work  hard  on  her  skills  and  she  remembered 
always  being  tired.30 

Even  though  she  was  the  team 
president,  Lois  thought  basketball  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  wished  she  had  spent  the 
time  studying  music  instead.3' 

<        Seth  and  Lois  in  a  bobsleigh  similar  to 
the  one  Lloyd  used  as  a  "team  bus"  for  taking 
the  girl's  high  school  basketball  team  to  their 
games  in  the  wintertime. 

The  bed  of  the  sleigh  EMS  ttboul  2f>  inches 
high.    We  piled  straw  one  third  of  the  way  up  and 
then  laid  quilts  on  top  of  that.   We  put  hot  bricks  to 
our  feet,  piled  on  many  more  tjudts,  put  on  all  the 
Clothes  we  could  and  sat  close  together.    We  kept 

quite  comfortable.™ 
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Lois  Meets  Seth  Bean 

While  they  were  in  high 
school,  Lois  and  Millie  both  met  and 
dated  their  future  husbands,  who  as  it 
turned  out,  were  first  cousins  to  each 
other.  Lois's  life  changed  the  night 
she  met  Seth  Bean  at  Fogg  and  Jacobs 
Dance  Hall.  She  wrote  in  her  history: 
One  night  Millie  and  I  had  gone 
to  the  dance  as  was  the  custom  up  in  the 
old  dance  hall  in  the  top  floor  of  the  Fogg 
Store  across  from  the  L.D.S.  Tabernacle. 
This  was  toward  the  end  of  my  junior 
year  of  school.  It  was  a  place  where  most 
of  the  Mormon  kids  would  meet  and  have 
a  real  fun  time  dancing.  This  night  must 
have  been  a  special  occasion  because 
Millie  and  I  and  a  close  girlfriend  (Ida 
Osgothorpe)  were  asked  to  take  care  of  the 
cloak  room  the  first  part  of  the  evening. 
An  attractive  young  man  came  in  with 
Henry  Sorenson,  my  sister  Zella's  former 
husband,  and  they  had  kidded  with  us, 
but  we  thot  [sic]  nothing  of  it.  Then  later 
while  I  was  daticing  I  noticed  the  young 
man.  He  was  a  real  smooth  dancer  and  I 
tried  to  catch  his  eye  so  he  would  dance 
with  me  but  he  couldn't  even  see  me.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  came  to  the  house  to 
take  Fern  out  for  the  evening,  and  I  knew 
I  wanted  to  meet  him  so  I  marched  into 
the  parlor  with  my  hair  down  (just  like 
the  young  girls  leave  their  hair  hanging 
now)  and  my  shoes  not  yet  laced  up. 
[Marty  years  later,  when  she  was  remi- 
niscing about  this  particular  evening, 
Lois  told  her  niece,  Thelma  Hall,  "I 
swished  my  long,  dark  hair  around  while 
he  was  there".33]  We  were  introduced 
and  he  remembered  me  and  when  he  got 
home  he  told  his  sister  he  had  the  wrong 
girl.  Then  he  quit  coming  to  the  house 
and  we  didn't  see  him  again  until  the 
24th  of  July  at  a  fun  street  dance  at  night. 
We  danced  and  had  fun  with  the  group 
and  then  he  asked  to  take  me  home. 

This  upright,  clean-cut ,  young 
man  began  to  play  a  very  special  part  in 
my  life.34 

Lois  told  Thelma  that  Seth 
courted  Fern  first  but  "Fern's  eyes 
were  elsewhere"  —  so  she  didn't  feel 
guilty  about  making  a  play  for  him. 
Lois  said  she  knew  the  first  time  she 
met  Seth  that  he  was  the  one  for  her.35 


Lois  Becomes  a  Teacher 


In  what  was  to  became  a  pat- 
tern for  several  more  family  members 
—  sisters  and  nieces  —  Lois  chose 
teaching  as  her  career,  with  Fern 
funding  her  training.36  In  Lois' 
words: 

J  graduated  from  High  School  in 
St.  Anthony  [in]  May  1921. 

Soon  thereafter,  with  six  other 
girls,  I  headed  for  Pocatello  to  take  a  nine 
weeks  course  in  Elementary  Education. 
We  were  all  homesick.  The  school  was 
not  very  well  organized,  the  weather  was 


hot  and  dry,  and  I  was  sick,  but  I  had  to 
make  good  because  I  had  borrowed  money 
to  go  therefrom  my  sister,  Fern. 

I  graduated  in  Aug.  1921  and 
received  my  diploma  allowing  me  to  teach 
one  year.  Schools  were  scarce  and  hard  to 
find  but  Miss  Wood  (the  former  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  principal 
of  the  high  school)  had  written  a  very  spe- 
cial recommendation  for  me,  and  with  it 
and  with  Zella's  influence,  I  was  hired  by 
the  Newdale  School  Board.  .  .  My  wages 
were  to  be  $90  a  month,  the  school  dis- 
trict had  no  money  and  the  farmers 
couldn't  pay  their  taxes  because  it  had 
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been  a  bad  year  for  them.  So  in  order  to 
get  some  money  we  had  to  go  to  the  dis- 
trict's bondsman  and  my  $90  was  depre- 
ciated to  $70. 

After  paying  tithing  and  board 
and  room  ($25)  there  wasn't  much  left, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  my  debt 
was  paid  to  Fern  and  I  had  saved  $90  and 
I  had  a  new  dress  and  a  beautiful  new 
suit. 

I  loved  my  students  and  1  liked 
teaching  and  1  must  have  made  good 
because  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  recommended  me  to  one  of  the 
school  boards  as  the  best  teacher  in  the 
county.  An  exaggeration  I'm  sure.  But  I 
loved  to  teach  those  children  and  was 
thrilled  to  see  them  learn  so  much  in  just 
one  year.  It  was  a  great  experience  for  me.37 

In  the  spring  of  1922  Seth 
proposed  and  the  two  began  to  make 
plans  for  marriage.38 


Lois  and  Seth  Marry 

Lois  Birch  and  Seth  Bean 
were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
on  8  Nov.  1922,  a  Wednesday. 

In  her  account  of  her  sister 
Zella's  life,  Lois  added  interesting 
details  regarding  her  own,  especially 
this  passage  regarding  her  wedding. 
She  said:  At  the  time  Seth  and  I  decided 
to  get  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  I 
remember  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with 
Zella  the  night  before,  and  of  her  council 
to  me  about  going  to  the  Temple.  She  told 
me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  people  there  would 
not  let  me  or  anyone  make  a  mistake.  I 
was  so  grateful  later  for  her  council.  She 
gave  me  the  confidence  that  my  Mother 
wasn't  there  to  give.39 

And  in  her  autobiography 
Lois  records  more  details:  Seth  and  I 
went  alone  to  Salt  Lake  and  were  married 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  without  any  fan- 
fare or  parties.   We  visited  a  few  Bean 
relatives  on  the  way  home  and  came  back 
to  Teton  and  moved  into  Father  and 
Mother  Bean's  home.   We  came  in  one 
door  as  they  went  out  the  other  on  their 
way  to  California  with  Margaret  and 
David  (Seth's  sister  and  her  husband]. 

We  didn't  have  anything  to 
move  but  my  personal  things,  a  few 
linens,  a  cow  my  parents  gave  us  for  a 


wedding  present  and  a  set  of  dishes  and 
silver  from  my  sisters.  Seth  had  a  cow 
and  heifer  and  three  horses  and  Father 
Bean  [)ames  William  Bean]  gave  us  a 
buggy  and  a  set  of  harness.  Seth  also  had 
a  2-bottom  plow  and  a  harrow  and  a 
wagon,  and  a  debt  from  a  bad  land  invest- 
ment ($25.00).  But  we  were  young  and 
happy. 

We  lived  on  the  proceeds  from 
our  cows  and  the  stored  vegetables  on  the 
farm  and  we  had  some  eggs  to  sell. 

We  fixed  up  the  old  tent  house 
and  put  a  roof  on  it  so  that  when  the  family 
came  home,  we  would  have  a  place  to  live 
by  ourselves.40 


The  St.  Anthony  Ward  is 
Split 

The  original  St.  Anthony 
Ward  was  created  at  a  special  meeting 
held  in  the  Opera  House  in  1901  by 
Apostle  Rudger  Clawson,  the  St. 
Anthony  Ward  had  grown  unwieldy 
requiring  a  division  into  two  wards 
twenty  years  later,  an  act  that  was 
accomplished  by  another  Apostle, 
Stephen  L.  Richards,  on  5  June  1921 .41 

The  St.  Anthony  1st  Ward, 


comprising  those  who  lived  north  of 
the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River, 
met  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle  —  the 
big  auditorium  and  balcony  area.  The 
St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward,  with  those 
who  lived  south  of  the  river,  occupied 
the  basement  —  the  recreation  hall 
and  stage  area.42 

The  Dave  and  Nancy  Birch 
family  —  south-siders  —  attended  the 
2nd  Ward. 

Thelma  Hall,  who  with  her 
family  lived  in  the  Birch  town  home 
temporarily  before  moving  into  their 
own  home  a  few  blocks  away,  wrote 
of  the  St  Anthony  2nd  Ward:  We  were 
three  blocks  from  the  Yellowstone 
Tabernacle,  where  our  St.  A.  2nd  Ward 
held  its  meetings  in  the  basement,  where 
benches  were  set  up  in  the  recreation  hall 
for  our  meetings.  Classes  were  held  in 
the  three  rooms  at  the  back  plus  on  the 
stage.  I  loved  that  2nd  Ward!43 


▼    The  first  Latter-day  Saint  chapel  in  St. 
Anthony,  ca.  1910. 

St.  Anthony  Mormons  built  and 
moved  into  this  32'X60',  white,  frame  chapel  in 
January  1904  and  worshiped  there  until  1912, 
when  they  began  meeting  in  the  new 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle.  When  vacated, 
the  steeple  was  removed  from  the  chapel  and  it 
was  made  into  an  apartment  house.44 
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Millie  and  Lloyd 
during  their  courting  days,  ca.  1922. 


Millie's  Church  Service 
and  Work 

At  fifteen  Millie  started  teach- 
ing in  Sunday  School  with  a  Sister 
Young,  who  was  her  role  model. 
Later,  at  16,  she  was  called  to  be  sec- 
retary in  the  St.  Anthony  Ward  MIA 
(Mutual  Improvement  Organization), 
a  position  she  held  for  two  years.    At 
nineteen,  she  was  called  to  serve  as 
the  Yellowstone  Stake  Sunday  School 
Secretary.45 

Millie  was  a  good  student. 
She  loved  books  and  enjoyed  reading 
whatever  she  could  get  her  hands  on.46 

Millie's  studious  nature  and 
attention  to  detail  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficial not  only  in  church  service,  but 
in  paying  jobs  as  well.  After  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  Millie  worked 
at  a  general  store;  she  made  change 
and  kept  the  books.  When  she 
reviewed  the  year's  inventory,  she 
found  a  discrepancy  of  $50.00  and 
was  greatly  concerned.  However,  the 
owner  told  her  not  to  worry;  that,  in 
fact,  she  had  done  better  than  any  sec- 
retary in  fifteen  years.  He  said  most 


others  were  off  ten  times  as  much.47 

Millie  also  did  secretarial 
work  for  a  judge,  a  bank,  and  at  the 
courthouse.  Then  she  was  hired  by 
George  Lowe,  a  respected  lawyer, 
when  his  stenographer  became  preg- 
nant out  of  wedlock  and  in  despair, 
committed  suicide.  She  worked  in 
the  attorney's  office  for  two  years 
writing  letters,  wills,  and  drafting 
other  official  documents.  When  Mr. 
Lowe  was  transferred  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  do  legal  work  for  the  rail- 
road, he  asked  Millie  to  go  with  him. 
However,  by  that  time  she  had  fallen 
in  love  and  declined  the  offer.48 


Millie  Meets  Lloyd  Bean 

Just  as  Lois  "swiped"  one  of 
Fern's  beaus  (Seth  Bean  —  see  p.  174), 
Millie  "swiped"  a  young  man  who 
first  dated  Lois  —  Seth  Bean's  first 
cousin,  Lloyd  Bean. 

Millie  said  she  and  Lloyd 
immediately  formed  a  mutual  liking 
for  each  other49  and  when  Lloyd 


decided  Lois  "was  not  for  me",  he 
turned  his  full  attention  to  Millie.50 
Lloyd  wrote:  Millie  looked  good  to  me 
right  from  the  start!  She  had  real  good 
sense!  She  was  even  tempered,  calm  and 
not  easily  depressed.  She  always  looked 
nice  .  .  .  always  clean  and  neat  and  had  a 
nice  choice  of  colors.51  And  Millie 
appreciated  Lloyd's  clean  habits  and 
kind  disposition.52 

Lloyd  described  their 
courtship:  We  dated  nearly  every  week 
except  when  I  worked  at  beet  thinning, 
beet  topping,  picking  potatoes  or  other 
heavy  farmwork.  Then  I  would  be  too 
tired  to  go  on  a  date. 

We  often  doubled  with  others  on 
our  dates.  Seth  Bean,  my  cousin,  was 
dating  Lois  Birch  at  this  same  time  so  we 
often  went  together. 

The  relationship  between  Millie 
and  1  developed  gradually  as  we  went 
skating  on  the  Snake  River  in  the  winter 
time,  dancing,  attending  athletic  events, 
etc.  Two  summers  we,  with  6  other  cou- 
ples, took  horses  and  went  up  Canyon 
Creek  and  camped  out  for  several  days. 
We  enjoyed  this  very  much.  Another 
time  we  took  my  dad's  first  Dodge  car , 
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a  Lloyd  Bean  sheepherding  near  the  time  he 
began  dating  Millie,  1920. 


which  had  high  wheels  and  high  pressure 
tires  and  went  to  Pincock  Springs  to  go 
swimming.  Fern  and  Zella  Birch, 
Millie's  sisters  went  with  us.  They  had 
the  time  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  Millie  lived  in 
St.  Anthony  and  I  would  have  to  drive 
the  team  of  horses  or  the  buggy  or  a  bob- 
sled to  go  to  see  her.  It  took  about  three 
fourths  of  an  hour  to  get  there  to  her 


place.53  [Lloyd  lived  in  Teton,  about  6  miles 
from  St.  Anthony.] 

Millie  loved  horseback  riding. 
She  enjoyed  fine  horses  all  her  life. 
Once  on  a  trip  to  Provo  she  and  Lloyd 
went  to  see  a  beautiful,  white  Arabian 
stallion  perform.  As  his  owner  put 
him  through  the  paces  she  was  so 
delighted.54 


Nancy  and  Millie  Receive 
Patriarchal  Blessings 

On  3  June  1923,  Nancy  and 
her  daughter,  Millie,  received  patriar- 
chal blessings  from  Yellowstone  Stake 
Patriarch  John  Donaldson. 

Nineteen-year-old  Millie  had 
been  dating  Lloyd  for  several  years, 
was  deeply  in  love,  and  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  whole  new  life.  She  undoubt- 
edly sought  her  blessing  with  an 
eager  desire  for  inspired  direction  as 
she  looked  to  the  changes  and  chal- 
lenges ahead  of  her. 

Nancy,  though,  was  fifty-two 
and  had  already  received  a  patriar- 
chal blessing  26  years  earlier  in 
Hoytsville,  Utah,  when  she  had  gone 
home  to  be  with  her  mother  at  the 
time  of  Fern's  birth.  David's  father, 
Summit  Stake  Patriarch  Richard  Birch, 
had  given  her  a  patriarchal  blessing 
on  30  April  1897.  (See  p.  72.) 

We  don't  know  why  Nancy 
sought  a  second  blessing;  it  was  an 
unusual  request  on  her  part. 

However,  a  granddaughter, 
Ann  Penfold  Baker,  Eva's  daughter, 
said  her  mother  told  her  Nancy 
deliberately  sought  another  blessing 
because  she  hoped  there  would  be 
something  different  in  it  —  a  nugget  of 
hope  that  she  might  have  a  future 
other  than  one  with  her  present  hus- 
band. Eva  told  Ann  her  mother  was 
not  happy  with  the  thought  of  being 
eternally  linked  to  David  Birch.55 

The  only  reference  to  David 
in  Nancy's  first  blessing,  which  was 
given  by  his  father,  goes: .  .  .  I  say  unto 
thee,  sister,  strive  to  lead  thy  partner  in 
life  that  he  may  understand  his  duty  and 
obligations  he  owes  to  the  Priesthood  that 
he  bears  ..." 

He  is  not  mentioned  specifi- 
cally in  the  second;  the  closest  refer- 
ence is:  "You  have  overcome  and  art 
found  worthy  to  enter  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  and  with  a  beloved  companion 
shall  you  have  sealed  upon  your  head  the 
gift  of  endless  increase  . .  Z'56 

Ann  Penfold  Baker  has  the 
originals  of  both  of  Nancy's  patriar- 
chal blessings. 
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•»■     Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean  were  married  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  12  September  1923. 

As  was  the  case  with  each  of  the 
Birch  children  (except  Eva)  David  and  Nancy 
did  not  attend  Lloyd  and  Millie's  wedding. 
The  Birch  children  were  each  married  in  Utah 
in  either  Logan  or  Salt  Lake  City  —  a  long  trip 
for  the  family  in  those  days.  Livestock  had  to 
be  fed  and  cows  milked  morning  and  night. 
Additionally  all  but  Ernest  were  married  in 
temples  and  only  Nancy  qualified  to  partici- 
pate. So,  Dave  and  Nancy  sent  their  children 
on  alone  to  begin  their  lives  together.  The 
arrangement  may  not  have  been  what  they 
would  have  preferred,  but  it  was  the  way  it 
had  to  be.  (Ruby,  Lois,  Zella,  Millie,  and  Eva 
were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple;  Jesse 
and  Reed  in  the  Logan  Temple.  Ernest  was 
married  in  Logan,  first  civilly,  then  sealed  a  few 
years  later  in  the  temple.) 


Lloyd  and  Millie's 
Engagement  and  Marriage 

Wfien  1  proposed  to  Millie  after 
three  years  of  courting,  she  told  me  I 
would  have  to  ask  her  dad.  When  I  went 
to  see  him,  he  was  up  on  the  haystack.  I 
told  him  why  I  had  come  and  asked  if  I 
might  have  permission  to  marry  his 
daughter,  Millie.  I  didn't  know  how  he 
would  respond,  whether  he'd  throw  his 
pitchfork  at  me  and  order  me  off  the  place 
or  give  his  consent.  Happily  for  me  he 
did  give  his  consent. 

We  dated  another  year  before  we 


were  married.  During  that  time  I  went  to 
work  for  the  railroad  in  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
to  earn  some  extra  money  so  we  could  get 
married.  The  workers  were  on  strike  at 
that  time  and  so  we  men  who  worked  for 
the  railroad  were  kept  right  in  the  yard. 
If  anyone  went  out  they  would  get  beat 
up  by  the  strikers.  We  were  fed  and  slept 
there.  I  earned  about  sixty  cents  an  hour. 
That  was  good  money  then.  I  sent  it  to 
St.  Anthony  to  a  bank.  In  1923  the  bank 
went  broke  and  I  lost  all  the  money  1  had 
worked  through  the  summer  to  earn.  It 
was  about  $4-500.00.  It  was  a  lot  of 
money  to  us  then. 

Millie  and  I  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  get  married  anyway.  We  went  down 
by  train  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  all  by 
ourselves.  We  walked  around  the  court- 
house several  times  and  finally  asked  a 
man  if  that  was  the  courthouse.  He 
laughed.  He  knew  why  we  were  there. 

We  stayed  in  the  hotel  that  night 
and  next  morning  —  12  September  1923. 
We  went  to  the  temple  by  7  o'clock.  We 
never  got  out  until  5:00  p.m.  that  after- 
noon. That  was  one  [long]  session!  .  .  . 
Joseph  Fieldi7ig  Smith,  who  was  then  an 
apostle,  married  us. 

.  .  .  We  returned  by  train  to 
Pocatello.  There  was  no  reception  for  us. 
I  don 't  remember  getting  any  more  than 
one  present  and  that  was  from  my  parents 
who  gave  us  an  iron.  Millie  had  dishes, 
linen,  those  things  necessary  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  household.  I  don't  remember 
having  to  buy  much  of  anything  except 
some  furniture.  Our  parents  gave  us 
some  odd  pieces  of  this,  also. 

I  worked  for  the  [Union  Pacific] 
railroad  until  the  next  spring  (1924).  We 
lived  in  a  basement  apartment.57 

Lloyd  and  Millie  then  moved 
to  one  of  Millie's  father's  farms  south 
of  St.  Anthony  for  the  summer  (1924) 
and  farmed  with  Millie's  brother, 
Ernest.  It  was  a  drought  year  and  the 
harvest  was  a  poor  one.58 
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Zella  Becomes  a  Milliner 


Divorced  and  on  her  own, 
Zella  needed  to  support  herself. 
Lois  described  her  plan  to  do  so: 
With  money  Zella  had  saved,  she  decid- 
ed to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  take  a 
course  in  Millenery  [making  and  deco- 
rating hats  for  women].  She  was  very 
skilled  in  it  and  in  about  six  weeks  she 
and  a  widow  she  met  during  the 
millinery  training  decided  to  go  in 
business  together  in  St.  Anthony.  Her 
partner  was  good  meeting  the  public, 
and  Zella  was  an  expert  in  making  and 
trimming  hats  to  suit  their  customers. 
They  soon  began  to  prosper  and  won  the 
respect  of  the  business  men  and  women 
in  the  town  and  communities  around 
the  area.  Zella  made  hats  for  three  years 
[from  1920-1923]. $9 

Zella  walked  to  work  at  her 
hat  shop  each  day  and  took  part  in 
church.  Socially,  she  sometimes 
went  with  Millie,  Fern,  and  Lois, 
when  Seth  took  them  to  dances  in 
his  sleigh.  And  she  occasionally  had 
a  date,  but  formed  no  serious  attach- 
ments. Her  health  was  not  good.60 

Zella  had  her  temple  sealing 
to  Frank  Sorenson  canceled  on  3  Feb. 
1919.61 
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Photo  above  left:  A  note  on  the  back  of  the 
photo  identified  those  in  it  as:  Nancy,  Zella, 
Mrs.  Chipman,  and  Fern,  ca.  1915. 

Zella  had  not  yet  begun  her  hat- 
making  when  the  group  photo  was  taken,  but  it 
illustrates  the  style  of  the  day,  when  men, 
women  and  children  all  wore  hats  to  church  or 
for  important  social  occasions.  It's  likely, 
though,  that  Zella  made  the  hat  Fern  is  wearing 
in  the  photo  directly  above  as  well  as  the  one 
for  Lois,  below. 


Zella,  ca.  1920. 


Lois,  ca.  1920. 
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Fern's  Notable  Career 

After  graduating  from  high 
school,  Fern  worked  at  a  dime  store 
in  St.  Anthony  for  a  while.  Then, 
wanting  to  prepare  for  a  better  job, 
she  traveled  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
attend  classes  at  a  business  college 
there.  When  finished  with  her  train- 
ing, she  worked  in  Salt  Lake  for  a 
while  but  became  dissatisfied  and 
returned  home.64 

Her  considerable  skills  were 
soon  put  to  use,  however,  in  a  St. 
Anthony  office  where  she  was 
employed  by  a  group  of  business 
men,  one  of  whom  was  a  realtor  and 
Republican  state  legislator,  Charles  C. 
Moore.  As  Mr.  Moore's  political  star 
rose,  so  did  Fern's  career.  Charles 
Moore  was  elected  governor  of  Idaho 
in  1922,  necessitating  a  move  to  Boise, 
the  state  capital.  Moore  asked  Fern, 
then  25,  to  go  with  him  and  serve  as 
one  of  his  two  secretaries.65 

Charles  Moore  was  one  of 
Idaho's  most  popular  governors. 
When  he  finished  office  and  returned 
to  St.  Anthony,  Fern  continued  as  a 
secretary  for  the  following  governor, 
H.  C.  Baldridge,  and,  in  fact,  made 
Boise  her  home  for  all  but  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life.66 

David  and  Nancy,  who  were 
staunch  Republicans,  must  have  con- 
sidered it  quite  an  honor  for  their 
daughter  to  assist  Governor  Moore 
and  his  successor  as  they  supervised 
the  business  of  the  state.    In  addition 
to  their  respect  for  Charlie  Moore's 
office,  they  also  considered  him  a  per- 
sonal friend.  In  various  letters  and 
diary  notations  we  learn  that  Dave 
swapped  pigs  with  him,67  visited  him 
when  he  was  ill,  and  interacted  with 
him  socially.68 

Myrdean,  Jesse's  wife,  sang  at 
his  political  campaign  rallys  as  well 
as  at  his  wife's  funeral  when  she  died 
in  1940. 69  She  and  Jesse  used  his  real 
estate  connections  to  look  into  farm 
possibilities  later  in  their  marriage.70 
Fern,  too,  used  her  former  employer's 
realtor  services  when  she  sold  her 
small  section  of  farm  land  in  1943.71 
She  stayed  in  close  touch  with 


Governor  Moore  and  occasionally 
had  dinner  with  him  when  she  came 
back  to  St.  Anthony  for  family  visits.72 
Once,  in  1944,  she  traveled  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  be  with  him  when 
he  was  recuperating  from  a  serious 
fall  and  resulting  surgery.73 

The  final  eighteen  years  of 
Governor  Moore's  life  were  spent  in 
solitude.  He  usually  went  to 
California  for  the  winter,  then 
returned  to  his  home  on  the  Snake 
River  in  St.  Anthony  for  the  summer. 
He  died  peacefully  on  March  19, 
1958.74 


*-    C.C.  "Charlie"  Moore,  Governor  of  Idaho, 
1923-1927. 

Idaho's  "Dirt  Farmer"  Governor  was 
loved  by  the  people  who  knew  him  best. 
Governor  Moore  was  known  for  traits  taught  to 
him  by  his  parents  in  early  childhood:  prayer 
and  scripture  study,  frugality,  thrift,  industry 
and  honesty.75 


►       Snapshots  of  Fern  during  the  time  she 
worked  in  the  Idaho  Governor's  office  in 
Boise,  ca.  1923-1931. 
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Heartbreaks 


With  the  loss  of  David's  par- 
tially disabled  brother, 
Jack,  near  the  end  of  1922, 
and  the  death  of  Ernest  and  Isolene's 
baby's  as  the  new  year  began,  1923 
was  off  to  a  rough  start.  Lamentably, 
the  stalwart  Birch  family  had  more 
bereavement  in  store  that  year. 


Ruby  &  Jick's  Succession  of 
Heartbreaks 

1923  was  a  year  of  intense  suf- 
fering for  the  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  family, 
but  the  few  years  preceding  it  had 
been  challenging,  but  fairly  normal. 

Jick's  attempt  at  dry  farming 
failed  when  the  drought  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1919  wiped  out  all  his  grain 
and  all  his  savings  (see  p.  162).  So 
Jick  and  Ruby  moved  their  brood  of 
three  children  to  Rexburg,  eleven 
miles  south  of  St.  Anthony  and  rented 
a  home.1  For  the  next  few  years  Jick 
supported  his  family  by  unloading 
railroad  cars,  farming,  and  making 
and  selling  ice  cream.  He  rigged  up 
two  ice  cream  wagons,  painted  them, 
and  bought  a  horse  to  pull  each  one. 
Jick  drove  one  and  hired  a  man  to  run 

i    Leda's  grave  in  San  Bernadino,  California, 
June  1923. 


the  other.  He  and  Ruby  made  the  ice 
cream  each  night  after  he  came  home.2 

Baby  Clifton,  whose  develop- 
ment had  been  affected  by  the  flu 
Ruby  contracted  while  she  was  preg- 
nant with  him,  grew  normally,  but  the 
motor-control  of  his  muscles  was 
slow.  When  he  was  two,  he  still  hadn't 
learned  to  crawl  or  walk  and  he  had 
to  be  carried.3 

Ruby  and  Jick  welcomed  their 
fourth  child,  a  girl,  into  the  family  on 
6  July  1921.  They  named  her  Nola.4 

Jick  did  well  with  his  ice 
cream  wagons,  but  it  was  a  seasonal 
business  and  needed  continual  hot 
weather  to  thrive  year-round.  So,  in 
the  spring  of  1922,  Jick  moved  his 
family  to  California,  the  state  he 
loved,  with  great  hopes  and  plans  for 
his  ice  cream  business.  But  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  Colton,  California,  he 
was  offered  a  different  job  at  good 
wages,  so  plans  for  his  own  venture 
faded  away.5 

The  family  was  poor  but 
happy.  Leda  began  school;  two  years 
later  Thelma  followed.  And  Clifton 
finally  began  to  walk.  All  seemed  to 
be  progressing  well  until  that  fateful 
year  —  1923.6 

Thelma  recorded  the  begin- 
ning of  her  family's  succession  of 
calamities: 

Successfully  I  completed  my  first 
grade  with  Leda  us  my  mentor.  My  parents 


were  busy,  happy,  planning  for  our  new, 
big  home.  Then  problems  began  to  arise: 
we  kids  caught  the  measles  —  the 
"German"  measles  and,  of  course,  Mama 
was  quite  confined  to  home  with  sick  kids. 
The  house  was  kept  darkened  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  protection  of  our  eyes,  and 
we  were  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  I  don't 
remember  whether  we  were  quarantined 
or  not,  but  we  were  kept  in  the  house. 
But,  at  last,  we  all  recovered  —  apparently. 
And  were  delighted  to  be  out  again!  And 
to  go  to  Church  and  Primary!  We  all 
recovered  but  Leda.7 

And  in  Ruby's  record:  It  was 
in  Colton  that  we  experienced  the  sorrow 
of  losing  Leda  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
and  nine  months.  She  contracted  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  We  did  everything  we 
could  for  her  —  called  in  six  different 
doctors.  For  a  time  we  thought  that  our 
prayers  for  her  recovery  were  being 
answered,  but  it  seemed  that  her  time  had 
come.  After  a  week  of  suffering,  she 
passed  away  on  June  12,  1923.  She  was 
buried  in  Mount  Vieiv  Cemetery,  San 
Bernadino,  California. 

Even  at  the  age  of  eight,  Leda 
had  a  good  understanding  of  the  gospel 
and  was  a  favorite  of  the  elders  and  lady 
missionaries  who  used  to  come  to  our 
home.   Both  Mormon  families  and  people 
of  other  faiths  were  very  good  to  us  during 
her  illness  and  death,  and  we  were  grate- 
ful to  than* 
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On  receiving  news  of  Leda's 
death,  Nancy  traveled  by  train  to 
California  to  help  and  comfort  Ruby 
and  her  family.9 

Then,  further  tragedy.  Just 
four  months  later,  Ruby  miscarried  a 
baby  girl.  Jick  buried  the  little  body 
on  the  ranch  of  a  friend.10 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  two 
children  in  rapid  succession  and  the 
family's  increasing  awareness  of 
Clifton's  partial  retardation,  they 
were  also  beginning  to  realize  that 
two-year-old  Nola  couldn't  hear  nor- 
mally. So  Ruby  mourned  —  not  solely 
for  Leda  and  her  infant  daughter,  but 
for  all  the  adversities  that  seemed  to 
be  crashing  in  on  the  little  family. 

Thelma  wrote:  Years  later, 
Mama  told  me  that  she  grieved  and  cried 
until,  one  night,  Leda,  all  lovely  in  white 
appeared  to  her,  said  she  was  happy, 
begged  her  not  to  grieve  or  cry  any  more! 
Mama  was  comforted.11 


▼  Thelma  (6),  Clifton  (4),  and  Nola  (2)  sit  on 
the  running  board  of  the  family  car  in  a  photo 
taken  shortly  after  Leda's  death,  June  1923. 


■^     Leda,  age  8,  not 
long  before  her  death 
on  June  12, 1923. 


•*     The  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  family  and 
Ruby's  mother,  Nancy  Birch  (far  left), 
California,  summer  1923. 

The  picture  was  taken  while  Nancy 
was  in  California  helping  the  family  following 
Leda's  death.  Ruby  was  well  along  with  another 
pregnancy  at  the  time. 

Thelma's  comments  about  this  photo: 
This  must  have  been  taken  on  a  Sunday  or  at  an 
outing  of  some  kind  for  we're  all  dressed  up  (notice 
the  hats  —  a  sure  sign  of  being  dressed-up;  this 
custom  didn't  fade  until  the  early  1930s.)  Papa  is 
holding  2-year-old  Nola.  They  were  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  Nola  had  hearing  impairment,  so  didn  't 
imitate  sounds.1* 
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Zella  Becomes  Gravely  III 


•<2  ( . 


Meanwhile,  back  in  Idaho, 
Zella  (age  28)  was  facing  her  own 
adversities.  Her  health  had  not  been 
good  for  many  years  but  in  the  early 
summer  of  1923  it  worsened.  She  had 
to  turn  down  an  opportunity  for  job 
training  as  well  as  an  offer  from  a 
family  to  join  them  on  vacation 
because  of  her  deteriorating  condi- 
tion. She  struggled  to  keep  her 
millinery  business  going  and  found  it 
difficult  simply  to  walk  back  and 
forth  to  work,  a  short  distance.13 

Lois  wrote  of  Zella' s  decline: 
In  June  1923,  our  Mother  was  called  to 
California  to  be  with  Ruby,  her  oldest 
daughter,  whose  child  had  just  died. 
Zella  had  an  appointment  with  a  Doctor 
in  Idaho  Falls  for  some  tests  and  X-rays; 
hopefully  to  determine  why  she  was  so  ill. 
Food  would  not  stay  down  and  she  was 
getting  weaker  every  day.  1  had  said  I 
would  go  with  her,  but  I  was  delayed 
because  I  felt  I  had  to  help  Mother  Bean 
(who  was  in  her  seventies)  with  the  wash- 
ing. (It  was  so  hard  for  her  to  hang  the 
clothes  on  the  line.)  So  I  was  delayed  a 
day  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  Hospital  in 
Idaho  Falls  the  next  day  about  noon,  tests 
had  been  made  and  the  first  operation  was 
over.  Zella  smiled  to  see  me  and  seemed 
okay.  Doctors  found  a  leaking  appendix 
had  done  a  lot  of  damage  to  her  intestines 
and  other  organs.  They  said  it  probably 
had  started  slowly  leaking  since  the 
appendix  attack  in  Teton  when  her  hus- 
band wouldn't  let  her  have  a  doctor  [nine 
years  earlier  —  see  p.  144]. 

But  when  1  went  in  to  see  her 
the  next  morning,  I  found  they  had  had  to 
operate  again  because  of  extreme  pain 
soon  after  I  had  left. 

They  had  to  take  the  gall  bladder 
this  time  because  it  went  bad,  too.  She 
was  in  terrible  pain  and  was  on  drugs  but 
no  drug  could  kill  the  pain.  They  had 
been  trying  all  over  the  U.S.  for  blood  to 
match  hers  but  never  were  able  to  find  a 
match.  Wlien  I  went  in  to  see  her,  she 
said,  "Lois,  1  could  not  suffer  more  if  I 
had  been  hung  on  a  cross."u 
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Zella's  Death 

Lois  continued  her  narrative: 

The  nurse  or  doctor  wanted  me 
to  phone  my  parents  to  tell  them  to  come, 
but  I  knew  Mother  was  in  California  and 
I  thought  Dad  was  at  the  Drummond 
Ranch  where  there  wasn't  a  phone.  I  was 
just  overcome.  I  couldn't  think  and  1 
just  sat  down  in  a  clwir  and  couldn't 
do  anything.  I  don't  know  how 
long  I  sat  there,  but  after  a 
while  a  nurse  came  to  me 
and  said  she  had  phoned 
our  parents  and  they 
were  coming. 

They  came 
as  soon  as  they 
could,  of  course, 
and  felt  terrible 
about  Zella's  con- 
dition. I  stayed 
in  Idaho  Falls 
with  Orea 
Tanner,  Seth's 
married  sister, 
where  I  could 
walk  to  the  hos- 
pital. Our  par- 
ents must  have 
driven  back  and 
forth  —  I  don 't 
remember. 

I  could- 
n't stay  long  in 
Zella's  room.  She 
suffered  so  much 
and  had  incision 
marks  where  they 
were  getting  drugs 
into  her  body  until  the 
wounds  began  to  ooze. 
Her  heart  was  so  strong 
it  took  nearly  two  weeks 
before  she  passed  away,  July 
5,  1923. 

.  .  .  Her  body  was  taken 
to  a  funeral  home  and  dressed  and 
then  to  her  parents'  home  in  St. 
Anthony  for  two  days. 

I  was  there  with  Mother  when 
Henry  Sorenson  came  to  the  door  to  see 
her.  1  didn't  know  whether  to  let  him  in. 
(I  knew  he  now  was  living  with  wife 
number  three.)  So  I  turned  to  see  what 
my  Mother  would  say.  She  told  me  to  let 
him  in.  So  I  had  him  come  in  and  he 
spent  several  minutes  looking  at  her  and 
commented  on  how  nice  she  looked.  Then 


as  he  turned  and  went  to  go  out  the  door, 
he  stopped  and  said,  "I'd  crawl  on  my 
hands  and  knees  if  I  could  have  her  back." 
.  .  .  He  wasn't  asked  to  be  with  the  family 
at  the  funeral;  it  would  not  have  been 


Zella  Birch 
ca.  1914 


Photo  courtesy  Twila  Davis  Bird 


Zella's  wish.  But  he  came  and  certainly 
looked  sad  as  he  hovered  on  the  side  in  the 
background. 

[At  Zella's  funeral  on  July  9  in 
the  tabernaclej  the  chapel  was  full.  Zella 
had  made  many  friends  and  many  busi- 
ness people  were  there.  Every  store  in 
town  was  closed  during  the  funeral 
although  most  of  them  were  not  L.D.S. 
Wlien  the  family  were  trying  to 
decide  on  an  extra  speaker  for  the 
funeral,  I  said,  "Why  don't  you 
ask  Patriarch  Donaldson  — 
he  seemed  to  want  to  say 
something  to  her  at  the 
time  of  giving  our 
Blessings. "  So  he  was 
asked  and 
accepted. 

In  his  short 
talk  at  the  service, 
he  said,  "I  wanted 
to  tell  Sister  Zella 
something  after  I 
had  finished  her 
blessing,  for  she 
was  such  a  noble 
spirit.  It  was 
made  known  to 
me  that  her  time 
to  leave  this  life 
on  earth  was 
appointed.  But 
every  time  I'd 
^L     (J  start  to  say  it,  I 

was  refrained  from 
telling  her.  So,  as  I 
held  her  hand,  I'd 
give  her  another 
blessing.  But  I  knew 
it,  and  I  know  she  is 
one  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven 's  choice  spirits 
and  has  been  called  home  to 
participate  in  the  blessings 
awaiting  her  in  that  Heavenly 
Sphere. " 

This  testimony  was  of 
such  comfort  to  her  parents,  and  espe- 
cially to  her  Mother  and  me. 

I  rejoice  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  and  being  a  part  of  her  life 
and  knowing  that  I  may  see  her  and 
embrace  her  again  sometime.15 

Zella  was  buried  in  the 
Wilford  Cemetery. 
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St.  ^(n/Aony.  Hda 
fane  (9,  (1)2,3 


Zella's  last  letter 

(Spelling  and  grammar 
have  been  left  unchanged.) 


[Dear  .  (fo(/i(T,  (KaAy  kjad, 

//ust  read  your  /e//er.     'ffas  sorry  /eda  Add  to  yo,  /ut  //e///y  s/te  Itc/d '  flat  mo/7// 

QOiseasc  guess  ntaly  /t  is  Aetter/or  ker  to  yo. 

uvergt/u/tg  isyine  at//  to  &arm  1/t/tuiA.    <5oa  ct-  [/iced  arc  t/tere  a/one.    {Dad  H-//e&s 
uA  {Drta/u/tand '///otoutq '. 

HAaae  same  not  very  jbleasing  new&for-uou/.    West/  to  /Tdalio  .7//lls  .77/ur.i-  Aud  t/tree 
.rrqys.     'ffas  a  s/becialist /rom  (///icnyo  t/tat  d/d  t/tc  reading.     Went  //a/A  yesti rtla/y  &r  //ad  a 
reclie/A  under  a  Q&ella  {/)on//a  ui//ue/tce.    .  7/tat's  //>///■//  t/ie  iHody  /s  jt/ut  under  a  re/aaed  u/////e//ce 
■so  //////  t//ey  are  sure  p/ye//i//y  correct.    @neu  a>ere  trying  to  Arove  t/iat  17  d/d/t  t  Itaoe  a 
(A/or/ned  {Deode/an  f/st  /2  /it.  o/  /w/oc/  Ae/o/o  stontae/tj  /////  //  /wooed  to  Ac  eoe/i  t/nc/er  an  eatra 
/arye  dose  p/ I Heuudoaua \    .  ffy  trouA/c  i/i  tl/e A/i/nary  stapes,  coca  a/'/jbc/id/ci/is .   //ou  rememoer 
f//e  attacks,  tie  year  At/ore  Hunts  married.   $t  deoelo/ted  into  acute  a/yie/ul/d:    S/nao's  //Ae  a 
co/os  fd  &  is  a  conti/utal  leakage /rom  //.     'ft 'Stick  Aas  i/i  tAcse  /as/  $  years  leekedtkru  t/te  stont- 
ae/t  6L-  intestates,  until  it  //as  (////sedan  ulcera/eds/omacA.    .  ~7Ae  cA/or/ni/y  ///  t/te  {Deode/an  a/so 
/tas  oeen  caused Ay  a/t  tdser  uducA  /s  Aoss/A/y  t/te  result  p/ tl/e  /ea/iqye/ro/n  aAAcndir.    {Doe.  said 
not/tuty  s/tort  p/<  luryery  willkelb  ///<•  cC-  t/tatt/ /7 did/i  't  nave  tt  taken  care  o/ Would mean  nerv- 
ous co/A/Ase  Aoss/AAy  sooner  or  later  according  to  nt/y  oA/A/ty  to  u/a/x/i/ p/l.    •  i aid  t/te  nervous 
co/Au/mc  toou/d  Ac  worse  f/ta/t  my -Aresent  condition  <£.-  /aas  sare^tv  come.j/H/ct  conditions 
re////////.    ^  do  said ' tlterc  toere  disturbances  tn  nt/y  A/dncys.  liver  <£-  ot/ter  organs  a/so  due  to  nt/y 
uAAcad/.t  />ttt  t/tcrc  not  serous  as  ye/  don  t  /////dstu/y/usAuAA'  u/ordj.    .  ffy  lungs  are  esAecially 
yood.   fnave  arranged  to  /><■  oSeratedoa  .  Hon.  or  /lues,  neat  toceA.    {Dad  docsn  t  like  it  muck 
moreso  on  account  pi your  Acinyyone. 

yieoa  is  /lo/Zott/eri/tyJor  vacation  now  on  about  fS  '/ul//,  /////  t/tudt  //can  talk  Iter  into 

.  fay    is/.    .  Old  t/tudt  t/  tot//  take  me  t/tat  /o/ty  even  Ac/ou/y  //  done  neat  week  to  Ac  a/de  to^  yet 
/en//  at  work  again/,    'f fill  try  &ryet .  ffyst  fmg  sister?/  to  oo  witn  n/c/or  day  or  two-.    /7/tc 

d)oc.  is/aoing  to  arrange /or  s/bcciat 'nurse /or  /st/c//>  days,  u/l/c/t  .'/ come l/ome. 

Kant  to  yo  on  .  Tc/r/n  <t-  stay  tu/t/l .  7 '  can^  yo  to  u/vrlt.  / 

Hive  nuy  -tynuiatl/y  to  (l?/d/y  &c///cA.    .'Tee/ 
sorry /or  t/te///.  out  /to Ac  t/te/y  are  a//e  to 
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Lois  and  Seth  Settle  Briefly 
at  the  Ranch 

After  their  first  year  of  mar- 
riage, which  they  spent  living  near 
Seth's  parents,  Lois  and  Seth  moved 
into  the  ranch  home  on  the  Birch  farm 
for  the  winter  of  1923-24.  Lois  said 
they  did  the  chores,  which  allowed 
her  parents  to  stay  in  their  St. 
Anthony  home  with  Eva  (17  and  in 
high  school),  without  the  daily  work 
and  worry  of  ranch  life.  The  younger 
boys,  Jesse  (14)  and  Reed  (11),  were  at 
the  ranch,  too.  They  helped  with  the 
chores  and  care  of  the  livestock.  Lois 
said  they  "stayed  with  us  and  we 
enjoyed  them  and  had  a  good  time 
kidding  with  them."16 

Lois  said  Jesse  was  a  fussy 
eater.  One  food  he  claimed  he  didn't 
like  was  cooked  rice.  Lois  said  one 
time  she  prepared  cooked  rice  for 
Seth  and  the  boys.  Seth  coaxed  and 
coaxed  Jesse  into  trying  some  and 
finally  he  did  —  said  it  tasted  pretty 
good.  Typical  kid! 

Lois  also  said  Jesse  had  wavy, 
coal  black  hair,  which  the  girls  loved 
and  he  hated.  Jesse  said  his  hair  was 
sissy  hair  and  he  didn't  want  it.  Lois 
said  one  time  he  tried  to  comb  out  the 
wave  by  combing  it  backwards.  The 
harder  he  combed,  the  wavier  it 
became.17 


Jesse  and  Reed  —  School 


one  time  when  he  and  Jesse  were 
walking  to  school  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  a  man  stepped  out  of  his 
shop  at  Orme's  Hudson  and  Essex 
Car  Dealership  and  called  him  inside. 
He  said  Reed's  nose  looked  like  it  had 
frostbite  and  told  him  to  stay  by  the 
heater  and  thaw  out.  Reed  was  con- 
cerned he  would  be  late  for  school 
but  the  gentleman  wrote  him  a  note 
to  give  to  his  teacher  explaining  the 
situation.  All  was  well.19 

Reed  told  of  another  time  he 
and  Jesse  were  going  to  be  late  and 
decided  to  just  skip  school,  instead. 
They  went  down  to  the  river  and 
played  until  about  noon  then  went 
back  to  school.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
easier  thing  to  do.20 

Jesse  completed  the  8th  grade 
then  started  high  school  the  next  fall. 
During  the  harvest  season  that  year 
he  stayed  home  to  help  his  dad.  After 
the  harvest,  when  he  returned  to 
school  no  one  seemed  to  notice  he'd 
even  been  absent.  When  he  told  his 
mother  about  it,  Dave  spoke  up  and 
said,  "Just  stay  home  then.  I'll  teach 
you  how  to  farm."  So  Jesse's  school- 
ing came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  He  didn't 
return  to  high  school.21 


When  living  at  the  ranch, 
Jesse  and  Reed  would  ride  a  horse 
into  town  each  morning,  leave  it  at 
the  townhome  then  walk  to  school. 
The  walk  from  the  Birch  family's  St. 
Anthony  home  to  school  was  about  7 
blocks.  The  route  took  the  boys  past 
the  Lincoln  School,  past  the  tabernacle, 
and  across  the  river  bridge,  which  in 
the  winter  time  was  engulfed  in  fog 
and  mist  rising  from  the  river.  (It  was 
always  the  coldest  part  of  the  walk.) 
Jesse  and  Reed  probably  had  frozen 
ears  and  cold  noses  many  times. 
From  the  bridge  they  continued  north 
and  west  past  the  court  house  and  cut 
through  the  block  to  the  Central 
School.18 

Reed  tells  the  story  of  how 
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■*     Jesse  Birch's  7th  grade  class,  Central 
School,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1923. 

Jesse  is  on  the  back  row,  second  from 
the  right.  Not  long  before  this  photo  was 
taken,  he  had  been  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  (30  Jan.  1922). 

Everyone  dressed  in  their  nicest 
clothes  for  the  photograph  —  the  boys  in  shirts, 
ties  and  coats  and  the  girls  in  their  best  dresses. 

«     Central  School,  St.  Anthony,  ID,  mid  70s. 

Built  in  1913,  this  building  replaced 
the  first  one  (on  p.  132),  which  was  torn  down 
because  of  structural  problems,    The  new 
Central  School  was  a  three  story  building. 
Grades  6,  7  and  8  occupied  the  top  floor;  the 
high  school  filled  the  middle  floor;  and  grades 
1-5  used  the  bottom,  which  also  included  a 
gymnasium.22 


SOUTHSIDERS  &  NORTHSIDERS 

The  small  town  of  St. 
Anthony  is  divided  by  the  Snake 
River,  which  flows  generally  from 
east  to  west.  As  the  city  grew  it 
became  necessary  to  split  the  school 
district  on  the  gradeschool  level  into 
two  sections  with  the  river  as  the 
dividing  line.  Elementary  school  stu- 
dents (grades  1-5)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  attended  Central  School;  on 
the  south,  Lincoln  School.  The  names 
"southsiders"  and  "northsiders"  natu- 


rally evolved  and  a  typical  rivalry 
developed.  One  year,  when  over- 
crowding at  Central  School  on  the 
north,  necessitated  that  20  northsiders 
attend  Lincoln  School  on  the  south  for 
a  year,  daily  fist  fights  erupted 
between  the  two  groups  of  students. 
As  the  students  matured  and 
left  gradeschool,  both  northsiders  and 
southsiders  attended  school  together 
in  the  larger  Central  School  building. 
Grade  school  rivalries  were  forgotten 
and  frequently  old  enemies  became 
lifelong  friends.23 
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Horses  and  Swimming 

Jesse  and  Reed  would  often 
do  their  morning  chores,  ride  double 
on  Bird,  their  saddle  horse,  two  miles 
from  their  farm  south  of  town  to  the 
family's  second  home  in  St.  Anthony, 
secure  the  horse  in  the  barn,  then 
walk  to  school.  After  school  was  over 
they  would  get  Bird  and  go  back  to 
the  ranch.  Reed  liked  to  talk  so  when 
they  got  home,  he  would  slide  off  the 
horse's  rump,  hurry  into  the  house, 
and  report  what  had  happened  that 
day.  Jesse  would  be  left  alone  to  stable 
and  care  for  the  horse  but  he  was 
somewhat  reclusive  and  probably 
didn't  mind.24 

Bird  was  a  black  mare. 
Sometimes,  when  the  boys  would  try 
to  mount  her,  she  would  bite.  They 
had  to  watch  and  be  quick  to  get  out 
of  the  way  if  she  was  feeling  feisty. 
The  boys  sometimes  hit  her  on  the 
nose  to  let  her  know  who  was  boss.25 

Once  Reed  was  riding  Bird 
bareback  galloping  through  their  field 
when  they  came  to  a  ditch,  which 
Bird  usually  jumped,  but  this  time  she 
didn't.  She  abruptly  stopped  and 
Reed  found  himself  propelled  over 
her  head  and  into  the  ditch.26 

When  Jesse  and  Reed  and 
their  friends  had  spare  time,  they 
would  go  often  down  to  the  river  bot- 
tom west  of  town  a  half  mile  or  so 
and  ride  their  horses  under  the  trees, 
then  grab  the  branches  and  let  their 
horses  ride  out  from  under  them.27 


Photo  courtesy  Twila  Davis  Bird 


In  the  summertime  the  boys 
liked  to  swim  in  the  canal.  They  had 
a  place  they  liked  to  go  which  was 
near  Ernest's  place.  They  would 
swim  in  their  birthday  suits. 
Sometimes,  when  they  got  cold,  they 
would  lay  down  naked  in  the  sun  on 
the  warm  dirt  of  the  road  nearby.  If  a 
car  came  by,  they  would  jump  back  in 
the  water.  Reed  didn't  remember 
ever  swimming  in  the  Henry's  Fork 
of  the  Snake  River,  which  ran  through 
St.  Anthony  near  the  park  —  it  was 
too  dangerous  —  though  some  family 
members  did.28 


i      This  1945  photograph  of  Jesse's  sons, 
Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  Birch,  riding  "Tip"  to 
school  in  Pass  Creek,  Idaho,  is  reminiscent  of 
their  father  and  uncle's  childhood  days  doing 
the  same  in  St.  Anthony,  twenty  years  earlier. 
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4    The  North  or  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  ca.  late  1970s. 

Thelma  Hall  Davis,  Ruby's  oldest 
daughter,  spent  her  teen  years  in  St.  Anthony. 
(That's  her,  as  an  older  woman,  sitting  on  the 
left  bank  in  the  photo.)  She  loved  to  swim  and 
spent  many  summer  days  in  the  water.  Of  this 
photo  she  wrote:  This  area  is  called  "The 
Channel"  as  the  big  river  is  here  running  thru  [sic] 

a  narrow  lava  canyon This  picture  was  taken 

from  the  river  bridge,  which  joins  the  North  Side 
and  the  South  Side  [of  St.  Anthony].  The  forested 
area  on  the  north  is  St.  Anthony  City  Park  [now 
called  Keefer  Park].  Completely  surrounded  by  the 
Snake  River,  it  is  an  island,  a  lava-bed  island.  The 
picture  is  looking  up-river  where  we  swam.29 

▼    The  front  of  a  postcard,  which  was  sent  6 
July  1916  by  Fem  Birch,  in  St.  Anthony,  to  her 
sister,  Ruby  Birch  Hall,  then  living  in  Gridley, 
California. 

This  photo  was  taken  from  a  spot 
near  where  Thelma  is  sitting  in  the  photo  to  the 
left  but  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  It 
looks  down-stream  at  the  river  bridge.  Of  this 
bridge,  Thelma  wrote:    Once  —  just  once  —  on  a 
dare,  I  jumped  off  the  big  bridge  into  the  Snake.  The 
water  doesn't  appear  to  run  swiftly  there,  it  just 
swirls  and  twists  a  bit,  and  no  one  has  found  the 
bottom.  I  didn't  either  —  1  kept  going  down  and 
down.  1  thot  [sic]  my  lungs  would  burst.  I  kept 
thinking:  "Relax,  don't  panic!"  But  1  was  fighting 
before  I  broke  surface  —  and  so  weak!30 
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►      David  Birch's  old  McCormick  Deering  binder  as  it 
appeared  on  June  5,  2007.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
the  photo  below. 

This  photo  was  taken  at  the  Birch  farm  shortly  after 
the  ranch  home  had  been  demolished  and  most  of  the  out- 
buildings torn  down.  Many  pieces  of  David's  old  farm  equip- 
ment were  on  display  in  a  corner  of  the  farm  property. 


w  An  unidentified  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  farm  family 
poses  in  their  wheatfield.  The  fanner  is  operating  a  grain 
binder  similar  to  the  one  David  used,  ca.  1930s 
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Runaway  Horses  in  the 
Grainfield 

Reed  told  about  a  time  when 
the  monotony  of  harvesting  grain  was 
spiced  with  a  little  excitement.  Ernest 
was  operating  the  grain  binder  with  a 
team  of  four  horses.  The  binder  cut 
the  grain,  tied  it  into  bundles,  then 
deposited  them  in  rows  on  the 
ground.  It  was  Jesse  and  Reed's  job 
to  take  these  bundles  of  grain  and 
shock  them  —  that  is,  make  small 
stacks  by  standing  the  bundles  on 
their  bottoms  and  making  tepee-like 
stacks  in  preparation  for  later  pick- 
up. The  shocks  would  then  be  hauled 
to  the  threshing  machine. 

On  this  day  an  afternoon 
storm  rolled  in  with  impressive  thun- 
der, lightning  and  rain.  Ernest 


stopped  the  team  and  tied  the  reins  to 
the  binder  lever,  which  was  by  his 
seat  on  top  of  the  binder.  He  then 
hopped  down  and  he,  Jesse,  and  Reed 
took  shelter  among  the  grain  shocks. 
The  well-trained  horses  remained 
steady  —  steady,  that  is  until  Ernest 
made  a  sudden  movement  and  inad- 
vertently spooked  the  already  nerv- 
ous horses.  They  bolted  through  the 
uncut  grain,  with  the  binder  in  tow. 
While  chasing  the  runaway 
horses,  the  brothers  expected  the 
worst  —  a  wrecked  binder  and  ruined 
grain.  However,  when  they  finally 
reached  the  spot  where  the  horses 
had  come  to  a  stop,  they  found  the 
only  damage  was  the  trampled  grain. 
Luckily,  the  binder  was  still  function- 
al. They  calmed  the  horses  and  con- 
tinued their  work.31 


Target  Practice 

Jesse  and  Reed  had  another 
interest  —  shooting  guns.  When 
David  slaughtered  a  farm  animal,  he 
would  feed  its  entrails  to  the  pigs. 
And  if  an  animal  died  of  sickness  or 
old  age,  its  carcass  would  be  dragged 
to  the  pigpen  for  the  pigs  to  feed  on. 
Magpies,  sparrows  and  other  birds 
were  also  drawn  to  the  carrion. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  feasting 
flock,  Jesse  and  Reed  would  often 
poke  the  barrels  of  their  shotguns 
through  knotholes  in  the  barn  and 
shoot  the  birds  —  if  lucky,  several 
birds  in  one  shot.32 
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i      Ernest  and  Isolene's  farm  home,  which 
they  lived  in  for  14  years,  from  1923-1937. 
The  photo  was  taken  many  years  after  they 
moved  out. 


▼  Gerald  Birch,  born  16  Jan.  1924,  a  year  fol- 
lowing the  birth  and  death  of  their  oldest  son, 
Near. 


Ernest  and  Isolene  Return 
to  the  Farm  Life 

Ernest  and  Isolene  moved 
onto  a  farm  a  quarter  mile  west  of 
David's  in  the  fall  of  1923,  following 
their  year's  stay  in  Pocatello,  where 
he  had  worked  on  the  railroad.33 

Their  four-room  farm  home 
didn't  have  electricity;  none  of  the 
farms  in  the  area  did  yet.  Ernest  said 
they  used  coal  oil  lamps,  which  didn't 
give  off  much  light.  However,  they 
still  managed  to  enjoy  their  evenings 
playing  cards  —  his  favorite  was 
"Solo"  —  and  reading.   But  mostly 
they  simply  visited.  He  said  people 
were  more  neighborly  then. 
"Friendly  folks  would  come  over 
sometimes  at  night  just  to  talk  and  get 
together."34 


Lloyd  and  Millie  Follow  in 
Ernest  &  Isolene's  Footsteps 

Lloyd  and  Millie,  who  also 
spent  their  honeymoon  year  living 
and  working  in  Pocatello  for  the  rail- 
road, followed  Ernest  and  Isolene's 
footsteps  back  to  the  familiar  farming 
soil  of  home,  as  well.  In  fact,  they 
moved  in  with  the  young  Birch  couple 
for  a  short  time  until  they  could  find 
housing  of  their  own. 

Lloyd  wrote:  The  spring  of 
1924  we  moved  to  a  farm  with  Millie's 
brother,  Ernest.  He  had  a  160  acre  farm 


out  of  St.  Anthony.   We  lived  with  him 
and  his  wife,  Isolene,  for  the  summer. 

Then  we  moved  into  a  house  just 
north  of  Ernest's.  It  had  very  high  ceil- 
ings. It  was  so  cold  that  winter.  My  sister, 
Ruth,  taught  school  at  Franklin,  Idaho, 
and  stayed  with  us.  Because  of  the 
intense  cold,  she  slept  with  us.  Though  I 
kept  afire  in  the  stove  all  night,  there 
would  be  ice  on  the  quilts  where  we  had 
breathed  during  the  night. 

Our  crop  this  year  was  poor 
because  we  were  short  of  water. M 


The  Birches  Welcome 
Gerald  to  the  Family 

A  year  following  the  loss  of 
their  infant  son,  Neal,  who  had  been 
born  while  they  lived  in  Pocatello, 
Ernest  and  Isolene  welcomed  baby 
Gerald  Oliver  Birch  into  their  family 
on  Jan.  16,  1924. 

Lloyd  Bean,  who  lived  with 
Ernest  and  Isolene  temporarily  when 
Gerald  was  a  baby,  wrote  in  his  history: 
They  had  a  baby  boy  named  Gerald,  who 
was  born  in  January  and  I  thought  he  was 
the  cutest  baby  I  had  ever  seen^ 
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Millie  Gives  Birth  to  Her 
First  Child,  Wanda  Bean 

On  15  June  1924,  Lloyd  and 
Millie  began  their  own  parenting 
careers  with  a  baby  girl,  Wanda  Bean. 
Wanda  was  born  in  the  Dave  and 
Nancy  Birch  farm  home  (the  same 
room  Millie  herself  had  been  born  in) 
with  her  grandmother,  Nancy  Birch, 
in  attendance. 

Concerning  Wanda's  birth, 
Lloyd  recorded:  Our  family  had  started 
while  living  the  first  spring  near  Ernest 
Birch.  Wanda  was  born  the  15  June 
1924.  The  doctor  came  to  the  home.  All 


the  children  were  home  deliveries  except 
the  last  two.  The  doctor  bill  was  between 
$25.00  to  $35.00.  The  larger  amount  was 
for  the  last  two  children  born.  The  doc- 
tors were  good  about  letting  us  pay  by 
installments.36 

Wanda  was  blessed  by  W.  D. 
Williams,  the  father  of  one  of  Millie's 
friends.37 


Arlene  Bean's  Birth  is 
Celebrated 

The  Beans  quickly  added  to 
their  little  family,  as  14  months  after 
Wanda's  arrival,  Millie  gave  birth  to 
another  daughter,  born  on  Aug.  20, 
1925.  They  named  her  Arlene  Bean. 
Lloyd  wrote:  Arlene  came  to 
us  the  20  August  1925.  Millie  went 
down  to  my  mother's  home  in  Teton 
to  have  her.  She  was  gone  for  three 
weeks.  .  .  38 

While  Millie  recovered  at  her 
mother-in-law's  home,  14-month- 
old  Wanda  entertained  herself  by 
making  a  circle  of  the  rooms  in 
the  house  and  stopping  to  play  a 
few  notes  on  the  piano  as  she 
passed  by  it  each  time.39 


i  Millie's  excitement  with  her  new- 
born baby,  Wanda,  is  evident  in  this 
photo,  1924. 


4      Proud  Grandmother  Nancy  Birch  shows 
off  Millie  and  Lloyd's  baby,  Wanda,  1924. 


▼     Papa  Lloyd  poses  with  his  daughters, 
Wanda  and  Arlene,  early  1925. 
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Photo  courtesv  Wanda  Bean  Mill 
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Dave's  two  Drummond  dry  farms 
were  located  side-by-side  five 
miles  east  of  Drummond  and  25 
miles  southeast  of  Ashton.  The 
drive  between  the  dry  farms  and 
St.  Anthony  was  about  30  miles. 
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The  Two  Bean  Families  Buy 
Dave's  Dry  Farm  Land 

David,  having  extended  his 
holdings  a  little  too  much,  gave  Lois 
and  Seth  and  Lloyd  and  Millie  the 
opportunity  to  buy  his  Drummond 
dry  farms.40  Both  couples  took  him 
up  on  his  offer.  Dave  made  the  trans- 
action workable  for  the  two  young 
couples,  who  were  both  just  starting 
out.  He  gifted  part  of  the  land  to 
them  and  allowed  them  each  to  raise 
a  crop  before  making  their  first  pay- 
ments on  the  rest. 

David  and  Nancy  transferred 
ownership  of  380  acres  of  the  dry 
farm  to  Lois  and  Seth  on  21  Dec.  1925 
for  the  sum  of  $1.00  and  "love  and 
affection"  —  an  early  Christmas  pres- 
ent designed  to  give  the  young  couple 
a  boost  as  they  began  their  life  together. 
The  rest  of  the  dry  farm  land  was  sold 
to  them  for  $4,000.00. 

On  the  same  day  they  made  a 
similar  arrangement  with  Lloyd  and 


Millie  for  a  second  dry  farm  totalling 
160  acres  adjoining  Seth  and  Lois' 
land.4i 

In  his  personal  history,  Lloyd 
Bean  wrote  of  the  land  transaction: 

We  moved  to  the  dry  farm  onto 
160  acres  the  next  spring  (1925).  I  later 
leased  more  land  from  the  state.  These 
properties  were  located  about  30  miles 
east  of  Chester,  Idaho,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Ashton.  About  one  half  of 
this  was  farmable;  the  rest  was  used  for 
pasture.  Mr.  Birch  owned  it  but  was 
about  to  lose  it  so  he  let  Seth  Bean  and 
me  contract  to  buy  the  deeded  land  from 
him.  We  were  allowed  to  raise  a  crop 
before  making  our  first  payment.  Seth 
and  his  wife,  Lois,  lived  in  a  home  about  a 
mile  east  on  their  piece  of  ground.   We 
farmed  separately42 

Seth  and  Lois  Bean  moved  to 
their  dry  farm  in  the  spring  of  1924. 
Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean  moved  out  a 
year  later,  in  the  spring  of  1925. 

During  the  years  the  two 
Bean  families  lived  on  their  dry 
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farms,  they  attended  church  in  the 
Farnum  Ward  with  a  membership  of 
about  250.  The  church  building  was 
about  ten  miles  from  their  farms. 
Because  the  county  roads  were  diffi- 
cult to  navigate  when  they  were 
snowy,  their  attendance  was  sporadic 
during  the  long,  cold  winters.43 

When  a  new  school  was  built 
between  the  Beans  and  the  hamlet  of 
Franc  Siding,  a  small  branch  was 
formed  to  enable  LDS  families  in  the 
area  to  hold  their  own  Sunday  School 
during  the  winters.  Lloyd  was  called 
as  president  of  this  branch.44 

In  1935,  after  living  on  their 
dry  farm  for  11  years,  Seth  and  Lois 
sold  it  to  Reed,  who  was  newly  mar- 
ried at  that  time  and  anxious  to  begin 
farming  on  his  own.45  He  and  his 
wife,  Eileen,  lived  there  for  two 
years.46 

Lloyd  and  Millie  kept  their 
dry  farm  for  18  years  until  1944. 47 
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f      Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean's  home  was 
located  down  in  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
,  road.  Seth  and  Lois's  home  was  a  mile  east. 


Seth  &  Lois  Life  on  the  Dry 
Farm 

With  the  gift /purchase  of 
David's  Drummond  dry  farm,  Seth 
and  Lois  moved  there  to  live  and 
raise  their  family;  they  stayed  for 
eleven  years. 

So  in  the  spring  of  1924,  Lois 
recorded,  we  loaded  all  our  belongings 
into  the  wagon  and  started  for  our  new 
home.  But  halfway  there  we  ran  into 
deep  snow  and  had  to  transfer  over  to  a 
sleigh  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way. " 

.  .  .  Our  first  year  there  we  had 
almost  a  crop  failure,  and  so  discouraged, 
but  encouraged  by  kind  neighbors,  we 
stayed  on. 

.  .  .  Winters  up  there  were  hard 
and  the  snow  was  deep.  The  neighbor- 
hood men  would  have  to  get  together  with 


their  best  teams  to  break  out  the  roads  to 
make  the  six  mile  trip  to  the  store  [in 
Squirrel]  and  back  home.  Our  Brownie 
and  Wink  were  exceptionally  good.  They 
weren't  afraid  of  any  drift.  So  they  were 
often  put  on  lead  team  to  break  the  snow. 
I've  seen  them  get  in  snow  up  to  their 
heads  and  paw  with  their  front  feet  until 
the  crust  was  broken  and  they  could 
struggle  through.  A  few  leaps  and  then 
they  would  rest  a  minute  or  two.  I've 
seen  them  many  times  quiver  and  shake 
and  so  great  would  be  their  exertion  that 
altho  [sic]  the  thermometer  may  have 
been  down  to  zero  or  below,  the  sweat 
would  be  pouring  off  them  and  they 
[would]  rest  a  minute  and  try  again.  ...  7 
had  great  respect  and  love  for  those  hors- 
es, but  as  1  saw  their  struggle  I  often  felt  it 
was  asking  too  much.  .  .  .  These  were  not 
easy  trips  for  the  men  either.  They  didn  't 


ride  through  those  drifts.  They  wallowed 
through  the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  team 
with  a  tight  line  on  them  and  also  to  give 
the  horses  encouragement.   Very  few  of 
the  women  would  go  with  them  on  such 
trips  but  I  had  no  children  so  often  went 
along.  .  .  Often  the  weather  would  be 
around  zero  and  from  20  to  25  below  and 
once  even  went  to  50  below. 

.  .  .  By  about  March  the  snow 
would  generally  be  drifted  up  to  the  tree 
tops  just  south  of  our  garden  and  house 
and  behind  a  hill.  Wlien  it  crusted  so 
Seth  could  drive  a  team  over  the  snow,  he 
woidd  load  a  sleigh  with  clean  straw  and 
fork  it  out  onto  the  drift.  Then  we  would 
have  snow  to  make  ice  cream  all  summer. 

.  .  .  Spring  came  about  early 
May  and  it  was  glorious.  Grass  and 
flowers  in  bloom  where  yesterday's  drifts 
had  been.  The  squirrels  chirped  from  the 
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tops  of  logs  or  drifts  and  all  nature  came 
alive.  And  oh  the  noises  of  the  many 
birds  each  trying  to  outsing  the  other. 
But  the  queerest  of  all  was  the  mating 
noise  of  the  drum  hens.  They  sounded 
just  like  an  old  Ford  tractor  starting  and 
then  suddenly  stopping.  I  could  hear 
them  all  around  but  so  good  were  they  at 
concealing  themselves  that  1  never  saw 
one,  but  I  was  told  the  noise  was  made 
with  their  wings. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
beavers  at  work  and  at  play.  Just  stand 
very  still  and  motionless  and  they  would 
put  on  a  show. 


The  blue  cranes  would  go  about 
their  feeding  and  the  song  birds  would  do 
their  best. 

A  canal  and  creek  and  a  swamp 
bordered  our  place  just  back  of  our  barn 
and  J  spent  many  hours  there,  watching 
nature,  or  picking  service  berries  and 
choke  cherries.  There  were  deer  up  on  the 
farm  land  and  Seth  often  surprised  them 
in  the  early  morning,  but  he  never  killed 
one  nor  would  he  tell  others  about  them 
for  fear  they  would  kill  them.   He  always 
said  he  would  rather  see  them  than  eat 
them.  They  were  so  graceful.** 


•*    Jesse  Dean  Birch,  son  of  Jesse  Birch,  pho- 
tographed this  portion  of  Birch/Bean  dry  farm 
land  near  Drummond,  Idaho,  on  Aug.  4,  2003. 


Insert:  The  Squirrel  post  office  and  general 
store,  July  3, 1997. 

Of  the  store  Lois  wrote:  The  grocery 
store  at  Squirrel  was  something!  There  you  got 
your  mail,  dry  goods,  hardware,  skis,  groceries,  any- 
thing or  everything  or  you  ordered  it  from  a  catalog 
and  it  would  be  there  in  a  week  or  two.  In  the  cen- 
ter was  a  big,  black  heater  to  warm  you  or  to  sit 
around  and  learn  the  ncivs.^ 

Lloyd  Bean  commented  on  the  estab- 
lishment in  his  history:  {The  Store]  was  run  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  had  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing here,  no  matter  what  you  needed.   It  wasn  t 
always  in  viae  because  he  didn't  have  room  to  dis- 
play anything  but  if  you  asked  him  for  a  {'articular 
item  he  could  usually  find  it.   Whenever  we  went  to 
the  store  we  -would  take  the  whole  family  and  he 
would  treat  us  all  to  a  piece  oj  candy.^ 
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Seth  &  Lois  Lose  Twin  Boys 

Nancy  welcomed  and  loved 
four  healthy  grandchildren  in  1924 
and  1925  —  Wanda  Bean  (Millie), 
Gerald  Birch  (Ernest),  Arlene  Bean 
(Millie),  and  Keith  Hall  (Ruby)  —  but 
she  also  mourned  the  loss  of  two 
others.  Out  on  the  dry  farm  near 
Drummond,  Lois  and  Seth  anticipated 
beginning  their  family  in  the  spring  of 
1925  but  complications  arose.  Lois 
wrote: 

I  took  ill  and  was  told  by  the 
Doctor  that  I'd  better  stay  with  my  parents 
where  I  could  have  help. 

Kind  friends  by  the  name  of 
Swan  and  Alice  Peterson  took  Seth  in         8 
that  winter  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  He  I 
helped  them  and  gave  them  the  produce      I 
from  the  cows  and  chickens. 

In  March  my  condition  became     f 
so  serious  that  I  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  \ 
at  Idaho  Falls,  where  after  several  days  of  | 
experimentations,  a  Caesarean  Section 
was  performed  to  save  my  life  because  of 
Uremic  Poisoning. 

To  everyone's  astonishment  there 
were  Twin  boys,  born  15  Mar.  1925. 
Today  Doctors  would  have  known  [how 
to  care  for  the  premature  infants]  but 
things  were  still  rather  primitive  then. 
No  X  Rays  etc,  no  drugs  as  now.  But 
our  joy  was  short  lived  for  in  twelve 
hours  Wayne  had  passed  away,  Mar.  16, 
1925  and  two  weeks  later,  Mar.  29,  1925, 
Dwayne  had  passed  away. 

I  wasn't  permitted  to  see  Wayne 
as  I  was  too  ill,  but  Dwayne  was  a  tiny, 
very  sweet,  and  perfectly  shaped  little 
"Bean"  baby. 

Their  wonderful  father  made 
coffins  of  wood  for  them  and  my  mother 
dressed  them  and  then  with  the  help  of 
our  old  and  dear  friend  Pres.  John  White 
they  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
Wilford  Cemetery  in  the  David  Birch 
family  plot.51 

Seth  and  Lois  borrowed 
money  from  Nancy  to  pay  birth  and 
burial  expenses.  Fortunately  their 
next  crop  was  a  good  one  and  they 
paid  her  back  at  harvest  time.52 


Lloyd  and  Millie  Move  to 
the  Dry  Farm 

Lloyd  and  Millie  moved  to 
their  dry  farm  adjacent  to  Seth  and 
Lois'  in  the  spring  of  1925  and  began 
working  the  land. 

In  his  personal  history,  Lloyd 
Bean  presented  an  overview  of  their 
years  on  the  dry  farm  [unedited]: 

The  very  first  trip  I  made  to  the 
dry  farm  I  made  with  a  team  and  bob 
sleigh.  When  I  got  to  Conant  Creek  I  got 
stuck.  The  horses  were  tired  and  my 
brother  and  I  coidd  not  get  them  to  pull 
us  out.  Mr.  Peterson  saw  us  and  came  to 
our  aid  with  his  team.  He  invited  us  in. 
We  were  tired  and  cold.  The  warmth  of 
his  home  fire  seemed  so  good.  Then  we 
went  on  to  our  house  and  built  afire. 

Another  time  I'd  been  down  to 
Teton  to  trade  wheat  for  flour  at  the  old 
grist  mill.  I  stayed  the  night  with  my 
folks.  It  was  a  very  cold  night.  I  started 
for  home  early  the  next  day  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  our  property  line  I  thought 
I'd  freeze.  My  hands  were  so  cold  I 
couldn't  hold  onto  the  reins  any  longer  so 
I  just  let  the  horses  go  and  soon  they  got 
me  home.  Millie  had  afire  going  and 
some  warm  food.  How  glad  1  was  to  get 
home  that  day!53 

The  first  trips  to  St.  Anthony 


were  made  by  team  and  buggy.  It  would 
take  about  four  hours.  When  we  drove 
cattle  it  would  take  all  day. 

The  first  spring  I  plowed  and 
planted  80  acres  but  it  was  a  poor  year 
and  we  only  raised  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  had  a  hard  time  for  several 
years.  The  next  year  the  grain  froze  in 
the  middle  of  August  so  again  the  crop 
was  not  very  good.    Mr.  Peterson,  our 
neighbor,  threshed  for  us  the  first  years. 
Then  Seth  and  I  bought  a  thresher  together 
but  this  didn't  work  out  so  I  bought  a 
used  one  for  my  own.  The  thresher  was 
run  by  a  tractor  on  a  belt.  We  threshed 
right  into  wooden  granaries.  When  one 
was  full  we  moved  to  another. 

We  had  to  hand  shovel  the  wheat 
out  into  the  bobsleigh  in  the  whiter  when 
we  sold  it.  It  was  hauled  over  to  the  rail- 
road track  at  Franc  Siding  about  3  miles 
from  our  farm.  We  got  about  $1.60  a 
bushel  for  good  grain.  (One  year  during 
the  depression  we  sold  it  for  16c  a 
bushel.)  We  had  shoveled  again  the  grain 
from  the  bobsleigh  into  the  box  car  and 
then  shoveled  it  to  the  back  of  the  boxcar. 
I  believe  this  contributed  to  the  back 
trouble  I've  had  through  the  years.54 

Those  first  years  on  the  dry  farm 
we  lived  on  the  milk  from  three  cows  and 
eggs  from  our  few  chickens.  The  bare 
necessities  which  we  did  not  grow  or  pro- 
duce, we  got  from  Johnson's  Store  at 
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]uirrel,  Idaho.  We  had  our  own  meat, 
which  was  a  big  help,  too.  In  the  winter 
I'd  slaughter  a  beef  and  it  was  so  cold  it 
stayed  frozen  all  winter.  For  the  summer, 
I  cured  our  pork  by  making  a  barrel  of 
brine  and  putting  the  hams  and  bacon 
into  it.  When  it  was  ready  I'd  take  it  out 
and  soak  it  in  clear  water  overnight.  This 
would  remove  some  of  the  outside  salt.  I 
also  had  a  smoke  house  to  smoke  the  pork. 
The  cured  meat  was  then  wrapped  and 
put  into  wheat  in  the  granary.  When  we 
needed  it,  it  was  brought  out.  It  would  be 
covered  with  heavy  mold,  but  when  this 
was  trimmed  off  the  meat  underneath 
was  tender  and  delicious.  My  sausage 
was  some  of  the  best  around. 

We  had  a  small  garden  [smaller 
than  they  would  have  liked]  because  we 
had  to  carry  water  to  it.   We  raised  peas, 
carrots,  and  radishes.   We  got  much  of 
our  garden  produce  from  my  Dad  in  the 
summer.  He  raised  a  real  good  garden  as 
did  some  of  Millie's  family.  They  were  all 
generous  to  us  with  what  they  had. 

Millie  did  much  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  would  last  us 
through  the  year.   We  made  our  own 
sauerkraut  which  was  very  good. 

We  had  no  electricity,  running 
water,  inside  plumbing,  telephones,  not 
even  radios,  at  first.  Electricity  came  to 
our  area  before  we  left  [in  1944}  but  we 
did  not  connect  up  to  it.   We  had  a  gaso- 


line lantern,  which  burned  two  mantles 
for  light.  We  hauled  wood  from  the  timber 
for  cooking  and  heating  our  home.55 

Bathing  was  done  in  a  round  tub 
once  a  week.  The  water  was  heated  on 
top  of  the  stove  in  a  large  oblong  pan  and 
in  a  reservoir  which  was  attached  to  the 
kitchen  range.  The  children  all  bathed  in 
the  same  tub  of  water.   Washing  was  done 
in  a  hand  turned  washing  machine  for 
about  4  or  5  years.  Later,  we  got  a 
Maytag  with  a  gas  motor  and  a  wringer. 
Millie  made  her  own  soap  with  grease 
drippings,  lye,  and  water.56 


i  Lloyd  Bean  harrowing  —  breaking  up  dirt 
clods  and  removing  weeds  —  with  a  team  of  8 
horses  on  his  dry  farm,  1926. 

1  farmed  with  horses  for  about  five  years. 
I  had  nine  horses  that  worked  well  together.  1  sold 
them  for  less  tlian  $300.00  for  all  of  them.  1  bought 
an  Allis  Chalmer  tractor  for  about  $3000.00.  This 
made  it  possible  to  take  on  additional  land  and  run 
the  farm  more  efficiently  and  faster.  57 


Being  on  the  dry  farm  was  like 
being  on  top  of  the  world  —  that  is  how 
it  made  me  feel.  I  still  get  this  feeling 
even  today  when  I  go  back.  [Lloyd  dictat- 
ed this  at  age  82.]  Springtime  on  the  dry 
farm  was  such  a  beautiful  time  of  the 
year.  The  quakies  coming  into  leaf  with 
the  tender  green  color  and  the  many  wild 
flowers  in  bloom  —  some  of  which  were 
the  buttercups  and  wild  violets,  blue  bells, 
and  Indian  paintbrush.  Each  season 
seemed  to  have  its  special  charm.  The 
rich  yellow  of  the  quaky  leaves  in  the  fall 
were  also  something  to  behold. 

We  lived  on  the  dry  farm  [as  a 
family]  until  1940,  about  15  years.58 

(The  Beans  owned  the  dry 
farm  until  1944  but  during  the  last 
four  years  —  from  1940-1944  —  the 
family  lived  in  St.  Anthony,  while 
Lloyd  continued  to  work  the  dry  farm 
alone  in  the  summers. 


▼     Lloyd  Bean  cutting  and  binding  grain,  ca. 
1926. 

I  In  those  first  years}  We  cut  the  grain 
with  a  binder  and  put  it  into  shocks.  I  cut  all  day 
and  shocked  at  night  until  midnight.  We  were  too 
poor  to  hire  help.5** 
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Skiing  to  School 

During  the  winters,  the  cold 
and  snow  often  kept  the  Lloyd  and 
Millie  Bean  family  from  attending 
church  at  the  Farnum  Ward,  which 
was  ten  miles  away.  They  regretted 
that,  but  the  snowy  weather  had  its 
advantages.  Lloyd  explained: 

The  snow  depth  on  the  dry  farm 
would  be  anywhere  from  one  and  a  half  to 
six  feet  deep  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  There  were 
two  or  three  winters  we  had  from  five  to 
six  feet  of  snow  —  that  was  measured  in 
the  trees  where  it  had  not  drifted.  Most 
winters  it  covered  the  fences. 

Often  in  the  early  spring 
(March)  as  the  snow  melted,  it  would 
freeze  so  hard  at  night  I  could  go  any- 
where with  the  horses  and  they  would  not 
sink.  This  was  the  time  of  year  I  generally 
covered  a  large  snoiv  hank  on  a  north 
facing  slope  with  four  or  five  loads  of 
straw.  Tliis  preserved  the  snow  all  summer 


until  about  August  so  we  had  homemade 
ice  cream  all  summer.  I  sure  liked  that 
stuff  even  though  the  freezer  had  to  be 
turned  by  hand. 

We  had  good  time  skiing  in  the 
moonlight  as  a  family  this  time  of  year. 

All  of  the  children  (who  were  old 
enough)  learned  to  ski  while  we  lived  on 
the  dry  farm.  They  skied  on  big  wooden 
skies  back  and  forth  to  school.  It  was 
hard  work  going  up  the  hills  but  coming 
down  them  was  great.  It  was  mostly 
uphill  to  the  school  so  they  would  have  to 
do  turkey  tracks  (««)  to  keep  from 
slipping  backward.  Sometimes  I  would 
haul  them  to  school  in  the  sleigh  and  they 
would  ski  home.  They  enjoyed  holding 
onto  a  pull  rope  and  skiing  behind,  weav- 
ing back  and  forth  across  the  sleigh  track. 

Wlien  the  kids  got  to  school,  they 
would  stand  their  skies  up  in  the  snow 
around  the  schoolhouse.60 

While  remembering  those 
childhood  winter  days,  Wanda  wrote: 
It  seems  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  skis 


when  we  were  small.  .  .  .  I  remember  ski- 
ing [to  school].  We  had  to  go  through 
two  or  three  groves  of  trees.  It  seems  that 
every  morning  you  could  see  fresh  foot- 
prints in  the  snow  of  the  animals  and 
birds,  such  as  rabbits,  coyotes,  and  mag- 
pies, etc.  My  imagination  kind  of  kept 
working  so  I  really  kept  my  eyes  open.  .  . 

.  .  .  [At  school]  we  would  spend 
our  recesses  and  noon  hours  skiing  or 
riding  sleighs.  The  teacher  would  get 
aggravated  with  us  because  it  would  take 
us  five  minutes  or  longer  to  get  back  to 
the  school.61 

Lloyd  described  a  winter 
incident,  that  may  not  have  been 
amusing  at  the  time,  but  brought 
smiles  years  later  to  those  who  heard 
him  tell  the  story.  He  said:  Between 
the  school  house  and  the  home  of  the 
teacher  a  cistern  had  been  formed  and 
cemented  during  the  summer.  It  had  a 
wooden  barrel  with  both  ends  out  in  the 
top  of  it.  On  top  of  that  was  a  cardboard 
to  cover  the  opening.  As  the  winter  pro- 
gressed the  barrel  and  the  cardboard  were 
covered  with  snow  and  soon  its  presence 
was  forgotten  by  the  children.  As  they 
went  out  to  ski  on  the  hill  to  the  north- 
west of  the  school  unknowingly  they  skied 
right  over  the  barrel  top.  One  day  Arlene 
and  her  two  friends  decided  to  walk  out  to 
the  hill  instead  of  skiing  and  they  walked 
along  the  ski  track.  [One  of  Arlene' s 
friends]  was  in  the  middle  and  as  she 
stepped  on  the  cardboard,  it  gave  way  and 
she  landed  in  about  18  inches  of  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern.  It  scared  her  to 
death.  She  skinned  her  shoulders  and  hit 
the  crazybones  on  her  elbows  which 
caused  a  lot  of  pain.  A  father  was  called 
by  phone  and  he  brought  a  rope  to  pull 
her  out.  Everything  turned  out  all 
right.62 


i     Wanda  (left)  and  Arlene  with  their  wood- 
en skis,  ca.  1932. 

Arlene  and  I  had  our  first  skis  before 
we  started  to  school.  They  were  five-footers 
[five  feet  tall  made  of  pine].63 
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Eva's  High  School  Years 

Of  her  late  teen  years,  Eva 
recorded: 

My  high  school  years  were  a 
very  happy  part  of  my  life.  1  had  many 
friends  and  participated  in  many  activi- 
ties. I  had  some  very  good  teachers  and 
enjoyed  school. 

Our  superintendent  was  a 
woman,  Miss  Wood.  She  was  a  large 
woman,  rather  masculine.   She  did  her 
job  well  and  we  listened  when  she  spoke. 
Friday  morning  we  always  had  an 
assembly  and  sang  songs  and  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Miss  Wood  had  a  very 
strong  voice.  When  we  sang  we  tried  to 
drown  out  her  voice  but  we  couldn't.  I 
played  basketball.  I  never  was  very  good 
but  enjoyed  it.  We  did  our  dressing  in 
Miss  Wood's  office.  We  had  a  big  tin 
flour  can  in  the  corner.  This  was  the 
receptacle  for  our  playing  clothes.  One 
girl  would  get  into  the  big  can  and  out 
the  clothes  would  come  flying  in  all 
directions.  When  we  were  through  play- 
ing all  the  clothes  returned  to  the  same 
can.  Can  you  imagine  how  they  looked? 
We  didn't  have  uniforms,  just  bloomers 
and  a  blouse.  Anyway,  we  had  fun. 

Dancing  was  our  main  pleasure. 
We  always  danced  every  Saturday  night 
at  the  public  dance  hall.  Sometimes  we 
danced  Friday  night,  too,  at  the  school. 
In  my  day  it  wasn't  necessary  to  have  a 
partner  to  attend  a  dance.  Most  of  the 
time  a  group  of  girls  would  go  together. 
We  danced  with  everyone  we  knew  and 
sometimes  with  those  we  didn  't  know. 
Sometimes  we  paired  off  to  go  home  and 
sometimes  not.  If  we  went  out  of  town  to 
a  dance  we  generally  went  with  a  partner 
but  danced  with  everyone  we  knew  in  the 
hall.  For  five  or  six  years,  a  week  never 
went  by  without  a  dance.M 


Eva  Becomes  a  Teacher 

After  finishing  high  school  in 
May  1924,  Eva  immediately  entered 
Albion  "Normal  School"  in  south 
central  Idaho  to  learn  how  to  teach. 
(A  normal  school  or  teachers'  college 
is  an  educational  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers.  Its  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish teaching  standards  or  norms, 
hence  its  name.65) 


After  only  one  summer  of 
training,  she  began  teaching  in  a  one 
room  school  in  Ora,  near  Ashton.  She 
lived  with  a  family  of  five  in  their 
three-room  home  and  was  paid  $100  a 
month.    Besides  teaching  she  also  did 
the  janitor  work,  hauled  drinking 
water,  and  built  fires  to  keep  the 
school  warm.66 

One  student,  who  attended 
the  Ora  school  near  the  time  Eva 
taught,  wrote:  It  was  quite  a  job  to  get 
to  the  cold  schoolhouse  on  dark  winter 
mornings  and  stoke  the  fire  in  the  pot-bel- 
lied stove.  The  room  had  a  high  ceiling 
and  took  a  long  time  to  warm  up.  Many 
times  we  kept  our  coats  on  until  nearly 
noon.® 

Twelve  to  fifteen  students  in 
six  grades  were  lumped  together  in 


the  single  classroom.  Eva  wrote:  /  had 
four  little  first  graders.  I'm  afraid  they 
didn't  learn  much  as  I  didn't  know  how 
to  teach  them.  .  .  .  I  decided  by  spring  if  I 
were  going  to  teach  school  I'd  better  go 
back  to  school  and  learn  how,  then  find  a 
better  location.6* 

So  she  did.  The  following 
summer  (1925),  Eva  borrowed  money 
from  her  older  sister,  Fern,  who  was 
working  for  Governor  Moore  in 
Boise,  and  returned  to  Albion  Normal 
School.  By  working  hard  and  taking 
more  classes  than  required,  Eva  was 
able  to  finish  the  two-year  teacher- 
training  program  by  August  1926.  In 
September  of  that  year  she  was  hired 
to  teach  5th  grade  in  Hagerman, 
Idaho,  where  she  would  soon  settle 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.69 
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The  Jick  Hall  Family  Moves 
to  Salt  Lake  City 

In  the  spring  of  1924  Jick's 
work  gave  out  in  California  so  he 
moved  Ruby  and  the  children  back  to 
Utah,  where  he  got  work  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Thelma  wrote: 

It's  strange,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  actual  moving  though  I  remember 
the  house  we  moved  into:  at  one  side  of  it 
was  a  huge  undeveloped  field  in  which 
the  weeds  grew  way  high  —  as  tall  as  a 
man.  And  thick!  It  was  a  veritable  jungle, 
mysterious  and  fun.  There  was  a  row  of 
tall  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 

But  Mama  hated  that  home.  The 
very  first  day  we  moved  in,  my  parents 
worked  hard,  but  didn't  have  all  the  beds 
set  up  that  night,  so  they  simply  made 
J  beds  on  the  floor  for  us  3  kids.  Fun!  But 
|  in  the  night  I  began  to  itch  and  scratch  as 
I  did  Clifton  and  Nola.  We  just  couldn't 
sleep.  Papa  got  up  and  turned  on  the 
lights.  And  then  they  saw  —  bedbugs! 
On  the  walls,  on  us  kids!  Bedbugs  every- 
where! Mama  had  never  met  bedbugs 
before,  but  Papa  undoubtedly  had  in  his 
sad  years  of  wandering,  sleeping  most 
anywhere. 

With  no  place  to  retreat  to,  my 
parents  spent  much  effort  fighting  bedbugs 
all  the  months  we  lived  in  that  house: 
Mama  boiled  clothes  and  bedding, 
scrubbed  walls  and  woodwork  with  lysol- 
water,  stuffed  lye  in  cracks.  But  bedbugs 
are  hardy  and  prolific  —  there  were  fewer, 
though. 

Nearby,  that  big  weed-jungle 
worried  my  parents  as  much  as  it  fasci- 
nated me,  an  innocent  7-year-old  girl. 
There  were  mysterious  trails  winding, 
beckoning.  And  I  wouldn't  be  alone  for 
quiet  5-year-old  Clifton  always  tagged  me 
everywhere.  Our  parents  warned  and 
warned  us  —  especially  me  —  not  to  go 
out  of  sight.  Mama  moved  all  of  her  work 
that  she  could  outdoors  in  the  shade  of  the 


i    Grandmother  Nancy  Birch,  her  daughter, 
Ruby  Birch  Hall,  and  her  grandchildren: 
Thelma  (almost  8),  Clifton  (5),  and  Nola  (3), 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1924. 

Of  this  photo  Thelma  wrote:  This  is 
the  only  picture  1  have  taken  about  the  time  of  my 
baptism,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut.71 


big  trees  so  she  could  keep  an  eye  on  us. 
And  Papa  was  unusually  stern  with  me! 
So,  when  school  started  that  fall 
Mama  was  relieved  to  have  me  accounted- 
for  most  of  the  time.   But  the  school 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  with  me  for 
I  was  a  transfer  from  the  "liberal" 
California  schools!  And  Utah  schools 
were  much  more  conservative.  The  first 
month  I  was  bewildered  by  being  shifted 
from  room  to  room.  At  last  the  principal 
decided  that  I  could  handle  3rd  grade 
work,  so  finally  they  left  me  right  where  I 
should  have  been. 

As  soon  as  he  could  afford  to, 
Papa  moved  us  to  a  better  neighborhood; 
but  some  of  those  hated  bed  bugs  moved 
with  us,  probably  in  mattresses  and  the 
joints  of  furniture,  so,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Mama's  fight  continued  —  inspections 
were  frequent. 

This  home  was  small  and  humble 
for  Papa  was  really  struggling  to  make  a 
living:  carpenter  jobs  were  scarce.  He  got 
a  job  trying  to  sell  Hoover  vacuums  for  a 
while.  He  started  an  ice  cream  route 
again.  I  remember  Papa  and  Mama 
making  ice  cream  at  nites  in  our  kitchen. 
Papa  rigged  up  a  connection  so  Mama's 
washing  machine  turned  the  ice-cream 
freezer.  We  3  kids  ate  ice  cream  so  much 
that  I've  never  liked  it  much  since. 

We  now  had  a  big,  long  back 
yard  that  extended  down  to  the  Jordan 


River.  Shortly  after  we  moved  into  that 
area,  Papa  baptized  me  in  that  Jordan 
River  at  the  back  of  our  place.  I  had 
turned  8  years  old  on  27  Sept.  1924,  and 
on  a  cold  day  —  1  Nov.  1924  (a 
Saturday)  —  I  was  baptized  all  alone  by 
my  Father.  I  was  confirmed  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  2  Nov.  1924  in  the  Cannon 
Ward  by  my  Father.70 


St.  Anthony  Modernizes 

With  automobiles  quickly 
replacing  the  horse  and  buggy  for 
transportation  in  the  early  1920s,  St. 
Anthony  was  forced  to  accommodate 
the  change.  In  April  1922  the  local 
newspaper  reported  "The  city  council 
ordered  the  hitching  posts  to  be  removed 
from  Main  Street.  The  improvement  is  so 
great  people  hardly  recognize  the  business 
section.  Hitching  posts  have  been  set  up 
around  the  outside  blocks  to  give  farmers 
and  others  ample  room  to  tie  up  their 
teams  while  in  town.72 


▼      Sleighs  line  Bridge  Street  in  St.  Anthony 
in  a  winter  photo  taken  before  hitching  posts 
were  removed  and  horse-drawn  conveyances 
were  relegated  to  the  side  streets  to  make  way 
for  automobiles,  ca.  1920. 
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Electricity  Comes  to  the 
Birch  Farm 

Reed  remembered  electrical 
power  lines  being  strung  to  the  farm 
in  about  1925.73  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing lighting  in  the  house  and  barn, 
electricity  also  modernized  water 
usage.  Dave  replaced  his  problematic 
old  gas  engine,  which  had  powered 
the  barnyard  water  pump  previously 
with  a  more  reliable  electric  pump. 
He  also  had  Jesse  and  Reed  dig 
trenches  and  lay  water  pipes  to  the 
house,  the  barn  and  several  outbuild- 
ings. They  dug  the  trenches  six  feet 
deep  to  keep  them  from  freezing  dur- 
ing winters  when  temperatures  some- 
times plunged  to  30  degrees  below 
zero.  For  the  first  time  Nancy  could 
get  water  from  a  tap  in  the  house 


instead  of  trudging  out  to  the  old 
pump  with  bucket  in  hand.74 

Additionally,  electrical  power 
opened  the  new  world  of  radio  to  the 
Birches.  David  probably  purchased  a 
home  radio  as  soon  as  the  installation 
of  power  lines  made  the  luxury  pos- 
sible. The  advent  of  home  radios  was 
just  beginning  and  he  was  always 
ahead  of  the  curve  when  it  came  to 
modernizing. 

Ernest,  who  by  this  time  had 
a  home  of  his  own  nearby,  said,  / 
remember  the  first  radio  we  had  after  we 
got  married.  That  was  kind  of  a  box 
affair  with  a  horn  on  it.  It  looked  like  a 
phonograph  but  it  was  a  radio  and  we 
could  get  sound  through  it.  We  used  to 
listen  to  Amos  and  Andy  on  it  all  the 
time.75 

Eva's  earliest  memories  were 


of  a  wireless  radio:  J  remember  the  first 
radio  I  ever  saw.  I  was  in  high  school, 
probably  a  junior  [1923-24].  One  had  to 
use  ear  phones,  so  only  one  person  could 
listen  at  a  time.76 

It  took  some  families  a  while 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  new  technology. 
Reed  tells  of  a  time  when  they  were 
visiting  at  Aunt  Ville's  (Nancy's  sister, 
Flavilla  Garn  Wright)  at  their  farm 
adjacent  to  the  Birches  on  the  east. 
The  two  families  gathered  around  the 
Wright's  new  radio  to  listen  to  a  pop- 
ular program.    When  it  was  finished, 
Uncle  Henry  Wright  not  only  turned 
off  the  dial  on  the  front  of  the  radio 
but  also  disconnected  the  electrical 
cord's  pronged  plug  from  the  outlet 
on  the  wall.  When  asked  why  he  had 
pulled  the  plug  he  explained  the 
radio  would  continue  to  use  energy 
and  drive  up  his  electrical  bill  if  he 
didn't.77 

The  Birches  used  the  radio  to 
relax  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  their 
outside  work  was  done.    They 
specifically  enjoyed  the  following 
programs:  Amos  and  Andy,  a  wildly 
popular,  15-minute  comedy  series, 
which  featured  two  white  performers 
impersonating  Blacks  in  clever 
sketches;  The  Grand  Ole  Opry,  a 
country  music  program  originating  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  which  show- 
cased many  talented  performers  and 
comedians;  Jack  Benny,  a  comedian 
whose  on-air  persona  was  a  penny- 
pinching  tightwad  who  played  the 
violin  badly;  and  of  course,  LDS 
General  Conference  sessions  broadcast 
twice  a  year.78 

Radio  broadcasting  of 
General  Conference  began  in  1923 
and  was  very  successful,  except  for 
during  one  October  session,  when  the 
radio  signals  were  temporarily 
switched  and  conference  listeners 
received  seven  minutes  of  play-by-play 
account  of  a  World  Series  baseball 
game.79 

Additionally,  a  telephone  was 
installed  at  the  farm,  the  type  with 
the  mouthpiece  attached  to  a  box  on 
the  wall  and  a  heavy  earpiece,  which 
hung  on  a  receiver  hook,  connected 
by  a  cable.80 


This  radio  is  similar  to  the  one  the  Birches  owned. 
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Esther  Ann  Eldredge  Gam,  not  long 
before  her  death  in  1925. 

Esther  is  wearing  the  Pioneer  Jubilee 
pin  and  commemorative  ribbon,  which  had 
been  presented  to  her  in  1897  to  honor  her 
status  as  one  of  the  original  pioneers  to  enter 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847.  (See  p.  73.) 

Photo  courtesy  Wanda  Bean  Miller 


Nancy's  Mother,  Esther 
Ann  Eldredge  Garn,  Dies 

On  Thursday,  March  5,  1925, 
Nancy's  mother  Esther  Ann  Eldredge 
died  nineteen  days  short  of  her  86th 
birthday  in  Coalville,  Utah.  Her 
funeral  was  four  days  later.    Esther 
was  buried  in  the  Coalville  cemetery 
next  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Garn, 
who  had  died  five  years  earlier.81 

Nancy  evidently  was  with  her 
mother  during  her  final  days  in 
Hoytsville  as  was  her  sister,  Amanda 
Garn  Meadows,  who  lived  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho.  Esther's  physical  and 


mental  condition  was  apparently  dis- 
tressful for  Nancy,  whose  emotions 
were  understandably  taut  as  she 
attended  her  dying  mother.    Leone 
Garn  McQueen,  the  daughter  of 
Nancy's  brother  Edmund,  was  also  at 
Esther's  bedside  and  reported  that 
when  Nancy  asked  her  mother  if 
there  was  anything  she  could  do  for 
her,  Esther  replied,  "Hang  me  in  a 
tree  and  let  the  crows  pick  my 
bones."  Alarmed  and  perplexed, 
Nancy  uttered  an  expletive  and 
abruptly  left  the  room.82 

After  Esther's  funeral,  when 
the  family  gathered  to  sort  out  their 
parents'  belongings,  there  were  many 


things  Nancy  wanted  to  bring  back 
home  to  Idaho  but  David  refused, 
saying  they  didn't  have  room;  they 
were  traveling  by  train.    When  every- 
one had  taken  what  they  wanted,  it  is 
said  they  took  the  rest  of  Esther's 
things  outside  and  burned  them  to 
avoid  future  contention  regarding  who 
got  what.83 
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A  New  Generation 


Those  who  knew  David  Birch 
recognized  his  abilities  as  a 
successful,  progressive  farmer. 
From  his  earliest  homesteading  days 
in  the  1890s  he  had  proven  his  deter- 
mination, his  willingness  to  work 
hard,  and  his  ability  to  adapt  to 
change  and  embrace  newer  and  better 
farming  practices.  He  steadily 
acquired  more  and  more  land  using 
hired  help  and  his  growing  family  to 
farm  it.  As  his  children  began  to 
court  and  marry,  his  ambition  was  to 
provide  the  new  families  with  what 
he  saw  as  the  ideal  life  —  prosperous 
farm  life.  His  desire  was  to  see  his 
sons  and  sons-in-law  build  on  the 
foundation  he  was  laying  for  them. 
To  that  end,  he  provided  opportuni- 


i    David  Birch,  standing  in  the  pigpen 
behind  an  outbuilding  on  his  farm.  The 
equipment  shed,  which  was  built  onto  the 
side  of  his  big,  red  barn,  is  visible  in  the 
background,  ca.  1945. 

David  and  Nancy's  oldest  grand- 
child, Thelma  Hall  Davis,  penned  the  following 
assessment  of  her  grandfather  in  her  autobiog- 
raphy: David  Birch  was  a  very  successful  farmer 
and  a  good  provider.  But  he  lost  his  way  spiritually. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  thought  he  could  whip  this 
old  world  singlehandedlyfl 


ties  for  them  to  farm  on  various  prop- 
erties he  owned  with  options  to  pur- 
chase the  land  at  minimal  cost. 

He  was  generous  but  also 
demanding  and  forceful  in  his 
attempts  to  steer  his  family  towards 
the  vision  he  had  for  them.  In  some 
cases  they  didn't  share  his  goals  and 
his  continued  urging  became  over- 
bearing. This  was  the  case  with  Jick 
Hall,  Ruby's  husband,  who  was  a  car- 
penter, not  a  farmer.  His  resistance  to 
David's  repeated  attempts  to  make 
him  one  had  been  a  sore  spot  in  their 
early  relationship.  However,  in  the 
fall  of  1925,  David's  urging  in  the 
Hall's  behalf  weren't  directed 
towards  building  a  farming  dynasty; 
he  simply  wanted  to  help  the  strug- 
gling family,  then  in  Utah. 

The  Halls  had  experienced  an 
incredibly  difficult  few  years  —  inse- 
cure jobs,  multiple  relocations,  the 
loss  of  8-year-old  Leda,  the  death  of  a 
newborn,  and  growing  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  raising  two,  young 
handicapped  children.  In  addition, 
Ruby  was  again  pregnant  and  sick. 
David  wanted  to  help  ease  their  bur- 
den. So  he  and  Nancy  plead  for  them 
to  come  home  —  home  to  St. 
Anthony.  Their  persistent  appeals 
finally  paid  off.  Ruby  recorded  the 
move  —  their  11th  —  from  Salt  Lake 
City  back  to  Idaho,  and  Keith's  birth: 


There  we  stayed  [in  Salt  Lake] 
until  September  1925  when  my  folks 
insisted  that  we  come  back  to  St. 
Anthony.  At  first  we  declined,  but  they 
kept  insisting.  Finally  they  wrote  and 
told  us  that  if  we  came  back  we  could  live 
in  their  home  in  town  rent  free.  After 
careful  consideration  we  finally  made  the 
move.  Jick  got  a  job  as  a  carpenter  in  the 
Industrial  School.  Keith  Birch  Hall,  our 
second  son  and  fifth  child  was  born 
October  26,  1925.  Because  my  health  had 
been  very  poor  all  summer,  we  were  very 
thankful  when  he  was  born  well  and 
strong.  Mother  spent  two  weeks  helping 
me  out,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  near  to  her 
once  again.2 

So,  in  the  fall  of  1925,  the  next 
generation  of  Birches  was  distributed 
thus:  Jick  &  Ruby  (with  children: 
Thelma,  Clifton,  Nola  &  Keith)  were 
newly  established  in  the  Birch  St. 
Anthony  town  home,  with  Jick  work- 
ing as  a  carpenter;  Fern  was  in  Boise 
working  in  the  governor's  office; 
Ernest  and  Isolene  (with  Gerald)  were 
farming  in  Wilford;  Lois  and  Seth 
were  on  one  of  David's  Drummond 
dry  farms;  Millie  and  Lloyd  Bean 
(with  Wanda  &  Arlene)  were  on 
David's  other  Drummond  dry  farm; 
Eva  (19)  was  at  Albion  Normal  School 
learning  to  be  a  teacher;  and  Jesse  (lb) 
and  Reed  (13)  were  on  the  family 
farm  with  David  and  Nancy. 
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4      A  leather  swath  with  David's 
Circle  B  brand  on  it 

Brian  Birch,  Dave's  great  grand- 
son (through  Ernest  then  Gerald), 
was  exploring  the  old  farm  in  the 
fall  of  2008.    While  rummaging 
around  in  the  junk  inside  the  big, 
red  barn,  he  discovered  Dave's 
branding  iron,  took  it  home,  and 
branded  this  piece  of  leather  with 
the  4-inch,  Birch,  Circle  B  brand. 
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David's  Farming  Instincts 
and  Abilities 

When  David  Birch  was  81,  a 
writer  for  a  local  newspaper 
described  him  as  "a  man  of  industry, 
good  habits,  bright  ideas,  and  forceful 
energy  and  believing  this  community  was 
pre-eminently  well  adapted  to  his  quali- 
ties. He  set  out  to  secure  an  independent 
financial  position  by  engaging  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  which  to  this  day  his 
interests  have  never  ceased."3 

For  a  man  of  little  education, 
Dave  prospered  as  a  farmer.  He  didn't 
read  well,  write  well  or  have  an  apti- 
tude for  math.  But  Nancy,  with  a 
better  education,  did  those  things  for 
him  when  needed. 

He  did,  however,  have  good 
farming  instincts,  common  sense,  and 
was  a  good  judge  of  livestock.4 

He  worked  hard  and  quickly. 


\oc». 


*  This  paper  with  rudimentary  farm  infor- 
mation was  found  among  Dave's  things  in  the 
old,  red  barn  after  he  died. 
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A  neighbor  said  Dave  knew  how  to 
efficiently  gather  grain  into  a  bundle 
then  fasten  it  with  a  single  straw  stem 
wrapped  and  tied  around  it.  And  it 
was  said  Dave  could  shock  grain  as 
fast  as  a  binder  could  cut  it,  an  amaz- 
ing feat.5 

He  was  also  progressive  in 
his  farming  practices.  Reed  said  his 
dad  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  the 
community  to  try  and  buy  tractors 
when  they  came  out.  He  had  one  of 
Fords  first  Fordson  tractors  as  well  as 
a  three-wheel  Sampson  tractor. 
Before  them  he  had  a  steam  engine. 
He  tried  new  ideas  but  he  didn't 
always  approve  of  them.6 

Dave  stayed  informed  on  new 
innovations.  He  usually  attended  the 
Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  in  Blackfoot 
each  fall.  And  he  kept  his  finger  on 
the  community  pulse,  especially  with 
politicians  and  farmers. 


Dave  was  also  ambitious  in 
acquiring  land.  Over  the  span  of  his 
farming  life,  he  purchased  many 
parcels  of  farm  and  residential  land  in 
and  around  St.  Anthony,  and  large 
expanses  of  dry  farming  pieces  to  the 
north.  He  always  kept  within  his 
ability  to  pay.  The  only  time  he  lost 
money  was  when  doing  some  land 
speculation  just  before  the  depression. 
Then  he  lost  money  (about  $6,000) 
along  with  everyone  else.7 

Dave  Birch  passed  on  his 
legacy  of  work  to  his  children.  He 
taught  them  that  working  hard  was 
honorable  and  that  the  good  things  of 
this  life  are  available  to  all  if  they  are 
willing  to  put  forth  the  effort.8 

The  Birch  children  were  all 
given  jobs  and  knew  they  were  to  be 
done  right,  for,  as  Reed  put  it,  "with 
him  there  was  no  halfway  stuff."9  He 
didn't  like  to  see  them  idle  so  some- 


times, after  they  finished  their  chores, 
if  they  had  a  little  free  time,  the  chil- 
dren would  hide  and  play  for  they 
knew  their  father  would  assign  them 
more  work  if  he  saw  they  weren't 
industriously  occupied.  Dave  blamed 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  commu- 
nity on  lazy  teenagers  who  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  cause  trouble. 

Reed  said,  "Dad  was  very 
strict.  He  had  a  commanding  manner. 
You  did  not  dare  to  sass  or  cross  him." 
[He]  was  an  active,  healthy  person  with 
lots  of  drive  and  ambition.10 

David  was  an  austere,  deter- 
mined man.  As  Lois,  his  daughter, 
expressed,  Dad  was  stern  to  some  degree 
but  the  more  I  get  to  know  of  the  life  of 
these  early  settlers,  the  more  I  realize  they 
had  to  be  tough  to  take  the  hardships.11 


Double-page  photo:  A  view  of  the  back  side 


of  the  Birch  ranch.  Dean  Birch,  Ernest's  son 
(Dave  and  Nancy's  grandson),  took  this  pho- 
tograph, while  driving  back  to  the  farmhouse 
from  the  interior  of  the  ranch's  160  acres,  1995. 
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Farm  Routine 

When  Jick  and  Ruby  moved 
into  the  Birch's  St.  Anthony  home, 
David  and  Nancy  stayed  out  on  the 
farm  full  time  again.  No  more  running 
back  and  forth  between  farm  and 
town  each  day,  at  least  not  like  before. 
Jesse  and  Reed  were  the  only  two 
children  left  living  with  their  parents. 

David  and  his  two  younger 
sons  understood  the  nature  of  farm 
work.  They  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  seasonal  routines  and  some- 
times relentless  drudgery.  The  work 
was  dirty,  tiring,  difficult,  and  often 
discouraging  but  they  welcomed  the 
challenge. 

In  the  early  spring  David 
rode  the  fence  line  for  miles  around 
his  property  and  made  repairs.12 
Then  the  fields  had  to  be  plowed, 
harrowed  and  leveled  in  preparation 
for  planting  oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 
Next  ditches  for  sub  irrigation  had  to 
be  dug  out  and  cleaned. 

This  was  followed  by  con- 
stant vigilance  in  making  sure  the 
growing  plants  were  properly 
watered  and  weeded.  Dirt  had  to  be 
hilled  around  the  potatoes  to  keep  the 
sunlight  from  greening  them.  Peas, 
which  were  mostly  grown  for  seed, 
had  to  be  rogued  (weeded)  and  dis- 
eased plants  removed.  Beets  had  to 
be  thinned  —  new  plants  were  pulled 
up  if  they  were  crowding  the  ones 
next  to  them.  The  peas,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets  and  wheat  were  mostly 
cash  crops  (a  crop  grown  for  money 
rather  than  for  the  farmer's  own  use). 
However,  some  oats,  barley,  and 
alfalfa  were  also  sold.13 

In  about  1928  Dave  pur- 
chased a  1924  model  John  Deere  iron- 
wheel  tractor,  which  he  began  to  use 
for  heavy  farm  work  and  as  a  power 
source  for  the  grinding  of  grain  for 
the  hogs  and  livestock.  However, 
most  of  the  heavy  work  was  still  done 
by  teams  of  horses.  The  tractor, 
though  useful,  was  not  yet  integrated 
fully  into  the  farming  system.  Dave's 
new  tractor,  with  its  iron  wheels,  was 
slow  and  difficult  to  drive  on  hard 
roads.  It  was  not  built  for  speed.14 
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►      This  2007  photo  shows  the  back  of 
David's  bam  with  the  hayloft  door  at  the  top. 
Lloyd  Bean  remembered  how  miser- 
able haying  could  sometimes  be  on  the  Birch 
farm  in  the  heat  of  summer.  He  recalled  work- 
ing alongside  Dave,  his  father-in-law,  in  the 
big,  red  barn's  poorly  ventilated  hayloft.  While 
Jess  and  Reed  used  the  derrick  to  hoist  hay  up 


to  the  loft  door  in  huge  bunches  and  dump  it 
on  the  loft  floor,  Lloyd  and  Dave  pitched  the 
hay  away  from  the  center  of  the  loft  to  the  sides 
to  keep  the  center  clear  for  further  incoming 
dumps.  Lloyd  recalled  the  dust,  the  stifling 
heat,  and  the  seemingly  never-ending  hay.15 


June  —  Hay  Time 

In  June  haying  began.  Dave, 
Jess  and  Reed  made  countless  rounds 
around  the  hayfield  with  the  horse- 
drawn  mower  and  its  5-foot  cutting 
bar  to  get  the  job  done.  The  hay  had 
to  be  dump-raked  or  side-delivery- 
raked  into  windrows.  (A  windrow  is 
simply  a  row  of  mowed  hay,  which  is 
usually  allowed  to  dry  before  being 
baled  or  rolled.)  The  windrows  had 
to  be  wide  enough  for  horses  to  pull  a 
hay  wagon  between  the  rows.  Once 
the  hay  was  dry  enough,  Dave  and 
the  boys,  using  pitch  forks,  would 
throw  the  loose  hay  onto  the  wagon 
bed.  Once  full,  the  hay  wagon  would 
be  driven  to  Dave's  big,  red  barn, 
where  the  Jackson  fork  would  be  used 
to  grasp  great  clumps  of  hay  and 
hoist  it  up  to  the  barn's  loft. 

After  a  half-day's  work  in  the 
fields,  the  horses  were  unhooked, 
given  a  drink  of  water  and  fed  a  large 
amount  of  alfalfa.  Dave,  Jess,  and 
Reed,  too,  would  be  hungry. 
Noontime  was  when  "dinner",  the 
large  meal  of  the  day  was  served. 


Nancy  was  sure  to  have  a  tasty,  filling 
meal  ready.  After  eating,  men  and 
beasts  were  ready  for  the  rest  of  the 
day's  work. 

In  the  evening  the  horses 
would  be  unharnessed,  watered,  and 
turned  out  into  a  good  pasture  or  fed 
hay  in  the  barn.  They  were  done  for 
the  day.  However,  for  the  men  and 
Nancy  other  chores  awaited:  feeding 
the  pigs,  chickens,  calves,  sheep,  sad- 
dle horses,  and  other  livestock.  When 
this  was  done  it  was  time  to  gather 
the  cows,  feed  them,  milk  them,  then 
separate  the  milk  from  the  cream. 
The  cream  would  be  sold  and  the  milk 
fed  to  the  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

Once  these  jobs  were  done, 
the  men  could  eat  supper  and  col- 
lapse, dog-tired  in  front  of  the  radio 
to  listen  to  the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  Amos 


and  Andy,  or  the  news.  Then  bed- 
time.16 

In  July  the  second  crop  of  hay 
was  ready  to  harvest  and  the  process 
started  all  over  again. 

Reed's  son  Tom,  who  was 
born  in  1935,  had  a  vivid  childhood 
haying  time  memory: 

/  can  remember  Reed  and  ]esse 
getting  this  big  [derrick]  pole  by  using  an 
entire  tree.  I  think  that  they  cut  it  them- 
selves from  the  forest.  I  do  not  remember 
how  they  got  it  down  to  the  farm  but 
must  have  had  one  end  on  the  truck  and 
wheels  under  the  other  end.  They  must 
have  towed  it  down  to  the  farm.  As  1 
recall,  they  trimmed  it  and  peeled  off 
some  of  the  bark  then  built  a  hay  derrick 
with  this  as  the  derrick  pole.  A  derrick 
was  built  in  a  triangle  with  a  big  pole  on 
top.  I  can  remember  their  struggle  to  get 


the  derrick  pole  attached  to  the  hay  der- 
rick, but  they  did  it.  My  remembrance  is 
that  there  has  never  been  a  hay  derrick 
with  a  bigger,  higher  derrick  pole  than 
that  one!  It  made  some  large  haystacks. 
Hay  was  not  baled  in  those  days  but  was 
hauled  and  stacked  loose.17 


▼     Haying,  1940. 

David  stands  with  a  pitchfork  on  top 
of  a  haystack  waiting  to  position  hay,  which  is 
being  moved  into  place  by  his  hired  hand, 
Clyde.    Jess  is  standing  on  the  hay  wagon 
below  steadying  the  incoming  load  with  a 
"trip"  rope. 

After  the  hay  was  dumped  onto  the 
stack,  Jess  would  use  the  trip  rope  to  pull  the 
Jackson  fork  back  over  the  hay  wagon  then  the 
derrick  horse  operator  (out  of  sight  in  this 
photo)  would  lower  the  fork  by  backing  up  the 
horse  when  given  the  OK  and  the  fork  would 
be  loaded  with  more  hay.  (This  derrick  pole  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  Tom  Birch  remembered.) 
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In  The  Governor's  Office 

In  1927,  when  Governor 
Moore  left  office,  Fern  continued  her 
secretarial  work  for  the  new  governor, 
H.  C.  Baldridge.18  Occasionally  family 
members  would  drive  to  Boise  to  see 
her.  For  a  while  she  lived  in  a  hotel 
or  apartment  building.  Visitors  used 
an  elevator  to  reach  her  room.19 

Fern's  years  of  hobnobbing 
with  Idaho's  politicians  and  social 
elite  helped  refine  her  farm-girl  ways. 
Karma  Bean  Cox,  Lloyd  and  Millie's 
daughter,  said  visits  to  Fern  were 
memorable  experiences: 

We  lived  on  the  dry  farm  and 
were  hicks  from  the  sticks  more  or  less.  I 
remember  her  taking  us  to  a  cafe.  I've 
never  seen  another  cafe  like  that  one.  You 
sat  at  a  counter.  The  food  went  past  on  a 
conveyor  belt  and  you  picked  off  what  you 
wanted.  When  you  were  finished  with 
your  dishes,  there  was  another  conveyor 
belt  just  under  the  counter  that  you  put 
your  dirty  dishes  on. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  remem- 
ber Aunt  Fern  teaching  me  a  lesson.  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  by  her.  WJnle  we 
were  eating  I  buttered  my  bread  then 
licked  off  the  knife  as  a  child  will  do  some- 
times. 1  really  got  a  scorching.  I  didn't 
hold  it  against  her.  I  thought  I  needed  the 
reprimand.20 

Fern  was  eager  to  show  Lloyd 
and  Millie  and  their  family  around 
"the  big  city"  for  she  knew  what  an 
adventure  it  was  for  farm  folk.  She 
took  them  to  the  state  house,  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion  and  to  other  places 
of  interest  in  Boise. 

They  were  also  impressed  by 
the  beautifu1  presentation  of  Fern's 
meals  —  even  if  she  was  only  serving 
pancakes  —  and  for  her  elegant  china. 
Fern  made  her  guests  feel  like  royalty 
and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  her 
visitors,  especially  her  young  nieces, 
Wanda  and  Karma.  To  the  farm  girls 
she  served  as  a  role  model  for  man- 
ners, graciousness,  and  generosity.21 


Fern  at  the  Veteran's 
Administration 

After  Governor  Baldridge's 
term  as  governor  was  over,  Fern,  then 
31,  switched  jobs  and  began  working 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  in 
Boise  where  she  was  responsible  for 
all  the  money  in  the  office  as  well  as 
insurance  money  for  veterans.  She 
often  transported  substantial  amounts 
to  and  from  the  bank,  so  she  was 
bonded  against  accident  or  theft. 
Fern  worked  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  forty  years,  until 
she  was  70  years  old.22 

Fern's  financial  security  in 
her  Boise  jobs  allowed  her  to  help 
family  members  when  they  needed  it. 
She  made  loans  to  Lois  and  Eva  when 
they  needed  money  to  obtain  then- 
teaching  certificates.  She  also  made 
educational  loans  to  several  nieces, 
Thelma  Hall  being  one.  Fern  helped 
family  members  in  difficulties  and 
gave  generous  gifts  on  special  occa- 
sions. She  also  made  sure  her  parents 
needs  were  met  when  they  got 
older.23 


Fern  Buys  Farm  Land 

David  was  undoubtedly 
pleased  with  and  probably  facilitated 
Fern's  purchase  of  farm  land  near  her 
parent's  homestead  on  May  26,  1928. 
She  bought  40  acres  of  land  one-half 
mile  east  of  the  ranch  home  across  the 
railroad  tracks.24 

Though  Fern  remained  in 
Boise,  she  enjoyed  having  her  "farm" 
back  home.  She  rented  the  land  to 
local  farmers,  including  Jesse  in 
future  years,  when  he  began  to  estab- 
lish his  own  farming  operation.  Her 
letters  reflect  her  continuing  interest 
in  her  small  farm  operation.  It  was  a 
way  for  Fern  to  keep  her  roots  planted 
firmly  in  home  soil. 


<      Fern,  in  Boise,  ca.  late  1920s 
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Ernest  Expands  His  Family 
and  Gets  a  New  Farm 

Ernest  and  Isolene  Birch 
were  pleased  to  welcome  a  new 
daughter,  Colleen  Birch,  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  27, 1927. 

David's  propensity  to  help 
his  children  farm  under  his  large 
wing  extended  to  Ernest  in  January 
1928.  As  the  new  year  began  he  sold 
his  eldest  son,  28  and  ambitious,  a 
160-acre  section  of  land  for  a  token 
payment  of  $1.00.  This  farm  land 
was  located  across  the  road  from 
David  and  Nancy's  main  farm  and 
west  about  a  mile.25 
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The  Halls  Move  into  a 
"Fix-up"  House 

In  the  spring  of  1927,  after  a 
year-and-a-half  of  living  in  Dave  and 
Nancy's  rent-free  town  home,  the 
Halls  moved  into  a  partially  fire-gut- 
ted house  south  of  the  railroad  tracks 
in  St.  Anthony.  Parts  of  the  house 
were  charred  ruins;  only  the  front 
room,  the  kitchen,  and  two  upstairs 
bedrooms  were  usable.  However,  car- 


pentry was  Jick's  specialty  and  with 
Ruby's  help,  the  Halls  soon  had  a 
comfortable  home. 

The  house  was  on  the  west 
corner  of  a  huge  lot  with  a  sad,  old 
apple  orchard  and  a  dilapidated  barn 
in  the  rear.  The  Halls  kept  a  cow  and 
chickens  in  a  rebuilt  portion  of  the  old 
barn  and  Jick  pruned  the  orchard  to 
revive  its  apple  production.  He  also 
planted  a  raspberry  patch  and  raised 
a  big  garden.  Additionally,  he  rode  a 


horse  out  north  of  town  and  picked 
service  berries  and  chokecherries. 
Ruby  bottled  thousands  of  quarts  of 
the  food  Jick  somehow  provided  and 
the  family  always  had  plenty  to  eat  as 
well  as  food  for  guests. 

The  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  family 
lived  in  this  home  for  eleven  years.26 


■^  This  1927  photograph  of  the  home  Jick 
Hall  bought  to  renovate  for  his  young  family 
shows  evidence  of  Jick's  repairwork  follow- 
ing the  fire,  which  destroyed  most  of  the  left 
side  of  the  home.  Smoke  damage  is  evident 
on  the  right. 


►      David  and  Nancy's  Hall  grandchildren  at 
the  time  they  moved  into  the  fire-gutted  home 
were:  Keith  (2),  Nola  (6),  Clifton  (8),  and 
Thelma  (11),  1927. 
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School  and  Movies 

With  the  Hall's  move  to  the 
renovated,  fire-damaged  home,  the 
Birch's  town  home  in  St.  Anthony 
was  once  again  freed  up  for  David 
and  Nancy's  use.  The  Birches 
resumed  their  ranch-to-St.  Anthony- 
and-back  routine  as  farm  work  and 
school  needs  demanded. 

Both  the  Birches  and  the 
Halls  were  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  not  too  far  from  each  other. 
Reed  Birch,  now  in  high  school, 
walked  to  school  along  much  of  the 
same  route  as  Thelma  did  when  she 
went  to  6th  grade  at  the  Central 
School.  The  children  had  to  cross  the 
Snake  River  Bridge  into  the  center  of 
town.  Thelma  said  that  was  the  cold- 
est part  of  her  twelve-block  walk  and 
that  fog  and  mists  often  rose  from  the 
winding  river.  She  wore  dresses  and 
long  cotton  socks,  but  sometime  her 
legs  would  get  frost-bitten.28 


Twins  for  the  Halls 

On  21  Feb.  1929,  the  Jick  and 
Ruby  Hall  family  were  doubly 
blessed  (and  surprised)  when  twins 
increased  their  family's  size  by  two. 
Thelma  recorded  the  event: 

In  Feb.  of  1929  an  unexpected 
event!  Mama  had  been  stout  and  very 
miserable  awaiting  the  birth  of  another 
baby  —  her  7th.  Sister  Munk,  a  beloved 
"midwife"  in  our  ward  was  called  in  to 
help  Dr.  P.  M.  Kelly  on  21  Feb.  Of 
course  the  baby  was  to  be  delivered  at 
home  and  all  was  ready.  We  kids  were 
"shooed"  out  of  the  way. 

At  8:45  a.m.  the  baby  was  finally 
delivered  —  all  OK.  But  Mama  was  still 
in  excruciating  pain.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  another  baby  emerged!  Absolutely 
unexpected!  A  boy  and  a  girl!  Together 
they  weighed  over  16  pounds. 

In  those  days  the  Relief  Societies 
often  made  and  kept  on  hand  layettes  for 
mothers  in  need.  Mama  was  well  pre- 
pared for  one  baby,  but  certainly  not  for 
two.  However,  efficient  Sis.  Munk  reas- 
sured my  folks:  "I've  got  plenty  of  baby 
clothes  at  my  place  for  just  such  emergen- 


cies. Don't  worry  a  minute!"  And  before 
the  day  was  over,  she  had  brot  [sic]  every- 
thing Mama  would  need:  3  dozen  diapers, 
nightgowns,  belly-bands,  undershirts, 
blankets,  etc.28 

Rada,  one  of  the  twins,  later 
said  her  mother  told  her  that  for  the 
last  three  weeks  before  she  and  Ray 
were  born  she  couldn't  lay  down. 
She  had  to  sleep  sitting  up  in  a  chair 
or  rocker.  Ruby  also  told  Rada  that 
after  she  had  delivered  Ray,  the  first 
of  the  twins,  she  was  still  in  agonizing 
pain  but  the  doctor  wouldn't  take  her 
seriously.  However,  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  getting  the  afterbirth 
out,  he  was  surprised  instead  to  see 
Rada  emerging  and  then  became  very 
excited!29 

Ruby  was  pleased  with  the 
healthy  babies  but  realistic  about  the 
work  involved.  She  wrote:  Jick  was 
elated  with  twins,  but  for  the  first  three 
months  I  was  mostly  just  busy.  However, 
as  they  grew  older  they  were  a  source  of 
delight  to  all  of  us.  They  were  always 
very  close  together  and  the  best  of 
friends.30 


▼     As  their  older  sister,  Thelma,  urges  them 
to  pose  for  picture-taking,  Hall  twins  Ray 
(left)  and  Rada  (right)  balk,  1930. 


Karma  Bean  Born 

On  22  Nov.  1928  Lloyd  and 
Millie  Bean  added  Karma  Bean  to 
their  family.  She  was  born  at  the 
David  Birch  ranch  home.  As  soon  as 
her  mother  recovered,  she  and  her 
sisters,  Wanda  (4)  and  Arlene  (3) 
moved  back  to  the  family's  dry  farm 
in  Drummond,  which  was  deeply 
drifted  in  snow.31 


-     Karma  Bean,  1930. 

Born  with  a  little  temper,  toddler 
Karma  once  threw  a  fit  by  going  outside  and 
putting  her  head  in  the  dirt  with  her  bottom  in 
the  air.32 
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Jess  and  Reed  Begin  Driving 

In  1929,  David  bought  a 
spanking  new  Chevrolet,  4-door, 
black  sedan  with  a  3-speed  shift  on 
the  floor  and  a  pull  down  curtain  in 
the  back  window.  This  is  the  car  Jess 
and  Reed  used  for  business,  courting 
and  taking  Nancy,  who  never  learned 
to  drive,  to  Relief  Society,  Union 
Meeting  (Sunday  School)  and  evening 
church  services.33 

Because  of  the  anxiety  Ernest 
caused  his  parents  after  he  learned 
how  to  drive  a  car  (see  p.  153),  David 
and  Nancy  were  more  strict  when 
Jesse  and  Reed  reached  driving  age. 
They  weren't  given  driving  privileges 
until  they  were  several  years  older 
than  Ernest  had  been  when  he  first 
began  driving.34  Nevertheless,  the 
boys  managed  to  drive  the  car,  with 
or  without  permission.  Reed  said  he 
tried  to  drive  the  car  before  learning 
how  and  hit  the  gate  post  by  their 
home.35 

Isolene  Birch,  Ernest's  wife, 
was  Jesse  and  Reed's  driving  instruc- 
tor when  they  reached  driving  age.36 

David  didn't  allow  his  two 
younger  sons  to  go  "girling"  in  the 
car  until  they  were  20  years  old.  And 
then  he  checked  the  mileage  when 
they  returned.  But  Jesse  learned  early 
how  to  turn  the  odometer  backwards 
to  mask  the  extent  of  his  traveling. 
Dave  never  knew  Jesse  and  Reed 
were  putting  extra  miles  on  his  car.37 

One  night  Jess  and  Reed 
were  hit  by  another  car.  Not  much 
damage  was  done  but  Jess  and  Reed 
were  worried  about  their  father's 
reaction  and  expressed  their  concerns 
to  John  M.  White,  whose  son,  Johnny, 
was  one  of  Jesse's  best  friends.  He 
came  to  see  Dave  the  next  morning 
and  told  him  the  boys  weren't  at 
fault.  Mr.  White,  a  neighbor  who  was 
also  president  of  the  Yellowstone 
Stake,  watched  out  for  the  two  Birch 
boys  for  many  years  and  not  only 
softened  Dave's  anger  over  a  dented 
car,  but  also  made  sure  they  advanced 
in  the  priesthood  and  later  had  tem- 
ple marriages.  He  was  a  profound 
influence  for  good  in  the  Birch 
home.39 
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Jess'  Personal  Side 

At  the  age  of  20, 
Jesse  was  ordained  a  priest 
on  Sunday,  8  Dec.  1929,  by 
John  M.  White.    With  his 
juvenile  years  behind  him, 
people  began  calling  him 
Jess,  the  more  grown-up 
form  of  his  name.  He  was 
known  as  Jess  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

When  he  reached 
adulthood,  Jess's  physical 
stature  was  5  feet,  10  inch- 
es, 156  pounds  and  he  was 
well  muscled.  He  had 
brown  eyes  with  long  eye- 
lashes, black  hair  with  a 
natural  curl  to  it,  and  a 
dark  or  ruddy  complexion 
from  constant  exposure  to 
the  sun.  He  always  wore  a 
cap,  a  straw  hat  or  dress 
hat.  Because  of  this,  he 
had  a  "farmer's  tan"  —  the 
top  of  his  forehead  was 
white  compared  to  the  rest 
of  his  face.40 

Lois  said  her 
brother  was  honest,  kind 
and  devoted  to  his  parents 
and  family  and  that  he 
possessed  a  dry  humor  and 
enjoyed  a  good  laugh.41 

Following  are 
descriptions  of  Jess'  traits 
written  by  Myrdean  Clark, 
who  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  a  few  years  later. 
Her  notations  were 
gleaned  from  several  dif- 
ferent sources  and  time 
periods: 

Jesse  grew  up  as 
most  boys  on  a  farm.  He 
learned  to  take  responsibility 
and  enjoyed  completing  a 
good  job.  He  was  always  fig- 
uring on  a  better  way  to  do 


this  and  that.  His  desires 
turned  to  machinery  more 
than  animals.  As  he  grew 
older,  Jesse  showed  a  pro- 
nounced aptitude  for  work- 
ing on  machinery,  a  valu- 
able asset  on  the  farm. 
Whenever  a  new  car  or 
tractor  was  purchased,  he 
would  pour  over  the  manu- 
als until  he  familiarized 
himself  with  the  mechanics 
and  workings  of  the 
machine.43 

Jess  was  painfully  shy. 
When  he  went  to  church,  he 
sat  on  the  back  row  and 
didn't  talk  much  to 
strangers  unless  the  subject 
was  machinery.42 

His  eyes  were  full  of 
expression  —  he  almost 
talked  with  them.  When  he 
was  happy  his  eyes  and 
smile  were  a  beauty  to 
behold.  When  they  were 
sad,  one  wanted  to  cheer 
him  up  fast.44 

He  was  very  bashful, 
had  a  lovely  smile  and  his 
eyes  talked.  They  were 
brown  in  color  and  so 
happy  looking,  though  they 
could  be  hurt  or  sad.  His 
skin  was  red  in  color  from 
suntan  and  sunburn.  It 
never  peeled.  He  was  an 
outdoor  man.  His  beard 
was  dark  and  after  shaving 
it  was  still  dark.  Heavy 
eyebrows  were  below  a 
beautiful  head  of  dark 
brown  wavy  hair.  Wlien 
Jess  was  embarrassed,  he 
would  blush  and  he  could 
do  nothing  to  stop  it.  We 
all  thought  it  was  becoming 
of  him.  He  was  a  wonderful 
fellow.45 


i       In  David  and  Nancy's  new  Chevrolet, 
4-door  sedan  are  Eva  (23),  shortly  before  her 
marriage  to  Stan  Penfold,  and  her  nephew, 
Gerald  (5),  Ernest  &  Isolene's  son,  1929. 


Jess  Birch,  1934 

Photo  courtesy  Jev*'  Dc«n  Birch 
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Eva  Dates  and  Marries  Stan 
Penfold 

In  September  1926,  after  com- 
pleting a  year  of  teacher  training  at 
Albion  Normal  School,  Eva  moved  to 
Hagerman,  a  small  rural  town  in 
south  central  Idaho  She  was  20  — 
ready  to  teach  5th  grade.  That  first 
year  she  earned  enough  to  support 
herself  and  pay  Fern  the  money  she 
had  borrowed  for  her  training.  She 
continued  in  the  position  for  two 
more  years.  During  that  time  she  met 
Stanley  Penfold,  who  she  described  as 
being  "  a  very  good  dancer  and  dancing 
was  still  my  pleasure".    She  said  their 
courtship  was  gradual  and  complicated 
by  Stan's  mother's  ill  health.    She 
had  cancer.  For  a  long  time  he  and 
other  family  members  stayed  close  by 
her  side  and  sacrificed  other  interests 
in  her  behalf.49 

After  Stan's  mother's  death 


their  courtship  increased  and  they 
saw  each  other  frequently  during 
Eva's  third  year  of  teaching.  But  Stan 
had  not  been  raised  in  a  gospel-ori- 
ented home  and  as  they  became  more 
serious,  Eva,  who  had  been  raised  by 
her  mother  with  a  firm  belief  in  the 
Church,  decided  she  and  Stan  needed 
to  talk.  She  told  him  that  when  she 
married  it  would  only  be  in  the 
temple.50 

She  said,  /  decided  the  next  year 
I  should  teach  somewhere  else  and  be  sure 
of  myself  {regarding  Stan}.  I  obtained  a 


teaching  position  in  the  Rigby  Junior 
High  School.  This  was  a  learning  experi- 
ence. I  worked  with  some  very  choice 
people  —  mostly  L.D.S.  The  following 
summer  I  spent  with  my  mother.  It  had 
been  six  years  since  1  had  spent  any  time 
at  home.  It  was  a  rich  and  rewarding 
summer.51 

During  their  separation  Stan 
had  a  long  time  for  introspection  and 
study  He  decided  Eva  was  worth 
making  changes  for  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  temple  marriage. 

Stan  Penfold  also  recorded 
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i       These  photographs  of  Stanley  Penfold 
and  Eva  Birch  were  taken  when  he  was  19  and 
she  17,  before  they  had  met  each  other,  ca. 
1925. 

Stan  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
poor  teeth.  He  had  them  all  pulled  and  got  a 
full  set  of  dentures  shortly  after  marrying  Eva. 
This  pre-denture  photograph  shows  Stan  with 
a  narrower  jawline  than  in  his  post-denture 
photos,  where  his  new  teeth  helped  shape  his 
jaw  more  fully.46 

Stan  and  Eva's  daughter,  Ann 
Penfold  Baker,  told  of  an  incident  regarding 
Stan's  dentures  when  she  was  a  child: 

He  accidentally  flushed  them  down  the 
toilet.  Dad  called  mother  —  she  was  teaching  at 
school  —  and  told  her  about  it.  He  had  to  open  the 
septic  tank  —  the  cesspool,  1  think  it  was  back  then 
—  and  he  had  to  bucket  it  out  one  by  one.  He  finally 
got  to  his  teeth.  Mother  called  back  and  asked, 
"Well,  did  you  find  your  teeth?"  And  he  said,  "Yea, 
I  did. "  She  responded,  "Did  you  Clorox  them  ? " 
And  he  replied,  "Nah,  I  just  squirted  them  off  under 
the  hose  and  shoved  them  back  into  my  mouth!"  He 
loved  to  tease  my  Mom.  Of  course,  he  sterilized 
them!  He  was  a  character!47 


►  After  a  lengthy  courtship,  Stan  Penfold 
and  Eva  Birch  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  on  24  Sept.  1930. 


4     Stan  Penfold  is  seated  to  the  far  left  of  the 
second  row  up  in  this  photograph  of  students 
and  their  instructor  at  an  automechanics 
school  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Jan.  26, 1925. 

Stan  received  valuable  training  at  this 
school  for  what  would  become  his  life's  work. 
He  was  in  the  vanguard  of  a  whole  new  profes- 
sion —  the  care  and  operation  of  automobiles 
and  buses.48 


this  life-changing  period: 

I  got  acquainted  with  a  teacher 
who  was  teaching  here,  Eva  Birch.  1  was 
very  much  impressed  with  her.  I  was 
very  lonesome  and  1  very  much  appreciated 
her  company.  1  was  looking  for  a  com- 
panion. When  I  approached  her  on  the 
subject  she  put  me  straight  that  when  she 
got  married  it  had  to  be  a  temple  mar- 
riage. It  took  me  by  surprise.  I  didn't 
know  much  about  the  gospel.  When  we 
came  to  Hagerman  there  was  no  church 
here.  We  went  to  the  Baptist  Church. 
Later  a  branch  [of  the  LDS  ChurchJ  was 
started  here  and  Mother  took  us  to  church. 

I  was  very  serious  about  this 
girl.  I  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer  and  it 
was  made  known  to  me  that  she  was  the 


one.  1  inquired  about  what  I  would  have 
to  do  to  get  ready  to  be  married  in  the 
temple.  Eva  quit  school  here  and  went  to 
Rigby  to  teach.  I  had  to  go  a  long  way  to 
see  her.52 

Ann  Penfold  Baker  said  this 
of  her  father's  faith:  Yes,  Dad  made  it 
back  to  the  Church.  And  once  he  made 
up  his  mind,  it  was  like  the  testimony 
was  already  there.  He  never  doubted. 
His  was  like  a  child's  testimony  —  it  was 
natural,  innocent.  My  mother  was  an 
educated  person.  She  would  sometimes 
question  things  and  had  to  sit  down  and 
study  them  out  but  my  Dad  just  accepted 
everything.  He  never  had  problems  with 
doubts.53 

Even  though  the  trip  from 


Hagerman  to  Rigby  and  St.  Anthony 
was  a  long  one,  Stan  made  the  trip  as 
often  as  he  could  to  see  Eva. 

On  September  24,  1930 
Stanley  Penfold  and  Eva  Birch  were 
married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
Nancy,  who  was  attending  the  temple 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
accompanied  them.54 

The  newlyweds  then  settled 
in  Hagerman.  She  wrote,   "I  really 
didn't  want  to  make  Hagerman  my  per- 
manent home  but  could  never  jar  my  hus- 
band loose.  It  is  now  our  home  and  I  do 
not  have  a  desire  to  leave.  "55 
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Nancy's  Spiritual  Influence 
on  Her  Children 

The  "rich  and  rewarding" 
summer  Eva  spent  at  home  with  her 
mother  before  her  marriage  to  Stan 
Penfold  was  a  gift  of  self  from  Nancy 
to  her  youngest  daughter.  Eva  said  of 
her:  She  was  a  very  religious  woman 
and  taught  her  children  the  gospel.  I 
loved  my  mother  very  much  and  felt  very 
close  to  her.56 

Ruby,  too,  treasured  the  time 
she  spent  with  Nancy  the  last  winter 
before  her  own  wedding.  She  and 
her  mother  had  always  had  great  rap- 
port. That  winter  was  special.57 

Lois  praised  her  mother's 
diligence  in  teaching  her  and  her  sib- 
lings the  fundamentals  of  the  gospel 
and  faithfully  kneeling  by  their  bed- 
sides each  night  to  pray  with  them.58 
And  Reed  called  his  Mom  "a  very 
good,  sweet  mother."59 

In  her  autobiography,  Thelma 
Hall  Davis,  Nancy's  oldest  grand- 
daughter, wrote:  Nancy  Gam  Birch 
was  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  home, 
beloved  and  respected  by  her  posterity.60 

Another  granddaughter,  Ann 
Penfold  Baker,  recalled,  Nancy  was  a 
good  woman,  a  good  mother.  [She  was] 
very  stalwart  —  no  deviation.  She  was 
very  strong  in  the  gospel.6'1 

Nancy  single-handedly  raised 
her  children  in  the  Church.    David 
didn't  help;  he  didn't  hinder.  He 
wasn't  a  religious  man.  David  didn't 
attend  weekly  church  services  but 
regularly  attended  quarterly  stake 
conference  sessions  in  the  tabernacle 
to  hear  visiting  General  Authorities 
from  Salt  Lake  City  speak.62  He  was 
interested  in  what  the  men  at  the  top 
had  to  say. 

Wanda  Bean  Miller,  Millie's 
daughter  paid  tribute  to  her  grand- 
mother: Nancy  got  a  lot  of  her  spiritual 
training  in  school.  She  was  a  strong  spir- 
itual force  in  her  family.  She  was  consci- 
entious in  passing  along  Christian  ethics 
and  virtues  to  her  children.  She  said  in 
her  personal  history:  "I  have  endeavored 
to  teach  my  children  the  gospel  standards 
and  righteous  living,  which  1  believe  in 
with  all  my  heart."  Her  children's  lives 
bear  witness  of  this.63 


Carol  Bean  Born  into  the 
Seth  &  Lois  Bean  Family 

Following  Lois'  life  threaten- 
ing pregnancy  with  twins  in  1925  and 
their  deaths  (one  at  two  hours  old,  the 
other  at  two  weeks),  the  doctor  told 
her  it  would  be  unwise  for  her  to 
have  any  more  children.64 

But  Lois'  mind  kept  dwelling 
on  a  promise  she  had  been  given  in 
the  patriarchal  blessing  she  had 
received  in  1917,  when  she  was 
almost  sixteen. 

Lois  and  Zella  had  ridden 
their  horses  six  miles  to  Teton 
through  a  December  snowstorm  to 
receive  their  blessings  under  the 
hands  of  John  Donaldson,  patriarch  of 
the  Yellowstone  Stake,  who  Lois 
described  as  being  "80-years-old  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  his  calling." 

She  wrote:  When  giving  me  my 
blessing  and  when  only  half  through, 
Patriarch  Donaldson  raised  his  hands 
from  my  head  as  though  he  had  finished. 
I  felt  a  stab  of  pain  through  my  chest  or 
heart,  and  then  as  though  he  had  read  my 
thots  [sic],  he  laid  his  hands  back  on  my 
head  and  said,  "I  seal  upon  thy  head  the 
desire  of  thy  heart  which  prompted  you  to 


seek  a  blessing,  and  as  the  Lord  liveth  it 
shall  be  granted  unto  you."  [Emphasis 
added  by  Lois.]    Then  he  went  ahead  and 
finished  the  blessing.  I  had  never  had 
very  good  health  and  I  knew  I  had  come 
to  him  to  receive  the  blessing  of  mother- 
hood, and  I  had  received  my  answer. 

.  .  .  So  great  was  the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  there  that  day  that  as  we  left, 
tears  of  joy  were  on  our  cheeks  and  as  we 
rode  home  thru  the  snow  and  cold  we 
never  knew  it  was  cold  and  we  almost 
seemed  to  float  over  the  road.65 

In  addition  to  the  hope  she 
received  from  her  patriarchal  bless- 
ing, Lois  also  took  courage  from  a 
related  incident  which  occurred  when 
in  labor  with  her  twins.  Lois  recalled: 

Before  the  operation  [delivery  of 
the  twins],  two  young  Elders  came  into 
my  room  and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  be 
administered  to.  We  said,  "Yes."  They 
were  strangers  to  us,  but  there  was  such 
an  outpouring  of  the  spirit  that  they 
repeated  part  of  my  patriarchal  blessing, 
which  was  concerning  a  special  promise 
about  children,  and  all  fear  was  taken 
from  tm\b7 


With  faith  in  the  two  sepa- 
rate-but-related blessings  given  to  her 
in  1917  and  1925,  Lois  and  Seth 
sought  to  increase  their  family.  In  her 
words: 

J  remembered  the  promise  given 
me  by  the  Patriarch  and  then  later  repeated 
nearly  in  the  same  words  in  the  hospital 
by  two  unknown  Elders  and  so  I  said,  "I 
was  given  that  blessing  and  I  know  the 
Lord  lives!"  I  accepted  the  promise  from 
the  Lord's  servants,  and  16  Oct.  1929, 
our  beloved  eldest  daughter,  Carol,  was 
born  in  Rexburg  in  the  Rigby  Hospital. 
We  were  so  happy  to  have  a  baby  after  so 
many  years,  but  we  were  also  so  afraid 
the  first  night  we  had  her  in  our  own 
home.  Both  of  us  wondered  if  she  would 
live  until  morning,  but  she  did  and  we 
put  our  fears  behind  us.  Oh,  how  we 
enjoyed  her!67 

Until  the  1930s  most  babies 
were  born  at  home,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Birch  women.  Lois  was 
among  the  first  wave  of  mothers  to 
deliver  their  babies  in  hospitals  or 
maternity  homes  instead.  Hospital 
stays  usually  included  10-14  days  of 
"lying  in  time"  (staying  in  bed).68 


▼     Carol  Bean  at  7Vi  months,  May  1930. 

Oh,  how  we  enjoyed  her!  No  wonder  she 
learned  to  talk  at  six  months.  Her  first  word  was 
"golly"  and  her  best  friend  was  "Ardy",  who  never 
existed  except  in  her  mind,  but  was  the  guilty  party 
whenever  she  did  anything  wrong.  She  was  her 
father's  pride  and  joy."6<) 
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12 
The  Depression  Begins 


The  lead  story  in  St.  Anthony's 
March  1,  1928  Teton  Peak- 
Chronicle  shouted: 
A  calamity  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions hit  Ashton  and  the  upper  sections  of 
Fremont  County  yesterday  morning 
when  both  of  the  Ashton  banks,  the 
Security  State  Bank  and  the  First 
National  Bank,  failed  to  open  their  doors.1 
Although  their  money  wasn't 
invested  in  either  of  the  two  Ashton 
Banks,  it  wasn't  long  before  Dave  and 
Nancy  felt  the  same  sting.  Along 
with  many  others  across  the  country, 
they  were  hit  hard  by  bank  failures. 
Dave  lost  $6,000.00,  a  significant  set 
back  in  that  era.2 

For  the  residents  of  Fremont 
County,  Idaho,  the  Great  Depression 
had  begun! 


The  Birches  Help  Hobos 

Following  the  stock  market 
crash  in  late  1929  and  the  failure  of 
almost  half  of  the  U.S.'s  banks  by 


i       The  Birch  farm's  close  proximity  to  the 
railroad  made  it  an  easy  jumping  off  point  for 
hungry,  homeless  men  during  the  Great 
Depression.  Photo  2008. 

Inset  photo:  Depression-era  migrants,  1930s. 
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1933,  the  whole  economy  spiraled 
downward.  Unemployment  rose  to 
nearly  30%;  Men  everywhere  were 
looking  for  work  and  roaming  from 
place  to  place  —  often  by  rail  —  try- 
ing to  find  it. 

Because  of  the  Birch  farm's 
close  proximity  to  the  railroad,  many 
transients  —  some  called  them 
tramps  or  hobos  but  most  were  men 
simply  desperate  for  employment  — 
came  to  the  farmhouse  looking  for  a 
meal  and  temporary  work.  David 
and  Nancy  never  turned  them  away; 
he  would  put  them  to  work  doing 
some  needful  farm  chores  while  she 
fixed  them  food.3 

Eva,  who  at  first  felt  little 
compassion  for  the  homeless  men, 
recorded  an  important  rebuke  from 
her  father: 

/  remember  one  valuable  lesson 
my  father  taught  me.   We  lived  very  close 
to  the  railroad  track  and  frequently  had  a 
tramp  to  feed.  One  evening  my  mother 
was  away  from  home  and  I  had  the 
evening  meal  to  prepare.  I  filled  my 
assignment  and  fed  the  family.   We  had 
completed  the  meal  and  had  very  little  left 
when  two  young  men  appeared  asking  for 
food.   Each  ivas  smoking,  which  angered 
me  somewhat.   When  my  father  came  in 
and  told  me  to  prepare  a  meal  for  them,  I 
replied,  "If  they  am  smoke,  they  can  pay 
for  their  food."  My  father  then  told  me 


that  may  be  true  but  never  let  it  be  said 
that  I  turned  anyone  away  from  my  door 
hungry. 

I  prepared  the  meal  for  them  and 
I  have  never  forgotten  that  lesson.  1  must 
add  my  father  had  a  wood  pile  handy  and 
always  gave  a  tramp  the  axe  to  chop  wood 
while  the  meal  was  being  prepared.6 

Nancy  asked  one  or  two 
hobos  why  so  many  of  them  stopped 
at  their  place.  They  replied,  "Because 

your  place  has  been  marked."5 

The  Birch  farm  was  probably 
"marked"  as  a  hospitable  place.    To 
cope  with  the  difficulty  of  hobo  life, 
hobos  developed  a  system  of  symbols, 
or  a  code.  Hobos  would  write  this 
code  with  chalk  or  coal  to  provide 
directions,  information,  and  warnings 
to  other  hobos.  Some  signs  included 
"turn  right  here",  "beware  of  hostile 
railroad  police",  "dangerous  dog", 

"food  available  here",  and  so  on.6 
Perhaps  somewhere  near  the  Birch 
home  were  common  hobo  symbols 
like  these: 

"Good  food,  but  you'll  have 
to  work  for  it." 

"A  kind  lady  lives  here."7 

Hobo  traffic  dwindled  once 
World  War  II  began  and  everyone 
was  put  to  work  in  the  war  effort. s 
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Stan  &  Eva's  New  Marriage 
During  Tough  Times 

Eva  recorded  a  few  of  the 
challenges  she  and  Stan  encountered 
as  newlyweds  during  the  Great 
Depression: 

Our  first  years  of  married  life 
were  very  difficult.  We  were  married  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  depression. 
We  truly  learned  the  meaning  of  that 
word.  Stan  was  working  as  a  mechanic 
in  a  local  garage  when  we  were  married. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  he  was  laid 
off.  The  Idaho  Power  [Company]  was 
doing  some  construction  work  in  the  val- 
ley so  he  went  to  work  for  them.  During 
this  time  he  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis. 
[With  Zella's  death  due  to  unattended 
appendicitis,  Eva  must  have  been  worried 
out  of  her  mind!]  Of  course,  we  didn't 
have  any  money.  The  construction  boss, 
Jack  Hurley,  came  to  our  rescue  and 
offered  to  loan  us  money  for  the  surgery. 
We  repaid  that  during  the  summer.  Stan 
went  back  to  work  driving  truck  while 
wearing  a  bandage.  By  fall  that  job  was 
completed  and  we  were  without  work. 

We  moved  to  a  cheaper  house. 
The  service  station  across  from  the  Post 
Office  was  vacant  so  Stan  opened  that. 
We  cleared  about  $30  a  month.  For  this 
we  were  thankful  as  many  skilled  work- 
men were  out  of  work  and  were  charging 
their  grocery  bill.  We  made  that  $30 
meet  our  needs.  We  paid  $10  rent  and 
our  groceries  were  meager.  Of  course, 
prices  weren't  high  —  milk  was  5<f  a  at. 
and  bread  a  nickel  a  loaf.  We  ate  a  lot  of 
beans.9 


Neale  B.  Penfold  is  Born 

Eva  continued: 

In  the  spring  of  1932  I  became 
pregnant.  Each  Saturday  night  my  hus- 
band would  give  me  $1.25  to  save  to  pay 
for  the  baby.  It  was  difficult  to  squeeze 
out  that  $1.25. 

Our  first  baby,  Neale,  arrived 
December  27, 1932.  He  was  born  at 
home  and  how  happy  we  were  to  have 
him.  He  was  made  to  order  and  cost  us 
the  big  sum  of  $35. 

That  was  a  very  cold  winter.  I 
didn't  have  milk  to  feed  the  baby.  He 


would  cry  and  cry.  I  had  to  put  him  on 
the  bottle.  They  didn  't  have  all  the  know- 
how  then  on  feeding  babies,  so  he  was  put 
on  raw  cow's  milk,  which  didn't  agree 
with  him  and  he  developed  colitis.  This 
became  a  problem,  which  I  had  to  watch 
closely  until  he  was  about  three  years  old. 
I  finally  had  to  get  a  medicine,  which  con- 
tained the  same  bacteria  that  is  in  butter- 
milk only  more  concentrated.  It  had  to  be 
kept  refrigerated  and  I  had  no  refrigerator, 
so  I  kept  it  at  the  drug  store  and  had  to  go 
get  it  every  time  I  needed  it.  We  were 
married  6  or  7  years  before  I  had  a  refrig- 
erator. 

My  patriarchal  blessing  says 
that  I  would  never  come  to  want.  I  can 
truly  say  we  have  been  blessed.   Yes,  we 
have  had  hard  times  but  we  have  always 
had  plenty  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear  and  a 
roof  over  our  head.  We  have  never  had  a 
debt  that  we  couldn't  see  a  way  to  pay  off. 
Even  during  the  depression  we  had  a 
small  income  when  others  didn't.10 


-*■  Above:  Stan  Penfold's  Service  Station  in 
Hagarman,  Idaho  provided  a  meager  but  liv- 
able income  during  the  Great  Depression. 

■*  Below:  Stan,  in  his  service  station  atten- 
dant's attire,  ca.  1930s. 
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Jick  and  Ruby  During  the 
Depression 

Jick  and  Ruby's  daughter, 
Thelma,  who  was  an  older  teenager 
as  the  depression  began,  recorded  in 
her  autobiography: 

Of  the  early  1930's  -  the 
Depression  Years  —  Mama  has  simply 
recorded: 

Jick  worked  at  most  anything 
he  could  get  to  do.  With  our  house 
we  had  the  lots,  so  we  raised  most  of 
our  food  stuff.  We  had  a  cow  and  a 
large  flock  of  chickens.  We  sold 
eggs,  and  I  canned  a  lot  of  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit.11 

Fruit!  What  fruit?  Not  many 
fruits  thrived  in  the  cold  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  We  had  apples,  and  a  few 
peaches  imported  from  Utah.  And  we 
had  gooseberries,  currents,  wild 
chokecherries,  service-berries,  and  rasp- 
berries, raspberries,  raspberries  for  Papa 
had  a  huge  raspberry  patch.  From  mid- 
July  until  the  end  of  Aug.  I  had  to  pick 


raspberries  all  day.  At  5  p.m.  I  could  quit 
and  hurry-up  and  go  swimming  with  my 
impatient  friends. 

During  the  depression  Papa 
worked  wherever  he  could:  at  West 
Yellowstone  building  the  huge  lodge;  at 
odd  jobs  around  town.12 

In  St.  Anthony,  the  seed  pea 
factories  provided  welcome  employ- 
ment for  struggling  parents.  Many 
women  worked  regular  shifts  during 
the  depression.  They  were  one  of  the 
few  places  they  could  earn  money  to 
help  feed  their  families.13 


▼     Unfinished  Old  Faithful  Lodge  and  some 
of  the  construction  workers  (inset),  who 
helped  build  the  structure.  Both  photos  ca. 
1927. 

Jick  Hall  is  the  man  in  the  center 
sitting  on  the  ladder.    A  skilled  carpenter,  he 
hired  out  for  whatever  construction  jobs  he 
could  find  to  help  support  his  growing  family 
during  tough  times. 

Old  Faithful  Lodge  is  located  across 
from  the  famous  Old  Faithful  Inn,  which  was 
built  in  1904. 
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Margret  Isolene  Birch 

Dean  Birch  is  Born 

Ernest's  wife,  Isolene,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  at  their  farm  home  in 
Wilford  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  6, 1930. 
Dean  Shumway  Birch  joined  his  older 
siblings,  Gerald  (6)  and  Colleen  (3). 


Twins  are  Born  to  Lloyd 
and  Millie  Bean 

At  the  Birch  homestead  on  a 
cold  Tuesday  in  the  early  winter  of 
1931  Nancy  assisted  her  fourth 
daughter,  Millie,  as  she  gave  birth  to 
twins  —  the  third  set  among  the  Birch 
daughters. 

Twins  were  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  Lloyd  and  Millie,  who  were 
planning  on  only  one  baby.    Lloyd 
described  his  reaction:  Millie  had  gone 
to  stay  with  her  mother  again,  Wlien 
Blaine  Peterson,  our  neighbor  (and  the 
only  one  within  miles  who  had  a  tele- 
phone], came  over  to  tell  me  the  good 
news,  I  didn't  believe  him.  I  said,  "The 
hell  we  do!"  He  had  a  hard  time  convinc- 
ing me. 

With  these  it  seemed  Millie 
spent  all  her  time  nursing  them.  It  really 
took  a  lot  out  of  her;  she  got  so  thin.  She 
nursed  them  until  they  were  a  year  old. 
In  those  days  there  wasn't  the  baby  food 
and  supplemental  formula  for  feeding  that 
we  have  today.14 

And  Millie  recorded:  My 
twins  were  born  January  20,  1931.  We 
named  them  Ralph  David  and  Ruth 
Nancy  Bean.  They  are  so  different  in 
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looks,  Ralph  is  dark  and  Ruth 
is  light.  Both  are  full  of  pep 
and  sometimes  when  they  were 
little  1  wondered  ifl  was  going 
to  stand  all  the  work.  No  one 
will  ever  know  who  does  not 
have  the  same  experience  how 
it  is  for  a  mother.15 


►       Ralph  David  and  Ruth 
Nancy,  about  6,  ca.  1937. 

The  twins  were  named  after 
their  Birch  grandparents,  David 
and  Nancy. 


Jick  and  Ruby  Lose  Another 
Child 

Thelma  Hall,  Jick  and  Ruby's 
daughter,  wrote  this  poignant  account 
of  another  sad  loss  for  their  family: 

In  the  summer  of  1931,  in  fact, 
on  1  ]une  1931,  Mama,  after  a  terribly 
hard  labor,  gave  birth  to  another  son. 
This  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  me 
as,  now  being  14  years  old,  I  had  to  help  a 
bit  more.  Dr.  Kelly  was  out  on  another 
house  call  and  thus  slow  in  getting  to  our 
place.  I  think  Papa  was  away  at  work. 
Sis.  Munk  helped  and  comforted  Mama 
as  much  as  she  could,  but  she  called  me 
and  said,  "I've  got  to  have  some 
'ergot'  to  help  control  her  hemor-    - 
rhage.   You  '11  have  to  get  some 
for  me  at  the  drugstore.  And 
hurry,  hurry  I" 

We  had  no  car.  Oh  how 
I  wished  I  even  could  find  a  bicy- 
cle! I  simply  took  some  money 
from  Mama's  scanty  supply  and 
ran  and  ran  and  ran  —  past  my 
old  Lincoln  School,  past  the  tab- 
ernacle, across  the  river.  7 
blocks.  Then  I  ran  all  the  way 
back  clutching  the  little  bottle  of 
ergot.  I  was  too  scared  to  even 
cry. 

Dr.  Kelly  finally  came. 
Little  Herald  was  finally  deliv- 
ered, but  hurt  so  in  birth  that  he 
only  lived  4  days.  And,  for  a  few 
days  Mama's  life  was  precarious. 
Dr.  Kelly  had  to  come  several 
times  to  help  Mama,  and  we 
were  all  so  worried. 

Baby  Herald  was  buried 
in  the  Wilford  Cemetery.16 


▼    The  Jick  Hall  Family  poses  in  front  of 
flower-laden  lilac  bushes  on  their  front  lawn. 
L-R  back:  Thelma  (15),  Ruby  (39),  Clifton  12), 
Jick  (49),  and  Nola  (10).  Front:  Keith  (6),  and 
twins  Ray  &  Rada  (2),  late  May  1931. 

This  picture  was  probably  taken  in 
late  May  prior  to  baby  Herald's  birth  (1  June), 
while  the  family  was  still  happily  anticipating 
his  arrival.    We  know  it  is  a  1931  photo  and  the 
lilac  bushes  narrow  the  photo's  time  frame. 

Lilacs  bloom  later  in  St.  Anthony 
than  in  most  parts  of  the  country  because  the 
altitude  and  cool  temperatures  slow  the  onset 
of  the  flowers.  Here  the  fragrant  bushes  enter 
their  full  glory  in  late  May  or  early  June. 

It's  improbable  the  family  would 
have  posed  for  a  photograph  after  the  baby's 
birth  (and  death).    Ruby  would  have  been  too 
ill  and  not  inclined  to  have  posed  for  picture- 
taking  before  the  blooms  faded  in  mid-June. 


David's  Twin  Sister  Dies 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Birch 
Sargeant,  David's  twin  sister,  died  in 
Grant,  Idaho,  on  Dec.  6,  1932  at  the 
age  of  65. 


*■     Elizabeth  Ellen  Birch  and  her  husband, 
John  Sargeant,  cal  1930. 


Lloyd  Drives  the  School 
Sleigh 

During  the  beginning  of  the 
Depression  cash  was  hard  to  come  by 
for  Lloyd  and  Millie.  Crops  were  poor 
and  early  frosts  took  their  toll,  wrote 
their  daughter,  Arlene.  This  time  was  a 
time  of  scarcity  and  not  much  financial 
rewards  for  the  hard  work  expended  by 
my  parents.  But  still  they  hung  in  there 
tough,  going  without  and  working  hard, 
and  not  giving  up  until  things  did 
improve.17 

Lloyd  had  purchased  some 
used  farm  machinery  for  planting  and 
cultivating  potatoes.  It  cost  $65.00 
and  he  had  no  way  to  pay  for  it  so  he 
took  a  job  driving  the  school  wagon 
for  $60.00  a  month  to  pay  this  debt 
and  help  get  the  family  through  the 
difficult  financial  times. 

He  said:  I  made  two  trips  every 
day  with  a  team  all  winter  long.  I  did 
this  for  two  years.  For  winter  time  I 
made  a  canvas  cover  for  my  sleigh  and 
had  installed  a  little  stove  in  it.  This 
would  keep  us  fairly  warm  on  the  long 
winter  trips  back  and  forth.  .  .  .  We 
picked  up  8-9  kids  along  the  way.  We'd 
begin  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  and  it 
would  be  dark  when  we  got  home.  The 


team  I  drove  knew  the  road  so  well  I'd 
never  have  to  touch  the  reins.  They'd 
never  miss  the  road,  even  when  it  wasn't 
visible  to  the  human  eye  as  in  times  of 
storms  or  blizzards.  The  kids  had  a  great 
time  coming  and  going.18 

Wanda,  another  daughter, 
said  her  dad's  school  sleigh  looked 
like  a  pioneer  covered  wagon,  with  its 
curved  canvas  top.  She  said  it  had 
two  doors,  one  in  the  front  and  one  in 
the  back,  with  benches  along  each 
side  for  the  children  to  sit  on.  A  little 
wood  stove  kept  the  children  warm. 
She  remembered  an  accident  with  the 
sleigh,  which  slightly  injured  Lloyd. 

Wanda  wrote:  When  the  snow 
would  melt  some  of  the  roads  would  get 
low  on  the  side  and  not  very  safe,  espe- 
cially in  a  covered  sleigh.  We  would  all 
have  to  crowd  to  one  side  (the  high  one) 
to  get  over  them  without  having  a  tip 
over.  [Once]  the  lid  fell  off  the  stove 
(which  must  have  been  nailed  to  the 
floor).  It  hit  Daddy  in  the  lip.  He  picked 
the  lid  up,  put  it  on  the  stove  and  held  it 
there.  Someone  had  to  unhook  the  back 
door  so  we  could  climb  out  the  door. 
Daddy  would  get  out  then  and  straighten 
it  up  so  we  could  continue  on  our  way.19 


Though  not  Lloyd's  school  sleigh,  this  one  is 
similar  to  his.  This  photo  is  from  Lois 
Bean's  collection.  It  shows  the  principal  of 
the  school  in  Newdale  (where  Lois  taught 
for  a  year)  with  his  covered,  heated  sleigh, 
ca.  1921. 
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Church  Life  Softens 
Depression  Woes 

As  the  depression  stretched 
through  one  year,  then  two,  farm 
prices  remained  low  and  many  peo- 
ple were  unemployed.    Every  year 
economic  conditions  worsened  in  the 
nation  and  in  Fremont  County. 
There  were  many  farm  foreclosures  in 
the  fall  of  1931.  That  year  a  drought 
added  to  the  economic  woes  of  the 
farmer. 

People  within  the  ward  and 
stake  were  constantly  on  the  move 
looking  for  work.  The  turnover  rate 
in  ward  and  stake  callings  was  high.20 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was 
traditional  for  Yellowstone  Stake  to 
hold  an  annual  picnic,  and  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  they  were,  it 
became  even  more  important  to  hold 
social  functions  that  were  not  costly. 

The  1930  picnic  was  held  on 
June  18  and  began  at  1:30  when 
approximately  1600  members  assem- 
bled at  the  Warm  River  Camp 
Ground.  Included  were  a  VA  hour 
program,  foot  races  and  a  stake 
dance.21 

Much  of  the  social  life  of  the 
community  revolved  around  Church 
activities.  Thelma  Hall  described  the 
importance  of  church-sponsored  get- 
togethers,  especially  those  revolving 
around  dancing,  to  her  as  a  young 
teen  in  St.  Anthony: 

Our  St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward  had 
many  activities  and  Rula  [Thehna's  best 
friend]  and  I  and  several  girlfriends  went 
to  all  of  them.  And  we  learned  to  dance, 
practicing  with  each  other.  Dancing  — 
the  2-step,  waltz,  fox-trot,  samba,  etc.  — 
was  very  important.  Dancing  was  the 
social  grace,  especially  for  a  girl!  A  boy 
might  be  a  poor  dancer,  even  a  "walker", 
but  a  girl  must  learn  aU  the  steps  and 
rhythms  so  she  could  follow  the  lead  of 
every  partner.12 

The  annual  Gold  and  Green 
Ball  was  a  big  event  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Stake,  as  it  was  throughout 
most  of  the  Church.  The  Jan.  16,  1930 
Fremont  County  News  recap  of  one 
held  in  St.  Anthony  during  that 
depression  year  exemplifies  the  annual 
affair: 

The  Yellowstone  Stake  officers  of 


the  Mutual  association  of  the  L.D.S. 
church  gave  the  annual  Gold  and  Green 
Ball  in  the  Tabernacle  basement  Saturday 
evening. 

The  dance  was  a  well  arranged 
and  delightful  affair.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dancers  were  present  and  a 
large  crowd  of  spectators  also  enjoyed  the 
music  and  dancing.  The  ball  was  tnost 
attractively  decorated  in  gold  and  green. 

The  contest  dance  for  the  coming 
year,  "Gold  and  Green  Caprice,"  was 
demonstrated.  .  .  Punch  and  waffles  were 
served.23 


*■     Eileen  Clinkscales,  on  Main  Street  in  St 
Anthony,  during  the  city's  Pioneer  Day  festiv- 
ities, July  24, 1934. 

Behind  Eileen's  head  is  a  partial  view 
of  a  city  landmark,  the  old  Moon  Cabin,  the 
first  residential  structure  built  in  St.  Anthony  in 
the  early  1890s. 


Reed  Begins  Dating  Eileen 
Clinkscales 

Sometime  during  this  time 
period  Reed  began  dating  a  local 
beaut}'  named  Eileen  Clinkscales. 
Their  courtship  spanned  several  years 
and  involved  socializing  with  Jess 
and  his  girlfriend,  as  well  as  a  whole 
group  of  cousins,  friends,  and  Reed's 
niece,  Thelma  Hall. 
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Jess  Rents  Fern's  Farm 

In  the  spring  of  1932  Jess  got 
a  job  plowing  some  land  for  a  Mr. 
Ralph  Litton  near  Ashton.  He  earned 
$100.00  —  spending  money  which 
lasted  him  the  whole  summer  and 
into  the  fall.  He  also  rented  the  farm 
land  his  older  sister,  Fern,  had  pur- 
chased near  his  folks'  farm  several 
years  earlier.  Fern's  land  included 
almost  40  acres  east  of  and  across  the 
railroad  tracks  from  the  Birch  farm  on 
the  south  side  of  the  county  road. 

Jess  raised  peas  as  a  cash  crop 
on  the  land,  which  provided  him  with 
additional  funds,  money  which  came 
in  handy  for  the  courting  he  was 
about  to  embark  on  in  a  big  way.24 


Jess  Meets  Myrdean  Clark 


Reed  and  Eileen,  who  were 
rapidly  becoming  a  solid  twosome, 
helped  give  reserved  Jess  a  little  push 
in  the  romance  department.  In  the 
summer  of  1932,  when  Jess  was  23 
and  Reed  was  20,  they  decided  to  go 
dancing  on  a  Saturday  night.  Reed 
had  Eileen  as  his  date  but  Jess  needed 
a  partner.  Eileen  suggested  a  girl  she 
knew  at  high  school  —  Myrdean 
Clark,  who  was  seventeen  at  the  time. 
The  three  of  them  drove  over  to 
Myrdean's  to  see  if  she  was  game. 
Myrdean  recorded  the  evening  in  her 
diary: 

This  Saturday  Jess,  Reed  and 
Eileen  came  to  my  house  and  Eileen 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  on  a  blind 
date  with  Jesse  Birch  to  the  Jungles 
Dance  Hall  in  Thornton.  A  date  was 
somewhat  new  to  me  and  Papa  was  away 
and  Mom  was  at  work.  I  will  need  to  ask 
permission  from  my  mother.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  were  always  glad  to  see  me 
leave.  What  to  wear?  My  mother  had 
just  purchased  a  black  satin  dress  with  a 
full  skirt.  The  material  had  large  red 
roses  and  green  leaves  on  it.  So  I  dressed 
in  this  and  Reed,  Jess,  Eileen  and  I  went 
to  the  main  street  in  town  to  the  J.  C. 
Penny  Store  where  my  mother  worked  as 
the  cashier.  I  went  into  the  J.  C.  Penny 


Store  and  upstairs  to  the  office  and  asked 
Mom  if  I  could  go.  She  gave  her  consent. 
I  didn't  know  Jess  or  Reed  but  their  niece, 
Thelma  Hall,  was  a  classmate  at  school 
and  she  lived  in  our  ward.  So  I  knew  the 
family.  Eileen  and  I  were  also  in  the  same 
ward  and  we  went  to  school  together.  The 
Jungle  Dance  Hall  had  pretty  decorations 
and  on  one  side  was  a  large  moon.  A 
good  time  was  had  by  all.25 

Myrdean  Clark  was  fully 
immersed  in  church  and  community 
life.  With  a  beautiful  voice,  she  was 
called  upon  to  perform  in  hundreds 
of  events  over  the  years.  She  once 
outlined  her  hectic  schedule  in  the  fall 
of  1932,  when  she  was  a  junior  in 
high  school: 

Sunday  was  taken  up  with 
church  all  day;  Monday  —  primary; 
Tuesday  —  MIA;  Wednesday  —  religion 
or  genealogy  classes;  Thursday  —  choir; 
and  Friday  —  some  church  or  school 


doings.  Saturday  —  date  night.  With 
two  wards  and  the  stake  headquarters  in 
town,  in  the  same  building,  I  was  always 
on  the  go.  If  one  ward  needed  me  for 
music  or  to  help  in  the  primary,  I  was 
called.  Then  I  sang  for  lots  of  funerals 
and  this  was  the  year  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  elected;  I  sang  in  a  girls 
chorus  that  went  all  over  the  county  for 
political  rallies.  It  was  all  fun  and  I  kept 
most  of  the  dates.  Besides,  I  also  had  Jess, 
and  if  he  couldn't  see  me  at  the  begin- 
ning, he  would  usually  find  us  at  the 
close  of  the  gathering.26 


▼     Myrdean  Clark's  senior  photograph 
in  her  high  school  yearbook,  1934. 
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The  Rendezvous  Dance  Hall  at  Warm  River 
(left)  and  the  Venice  Dance  Hall  (below)  were 
two  of  a  half  dozen  popular  weekend  spots 
within  reasonable  driving  distance  for  the 
Birch  family  and  their  friends,  ca.  1930s. 

Winter  snow  seemed  to  be  a  small 
deterrent  for  young  people,  who  wanted  to 
socialize  at  dance  halls  each  Saturday  night    If 
the  roads  weren't  open  in  the  winter,  bands 
and  dancers  alike  arrived  by  bobsled  and 
horses. 


Photo  courtesy  Beverly  Johnson 


The  Popularity  of  Dance 
Halls 

In  addition  to  occasional 
dances  and  socials  sponsored  by  the 
Church,  weekend  dances  were  regu- 
larly held  at  several  local  dance  halls. 
They  were  well  attended  for  dancing 
was  the  popular  thing  to  do. 

Young  and  old  alike  would 
go  as  couples  or  in  groups  and  dress 
up,  rather  than  dress  casually  as  is  the 
custom  now.    The  decision  where  to 
go  was  usually  what  band  was  play- 
ing where.  Many  famous  bands  came 
from  the  East  and  California.  Several 
good  local  bands  provided  music  as 
well.27 

The  popular  dance  halls  in 
the  30s  were:  Warm  River,  which  had 
a  round  dance  floor;  Venice,  on  the 
north  end  of  St.  Anthony;  River  Side, 
which  was  by  a  large  swimming  pool; 
and  Jungles,  which  was  south,  near 
Thornton,  across  the  railroad  tracks.28 

Several  superb  bands  and 
orchestras  formed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  numerous  dance  halls  and 
some  were  hired  from  far  away.  A 
few  of  the  larger  dance  halls  in  near- 
by Idaho  Falls  showcased  some  of  the 
big  bands  like  Phil  Harris,  Louis 
Armstrong,  Tommy  and  Jimmy 
Dorsey,  and  Paul  Whiteman.29 

In  the  1920's  the  sport  of 
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i 
marathon  dancing  was 
popular.  The  couple  that 
danced  the  longest  non-stop  won  the 
prize  money.  The  dancers  could  go 
on  for  hours,  sometimes  days.30 

Fogg  and  Jacob's  Dance  Hall 
was  an  early,  popular,  social  spot  in 
St.  Anthony.  It  was  owned  by  two 
men,  who  named  it  after  themselves. 
The  dance  hall  was  in  a  two-story 
building.  A  grocery  store  occupied 
the  lower  level;  dry  goods  above. 
However,  on  the  second  floor,  in  front 
of  the  clothing  and  shoes,  was  a 
dance  hall  and  stage.31 

On  one  occasion  Fogg  and 
Jacobs  sponsored  a  hypnotist.  Ernest 
remembered: 

I  never  laughed  so  hard  in  my 
life.  He  would  get  four  or  five  kids  up 
there  sitting  by  him.  He  would  give  them 
[each]  an  onion  and  say,  "Boy,  that  sure 
is  a  good  apple,"  then  he  would  tell  them 
to  eat  it.  Boy,  they  sure  did  eat  them!  I 
still  laugh  when  thinking  about  it.v 

In  1931  Thelma  Hall  was  fif- 
teen, on  the  verge  of  dating  and  driv- 
ing. She  reminisced  regarding  dance 
halls  during  this  stage  of  her  life: 

My  uncles  Reed  and  Jessie  Birch 
were  older  than  I  was  and,  of  course,  were 
dating.  I  couldn't  date  until  I  was  16  - 
family  rules.  I  didn't  care  so  much  about 
that.  I  still  wasn't  "boy-struck, "  had  no 
boy  1  was  especially  interested  in,  but  7 
did  want  to  go  to  the  public  dances,  espe- 


cially out  at  the  big,  new,  glamorous 
Venice  Dance  Hall.  Many  young  people 
went  there  "stag"  (without  dates)  and 
they  could  circulate  and  dance  with 
whomever  they  wished,  usually  a  differ- 
ent partner  every  dance.  Thus  a  good 
dancer  would  dance  with  15-20  different 
fellows  during  an  evening.  And  Venice 
featured  many  different  orchestras  and 
gala  events.  Big  orchestras. 

I  coaxed  Papa  into  letting  me  go 
with  Reed  and  Jessie  -  as  an  extra,  of 
course.  We  knew  the  girls  they  were  dat- 
ing and  approved  of  them:  Eileen 
Clinkscales  and  Myrdean  Clark.  Papa  set 
some  strict  rules  for  me:  no  going  out  of 
the  dance  hall  with  anyone  for  any  pur- 
pose; stay  where  Reed  and/or  Jess  could 
find  me  at  all  times  in  the  dance  hall,  etc. 
I  wanted  Rula  to  go  too,  but  my  uncles 
decided  one  stray  was  enough.   We  didn  't 
go  every  Sat.  nite,  but  fairly  often.  So  I 
danced!  During  these  dates  my  uncles 
taught  me  how  to  drive  the  car  and  shift 
the  gears.  I  did  drive  for  them  quite  a  lot& 

Thelma  said  her  uncles  liked 
having  her  as  their  chauffeur  because 
they  could  then  concentrate  on  cud- 
dling with  their  dates. 


Myrdean's  First  Impression 
of  Dave  and  Nancy 

The  first  winter  after  Jess  and 
Myrdean  began  dating  was  a  severe 
one  —  with  a  big  blizzard  and  tem- 
peratures registering  to  33  degrees 
below  zero.  However,  farm  chores 
had  to  be  done  regardless.  Even 
church  schedules  were  molded  to 
local  farm  routines.  Myrdean  indicated 
as  much  when  she  wrote  about  meet- 
ing Dave  and  Nancy  for  the  first  time: 

One  Sunday  after  we  had  been 
together  he  took  me  to  his  home.  The 
coivs  had  to  he  milked  before  he  could  take 
"us"  to  church  in  the  St.  Anthony  2nd 
Ward,  where  we  both  attended. 


[Church  —our  modern  day 
sacrament  meeting  —  was  held  late  on 
Sunday  nights  in  St.  Anthony,  usually 
beginning  at  about  8:00  p.m.  to  give 
farmers  time  to  milk  the  cows  and  finish 
their  chores  before  coming  into  town  to 
the  church  house.] 

He  felt  very  comfortable  taking 
me  to  his  home.  I  was  worried.  1  knew 
his  parents  by  sight,  as  all  the  farm  people 
usually  went  to  town  Saturday  afternoon. 
But  meeting  them  face  to  face  was  another 
thing. 

His  Mother  made  me  feel  welcome 
and  we  did  talk.  Then  his  Dad  came  in. 
He  liked  people  and  he  looked  me  over, 
less  hud  to  get  a  wife  that  would  be  a  big 
help  on  the  farm  —  raise  a  garden  and 
children.  He  liked  people  to  share  his 


I 


I    I 


table.  .  .  Well,  in  no  time  the  54-inch 
round  table  was  set  in  the  front  room  and 
we  ate  a  good  meal.  Mrs.  Birch  always 
had  a  supply  cupboard  to  feed  extra 
company. 

A  can  of  salmon  was  good  and 
easy  to  prepare.  Homemade  bread.  Home 
churned  cream  butter.  Spuds  left  from 
the  noon  meal  to  warm  up.  Then  fruit 
(apples,  peaches,  etc.).  Cake  or  pie.  And 
then  Jess  had  to  have  his  bowl  of  corn- 
flakes. .  .  I  enjoyed  it  but  poor  Jess  spent 
all  the  time  blushing.  The  least  little  sub- 
ject and  he  would  turn  red  clear  down  to 
his  chest3* 
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Jess  &  Myrdean's  Long 
Distance  Romance 

Jess  and  Myrdean's  relation- 
ship suffered  a  huge  change  when  her 
family  moved  to  Preston,  Idaho,  in 
May,  1933.  Thus  began  a  long  dis- 
tance romance  well  documented  by 
Jess  and  Myrdean's  almost  daily  let- 
ters. They  generally  received  letters 
within  two  days  from  one  another. 
The  mail  was  carried  overnight  by 
train  and  sorted  while  en  route. 
Postage  was  3d. 

Myrdean  kept  most  of  Jess' 
letters.  We  have  fewer  of  hers  to  him. 
Through  their  profuse  writing  we 
learn  a  few  odd  details  of  daily  life  in 
the  Birch  family  and  a  lot  about  the 
developing  romance  between  Jess  and 
Myrdean. 

Stocking  Fish 

Dec.  11,  1933.  Jess  writes  Myrdean 
that  he  and  his  dad  went  up  to 
Jenkins  Fish  Hatchery  in  Sand  Creek 
to  get  some  fish.   "They  charged  25<f  a 
pound,  which  was  quite  a  lot,  hut  Dad 
got  some. " 

Jess'  Toothache 

Dec.  15,  1933.  Jess  informs  Myrdean 
he  has  a  toothache  and  thinks  he  will 
have  it  pulled  Saturday.   "That  will 
hurt  less  than  an  aching  tooth." 

Dec.  21,  1933.  Jess  tells  Myrdean  he 
went  to  town  to  have  his  tooth  pulled 
but  there  were  so  many  women  and 
girls  there  in  the  office  that  he  got 
scared  and  went  back  home.  [An 
affirmation  of  Jess'  shy  nature.]  He 
went  back  the  following  Monday  and 
had  his  tooth  pulled  when  there  was 
no  one  there. 

George  Albert  Smith 

Jan.  6,  1934.  Jess  wrote  he  went  to 
Stake  Conference  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Tabernacle  where  the  visiting 
General  Authority  was  Elder  George 
Albert  Smith.  Jess  said  he  [Elder 
Smith]  gave  a  good  talk  and  stated,  "1 
want  to  say  to  every  Latter-day  Saint 
who  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
Amendment  (the  prohibition  on  the  sale 
of  alcohol)  that  as  sure  as  they  live,  they 
will  see  the  day  they  will  he  sorry." 


Jess  also  mentioned  he  went 
to  the  movie  show,  "The  Three  Marx 
Brothers  in  Duck  Soup"  with  Ernest 
and  Isolene  and  Reed  and  Eileen, 
because  he  didn't  want  to  walk  home 
or  bum  around  town  alone. 

Wistful  Pining 
Jan.  24,  1934.  Jess  tells  of  meeting  a 
friend  while  in  Rexburg  who  jokingly 
asked  him  to  give  her  notice  when  he 
and  Myrdean  set  a  wedding  date  so 
she  could  make  a  quilt  [as  a  wedding 
gift].    He  also  told  Myrdean  he  went 
to  a  double  feature  show;  one  was  a 
Tarzan  serial.  He  later  dropped  by  a 
dance  but  didn't  see  any  one  he 
wanted  to  dance  with.   "Boy,  {he  wrote 


•»■     Reed  and  Eileen  (left)  and  Jess  & 
Myrdean  (right)  on  the  steps  of  the 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle  in  St.  Anthony 
on  Pioneer  Day,  July  24, 1933. 

Although  Myrdean's  family  had 
moved  to  Preston,  Idaho,  145  miles  south  of  St. 
Anthony  at  the  end  of  May,  she  was  able  to 
come  back  and  celebrate  Pioneer  Day  with  Jess 
and  their  friends. 


wistfully]  if  you  were  here  I  would  have 
[had]  someone  to  dance  with  and  every- 
thing else."  He  also  mentions  he's  a 
little  mad  at  Reed  and  Eileen  and  will 
"stay  sore  at  them  for  quite  a  while  until 
they  think  of  someone  besides  them- 
selves. " 
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Christinas  Together  in  Preston 

Jess  traveled  by  bus  to  visit 
Myrdean  and  her  family  in  Preston 
over  the  Christmas  holiday.  Myrdean 
gave  him  a  pair  of  soft  brown  leather 
dress  gloves  lined  with  rabbit  fur.  He 
loved  them.  He  and  Myrdean 
enjoyed  a  week  together  there  among 
her  fun  family  then  he  returned 
home. 

Jan.  2, 1934:  /  got  off  the  bus  about  6:30 
p.m.  on  the  highway  by  my  place.  The 
chores  were  about  done  so  I  ate  a  little 
supper.  I  pieced  [sic]  off  the  cupboard.  To 
my  surprise  my  sister  Lois  is  just  the 
same  as  she  was  when  I  left.  [Lois  was 
about  ready  to  deliver  a  new  baby.]  Dad 
is  still  home  and  about  the  same.  .  . 
Thanks  a  whole  lot  to  you  and  your  folks 
for  the  always  remembered  good  time. 
[underlined  7  times!] 


'.-   ■ 


A     In  her  U.  S.  History  class  at  Preston  High 
School  class  Myrdean  made  this  paper 
snowflake  to  kill  time  and  sent  it  to  Jess  in  a 
letter  for  him  "to  have  something  to  play 
with."  Jan.  22, 1934. 


•*  Christmas  Day,  1933.  Jesse  Birch 
and  Myrdean  E.  Clark  at  her  home  in 
Preston,  Idaho. 


**m 
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David  Birch,  standing  next  to  a  1927  Model  T  Ford,  ca.  early  30s. 


Clinton  Bean  is  Born 

Lois  left  Seth  alone  at  the  dry 
farm  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  her 
third  pregnancy  at  the  Birch  ranch 
with  her  mother,  Nancy,  waiting  for 
her  baby  to  be  born.  Clinton  Willis 
Bean  was  delivered  at  the  Rexburg 
Hospital  on  3  Jan.  1934. 

Lois  recalled:  He  was  a  strap- 
ping, healthy  9  lb.  baby.  .  .  .  His  father 
was  so  happy  about  this  new  son  that  he 
gave  me  a  lovely  watch.    Dr.  Rigby 
wanted  to  buy  him  [the  baby]  and  was 
ready  to  give  me  $5,000  for  him,  but  we 
needed  him  more.35 

It  was  two  weeks  before  Seth 
could  come  through  heavy  snow  from 
the  dry  farm  to  pick  up  Lois  and  the 
children  and  take  them  back  home. 


Dave  has  Surgery 

In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  21,  1933, 
Jess  wrote  Myrdean  indicating  some- 
thing wasn't  quite  right  with  his  nor- 
mally hale  and  hearty  father  —  "Dad 
isn't  very  well  again.  Sometimes  he  is 
alright  [sic]  and  sometimes  he  isn't." 
Then  a  few  weeks  later:  "Dad  is  still 
home  and  about  the  same."  Finally,  on 
Jan  29,  Jess  gives  a  clue  regarding 
Dave's  ailment.  He  wrote  "Heard  from 
our  Dad  and  he  is  feeling  pretty  good.  1 
told  you  he  had  been  operated  on  once. 
Well,  he  is  going  to  be  operated  for  some- 
thing else  [as]  soon  as  the  other  wound 
heals.  He  said  it  is  about  healed.  They 
took  about  20  stones  out  of  his  bladder  in 
the  other  operation." 

Dave  was  suffering  from  kid- 
ney stones. 


Dave  seemed  to  have  recov- 
ered normally  for  in  Jess'  Feb.  21st  let- 
ter to  Myrdean  he  mentioned  "every- 
one is  healthy  after  all  these  opera- 
tions" —  supposedly  an  indication 
that  Dave,  specifically,  is  doing  well. 

Lois  said  her  father  was  not  a 
"patient  patient"36  —  that  on  a  later 
occasion,  when  he  had  similar  prob- 
lems and  was  hospitalized  in  Idaho 
Falls,  he  "got  up  and  put  on  his  pants 
and  they  found  him  out  on  the  street  in 
town  and  brought  him  back  to  the 
hospital."37 


Compassionate  Service 

Feb.  19, 1934.  Myrdean  tells  Jess 
about  her  school,  seminary  and 
church  stake  activities.  Saturday  her 
neighbor  lady  was  sick  in  bed  with  a 
cold  so  she  helped  out  by  doing 
housework:   "1  cleaned  her  three  rooms, 
did  her  scrubbing  and  washing  besides 
waiting  on  her.  To  top  it  off  she  asked  to 
mix  bread.  I  made  four  loaves  of  bread.  I 
was  quite  surprised  when  it  was  done.  It 
was  pretty  good. " 


Marriage  Musings 

Feb.  21,  1934.  Jess  begins  his  letter  by 
discussing  the  weather,  plowing,  a 
scratch  he  got  on  his  face,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  family.  But 
these  mundane  matters  simply  warm 
him  up  to  a  more  important  subject 
—  marriage  plans.  He's  beginning  to 
get  serious  about  how  he  can  provide 
for  a  wife  and  family. 

He  wrote  Myrdean  that  the 
renters  in  the  family's  town  home  in 
St.  Anthony  said  they  were  going  to 
move.  Jess  suggested  to  his  parents 
that  they  [Dave  and  Nancy]  move  to 
town  and  let  him  and  Myrdean  get 
married  and  live  on  the  ranch.  He 
wrote:  They  thought  maybe  we  better 
wait  till  fall.  That  will  be  several  montlis 
yet.  But  when  I  think  of  it  that  would  be 
better  but  still  1  would  rather  not  wait  too 
long.  Would  you  rather  wait  till  fall, 
too?  They  haven't  found  a  renter  yet,  so 
they  might  change  their  minds,  but  don't 
know.  When  we  see  each  other  we  will 
talk  it  over  anyway.  Boy,  I  wish  we  could 
go  to  conference  together.  Love  Jesse 
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Big  Earthquake 

Jess  and  Myrdean  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  plans  a  few 
weeks  later  when  he  traveled  to 
Preston  to  take  her  to  her  high 
school's  big  dance,  the  junior  prom. 
He  was  in  Preston  from  Friday,  March 
9  (the  night  of  the  prom)  until 
Monday  morning,  the  12th,  when  he 
took  a  morning  bus  back  to  St. 
Anthony.  He  stayed  at  a  hotel  while 
in  Preston. 

The  weekend  proved  event- 
ful, not  only  because  of  prom  or  mar- 
riage plans,  but  because  Mother 
Nature  provided  some  excitement. 

On  Monday,  March  12,  at  8:05 
a.m.,  before  Jess  left  his  hotel  for  the 
bus  station  and  Myrdean  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  school,  she  heard  a 
loud  rumble.    Then  the  house  started 
to  shake  and  electrical  lines  outside 
began  to  wave  and  snap.  It  was  a  6.6 
magnitude  earthquake,  which  was 
centered  about  40  miles  south  of 
Preston.  A  big  aftershock  hit  a  few 
hours  later,  while  Jess  was  on  the  bus. 
He  didn't  feel  that  one  but  he  heard 
tales  from  scared  folk,  who  boarded 
the  bus  at  various  locations  along  the 
way  who  had. 

In  his  44th  letter  to  Myrdean, 
dated  the  same  day  as  the  earth- 


quakes (Mar.  12,  1934),  Jess  wrote:  / 
suppose  I  will  worry  about  you  in  that 
school  house  every  day  now,  wondering  if 
another  quake  will  come  and  shake  it 
down  when  you  are  in  it.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  you  I  don't  know  what  1 
would  do.  You  better  watch  out  and  keep 
away  from  the  walls  and  buildings  if  a 
quake  is  reported  to  come  like  that  second 
one  today.  It  would  be  best  not  to  go  to 
school  if  one  is  reported,  I  think. 

The  next  time  I  come  think  I'll 
take  a  quilt  and  sleep  out  in  somebody's 
cow  pasture  away  from  the  buildings.  I 
shake  yet  when  I  think  of  myself  sitting 
on  that  bed  in  that  hotel  on  the  top  floor 
and  boy  did  it  shake! 

I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  that  hotel 
tonight  but  would  like  to  be  with  you 
right  now,  I'll  say.  I  have  two  photos  of 
you  I  can  look  at  right  now.  But  wish  I 
were  with  you.  Write  soon.  Yours  sin- 
cerely with  love,  Jess. 

[During  the  next  few  days 
further  aftershocks  shook  northern 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho.] 

Mar.  14,  1934.  Dear  ]ess,  Talk  about 
quakes,  well,  I  have  had  my  fill  of  them. 
Don't  ever  remember  being  so  frightened 
in  my  whole  life.  Really,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself  but  just  couldn't  help  it.  After  I 


left  you  I  went  home  and  sat  on  the  lawn 
until  nite.  I  was  just  scared  to  death  to 
go  in. 

Myrdean  kissed  a  small  piece 
of  paper  with  freshly  lipsticked  lips 
and  included  it  in  the  letter. 


▼       Two  sisters,  Blanche  and  Mary  McLane, 
walk  across  Bridge  Street  at  the  comer  of 
Main  in  St.  Anthony,  in  the  mid-30s. 

If  they  were  like  most  other  St. 
Anthony  residents  (including  David  and 
Nancy),  they  didn't  feel  the  earthquakes  in 
March  1934,  which  caused  so  much  anxiety  in 
locations  200  miles  to  the  south,  near  the  Utah- 
Idaho  border. 
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Nancy's  Baby  Chicks 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  Nancy 
put  Jess  to  work  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing the  "brooder  coop"  in  preparation 
for  a  new  batch  of  chicks.    On  March 
20,  1934  Jess  wrote  Myrdean:  Mom 
has  200  little  yellow  chickens,  which  came 
today.   You  ought  to  see  them.  And 
three  days  later  he  followed  with: 
Those  little  baby  chickens  are  out  in  their 
brooder  coop  and  they  need  to  be  kept 
warm  so  the  stove  has  to  be  stoked  every 
so  often.  It  is  now  10  o'clock  and  Mother 
and  I  will  have  to  put  some  wood  in  the 
fire  to  keep  them  [sic]  little  chickens 
warm  till  morning.  But  mother  is  asleep 
right  now  in  her  chair  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  have  gone  to  bed.  Think  I'll  be 
going  to  bed  pretty  soon  too.  (Letter 
dated  March  23,' 1934) 


Calcimining  the  Kitchen 

A  month  later  Nancy  had 
another  big  job  for  Jess  —  calcimining 
(whitewashing)  her  kitchen. 
(Calcimine  was  a  white  liquid  con- 
taining zinc  oxide,  water,  and  glue, 
which  was  brushed  onto  walls  and 
ceilings  to  cover  smoke  stains  and 
freshen  the  look  of  the  room.38) 

April  25,  1934.  Kalsomined 
[calcimined]  the  kitchen  this  morning, 
now  we  have  the  house  all  kalsomined  for 
another  year  and  am  kind  of  glad  of  it. 


Two  Train  Wrecks 

On  March  28,  1934,  Jess  wrote 
Myrdean  to  tell  her  he  saw  the 
remains  of  a  train-truck  crash  at  the 
railroad  crossing  just  east  of  their 
home,  which  had  occurred  two  days 
before.  Apparently,  a  southbound 
train  hit  a  truck  driven  by  17-year-old 
Bert  Allen,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
pick  up  beet  pulp  at  the  Sugar  City 
Beet  factory.    The  train  engineer 
stopped  the  train,  put  the  boy  on  a 
stretcher,  then  backed  the  train  two 
miles  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  in  St. 
Anthony.  The  truck,  belonging  to  a 
farm  family  nearby,  was  beyond 
repair. 

A  month  later  Jess  told 
Myrdean  about  another  nearby  train 
wreck:  April  25,  1934.  Sunday  (the 
22nd]  as  the  Ping  Pong  Train  [a  diesel 
engine  locomotive]  was  coming  up  and  an 


axle  broke  on  the  baggage  coach  right  in 
the  middle  and  boy,  did  it  tear  up  the 
track  and  ties  before  it  got  stopped!  They 
had  to  leave  it  there  and  have  a  wrecker 
come  and  get  it  that  night  after  dark.  It 
happened  just  past  our  place  so  I  went  up 
and  looked  at  it.  A  lot  of  cars  also 
stopped  and  saw  it.  Then  Farrell's  brother 
[Ural  or  Russell  Wright]  came  to  see  it  so 
we  sat  down  onto  the  tracks  and  talked 
and  watched  the  cars  go  by  for  past  time. 
Were  about  an  hour.  So  if  you  want  to 
see  a  couple  of  tramps  sitting  on  the  rail- 
road, you  should  have  come  along  and 
seen  [sic]  us. 


Trousseau  Quilt  Top 

April  5,  1934.  Myrdean  wrote  to  Jess: 

Mom  and  1  pieced  together  21  pretty  col- 
orful silk  quilt  blocks  so  now  I  have  one 
quilt  top  with  a  cushion  to  match.  Mom 
got  the  material  from  material  samples 
where  site  was  working  in  a  store. 


Myrdean's  Opera  Production 

April  11,  1934.  Myrdean  wrote:  Friday 
the  [high  school]  opera  cast,  orchestra 
members  and  a  few  others  went  to 
Donetta  Swimming  Pool  for  a  swim.  We 
left  at  6  on  2  buses,  arrived  at  7  and 
stayed  in  the  pool  till  9:30  p.m.  I  had  a 
good  time  swimming,  racing,  getting 
dunked  a  time  or  two,  etc..  The  water 
was  hot  and  felt  good  in  this  open  air 
pool.  We  ate  our  lunches  on  a  long  table 
and  then  home  about  11  p.m. 

I  have  been  very  busy  with  Isis 
[the  theater],  where  the  school  put  on  the 
opera.  We  put  on  the  opera  at  2  and  8  to 
full  house  both  times.  We  were  all  given 
out  toriight.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun,  especially 
back  stage.  There  were  85  to  90  people 
and  you  had  to  walk  lightly.  Myrdean 


Senior  Year  Activities 

As  her  senior  year  at  Preston 
High  School  wound  down,  Myrdean 
was  almost  too  busy  to  breathe.  She 
was  involved  in  a  school  play,  and  an 
overnight,  interstate  high  school 
music  festival  in  Pocatello,  where  she 
competed  in  choral  contests,  singing 
solo  and  in  mixed  quartets.  In 
Pocatello  she  and  her  friends  went  to 
a  dance,  a  parade  of  fifteen  high 
school  bands,  and  a  concert  in  addi- 
tion to  the  competitions. 


Another  Big  Quake 

Myrdean  returned  home  to 
Preston  from  her  Pocatello  choral 
competition  just  after  midnight  on 
Saturday  night,  5  May  1934.  In  a  let- 
ter two  days  later  she  wrote:  I  had  a 
grand  time  telling  my  folks  all  about  it 
[the  trip  to  Pocatello].  All  I  needed  was 
something  exciting  to  top  off  the  day  and 
1  did.  1  was  just  getting  ready  to  go 
upstairs  when  I  heard  a  roar,  then  the 
windows  rattled.  The  lights  were  off  all 
over  town.  I  was  in  the  dark  and  I  felt 
myself  going  and  I  let  out  a  scream  and 
run  into  the  bedroom.  I  was  scared  stiff. 
It  came  as  such  a  surprise.  [The  earth- 
quake] lasted  about  as  long  as  the  first 
one  and  just  about  as  bad.  [It  was  5.6  in 
magnitude.]  The  old  house  just  racked. 
Boy,  this  is  an  exciting  country.  (Letter 
from  Myrdean  to  Jess,  7  May  1934.) 


Lover's  Lane 

When  Stan  and  Eva  Penfold 
visited  the  Birches  in  May,  Jess  wrote 
that  they  teased  him  regarding  his 
letter  writing.  He  also  wrote:  Oh,  you 
remember  that  lane  we  parked  on  one 
Sunday  night  about  Thanksgiving  time? 
Well,  Stan  drove  down  there  yesterday 
evening  and  came  back  and  told  Eva  he 
went  down  in  that  ivooded  lane  to  see  if 
the  mosquitoes  could  bite  as  hard  as  they 
used  to  and  Eva  blushed  a  little.  I  sup- 
pose we  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have 
parked  in  that  lane.  Write  soon.  Love 
Jess.  About  6  p.m.  (letter  dated  May 
18,  1934.) 


Jess'  Introspection 

April  16,  1934.  Went  over  to  church 
Saturday  night  to  go  to  church  [a  stake 
conference  session],  was  a  little  late  so 
didn't  like  to  go  in.  Just  spent  my  time 
fooling  around.  Then  after  church  I 
looked  in  at  the  dance  but  didn't  see  any- 
one there  to  dance  with  so  went  to  the 
Venice  [dance  hall]  and  there  wasn't  any- 
one there  that  interested  me  so  we,  or 
Reed,  Eileen  and  myself,  came  back  to  the 
church  house.  Reed  and  Eileen  went  in 
while  I  just  stayed  out  in  the  car  till  12 
o'clock  that  night,  then  mother  and  them 
came  out  and  we  went  home.  I  wished  I 
had  stayed  home  in  the  first  place.  Would 
have  went  [sic]  to  the  show  if  I  had 
known  it  was  going  to  turn  out  that  way 
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for  me.  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  too  bashful 
and  haven't  enough  confidence  in  myself 
every  time  anyone  looked  at  me.  I  felt  like 
1  wasn't  wanted  there.  Sunday  afternoon 
I  went  to  Conference  and  Lois  came  along 
and  said  come  and  go  in  with  me.  I  was 
glad  of  it  so  then  I  felt  lots  better  because 
I  didn  't  have  to  go  in  alone  with  people 
looking  at  me.  It  was  a  good 
meeting  I  thought.  Think  the 
speaker  was  from  Salt  Lake, 
named  Holt.  I  didn't  go  to 


the  Sunday  night  session.  I  stayed  home 
and  got  a  good  L.D.S.  program  [on  the 
radio]  from  Portland,  received  it  from  Salt 
Lake.  Wish  I  could  be  more  like  you  then 
when  I  go  out.  Love,  Jess 


Treasuring  Myrdean's  Letters 

April  30,  1934.  Let's  see,  well,  Sunday 
seems  like  the  longest  day  there  is  to 
me.  Am  always  glad  when 
it  comes  and 


glad  when  it  goes.  Sunday  afternoon 
Mother  and  Reed  went  over  to  town  so  I 
got  all  my  letters  out  and  counted  them 
once  more,  then  1  put  them  in  a  paste- 
board box  and  they  almost  filled  it.  They 
are  all  mixed  up,  though.  Have  54  now. 

Don't  know  if  I  bought  the  post 
office  out  of  stamps  or  not,  but  I  don't 
care  if  I  did.  Just  so  I  get  some  letters 
from  a  certain  girl.  Love,  Jess. 

[Jess  regularly  sent  Myrdean 
stamps  for  her  to  use  for  her  corre- 
spondence.] 
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Dave's  Concern  Regarding 
Water  Rights 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  four  or 
five  canals  in  the  St.  Anthony  area, 
which  drew  water  from  the  Henry's 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  were  shut 
down,  including  the  Twin  Groves 
Canal,  the  one  Dave  helped  dig  when 
he  first  homesteaded  in  the  late  1880s. 
The  action  caused  him  great  concern 
for  the  canal  was  the  main  water 
source  for  his  crops. 

On  April  20,  Jess  wrote 
Myrdean  he  was  discouraged  about 
the  canal  water  being  gone  and  that 
he  didn't  know  if  it  would  be  restored 
later  or  not.  Jess'  apprehension  mir- 
rored his  father's. 

Water  rights  for  canals  sup- 
plying irrigation  to  area  farms  were 
prioritized  according  to  the  dates  the 
owners  filed  decrees  for  the  canals. 
During  times  of  drought,  when  water 
became  scarce,  the  older  canals  had 
stronger  claim  to  diverting  water 
from  the  big  rivers  in  the  valley  —  the 


Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  the 
Fall  River,  and  the  Teton  River.39 

The  Birch  brothers  had  posted 
notice  for  their  canal  in  1888,  calling  it 
the  Birch  Ditch.  However,  the  name 
of  the  canal  was  changed  to  the  Twin 
Groves  Canal  in  1892  and  the  official 
decree  for  it  was  set  at  that  time.  This 
discrepancy  between  the  beginning  of 
the  canal  in  1888  and  the  court  decree 
in  1892  later  haunted  the  farmers 
dependent  on  irrigation  from  the 
Twin  Groves  Canal,  because  it 
bumped  them  further  down  the  prior- 
ity list.  Their  plight  was  evidenced 
this  year,  in  1934,  when  irrigation 
water  was  denied  them  based  on  the 
canal  decree  dates. 

Jess  told  Myrdean  in  his  letter 
that  Dave  and  other  farmers  were 
considering  court  action  to  get  back 
their  old  water  rights  but  some  were 
hesitant  because  "they  were  afraid  they 
would  have  to  spend  a  dollar,  1  guess. " 

Jess  wrote  that,  as  for  himself, 
he  was  considering  "going  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  [buying  land?]  where  two 


or  three  of  the  canals  were  still  running. 
Wouldn't  go  without  consulting  you, 
though.  Our  crops  are  all  in  [planted]  so 
things  are  not  as  busy  now.  ',4° 

Fortunately,  water  was  soon 
turned  back  into  the  canal  —  by  April 
25  —  for  Jess  wrote  in  his  letter  of 
that  date:  I  feel  better  now  we  have  some 
water  in  the  Birch  Canal.  Hope  they  let 
us  keep  it.  It  is  raining  a  little  tonight. 
Jess  also  wrote  of  his  father's  efforts 
to  rectify  the  decades-old  legal  tangle: 
Dad  went  to  Pocatello  Monday  and  didn't 
get  back  till  Tuesday.  He  and  another 
man  consulted  some  lawyers  there  about 
our  water  and  have  decided  not  to  go  any 
further  till  they  get  some  more  evidence  if 
they  can.  That  may  take  some  time.  If 
we  can  get  our  old  water  right  back  we 
will  have  about  the  best  right  up  here. 
Then  we  would  be  pretty  sure  of  water  if 
there  is  any  in  the  river. 

In  the  end  legal  action  was 
not  initiated  and  the  dust  regarding 
water  rights  settled,  although  it  was  a 
thorn  in  Dave's  side  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  especially  in  times  of  drought. 


Photo:  Twila  Davis  Bird 


A     These  two  tree-covered  islands  are  the 
landmarks  the  Birch  brothers'  canal  was 
named  for  —  the  Twin  Groves  Canal.  They're 
located  near  the  canal's  headgate  (right),  2008. 
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a.     The  Twin  Groves  Canal  (also  known  as 
the  the  Birch  Canal),  as  it  appeared  on  the 
Birch  farm  in  2008. 

Photo:  Twila  Davis  Bird 


Reed  &  Eileen  in  a  Car 
Wreck 

Letter  from  Jess  to  Myrdean 
June  13, 1934 

Have  you  heard  the  latest? 
Well,  last  Saturday  night  as  Reed  was 
entering  town  there  by  Carl  dinger's 
place,  Don  Harris  ran  into  the  back  of  our 
car.  He  was  driving  quite  fast  and  Reed 
slow.  The  results  was  our  car  turned 
around  and  tipped  over  on  its  side.  It 
broke  the  windshield  and  two  other  glasses, 
smashed  the  back  flat  on  the  front  seats; 
this  let  Reed  and  Eileen  go  into  the  back 
of  the  car.  Oh,  and  sprung  the  axel  and 
wheel  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  It  is  all 
fixed  excqit  putting  the  windows  in  and 
the  top  has  been  bent  so  they  won't  work 


till  the  top  is  straightened.  I  don't  know 
what  that  will  cost  yet  but  the  bill  is 
about  $40.00  up  to  there.  No  one  was 
hurt  other  than  a  few  bruises. 

We  think  we  can  make  Don  pay 
for  it  because  he  was  drunk.  The  cop  and 
others  said  so.  He  didn't  have  any  right 
to  try  to  pass  on  that  corner.  I  don't 
know  what  we'll  do  yet.  I  was  home  that 
night  and  glad  I  was. 

Reed's  version  of  the  story,  as 
he  told  it  in  1992,  goes: 

We  used  to  use  my  Dad's  car 
and  had  a  nasty  accident  with  it  once.  As 
I  remember,  it  tipped  the  car  over  onto  its 
side.  But  I  don't  think  it  was  entirely  our 
fault.  A  guy  who  was  speeding  came  up 
behind  us.  I  can't  remember  if  he  side- 
swiped  us  or  what.  But  anyway,  I  think 
they  figured  it  was  as  much  his  fault  as 
ours.  It  didn't  hurt  anybody.41 


Myrdean  Moves  Back  to 
St.  Anthony 

Myrdean,  18,  graduated  from 
Preston  High  School  on  May  25,  1934. 
A  month  later  her  father's  new  job  as 
an  insurance  salesman  allowed  him  to 
move  his  family  back  to  St.  Anthony, 
which  made  Jess  extremely  happy.42 

Understandably,  this  event 
greatly  altered  Jess  and  Myrdean's 
letter  writing.  However,  their  year  of 
correspondence  had  established  a 
treasured  form  of  communication  and 
even  though  they  again  lived  only  a 
few  miles  apart,  they  continued  to 
express  their  feelings  through  letters 
on  special  occasions. 
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The  Dating  Bunch 

Reed  and  Eileen  and  Jess  and 
Myrdean  were  part  of  a  larger  dating 
group,  which  included  Jess  and 
Reed's  first  cousin,  Farrell  Wright  (the 
son  of  Nancy's  sister,  Flavilla)  and  his 
girlfriend  Bernice  Olsen.  Also  part  of 
the  bunch  was  Bernice's  uncle,  Versal 
Davis,  and  his  steady  date,  Thelma 
Hall,  who  was  Reed  and  Jess'  niece 
(Ruby's  oldest  daughter),  now  of  dat- 
ing age.    The  youthful  group  was  like 
a  big  family  of  fun  cousins.  They 
attended  church  and  community 
activities  together,  carpooled  to 
dances,  and  grouped  for  parties  and 
dinners  at  each  other's  homes.  Even 
after  marriage,  raising  families,  and 
many  moves,  the  couples  remained 
friends  and  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other  throughout  their  lives  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 


Drinking  Polluted  Water 

Once,  as  an  old  man,  Reed 
reminisced  about  his  dating  days. 


During  the  conversation  he  described 
the  following  incident: 

We  used  to  chum  with 
Thelma  and  Versal  quite  a  lot.  We 
used  to  use  my  Dad's  car  [his  1928 
Chevrolet  4-door  sedan].  1  remem- 
ber once  there  were  three  couples  in 
the  car  —  three  boys  and  three 
girls.  We  were  out  car  riding  and 
we  were  getting  thirsty  and  there 
was  a  canal  running  down  the 
side  of  the  road.  (In  those  days 
we  used  to  drink  out  of  the 
canal  a  lot.  1  wouldn't  think 
of  doing  it  now.)  So  we  all 
got  out,  even  the  girls,  and 
layed  down  on  our  bellies 
to  get  a  drink.  We  got 
back  into  the  car  and 
drove  about  a  mile  down 
the  street  where  there 
was  a  headgate  with  a 
dead  horse  hanging  on 
it.  We  just  about 
puked.43 


w     Jess  Birch  and  Myrdean  Clark  in  Preston, 
Idaho,  for  the  4th  of  July  holiday,  just  before 
her  move  back  to  St.  Anthony,  July  4, 1934. 


Photo  courtesy  Jesse  Dean  Birch 


■»■     Left  to  Right:  Bernice  Olsen  &  Farrell 
Wright  (Jess  and  Reed's  cousin);  Reed  Birch  & 
Eileen  Clinkscales;  Jess  Birch  &  Myrdean 
Clark,  summer  1933. 


►      In  St.  Anthony  for  the  24th  of  July 
celebration,  L-R:  Myrdean  Clark,  Elina 
Clark  (Myrdean's  younger  sister),  Farrell 
Wright,  Thelma  Hall  (Jess'  niece),  and 
standing,  Bernice  Olsen,  July  24, 1934. 
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,  curtesy  lesseDeanB 


►     The  twosome  of  Farrell  Wright  (a  Birch 
cousin)  and  Bernice  Olsen,  Aug.  1934. 


▼     Atop  the  Doughboy  statue  in  the  St. 
Anthony  City  Park,  L-R:  Jess  Birch,  Versal 
Davis,  Bernice  Olsen,  Warren  Caplinger, 
Reed  Birch  and  Eileen  Clinkscales,  July 
24, 1934. 


to  courtesy  Jewc  Dean  Birch 
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►      Versal  Davis 
(with  back  to 
camera)  and 
Myrdean  Clark 
stand  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Snake 
River  with  an 
unidentified  woman 
in  a  swimsuit.  Jess 
Birch  is  leaning 
through  the  railing  to 
the  left,  Aug.  1934. 


4      Gathered  around  an  open-cockpit  biplane 
before  their  first  airplane  ride  in  St.  Anthony 
are  Jess  Birch  &  Myrdean  Clark  and  Tony 
Hathaway  &  Elina  Clark  (Myrdean's  sister), 
July  24, 1934. 

The  plane  was  piloted  by  Wallace 
Berry,  a  famous  movie  actor  ot  tli.it  day.   He 
was  known  as  the  "champion  movie  location 
commuter"  by  MGM  Studio,  his  employer.   He 
had  accumulated  over  14,00(1  hours  of  flight 
time  by  the  time  he  took  less  &  M\  niean  up.44 
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Two  Brothers  in  Love 


▼      Reed  Birch  and  Eileen  Clinkscales  at  the 
Birch  Farm,  July  24, 1933. 


Reed  and  Eileen's  romance 
was  cemented  into  a  formal  engage- 
ment at  some  point  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1934.  They  continued  to  date, 
often  doubling  with  Jess  &  Myrdean 
and  others  of  their  group.  However, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  intensity  of 
being  in  love  and  focused  on  a  sweet- 
heart can  cause  estrangement  with 
others.  Jess  had  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  his  letters  to  Myrdean  dur- 
ing the  year  she  lived  in  Preston,  that 
he  quarreled  with  Reed  and  Eileen 
"about  half  the  time."    He  accused 
them  of  thinking  only  of  themselves 
and  leaving  him  out  in  the  cold.45 

But  the  blame  wasn't  all 
Reed's  or  Eileen's.  Jess,  too,  was 
emotionally  tied  in  knots  over  his 
love  for  Myrdean  and  the  strain  of 
their  uncertain  future  together  spilled 
over  into  his  own  behavior.    Both 
brothers  were  ready  to  settle  down  to 
married  life  with  the  women  they 
loved. 
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Eileen  Clinkscales 

Photo  courtesy  Louise  Monk  Birch 
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Thomas  Reed  Birch  and 
Eileen  Clinkscales  were  married  on 
Wednesday,  26  Sept.  1934  in  the 
Logan  Temple.46 

In  preparation  for  the  temple 
ceremony,  which  required  the  groom  to 
hold  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood, 
Reed,  almost  22,  was  ordained  an 
elder  by  family  friend  and 
Yellowstone  Stake  President  John  M. 
White  on  Sunday,  23  Sept.  1934.47 

Five  months  after  their  mar- 
riage Reed  and  Eileen  moved  onto 
Seth  and  Lois  Bean's  dry  farm  near 
Drummond,  when  the  Beans  relocated 
to  Twin  Falls.48 


i  Crossing  the  log  bridge  on  Conant 
Creek  with  picnic  supplies.  L-R:  Reed, 
Eileen,  and  Farrell  Wright,  June  1936. 


+■  Setting  up  the  picnic.  L-R:  Jess,  Myrdean, 
Lela  (Myrdean's  sister),  Reed  (back  to  camera), 
and  Eileen,  June  1936. 

Both  young  Birch  couples  had  sons 
by  this  time.  Jesse  Dean  (baby)  is  on  the  grass 
in  the  center  bottom  of  the  photo. 
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Jess  Proposes  to  Myrdean 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  with  Reed 
and  Eileen  married  and  off  on  their 
own,  Jess  was  then  the  sole  caretaker 
of  his  father's  farm.  He  alone  did  the 
work  he  had  previously  shared  with 
Reed.  Dave  was  there  to  supervise 
and  help  most  of  the  time  but  he  was 
in  his  late  60s  and  beginning  to  slow 
down. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  his 
father's  farm,  Jess  had  been  renting 
and  farming  Fern's  forty  acres  for 
several  years  to  produce  cash  crops. 
The  previous  July,  with  profits  from  a 
crop  he  had  sold,  Jess  had  bought 
Myrdean  a  $39.00  diamond  ring, 
which  she  later  described  as  "a  pretty 
gold  and  white-gold  ring  with  a  larger 
diamond  and  smaller  ones  on  each 
side."49  (The  ring  was  appraised  at 
over  $500.00  years  later) 

But  even  though  he  and 
Myrdean  had  talked  of  marriage  for 
some  time  and  had  even  picked  out  a 
ring,  they  were  not  yet  officially 
engaged.  However,  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  in  early  November,  Jess 
was  ready  to  seal  the  deal.    His  antic- 
ipation was  keen  —  his  excitement 
too  great  to  keep  inside,  so  he  took 
pen  in  hand  and  wrote  to  Myrdean, 
even  though  he  planned  to  see  her 
later  that  evening.  He  resorted  to  the 
cherished  form  of  communication 
they  had  shared  for  so  long. 
Expressing  his  buoyancy  without 
revealing  the  cause,  he  wrote: 

Dear  Myrdean, 

The  folks  have  just  gone  to  town 
and  I  am  here  alone  without  working  this 
afternoon,  so  decided  to  write  you  for 
once  in  months.  Won't  you  be  surprised. 
I'll  bet. 

Oh,  this  morning  there  was  some 
snow  on  the  ground,  did  you  know  that? 

1  have  to  shave  now,  then  get  the 
wood  in  and  the  cows  in  also  so  I  can  get 
over  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible 
tonight.  The  night  will  be  past  when  you 
get  this  letter. 

I  don't  think  I'll  tell  you  about 
this  till  after  you  get  it,  so  you  will  be 
surprised  when  you  do  receive  it. 

I  hope  you  don 't  wait  as  long  as 
1  did  to  write  because  1  would  rather  get 
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one  quicker  than  that,  so  write  soon  as 
you  want  if  you  want  to. 

3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

A  barrel  of  love  to  my  love, 

Jess 

(Letter  dated  3  Nov.  1934) 

This  was  probably  the  night 
Jess  gave  Myrdean  her  diamond  and 
their  engagement  became  official.  He 
was  25;  she  18. 

Myrdean  requested  their 
wedding  take  place  on  Jan.  11,  1935 
—  her  birthday.  She  had  the  notion 
that  all  great  events  in  her  life  should 
happen  on  the  date  of  her  birth  — 
she  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed 
on  her  birthday,  so  why  shouldn't  the 
most  important  of  her  life's  events 
take  place  on  her  birthday,  too?  So 
the  date  was  set  for  January  11,  1935 
in  the  Logan  Temple.50 

In  ensuing  weeks,  many 
preparations  were  made.  Myrdean's 
Bishop  and  his  wife  hosted  a  bridal 
shower  for  Myrdean;  Dave  and 
Nancy  prepared  to  move  out  of  the 
ranch  home  and  into  town  to  allow 
the  new  couple  their  own  place  alone 
on  the  farm;  and,  on  Dec.  23,  1934,  in 
preparation  for  his  temple  ordinances, 
Jess  was  ordained  an  elder  by  John  M. 
White,  as  Reed  had  been  three 
months  earlier  before  his  own  temple 
wedding.51 


Jess  &  Myrdean's  Wedding 

The  new  family  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jess  Birch  was  created  on  Friday, 
Jan.  11,  1935  in  the  Logan  Temple  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

That  evening  Myrdean's 
mother,  Myrtle  Clark,  wrote: 

Today  is  Myrdean's  19th  birth- 
day. How  different  it  is  from  19  years 
ago  when  you  were  born  during  an  Idaho 
winter  blizzard  and  life  was  pretty 
chancy.  Today  is  a  beautiful,  cool,  foggy, 
deep  snow,  winter  morning  full  of  happi- 
ness and  confidence  in  the  future.   You 
are  accompanied  by  your  good,  godly  par- 
ents to  participate  in  your  special  day  of 
happiness.  Jess's  parents  are  home  there 
in  St.  Anthony  helping  to  keep  every- 
thing functioning.52 


►     Jess  &  Myrdean  Birch's  wedding  portrait, 
January  1935. 

In  this  photo,  Myrdean  is  wearing 
earrings  she  purchased  specially  for  her  wed- 
ding.   However,  she  was  told  not  to  wear  them 
for  the  ceremony.  Her  mother,  Myrtle  Clark, 
wrote  about  Myrdean's  disappointment: 

We  [Dean  and  Myrtle]  accompatiied  the 
happy  couple  to  Logan  and  there  Myrdean  met  her 
first  disappointment.  She  had  considered  her  wed- 
ding outfit  incomplete  without  earrings  and  had 
bought  some  pretty,  dangling  ones  to  wear  with  her 
wedding  dress.  }ust  before  the  session  started,  the 
matron  of  the  temple  came  to  her  and  asked  her  to 
remove  them,  that  jewelry  was  not  worn  in  the  tem- 
ple. What  a  disappointment!  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  for  this  was  truly  a  disappointment  but  she 
soon  adjusted  and  reluctantly  removed  them.  It  didn't 
detract  from  her  charm  any  to  my  notion.^ 

Photo  courtesy  Jesse  Dean  Birch 
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The  marriages  of  Reed  and 
Eileen  (26  Sept.  1934)  and  Jess 
and  Myrdean  (11  Jan.  1935) 
spurred  some  house  shuffling  in  the 
Birch  family. 

Seth  and  Lois  Bean,  at  a  point 
in  their  family's  growth  where  they 
felt  the  need  to  make  a  change,  sold 
their  dry  farm  to  the  eager,  new  Reed 
Birch  couple.  The  Beans  then  moved 
to  farm  near  Twin  Falls.1 

And  with  Jess'  marriage  to 
Myrdean,  David  and  Nancy  decided 
the  time  was  right  for  them  to  move 
permanently  into  their  St.  Anthony 
town  home,  leaving  the  ranch  house 
for  the  newlyweds.  The  plan  was  for 
Dave  to  retain  control  and  financial 
responsibility  for  the  farm  and  Jess  to 
manage  daily  operations  with  an  eye 
to  eventual  ownership  himself.  Dave 
paid  the  taxes  and  continued  to  pur- 


i  David  and  Nancy  Birch,  their  son-in-law, 
Seth  Bean  (left)  and  son,  Jess  Birch  (right),  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  ca.  mid-30s). 

When  asked  once  about  trips  her 
parents  had  taken,  Lois  answered:  "Their  trips 
were  few  and  far  between  —  too  much  work  to  be 
done  —  children,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  water,  crops 
to  harvest,  etc." 

She  said  they  did  go  to  Island  Park 
and  Yellowstone  a  few  times,  but  otherwise, 
their  only  "vacations"  were  to  visits  to  family 
in  Utah.7 


chase  feed  and  equipment  but  Jess 
became  the  farm's  resident  caretaker.2 

In  addition  to  moving  to  St. 
Anthony,  Dave  also  bought  a  spanking 
new  1935  Ford  4-door  sedan  and  gave 
his  not-so-old  '29  Chevrolet  to  Jess 
and  Myrdean.3  In  self-satisfied  style 
and  comfort  Dave,  now  68-years-old, 
drove  to  the  farm  every  day  to  over- 
see farm  affairs  and  help  where  he 
could.  The  farm  continued  to  con- 
sume most  of  his  time  and  attention.4 

In  town,  Nancy  used  money 


she  had  inherited  from  her  parent's 
estate  to  purchase  a  "davenport" 
(couch)  and  chair  and  Fern  bought  a 
comfortable  new  leather  rocker  for 
her  father.5    Fern  also  sent  flower 
seeds  to  Nancy  for  her  64th  birthday. 
She  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Myrdean: 
"1  do  want  her  to  have  a  flower  garden 
this  summer.  She  has  never  had  one.  "6 


▼  Nancy  Birch  and  Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean 
pose  for  the  camera  in  the  front  yard  of  Dave 
and  Nancy's  St.  Anthony  home,  ca.  1940. 
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Jess  and  Myrdean  on  the 
Ranch 

At  first  the  new  living  and 
working  arrangements  were  agreeable 
to  both  couples  —  the  elder  David 
Birches  and  the  younger  Jess  Birches. 
However,  over  time  frictions  developed. 
Although  David's  daily 
presence  on  the  farm  was 
justifiable  —  afterall,  it 
was  his  farm  —  his  con- 
trolling manner  eventual- 
ly caused  Jess,  who  was 
eager  to  run  a  farm  on  his 
own,  to  seek  alternative 
situations  and  wriggle 
out  from  under  his 
father's  dominance.  But 
fate  had  other  plans  for 
Jess. 

In  the  meantime, 
the  young  couple  began 
"nesting"  at  the  cozy 
farmhouse. 

Myrdean  moved 
into  an  almost  completely 
furnished  home  consist- 
ing of  a  living  room, 
kitchen,  bedroom,  bath- 
room (with  running 
water  and  bathtub),  two 
other  rooms,  a  front  and 
back  porch  and  a  rock 
cooler  room  for  storage  of 
chilled  items.    A  big, 
wood-and-coal-burning  i 
cook  stove  (with  a  hot      \ 
water  tank  attached) 
and  plenty  of  kitchen 
cupboards  made  cook- 
ing there  a  pleasure. 
Myrdean  inherited 
Nancy's  round  dining  table  and 
chairs  as  well  as  Zella's  old  metal 
bedstead.  A  big  wood-coal  heater 
kept  the  dining  /living  room  warm. 
The  ranch  home  offered  a  comfortable 
beginning  for  the  new,  young  bride.8 

In  addition  to  their  gift  of  the 
'29  Chevrolet,  Dave  and  Nancy  also 
allowed  Jess  and  Myrdean  to  keep 
profits  from  the  cream  and  eggs  they 
sold  at  Westerberg's  Store  in  town. 
The  cash  was  used  for  their  living 
expenses.  Jess  also  continued  farming 
Fern's  forty  acres  and  kept  the  profits 
after  paying  her  rent  on  the  land.9 


Jess  was  a  good  eater.  A  typi- 
cal supper  (evening  meal)  consisted 
of  canned  salmon,  homemade  bread, 
home  churned  cream  butter,  reheated 
spuds  (left  over  from  the  noon  meal), 
then  fruit,  cake,  or  pie.  Then  later, 
after  listening  to  his  favorite  radio 
programs,  Jess  normally  finished  his 


day  off  with  cornflakes  before  he 
went  to  bed.  Jess  also  began  each 
day  with  a  big  bowl  of  cornflakes.  He 
wouldn't  allow  Myrdean  to  fix  oat- 
meal; he  said  that  was  horse  food!10 
Myrdean,  happy  and  outgo- 
ing, was  accepted  and  loved  by  the 
Birches.  She  was  well  known  in  the 
greater  St.  Anthony  community  for 
she  often  sang  at  a  variety  of  church 
and  community  functions.  As  a  wed- 
ding gift,  Fern  gave  Myrdean  the 
piano  she  had  purchased  for  herself 
many  years  earlier,  which,  at  the  time, 
was  at  Jick  and  Ruby's.  Fern  felt  that 
Myrdean,  with  her  exceptional  musi- 
cal talents,  would  especially  enjoy  the 
instrument  and  told  Jess  she  had  writ- 
ten to  Ruby  and  that  he  could  go  get 
it  at  any  time.    Fern  liked  the  idea  of 
the  piano  being  "home"  on  the  family 
farm.11 


4      Jess  and  Myrdean  at  the  ranch,  ca.  1935. 

▼     The  front  room  of  the  ranch  home  with 
the  piano  Fern  gave  to  Jess  and  Myrdean  as  a 
wedding  gift,  ca.  late  30s. 

Later  in  her  life  Myrdean  explained 
that  Fern  had  originally  purchased  the  piano 
while  her  missionary,  Joseph  F.  Seeley,  was 
serving  his  mission  in  Missouri.  In  early  1918, 
when  he  requested  her  to  meet  him  in  Salt  Lake 
upon  his  return  to  be  married,  she  wrote  back 
agreeing  to  the  plan.    Before  doing  so,  however, 
she  mentioned  she  wanted  to  conclude  pay- 
ments on  the  piano,  a  matter  she  felt  confident 
she  could  arrange.  Unfortunately,  when  his 
train  arrived  on  the  date  they  were  to  meet,  he 
was  on  it,  but  in  a  coffin.12  (See  p.  158  for 
details.) 
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Reed  &  Eileen  Buy  Seth  & 
Lois'  Dry  Farm 

The  other  newlyweds,  Reed 
and  Eileen,  moved  onto  Seth  and 
Lois'  dry  farm  north  of  Ashton,  Idaho 
after  the  Beans  vacated  it  in  February 
1935.  It  was  the  farm  Dave  had  ini- 
tially purchased  many  years  earlier. 
Lloyd  and  Millie's  dry  farm,  also 
begun  by  Dave,  was  close  by13 

Wanda  Bean,  Lloyd  and 
Millie's  daughter,  remembered  that 
once,  while  visiting  her  Aunt  Eileen 
and  Uncle  Reed,  she  admired  a  collec- 
tion of  glass  figurines.  Breaking  one 
of  the  delicate  ornaments  provided 
enough  drama  to  make  the  memory 
stick  in  her  young,  child's  mind.14 

Reed  and  Eileen  lived  on  the 
Drummond  dry  farm  for  a  brief  3V6 
years  after  which  they  moved  to  a 
farm  close  to  St.  Anthony. 


Seth  &  Lois  Move  from 
Drummond  to  Twin  Falls 

Seth  and  Lois  Bean  had  lived 
on  the  Drummond  dry  farm  for 
eleven  years  at  the  time  they  sold  it  to 
Reed  and  Eileen.  Lois  wrote  that  [the 
beginning  years]  were  filled  with  hard 
work,  not  much  money  but  good  friends 
and  neighbors  and  lots  of  pleasant 
memories. 

There  were  always  neighborhood 
surprise  parties  on  someone's  birthday 


affording  fun  and  laughter  and  lots  of 
homemade  ice  cream  and  cake.  There 
were  dances  at  Squirrel  and  picnics  on 
Squirrel  Creek.  All  homemade  entertain- 
ment. 

When  we  first  went  up  there  it 
was  all  card  parties  and  coffee  and  smoke. 
But  we  started  to  get  them  [our  neighbors] 
to  play  games  and  soon  they  found  they 
could  have  more  fun  without  the  minor 
vices  —  cards,  coffee  and  smoking. 

We  must  have  been  sent  there  for 
a  purpose  for  through  our  clean  living, 
they  gradually  became  curious  about 
what  made  us  tick  and  commenced  to  ask 
questions  about  the  gospel,  which  we 
answered  without  preaching  a  word  to 
them  as  best  we  could.  Later  they  became 
so  full  of  questions  the  Bishop  came  to 
them  and  soon  they  asked  for  baptism.15 

Seth  and  Lois'  good  examples 
led  to  the  baptism  of  at  least  four  of 
their  neighbors. 

As  Carol  and  Clinton  grew, 
the  Beans  began  pondering  a  move. 
Lois  wrote:  We  began  to  realize  that 
because  of  the  hard  winters  and  long  dis- 
tances to  school  and  church,  that  it  would 
be  best  to  take  what  little  we  had  and 
move  to  a  more  favorable  place.  After 
about  a  year  of  considering  places,  the 
only  place  we  could  agree  upon  even 
wanting  to  move  was  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
We  had  seen  the  country  and  town  on  our 
way  to  visit  Stanley  and  Eva  Penfold  in 
Hagerman. 

And  so  we  sold  our  investment 
at  Drummond  to  my  brother,  Reed  and 
his  new  wife,  and  made  a  down  payment 
on  a  40  acre  farm  north  of  Twin  F«//s.16 


5  Reed  and  Eileen  gather  with  their  friends 
for  a  picnic  on  their  dry  farm,  June  1936. 

L-R:  Ferrell  Wright,  Reed,  Eileen, 
baby  Tommy  Reed  Birch  (lying  on  a  blanket), 
Lela  Clark  (Myrdean's  sister),  baby  Jesse  Dean 
Birch,  Jess,  Bernice  Wright,  Thelma  Hall,  and 
Versal  Davis. 


On  Feb.  4, 1935,  we  moved  to 
Twin  Falls  with  our  two  babies,  a  load  of 
necessary  things,  a  few  chickens,  four 
head  of  horses,  a  few  seed  spuds,  and  a 
little  wood  for  our  range.  It  had  been  a 
year  of  depression  and  so  we  had  to  sell 
our  few  cows  therefor  about  half  their 
value,  and  then  pay  more  for  two  after  we 
arrived  in  Twin. 

The  house  was  hardly  adequate 
but  as  good  as  the  one  we  left,  but  painted 
the  most  grotest  [grotesque]  colors  on  the 
inside.  But  it  did  have  electric  lights  and 
I  was  grateful  for  that  at  least. 

There  was  so  much  to  do  — 
everything  to  clean  up,  crops  and  a  garden 
to  plant,  very  little  money,  and  no 
acquaintances  or  friends  close  around. 

It  seemed  so  good  when  the  first 
crop  of  hay  was  ready  to  harvest. 

I  guess  we  looked  as  poor  as  we 
felt  because  our  neighbors  gave  us  only  a 
year  until  they  thot  [sic]  we  would  be 
moving. 

Wlien  fall  came  we  were  able  to 
make  our  payments  and  have  a  very  little 
[leftjover,  and  our  basement  was  full  of 
canned  fruit  and  vegetables.  Those 
neighbors  didn  't  hum  how  frugal  we 
could  live. 

Carol  ivas  enrolled  in  school  that 
fall  and  had  to  adjust  to  having  little 
friends  to  play  with,  an  experience  the 
hadn't  had  much  of17 
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a  Bumper  Crop 
of  Grandbabies 


July  1935  -  October  1936 


In  the  mid-30' s,  with  seven  of 
their  eight  living  children  married  and 
in  prime  child-bearing  years,  David 
and  Nancy's  posterity  increased  dra- 
matically during  one,  short,  fifteen- 
month  period.  Six  grandchildren 
were  welcomed  into  the  Birch  family 
between  July  1935  and  October  1936. 
Nancy  was  kept  busy  hemming  many 
dozens  of  white  flannel  diapers  for 
her  new  grandbabies.18 


Thomas  Reed  Birch 

born  July  29, 1935 
to  Reed  &  Eileen  Birch 


Jesse  Dean  Birch 

born  Nov.  9, 1935 
to  Jess  &  Myrdean  Birch 

After  a  difficult  pregnancy 
and  life-threatening  delivery  for  his 
mother,  Jesse  Dean  Birch  entered  the 
world  on  the  Birch  ranch  during  the 
first  snowstorm  of  the  season  in  the 
same  bedroom  his  father  had  been 
born  in  26  years  earlier.  He  was  two 
months  premature  and  weighed  barely 
four  pounds. 

To  keep  tiny  Jesse  Dean 
warm,  an  "incubator"  was  devised. 
Quart  jars  filled  with  hot  water  were 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  followed 
by  a  layer  of  straw,  then  a  padding  of 
soft  blankets.  The  baby  slept  comfort- 
ably in  the  cozy  box  between  feedings, 
when  he  was  given  milk  from  an  eye 
dropper  because  he  was  too  small  to 


Only  6  months  after  Seth  and 
Lois  Bean  moved  from  their  dry  farm 
north  of  St.  Anthony  to  their  new 
farm  near  Twin  Falls,  Phyllis  Lynd 
was  born  in  the  old  Twin  Falls 
Hospital.  Of  her  Lois  wrote:  Nov.  15, 
1935  saw  the  Lord's  promise  to  me  fulfilled 
again  in  the  birth  of  another  baby,  Phyllis 
Lynd,  born  in  the  old  Twin  Falls 
Hospital.  She  was  such  a  good  and  beau- 
tiful child  with  her  big  dark  eyes  and 
ready  smile.  Everyone  noticed  her  and 
loved  her.20 

Phyllis  Lynd  Bean 

born  Nov.  15, 1935 
to  Seth  &  Lois  Bean 
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Karen  Zella  Bean 

born  Nov.  17, 1935 
to  Lloyd  &  Millie  Bean 

Six  months  following  Karen's 
birth,  her  mother,  Millie  recorded: 
Another  dry  and  hard  winter.  More 
snow  than  we  have  had  in  our  eleven 
years  here.  Also  we  have  had  another  wee 
baby  called  Karen  Zella,  born  last 
November  17, 1935.™ 


Wayne  Garn  Hall 

born  Jan.  11, 1936 
to  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall 

In  her  autobiography,  Ruby 
recorded  the  birth  of  their  eleventh 
child,  Wayne.  On  Jan.  11,  1936,  anoth- 
er son  came  to  bless  our  home.  It  was  a 
cold  windy  day  and  the  snow  was  piled 
deep  everywhere.  We  named  him  Wayne 
Gam.22 


Garn  Farley  Penfold 

born  Oct.  7, 1936 
to  Stan  &  Eva  Penfold 


Eva  wrote:  When  Garn  was  a 
baby  [born  8  Oct.  1936]  we  acquired  the 
property  where  we  now  live.  It  was  just 
2  rooms  with  a  lean-to  kitchen  on  the 
back  and  no  bathroom.  I  was  back  again 
to  an  outhouse.23 


Photo  courtmy  Twill  Davl»  Bird 


<     Four  of  the  six  grandchidren  bom  into  the 
Birch  family  during  the  fifteen  months 
between  July  1935  to  October  1936  are  pictured 
in  this  photo,  which  was  taken  on  the  porch 
of  the  ranch  house,  ca.  fall  1940. 

The  "bumper-crop"  cousins'  names 
are  in  bold.  Back  L-R:  David  Gail  Birch  (almost 
3),  son  of  Jess  &  Myrdean  Birch;  Wayne  Garn 
Hall  (4),  son  of  Jick  &  Ruby  Hall;  Jesse  Dean 
Birch  (5),  son  of  Jess  &  Myrdean  Birch;  Karen 
Zella  Bean  (5),  daughter  of  Lloyd  &  Millie 
Bean;  and  Thomas  Reed  Birch  (5),  son  of  Reed 
&  Eileen  Birch.   Front  L-R:  Linda  Ann  Bean 
(lVi),  daughter  of  Llovd  &  Millie  Bean,  and 
Sylvia  Birch  (1),  daughter  of  Reed  &  Eileen 
Bin* 
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Life  in  Fremont  Co 


Steps  Taken  to  Reverse  the 
Depression 

The  economic  plight  of  folks 
in  Fremont  County  worsened  as  the 
Great  Depression  deepened.  Since  its 
beginning  in  1929  farm  prices 
remained  low,  farm  foreclosures 
increased,  and  unemployment  grew. 
Drought  increased  the  woes  of  the 
agriculturally  based  society  of  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 

However,  as  the  government 
became  more  involved  in  the  economy, 
conditions  slowly  began  to  improve. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  Program,  beginning  in  1935, 
provided  work  for  younger  men 
building  roads,  mountain  camp 
grounds  with  camp  tables,  drinking 
water  hydrants,  privies,  etc.  It  was 
called  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
otherwise  known  as  the  CCC.  Many 
improvements  in  Yellowstone  Park 
came  under  the  umbrella  of  the  CCC.24 

Another  group,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  (WPA),  gave 
men  employment  building  municipal 
city  projects:  court  houses,  schools, 
libraries,  bridges,  airports,  and  road 
maintenance.25    About  once  a  year 
Dave  and  Jess  would  see  WPA  men 
cutting  down  willows  that  grew  along 


the  barrow  pits  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  which  ran  through  the  farm.26 

1935  was  also  the  year  that 
saw  the  start  up  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  broke  new  ground  in 
making  provision  for  relief  to  the 
unemployed,  the  disabled,  the  needy, 
and  for  retirement  payments  to  the 
elderly27 

Later  measures  followed. 
Greater  regulation  of  the  economy 
and  the  stock  market  was  introduced, 
more  public  works  projects  were 
established,  and  labor  rights  were 
extended. 

Public  confidence  began  mak- 
ing a  slow  comeback. 


Dave's  Political  Bent 

Although  most  Americans 
approved  of  Roosevelt  and  his  public 
aid  programs,  Dave  wasn't  one  of 
them.  He  may  have  been  happy  to 
see  the  nation's  economy  turning 
around  but  he  was  a  "pull  yourself 
up  by  your  own  bootstraps"  man.  He 
disliked  public  aid  programs;  he 
thought  individuals,  with  family 
assistance,  should  be  responsible  for 
their  own  welfare,  not  the  government.28 


Myrdean  expressed  Dave's 
views  this  way: 

He  was  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  —  Dave  was  the  youngest  and  he 
was  a  favorite  of  all  his  brother's  children. 
It  seems  he  always  had  a  dollar  or  a 
buggy  or  something  they  needed. 

Dad,  or  Dave,  was  a  Republican 
and  did  enjoy  politics.  However,  when 
Roosevelt  came  in  as  president,  started 
giving  to  the  poor  without  work  — 
W.RA.,  N.R.A.  and  all  those  new-named 
projects,  his  nieces  and  nephews  thought 
it  was  wonderful.  They  turned 
Democrats.  Dad  soon  ceased  lending  and 
doing  for  them  (so  the  story  has  been 
told).™ 

Church  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  addressed  depression-related 
issues  at  a  special  stake  conference  on 
Sept.  25,  1938,  held  in  the  Tabernacle 
in  St.  Anthony.  It  was  his  first  visit 
there  in  fifteen  years.  Nearly  2,000 
people  attended  the  morning  session. 
Dave,  who  didn't  go  to  regular 
church  meetings  but  made  a  point  of 
attending  quarterly  conferences  "to 
hear  what  the  big  whigs  from  Salt 
Lake  had  to  say",  was  probably  there. 
President  Grant  admonished  that 
"hard  work  is  the  basis  for  success",  a 
sentiment  David  Birch,  heartily 
endorsed.30 
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ty  in  the  Aiid-1930s 


Grasshopper  Infestation 

In  addition  to  economic  hard 
times  and  drought,  farmers  in 
Fremont  County  faced  another  obstacle 
during  the  summer  of  1936  —  a 
massive  grasshopper  infestation! 

Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean,  after 
eleven,  difficult  years  on  the  dry  farm 
north  of  St.  Anthony,  were  frightened 
by  the  seemingly  unstoppable 


onslaught  of  insects.  Millie  wrote  in 
lune  1936:  From  Ashton  to  the  Egin 
Bench  millions  of  crickets  [migratory 
grasshoppers]  are  moving  in  from  the 
sand  hills  upon  the  farms.  Unless  help  is 
received  soon  they  will  devour  everything 
on  that  side  of  the  river31 

The  mass  of  onward-moving 
insects  relentlessly  consumed  every- 
thing in  their  path,  including  leather 
and  clothing.  Harnesses,  saddles  and 


washing  on  the  clothesline  all  had  to 
be  moved  out  of  the  way. 

Versal  Davis,  who  would 
soon  wed  David  and  Nancy's  oldest 
granddaughter,  Thelma  Hall,  said 
there  were  so  many  crickets 
[grasshoppers]  on  his  farm  that,  when 
they  crossed  the  road,  the  inch-and-a- 
half-long  insects  made  the  road 
appear  "alive  and  moving."  He  said 
farmers  excavated  and  filled  canals  to 
drown  them,  dug  deep  ditches  to  cap- 
ture and  bury  them,  and  built  metal 
fences  to  trap  and  burn  them  with 
weed  burners.  Farmers  spent  days 
and  weeks  patrolling  the  front  lines  of 
the  infestation  with  shovels  and  weed 
burners.32 

Shortly  after  this  time  a  spray 
was  developed  which,  when  used  on 
newly-hatched  insects,  seemed  to 
control  and  destroy  them.  Fremont 
County  farmers  were  relieved,  but  the 
downside  to  the  spraying  was  the 
near  elimination  of  the  desirable  sage 
hens,  which  had  also  inhabited  the 
range  land.  They,  too,  succumbed  to 
the  spray.33 

Two-page  photo  above:  A  view  of  Bridge 
Street  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  in  1937. 

i     Migratory  grasshoppers  cover  plants  and 
fill  the  sky  in  this  photo  taken  on  Versal 
Davis'  farm  north  of  St.  Anthony  during  an 
infestation  in  the  late  1930s. 
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Three  of  the  Birch  children 
made  moves  in  late  1936  and  early 
1937:  Fern  moved  from  her  apart- 
ment into  a  home  in  Boise;  Stan  and 
Eva  bought  a  home  in  Hagerman;  and 
Ernest  and  Isolene  moved  to  a  differ- 
ent farm  in  St.  Anthony. 


Fern  Buys  a  Home  in  Boise 

Fern,  still  single,  approaching 
forty,  working  for  the  Veteran's 
Administration,  and  living  in  an 
apartment,  was  talked  into  making  a 
major  real  estate  investment  in  the  fall 
of  1936.  She  purchased  a  small,  two- 
bedroom  frame  house  in  Boise. 

At  first  her  intention  was  to 
use  it  as  a  rental  property.  In  a  letter 
dated  14  Nov.  1936,  she  wrote 
Myrdean:  /  have  gotten  myself  into  a 
mess  financially  —  just  let  a  real  estate 
man  talk  me  into  something  —  I'm  hoping 
however  that  it  ivill  work  out  all-right  in 
time.  I'm  trying  to  rent  the  house  for  I 
haven't  got  anything  left  to  buy  furniture 
with,  but  so  far  a  suitable  one  [renter] 
hasn't  come  along,  and  I  may  end  up  by 
living  in  it  myself.  I  like  the  house  so 
much,  but  it  is  a  couple  of  miles  from 
work  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  won't  be 
afraid  to  live  in  it  when  night  comes.34 

Interestingly,  a  note  written  at 
the  end  of  the  same  letter,  which  she 


had  begun  on  a  Saturday  concluded: 
P.S.  Monday  morning.  Well,  I'm  moving 
out  to  my  house,  so  my  new  address  will 
be  1720  Leadville  Street.35 

Fern  bought  new  furniture 
here  and  there  and  the  occasional 
money  she  received  from  Jess,  when 
he  sold  crops  he  had  cultivated  on  her 
"forty"  helped  keep  the  bills  paid.  To 
beautify  the  outside,  she  planted  lawn 
and  flowers  —  pansies,  petunias,  some 
rose  bushes  (at  least  a  few  climbers  under 
my  kitchen  witidow),  and  a  few  nas- 
turchians.36 

Fern  loved  the  home  but 
found  she  had  trouble  keeping  it 
warm.  Every  winter  for  years  she 
wrote  of  how  cold  she  was  in  the 
home.  The  following  is  an  example: 

4  Jan,  1937:  My  house  hasn't 
been  any  too  comfortable  these  cold  days. 
I  bought  a  trash  burner  to  help  along,  but 
even  then  it  seems  I  only  get  it  warmed 
up  in  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  was  quite  dis- 
couraged last  evening,  so  I  crawled  in  bed 
at  Mrs.  Swenson's,  a  friend  of  mine.  Her 
husband  has  been  sick  in  the  hospital  for 
nine  weeks  with  a  carbunkle  [sic]  on  his 
neck  and  has  about  two  more  months  in 
the  hospital  ahead  of  him.  She  was  pretty 
blue,  so  we  made  a  good  pair.  I  did  have 
an  awful  good  nights  sleep  tho  [sic].37 

Decades  later,  Eva's  daughter, 
Ann  Penfold  Baker,  reminisced  about 
Fern's  Boise  home.  She  said:  /  loved 


Aunt  Pern's  furniture,  absolutely  adored 
it.  And  her  house  always  smelled  so 
good.  Always!  I  don't  know  what  she 
had  in  there  but  it  was  nice.  1  said  to 
Mom  one  time,  "How  come  Aunt  Fern's 
house  always  smells  so  good?"  And  she 
said,  "She  doesn't  have  a  bunch  of  dirty 
guys  living  there  like  we  do!"38 


<      Fern  is  seated  in  a 
lawn  chair  under  the 
weeping  willow  tree  in 
front  of  her  home. 

She  loved  this  home, 
especially  her  flowers 
when  they  bloomed,  but 
she  frequently  complained 
about  how  difficult  it  was 
to  heat  it  in  the  winter 
time. 
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*.       The  Penfold  family  moved  into  this 
home  in  the  mid-30s.  Daughter  Ann  Penfold 
Baker  lives  in  the  home  today  (2009). 

Stan  and  Eva  buy  a  home  in 
Hagerman 

Near  the  time  of  Garn's  birth 
in  1936,  the  Penfolds  moved  to  a 
small  home  in  Hagerman,  a  home 
without  the  modern  convenience  of 
an  indoor  bathroom.  It  had  only  two 
rooms  and  a  small  lean-to  kitchen  on 
the  back.  Late  in  her  life  Eva  wrote, 
Over  the  years  we  remodeled  twice.  We 
are  now  very  comfortable.  We  paid 
$1500  for  the  original  property.39 

Stan  had  lived  in  Hagerman 
since  1913,  when  he  was  nine  years 
old;  Eva  was  twenty  when  she  began 
teaching  there  in  1926.  Early  on  the 
Penfolds  became  anchors  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Stan  served  on  the 
Hagerman  Town  Board  for  25 
years  as  well  as  several  years  on 
the  Library  Board.  He  was  bishop 
of  the  Hagerman  Ward  for  4Vi 
years.  Eva  taught  school  in 
Hagerman  for  20  years. 

Late  in  their  lives,  the 
community  honored  the  Penfolds 
for  their  loyalty  and  diligence 
when  they  were  asked  to  be 
Grand  Marshalls  of  the  town's 
Pioneer  Day  Parade.40 


Ernest  and  Isolene  Move 
To  a  Nearby  Farm 

Ernest  &  Isolene's  son,  Dean 
Birch,  wrote:  In  1937,  Dad  moved  one 
mile  west  and  bought  80  acres  on  the 
south  corner  of  the  road  with  a  bigger 
home  and  barn  on  it.41 

The  farm  had  apparently 
belonged  to  a  family  familiar  to  the 
Birch  family  for  in  a  letter  to  Myrdean 
at  that  time  Fern  wrote:  I'm  awfully 
glad  Isolene  is  at  last  getting  into  a  house 
she  likes.  I  can't  quite  remember  what  the 
Butler  house  was  like.  It  will  be  nice  for 
Coleen  to  have  a  room  of  her  own.42 

Ernest  and  Isolene  were  still 
neighbors,  though  a  little  more  dis- 
tant, to  Jess  &  Myrdean,  who  were 
living  on  the  Birch  ranch  one  mile 
away. 


4    Ernest,  in  front  of  his  home  in  1943. 
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Myrdean's  New  Camera 


David  Birch  didn't  write  one 
word  of  his  own  life  history!    In  fact, 
he  didn't  leave  any  handwritten  com- 
munication behind  other  than  his  sig- 
nature on  several  documents.  His 
third  grade  education  (and  personal 
pride)  may  have  stifled  his  desire  to 
personally  record  anything  in  his  own 
handwriting.  When  he  needed  some- 
thing written,  he  had  someone  else  do 
it  for  him,  usually  Nancy. 

But  in  one  grand  gesture  on  a 
summer  day  in  1936,  David  did  as 
much  to  preserve  his  personal  and 
family  history  as  anyone  else  in  the 
family,  no  matter  how  literate  they 
were.  He  gave  Myrdean  a  camera! 

On  that  fateful  day,  Dave  and 
his  daughter-in-law  were  admiring  a 
beautiful  field  of  green  peas  he  and 
Jess  had  cultivated,  when  he  said,  "I 
sure  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of 
that  field  of  peas!"  Myrdean 
responded,  "Get  me  a  camera  and  I'll 
take  a  picture  of  it  for  you."43 

Dave  did  just  that.  He 
bought  her  a  square,  black-boxed 
Kodak  camera  and  from  that  day 
forth,  the  family  and  the  farm  were 
well  documented.  Myrdean  began  a 
new  hobby  of  taking  pictures  of 
everyone  and  everything.  Most  of  the 
farm  photos  in  this  book  are  pictures 
Myrdean  took  from  1936  to  1943. 
Her  documentation  of  David  and  the 
day-to-day  aspects  of  farm  life  as  well 
as  family  gatherings  are  the  backbone 
of  this  volume. 

Myrdean  had  her  film 
processed  and  ordered  new  rolls  by 
mail  from  the  Kodak  Company  back 
east.  She  would  have  to  wait  a  week 
or  two  for  the  film  to  return  to  see 
how  the  photographs  turned  out.  It 
was  always  exciting  to  receive  those 
packages  in  the  mail.  She  was  gener- 
ous in  sharing  her  photographs  with 
the  family. 

Fern,  living  in  Boise  and  the 
happy  recipient  of  many  of 
Myrdean's  photos,  wrote  to  her  in  a 
letter  dated  March  4,  1937:  /  did  enjoy 
your  newsy  letter  and  the  pictures.  .  .  . 
I'll  bet  you  have  taken  more  pictures  of 
Dad  than  he  has  had  taken  in  all  his  life 
before.44 

4      Myrdean  and  her  camera,  ca.  1943. 
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►      Some  of  the  Birch  grandchildren  on  the 
porch  of  the  ranch  home,  summer  1937. 

Because  Dave  and  Nancy's  children 
and  grandchildren  were  frequent  visitors  at  the 
ranch,  Myrdean  had  ample  opportunity  to  take 
photos  of  extended  family.  Many  of  the 
remaining  family  photographs  in  this  book 
were  taken  by  her.  Thus,  she  rarely  appears  in 
them. 

Back  L-R  (sitting  on  porch):  Karen 
Bean,  Ruth  Bean,  Karma  Bean,  Jesse  Dean 
Birch. 

Front  L-R  (kneeling):  Neale  Penfold, 
Ralph  Bean,  Dean  Birch. 

Most  of  the  Birch  grandchildren  have 
memories  of  garter  snakes,  which  lived  and 
multiplied  under  the  front  porch  on  the  ranch. 
They  would  slither  out  in  droves  in  the  sum- 
mer. A  younger  grandchild,  Ann  Penfold 
Baker,  recalled:    Aunt  holene  (who  lived  in  the 
house  beginning  in  the  mid-40s)  had  to  sweep 
snakes  out  of  the  house  every  morning,  then  kill 
them.  We'd  go  to  visit  and  there  would  be  piles  of 
dead  snakes  outside.45 

Myrdean's  son,  Jesse  Dean  Birch, 
lived  in  his  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Birch's 
home  until  1943,  when  he  was  eight-years-old. 
He  has  vivid  memories  of  the  numerous 
snakes,  which  sunned  themselves  in  the  yard 
each  spring. 


►     Baby  Jesse  Dean  sits 
among  the  chickens  and 
pigs  in  the  farmyard, 
summer  1936. 

Of  course, 
Myrdean's  joy  was  tak 
ing  photos  of  her  own 
son.  Jesse  Dean's 
farm  days  are  well 
documented. 


►      Jess  holds  his  son,  Jesse  Dean,  summer  1936. 

Fern  commented  on  this  photo  (or  one  like  it)  in  a  letter  to  Myrdean 
dated  4  Nov.  1936.  Mother  sent  me  three  pictures  you  had  taken  this  summer.  .  .  . 
The  one  of  Jesse  holding  the  baby  made  me  laugh    Jesse  surely  doesn't  look  like  baby- 
tending  was  his  calling.   However,  he  probably  can  do  it  just  as  toell  or  better  than  I. 
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Photo  courtesy  Jesse  Dean  Birch 


a  Dave,  Jess,  Ernest,  and  others  gather  for  a 
demonstration  of  Dave's  new  chopper,  5  Jan. 
1937. 

Myrdean  took  this  photograph  while 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  outside  staircase  on 
the  west  end  of  the  farmhouse.  She  wanted  to 
record  the  excitement  of  the  big  event  — 
Dave's  purchase  of  a  chopping  machine.46 


▼  The  Hotpoint  stove  Dave  bought  for 
Myrdean  when  modernizing  the  ranch  in 
1937,  photo  2001.  photo  ^^       Dtn  Blrch 


Capital  Improvements  on 
the  Farm 

Jesse  Dean  Birch  described 
several  examples  of  his  grandfather's 
progressive  farming  practices. 

He  said  Dave's  purchase  of 
an  expensive  hay  chopping  machine 
in  1937  was  part  of  his  plan  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  feed  produc- 
tion for  his  pigs  and  livestock  and 
ultimately  improve  his  profit  mar- 
gin.47 (Use  of  the  chopper  is 
described  on  p.  262.) 

Other  capital  improvements 
were  the  purchases  of  an  electric 
welder  for  Jess'  use  and  a  new,  elec- 
tric stove  for  Myrdean. 

Myrdean,  who  was  expecting 
their  second  child  in  the  early  spring 
of  1937,  was  already  showing  signs 
of  another  difficult  pregnancy. 
Bringing  Jesse  Dean  into  to  the  world 


the  vear  before  had  almost  cost 
Myrdean's  life.  Everyone  was  con- 
cerned for  her  welfare  this  second 
time  around.  Myrdean's  parents  sent 
Myrdean's  younger  sister,  Lela,  to  live 
with  the  young  Birch  couple  to  help 
with  the  housework  and  assist  with 
little  Jesse  Dean's  care. 

Dave  figured  one  way  he 
could  help  was  to  purchase  an  electric 
stove  for  Myrdean.  Summer  was 
approaching  with  the  first  haying  sea- 
son just  around  the  corner  and 
Myrdean,  who  was  frail,  and  Nancy 
who  was  now  66,  would  need  to  feed 
many  hungry  men  big  noonday 
meals.  Food  preparation  on  the  old, 
big,  wood-coal  kitchen  range,  with  all 
the  heat  it  produced,  could  be  miser- 
able in  already  sweltering  summer 
weather.    Dave  decided  to  modernize. 

He  looked  into  purchasing  an 
electric  stove  but  found  it  would 
require  hookup  to  220-volt  power 
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lines,  which  he  didn't  have.    Only 
110  volt  power  lines  serviced  the 
ranch.  So,  Dave  requested  that  220- 
volt  lines  to  be  strung  but  the  power 
company  refused  saying  an  electric 
range  didn't  justify  stringing  new 
lines.  It  didn't  take  more  than  a 
moment  for  Dave  to  decide  to  pur- 
chase another  new  innovation  —  an 
alternating  current  (AC)  electric  arc 
welder. 

Soon  the  power  lines  were 
strung,  the  new  electric  range  was 
installed,  and  the  welder  set  up.  The 
two  "Mrs.  Birches"  were  happy  with 
the  stove  and  both  "Mr.  Birches"  were 
pleased  with  the  welder.48 

The  previous  August  (1936), 
Jess  had  made  a  purchase  of  his  own 
that  also  helped  modernized  kitchen 
work  for  Myrdean.  He  had  bought  a 
new,  electric  Sparton-brand  refrigera- 
tor for  $232.22,  with  a  down  payment 
of  $44.70.  The  frige  was  purchased  at 
Clark's  Maytag  store  from  Jess' 
father-in-law,  E.  Dean  Clark.  By 
October  1938  the  refrigerator  was 
"paid  in  full".49 

The  refrigerator  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  old  rock 
cooler-cellar  at  the  back  of  the  farm- 
house. 

With  all  three  items  —  the 
Sparton  Refrigerator,  the  Hotpoint 
Stove,  and  the  arc  welder  —  the 
Birches  were  the  first  among  their 
neighbors  to  enjoy  such  items. 


Food  Preparation  During 
Harvest  Time 

During  hay  harvest,  pea 
threshing  time,  or  potato  picking, 
there  were  usually  extra  mouths  to 
feed.  Neighbors,  extra  family  mem- 
bers, and  often  hired  hands  gathered 
together  when  a  big  job  had  to  be 
done.  Men  and  teams  would  begin  to 
collect  early  in  the  morning  in  readi- 
ness to  start  the  day's  work. 

And  while  the  men  were 
working  in  the  fields,  the  women  pre- 
pared dinner  —  a  big,  mid-day  meal. 
For  Nancy  and  Myrdean,  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride  to  furnish  a  boun- 
teous meal  for  the  men.    They  served 
the  men  a  sitdown  dinner  on  a  nicely 


set  table  in  the  front  room,  with  more 
space  than  the  kitchen.  The  meal 
often  included  roasts,  potatoes,  gravy, 
vegetables,  relishes,  accompanied  by 
biscuits  or  rolls.  Of  course,  dessert 
always  included  cakes  and  pies  or 
other  special  delights. 

In  later  years,  Jesse  Dean 
Birch  said  his  mother,  Myrdean,  often 
expressed  her  love  for  Nancy,  who 
came  out  from  St.  Anthony  each  day 
to  help  prepare  meals  for  the  men 
during  the  summers  Jess  and 
Myrdean  were  on  the  farm  .  She 
loved  her  mother-in-law  for  her  kind- 
ness and  generosity.50 


Dave  and  Nancy's 
Grandchildren  Begin  to 
Marry 

Much  to  Fern's  chagrin  but 
with  the  approval  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  David  and  Nancy's  oldest 
grandchild,  Thelma  Hall  (Jick  and 
Ruby's  daughter)  married,  thus  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  whole  new  gener- 
ation of  Birch  descendants. 

Versal  LaVel  Davis,  the  son  of 
pioneer  farmers  north  of  St.  Anthony, 
and  Thelma  were  wed  on  12  Feb. 
1936. 51  The  previous  spring  Thelma 
had  graduated  with  a  teaching  degree 
from  Ricks  College  in  Rexburg,  Idaho, 
with  the  highest  grade  point  average 


in  her  class.    She  was  teaching  school 
in  Chapin,  Idaho,  in  the  Teton  Basin 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

When  Fern  heard  of  the  wed- 
ding, she  was  dismayed  for  Thelma 
had  borrowed  $300.00  for  her  college 
expenses  and  had  yet  to  pay  it  back. 
Fern,  who  was  herself  deeply  in  debt 
with  the  recent  purchase  of  her  new 
home,  thought  the  marriage  would 
doom  Thelma's  ability  to  pay  what 
she  owed.  She  wrote  to  Myrdean:  / 
hadn't  heard  of  Thelma  getting  married. 
I  thot  [sic]  she  was  waiting  until  June.  I 
hope  she  did  not  quit  [teaching]  her 
school,  as  1  am  going  to  need  the  money 
she  owes  me  very,  very  much,  I'm  afraid. 
She  is  so  young,  I  can't  see  the  need  for 
all  the  rush  anyway.52 

In  her  next  letter  she 
bemoaned:    I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do  for  a  vacation  this  year.  A  lot  will 
depend  upon  what  Thelma  does.  I'm  so 
disgusted  to  think  she  got  married  before 
paying  for  her  schooling.53 

But  she  needn't  have  worried, 
for  becoming  debt-free  was  a  high 
priority  for  the  newly  married  couple. 
They  paid  the  remainder  of  Thelma's 
debt  to  Fern  within  a  few  months.54 


w  "Birch  men"  pose  with  Versal  L.  Davis  (far 
left),  the  newest  member  of  the  family,  ca. 
summer  1936. 

L-R:  Versal  LaVel  Davis  (newly  mar- 
ried to  Thelma  Hall),  Lloyd  Bean  (married  to 
Millie  Birch),  Stan  Penfold,  Jick  Hall  (Versal's 
father-in-law,  married  to  Ruby  Birch),  Reed 
Birch,  and  Ernest  Birch. 
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•*■      Dave  stands  on  top  of  the  pea-vine-laden  wagon,  driving  the  horses. 
Jess  is  on  the  empty  wagon,  1937. 

August  was  pea  time  on  the  farm.  And  timing  was  important  with 
peas.  They  had  to  be  harvested  when  the  plants  were  slightly  immature  so 
the  pods  wouldn't  break  open  while  being  handled.  First  the  Birch  men 
mowed  (cut)  the  tender  pea  plants  in  the  field  and  rolled  them  into 
windrows.  Then,  early  in  the  morning  on  threshing  day,  about  5:00-6:00  a.m., 
while  the  dew  was  still  on  the  peas,  Jess  and  Reed  would  be  out  in  the  field 
gathering  the  rows  of  pea  vines  into  piles  so  they  could  load  them  onto  the  hay 
wagons  and  haul  them  to  the  threshing  machine.65 
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^       Jess  feeding  the  machine;  Ernest,  the  threshing  master,  is  watching 
from  the  side,  1937. 

Jess  fed  pea  vines  into  the  thresher  with  a  pitchfork,  where  they 
were  pulled  inside  and  the  peapods  were  popped  open  separating  the  pes 
from  the  vines.  The  tiny  peas  dropped  into  the  cleaning  part  of  the  machi 
where  a  blower  blew  away  the  chaff  and  debris.  The  cleaned  peas  were  til 
funneled  into  sacks  which  were  filled,  then  tied.  Filled  sacks  weighed  10C«. 

As  threshing  master,  Ernest's  job  was  to  supervise  the  job,  greas  » 
the  pulleys  and  keep  the  speed  up.    He  would  also  adjust  the  nozzle  on  t 
blower  chute  to  make  it  blow  the  chaff  where  he  wanted  it  to  go.66 
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The  Seed  Pea  Industry  in 
Fremont  County 

During  most  of  Dave  Birch's 
farming  life,  St.  Anthony  was  consid- 
ered the  seed  pea  capitol  of  the 
world.55     During  its  heyday,  area 
farmers  annually  devoted  20-30,000 
acres  of  land  to  growing  seed  peas  — 
peas  cultivated  for  seed  rather  than 
for  consumption.  Peas  were  grown, 
dried,  and  packaged  in  seed  packets 
(like  any  other  vegetable  seeds)  and 
shipped  all  over  the  world.56 

Fred  O.  Wilcox,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  seed  pea 
industry  to  St.  Anthony  in  about  1910 
and  stayed  through  its  waning  years 
in  the  early  1950s,  said  the  area's  soil 
and  climate  conditions  were  suited  to 
growing  peas.  Fremont  County  seed 
peas  were  in  demand  because  they 
had  the  highest  germination  rate  of 
any  in  the  world.57 

In  the  early-to-mid  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  before  potatoes 
made  Idaho  famous,  David  and  many 
other  farmers  in  the  area  made  seed 
peas  their  cash  crop.  Ernest  explained 
that  several  varieties  of  seed  peas 
were  cultivated  and  it  was  important 
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to  keep  the  various  kinds  separated 
both  in  the  fields,  where  they  were 
grown,  and  in  the  seed  houses,  where 
they  were  packaged.58  Roguing  peas 
was  the  tedious  process  of  identifying 
and  uprooting  the  wrong  pea  plants 
from  among  the  right  ones,  while 
they  were  growing  in  the  fields. 

In  the  winter  women  and 
girls  earned  about  $10.00  each  week 
employed  as  "pea  pickers"  in  one  of 
St.  Anthony's  big  seed  houses.  They 
worked  in  four-hour  shifts,  six  days  a 
week  picking  out  culls,  splits,  and 
debris  from  the  continuing,  green 
flow  of  peas  on  conveyor  belts  hour 
after  hour.  The  job  was  monotonous 
and  tiring.59 

Thelma  Hall,  the  oldest  Birch 
granddaughter,  attested  to  that;  she 
claimed  the  tedium  of  her  pea-sorting 
job  in  one  of  the  seed  houses  changed 
her  life.  She  wrote: 

Just  one  block  from  our  house 
was  the  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.  .  .  .  The 
growing  of  seed-peas  was  a  major  indus- 
try in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  so 
several  seed  companies  had  built  ware- 
houses along  the  railroad  in  St.  A.  At 
these  warehouses,  women  were  hired  to 
carefully  sort  the  seed  peas  before  they 


were  bagged  for  shipping.  Many  girls 
and  women  worked  in  the  warehouses 
most  of  the  winter  months;  in  fact,  crews 
worked  day  and  nite  [sicj. 

So  I  got  a  job  as  an  "extra"  for 
the  evening  shift;  if  someone  was  absent,  I 
worked  in  her  place  from  6-10  p.m.    And 
that  job  was  good  for  me.  I  hated  it!  But 
I  got  a  nice  coat.  I  had  my  hair  perma- 
nented  (curled  at  last!).  I  bot  [sic]  a 
whole  box  of  new  Almond  joy  candy  bars 
for  our  family  for  Christmas  —  real 
candy  bars. 

But  that  job  helped  me  in  other 
ways:  I  was  bored,  bored,  bored  sitting 
hour  after  hour  watching  little  green  peas 
slide  along  on  a  conveyor  belt,  picking 
out  the  little  rocks  and  bad  peas!  I 
worked  as  an  extra  for  a  couple  of  years 
(evenings),  but  I  certainly  made  a  vow 
that  I  was  not  going  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  very  long.  I  was  going  to  get  an 
education  and  work  where  there  was 
learning  and  stimulation  and  growth.  I 
was  going  to  be  a  teacher  like  my 
Grandma  Birch  and  3  of  Mama's  sisters 
[Millie,  Lois,  and  Eva]. 

This  made  me  take  my  school 
work  more  seriously  and  1  began  to  really 
study.  My  report  cards  reflect  this.60 
Thelma's  vow  to  become  a  teacher 
was  soon  realized. 
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!  An  unidentified  man  ties  a  filled  sack  of  peas,  while  Ernest  surveys  the 
charge  of  pea  vines  from  the  upper  chute,  1937. 

After  the  peas  popped  from  their  pods,  the  vines  were  forced  into  a 
g  carrier  chute  where  they  were  lifted  and  blown  by  a  big  fan  onto  a  straw 
:k.  The  pea  vines  were  later  chopped  and  used  to  feed  livestock  in  the 
itertime.  Dave  screened  the  cleaned  peas  to  sort  the  good  from  the  bad. 
J;  poor,  smaller  peas  fell  through  the  holes  in  the  screen;  these  also  were 
d  for  animal  feed.67 

Average  production  for  area  farmers  was  thirty  bushels  of  cleaned 
is  per  acre  (about  1800  lbs).  They  were  paid  about  5<t  per  pound.68 


*     A  group  of  women  and  children  stands  across  the  river  from  one  of 
St.  Anthony's  seed  pea  factories,  where  several  of  the  women  worked.  1943. 

Dave's  100  lb.  sacks  of  peas  were  hauled  to  one  of  several  seed 
factories  in  St.  Anthony,  where  women  did  a  final  sorting  of  the  good  from 
the  bad.  The  peas  were  then  dried,  packaged,  labeled,  and  shipped  all  over 
the  world  to  be  used  for  planting.    Most  of  the  Birch  women  worked  at  one  of 
the  seed  factories  at  one  time  or  other.  The  industry  was  a  major  employer  in 
St.  Anthony  for  decades  employing  almost  three  hundred  women  at  a  time.6^ 
(Women  L-R:  Elina  Clark,  Myrtle  Clark,  Bernice  Wright  and  Barbara 
Corbridge  Jensen.  Children:  Vard  and  Marilyn  Wright.) 


For  many  of  the  women 
working  in  the  seed  pea  factories  and 
for  men  laboring  in  the  fields,  the 
weekend  was  the  time  to  let  loose. 
Ernest,  in  remembering  the  seed  pea 
boom  days,  said  that  St.  Anthony 
used  to  be  called  "Little  Chicago" 
because  many  of  the  women 
employed  in  the  local  pea  factories 
would  let  their  hair  down  and  kick 
up  their  heels  on  Saturday  nights. 
And  the  men  would  flock  into  town 
to  join  the  revelry.  He  said,  "Saturday 
nights  the  dance  halls  and  pool  halls  were 
packed.  They  would  all  flock  in  there. 
Gaming  was  wide  open  [and]  gambling. 
It  was  a  little  rough  then."61 

Seed  peas  remained  an 
important  agricultural  and  employ- 
ment focus  in  St.  Anthony  until  the 
early  1950s.  Then  insects  brought  the 
boom  days  to  a  halt.  Aphids  killed 
the  plants,  enabling  weeds  to  make 
bigger  inroads.  The  seed  pea  industry 
slowly  died  away  in  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley62 

By  then,  though,  farmers  had 
discovered  the  cash  value  of  potatoes, 
another  crop  ideally  suited  for  the 
area,  and  a  new  agricultural  godsend 
was  born. 


Reed  &  Old  Slim 

When  he  was  older,  Reed 
chuckled  as  he  related  one  of  his 
fondest  threshing  memories: 

We  were  threshing  peas  with  the 
old  threshing  machine  and  we  had  quite  a 
bit  of  wet  weather  that  made  some  of  the 
pea  vines  pretty  tough.  A  bunch  of  those 
tough,  soggy  pea  vines  went  into  the 
thresher  and  the  blower  belt  broke  in  two. 
One  end  wrapped  around  a  pulley;  the 
other  end  flew  around  and  came  down 
full-length  across  the  back  of  the  horses 
hitched  to  one  of  the  wagons  loaded  with 
pea  vines.  That  team  of  horses  was  pretty 
old.  The  one  the  belt  hit  was  called  "Old 


Slim".  He  was  stiff  and  we  figured  could 
hardly  move  or  walk  but  he  sure  took  off 
on  the  run  that  day!  I  imagine  that  belt 
really  hurt.63 

Keith  Hall,  Ruby's  son,  said 
almost  every  year  they  had  a  run- 
away during  threshing  time.  He  said 
horses  had  to  be  extraordinarily 
steady  and  gentle  to  keep  from  bolt- 
ing while  working  in  close  proximity 
to  the  noisy  threshing  machine.  He 
said  the  men  working  around  the 
machine  and  horses  had  to  be  careful 
for  severe  injury  was  always  a  possi- 
bility with  the  unpredictable  horses.64 


▼      Dave's  old  threshing  machine  as  it  looked 
in  2007,  many  decades  after  he  last  used  it. 
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Preparing  Feed  for  the  Pigs 
and  Livestock 

Dave  made  sure  he  maximized 
production  in  every  way  he  could  on 
the  farm.  His  pea  crop,  for  example. 
Once  the  good  peas  were  bagged  and 
off  to  the  seed  pea  factory  Dave  took 
a  portion  of  the  rejects  —  the  poor, 
small  peas  —  and  threw  them  out 
into  the  slew  (a  marshy  area),  where 
the  following  spring  they'd  grow  and 
provide  good  pig  feed.  The  pigs 
would  root  there  in  the  summer  and 
grow  fat. 

Then  he'd  take  the  remainder 
of  the  culled  peas  and  mix  them  with 
hay  and  wheat  in  his  new  chopping 
machine  to  prepare  winter  food  for 
the  pigs  and  livestock. 

The  chopper  used  several 
sharp  knives  to  cut  the  hay  into  small 
pieces.  Then,  when  wheat  and  dried 
peas  were  fed  into  the  bin,  they  were 
mixed  with  the  chopped  hay  to  make 
a  cost  efficient  feed  that  was  easier  to 
handle  and  store  as  well  as  nutritious 
for  the  animals.70 
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•»■       Top  Photo:  David  and  Jess  stand  on  two 
hay  racks,  while  mixing  hay  and  grains  into 
the  new  hay  chopper,  1937. 

Dave  is  pitching  alfalfa  hay  into  the 
feeder  table  from  the  bed  of  the  hay  rack  in  the 
rear,  while  Jess  stands  on  the  front  hay  rack, 
ready  to  load  dried  peas  into  the  mixing  tub  on 
his  left  side.    The  peas  are  rejects,  which  have 
been  culled  from  the  thresher.    A  load  of  wheat 
is  on  a  bob  sleigh  under  carriage  and  will  also 
be  fed  into  the  chopper  to  mix  with  the 
chopped  hay.71 

•^     Bottom  Photo:  Jesse  Dean  poses  among 
Dave's  herd  of  pigs,  1938. 

David  Birch  mixed  his  culled  peas  — 
the  ones  unsuitable  to  be  sold  to  the  seed  pea 
companies  —  with  wheat  and  chopped  hay 
then  used  the  mixture  to  fatten  his  pigs. 


David  Gail  Birch  is  Born 

Myrdean  had  horrible  preg- 
nancies! While  expecting  her  second 
child,  during  the  first  half  of  1937,  she 
became  ill  —  deathly  ill.  Her  sister, 
Lela,  was  sent  to  the  ranch  to  live 
temporarily  and  help  with  little  Jesse 
Dean  and  housework.  Nancy  who 
drove  out  from  St.  Anthony  each  day, 
also  did  what  she  could  to  allow 
Myrdean  to  rest. 

Myrdean' s  obstetrician  chart- 
ed her  progress  during  her  monthly 
visits  and  watched  with  concern  as 
her  urine  albumen  levels  increased 
(into  triple  digits),  along  with  her 
blood  pressure  (reaching  167/100), 
and  ballooning  weight  (a  gain  of  60 
lbs.  at  seven  months). 

Finally,  on  July  10,  Myrdean 
began  shaking  with  convulsions  mid- 
morning.  Jesse  was  out  with  the  hay 
crew  putting  up  hay  and  could  hardly- 
spare  the  time  to  leave  them  as  every 
man  was  needed  at  his  work  station. 
Lela  knew  it  would  take  too  long  to 
try  to  get  him  so  she  sprang  for  the 
telephone  and  called  their  mother, 
Myrtle  Clark,  who  was  working  in 
the  creamery  at  the  family  store  in  St. 
Anthony.  It  was  a  Saturday,  the  day 
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farmers  brought  their  cream  into  the 
store  to  be  tested  by  Myrtle  and  get 
their  cream  checks  —  the  busiest  time 
of  the  week  —  but  Myrtle  immediate- 
ly contacted  Dr.  Elison.72 

The  next  day,  after  tiny  David 
Gail  Birch  entered  the  world,  after  her 
anxiety  for  Myrdean's  welfare  began 
to  abate,  Myrtle  wrote  to  her  other 
married  daughter,  Elina  Clark 
Hathaway,  and  described  the  events 
of  the  previous  24  hours73: 

Sunday,  July  11, 1937 

Dear  Elina, 

Myrdean  has  another  premature 
baby  boy,  the  nurse  says  it  weighs  43A  lbs. 
She  [Myrdean]  took  a  convulsion  yester- 
day morning  about  10.  Mrs.  Birch  was 
out  [to  the  ranch]  with  Lela  [Myrdean's 
younger  sister,  who  was  there  to  help  out] 
and  it  scared  them  almost  to  death.  Lela 
called  me  and  I  got  the  Dr.  at  once.  She 
was  out  of  it  by  the  time  he  got  there  but 
didn't  know  anything  for  some  time.  He 
brought  her  in  the  hospital  and  thought 
he'd  operate  caesarean,  but  after  examin- 
ing her  he  found  the  position  of  the  baby 
to  be  such  that  it  would  have  to  come 
natures  way.  She  had  a  few  pains  in  the 
afternoon  —  was  dreadfully  sick  vomiting 


and  such  a  terrible 
ache  in  her  head  and 
about  5:30  the  Dr. 
came  over  and  told  her 
to  hold  back  for  a  little 
bit  until  he  made  a 
call.  He  hadn't  much 
more  than  got  out  of 
the  door  when  the 
baby  came.  The  nurses 
called  Dr.  Elison,  he 
carried  her  in  on  the 
operating  table  and 
the  nurses  took  care  of 
her  until  he  came 
back.  Soon  after,  she 
took  another  convul- 
sion so  the  Dr.  called 
me  and  ordered  a  spe- 
cial nurse  to  stay  with 
her.  I  got  Mrs. 
Munro  to  stay  last 
night  and  1  came  over 
at  6:30  this  morning 
and  Mrs.  Birch  will 
come  this  afternoon. 
She  had  another  con- 
vulsion about  2  o'clock 
this  morning.  Dear 
me  I  hope  she  doesn't 
have  more  of  them. 
The  Dr.  injected  some 
fluid  in  her  arm  a  while  ago  to  counteract 
them.  They  have  given  her  hypos  to  put 
her  to  sleep  and  she  is  so  drowsy  that  she 
can  hardly  keep  awake  long  enough  to 
drink. 

She  is  still  in  serious  condition 
but  I  believe  is  going  to  make  it  alright. 
They  are  surely  doing  everything  for  [her] 
that  can  be  done.  The  Dr.  called  me  last 
Tuesday  night  and  told  me  her  urine  was 
almost  solid  albumen  and  that  she  was  in 
very  serious  condition. 

I  haven 't  seen  the  baby,  they 
won't  let  me  but  if  it  weighs  43A  lbs.  that 
is  more  than  ]esse  Dean  weighed. 

.  .  .  I  will  try  and  drop  you  a 
card  every  day  and  let  you  know  how  she 
is. 

Love,  Mother 


i      Myrdean,  near  the  time  she  began  her 
second  pregnancy,  is  seated  with  Jesse  Dean 
on  her  lap.  Papa  Jesse  is  standing  behind  her. 
Also  pictured  with  Myrdean  are  her  parents 
Dean  and  Myrtle  Clark  and  her  sister,  Lela 
Clark,  June  1937. 


-»■  Jesse  Dean,  2,  shows  off  his  new  little 
brother,  David  Gail  Birch,  who  was  named 
after  his  paternal  grandfather,  David  Birch, 
November  1937. 


Well  Wishes  for  Myrdean's 
Recovery 

In  a  small  town  like  St. 
Anthony  it  doesn't  take  long  for  news 
to  spread.  Myrdean's  mother  said 
that  in  no  time  people  were  offering 
to  help  the  young  woman  they  all 
loved  so  dearly.  They  wanted  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  "songbird"  who 
had  served  them  on  hundreds  of 
occasions  through  her  performances 
at  weddings,  baptisms,  funerals, 
political  rallies,  church  services,  and 
many  other  gatherings.  Relief  Society 
women  helped  sit  with  her  and  her 
former  employer,  who  was  now  the 
undertaker,  filled  her  hospital  room 
with  flowers.  As  she  began  to  regain 
her  strength,  Myrdean  felt  surrounded 
and  blessed  by  so  much  love.74 
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■^    Seth  and  Lois  Bean's  living  children, 
December  1937. 

L-R:  Clinton,  Phyllis,  Deon,  and 
Carol.  Twin  boys,  Wayne  and  Dwayne  were 
their  oldest  children;  they  died  shortly  after 
birth. 


Deon  Bean  is  Born 

The  month  following 
Myrdean's  difficult  delivery  Lois  also 
gave  birth  under  equally  traumatic 
circumstances.    Deon  Bean  arrived  on 
8  Sept.  1937  in  the  new  "Mother's 
Nursing  Home  just  north  of  the  Twin 
Falls  Hospital."^ 

Lois,  who  recorded  a  brief 
account  of  Deon's  birth,  wrote: 

Again  it  seemed  we  might  not 
save  our  baby.  She  was  hemorrhageing 
[sic]  from  the  bowel  and  was  so  sick  the 
Dr.  Passer  would  allow  no  one  to  pick  her 
up.  I  didn't  see  her  for  several  days.  Dr. 
Passer  had  the  laboratory  take  some  of  her 
father's  blood  and  take  the  white  corpscles 
[sic]  from  it  and  then  every  hour,  day  and 
night,  he  would  give  her  an  injection  of 
it.  Thus  through  prayer  and  his  diligence 
she  was  saved.  He  wanted  us  to  take  her 
home  in  ten  days  as  he  felt  I  would  give 
her  better  care  than  she  would  get  at  the 
hospital.  She  was  certainly  a  skinny,  sick 
looking  little  baby.  But  she  was  wiry, 
bright,  and  responsive  and  soon  raring  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  She  was  our 
only  baby  that  I  couldn't  bathe  on  my  lap 


in  front  of  the  range  oven  door.  She  wig- 
gled so  I  couldn't  keep  her  on  my  lap  and 
had  to  use  the  table  and  hold  her  every 
minute  to  keep  her  from  kicking  off  it. 
We  put  her  in  a  walker  at  7  months  to 
keep  her  off  the  cold  floors  and  by  9 
months  she  was  picking  up  the  walker 
and  running  with  it  to  keep  up  with  the 
other  children,  so  we  took  her  out  of  it 
and  let  her  run.76 


Jick  Hall's  Accident 

Ruby's  husband,  Jick  was  a 
skilled  carpenter;  he  was  also  a  very 
hard  worker.  However,  in  the  mid- 
30s  his  occupation  and  his  life  were 
threatened  by  a  tragic  accident.  Ruby 
tells  about  it  in  her  autobiography: 

In  June  or  July,  1935,  Jick  went 
to  work  for  the  State  of  Idaho  building 
bridges.  He  was  working  at  Warm  River 
and  had  been  on  the  job  only  a  few  days 
when  the  foreman  told  the  men  to  move  to 
another  job.  They  all  piled  into  an  old 
Model  T  Ford,  but  the  engine  killed  and 


Jick  jumped  out  to  crank.  The  car  back 
fired  and  the  crank  hit  his  wrist  and  tore 
it  open.  He  was  taken  to  a  doctor  at 
Ashton.  We  all  thought  that  it  was  just  a 
minor  accident,  but  in  two  days  infection 
set  in.  Another  doctor  was  called  in  and 
Jick  was  put  in  the  hospital  for  a  week.  It 
was  no  better,  but  they  released  him  to 
come  home.  He  lay  flat  on  his  back  with 
his  arm  outstretched  on  a  padded  chair 
for  five  weeks.  The  doctor  came  every  day 
but  it  was  I  who  took  care  of  him.  The 
doctor  had  me  put  hot  packs  and  more 
packs  on  that  arm  and  hand  until  they 
looked  like  cooked  meat.  I  had  to  wring 
out  the  cloths  with  my  washer-wringer 
because  I  could  not  wring  them  out  of  the 
scalding  water  with  my  hands.  Finally  a 
state  representative  came  and  moved  him 
to  the  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls  where  he  got 
a  lot  better.  However,  they  put  the  whole 
arm  in  a  cast  where  it  stayed  for  three 
months  before  they  could  determine 
whether  or  not  amputation  would  be  nec- 
essary. How  jubilant  we  were  when  we 
learned  that  his  arm  had  been  saved.  The 
wrist  remained  forever  stiff,  but  he  even- 
tually learned  to  use  it  again.  He  even 
did  carpenter  work  after  that.  But  for 
well  over  a  year  he  had  been  completely 
incapacitated,  and  I  had  had  no  time  to 
waste.  I  had  a  big  garden  to  care  for, 
raspberries  to  pick  and  can,  the  cow  and 
chickens  to  tend,  and  of  course,  the  house- 
work and  canning.  But  my  main  concern 
was  to  nurse  Jick  back  to  health  again.77 

Jick  was  eventually  given 
workman's  compensation  because  he 
had  been  injured  while  working  on  a 
government  job.  It  was  given  to  him 
in  a  lump  sum.78 
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Jick  Builds  a  Home 

At  the  time  of  Jick's  accident, 
in  the  summer  of  1935,  the  Hall's  old- 
est child,  Thelma  (19),  was  away  from 
home  teaching  school  and  soon  to  be 
married.  The  younger  children  were 
Clifton  (16),  Nola  (14),  Keith  (10),  and 
the  twins,  Ray  and  Rada  (6);  and 
Ruby  was  expecting  (Wayne,  born  11 
Jan.  1936).  The  Halls  felt  their  family 
needed  a  new  location  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  their  growing  family. 
Jick's  long  convalescence  gave  him 
ample  time  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
new  home  he  hoped  to  build.  Ruby 
recorded: 

. . .  In  November  of  1936,  we 
sold  our  home  in  town  and  bought  a 
small  farm  of  36  acres  just  outside  the 
city  limits.  Our  boys  were  getting  bigger 
and  I  thought  that  a  farm  would  be  a  bet- 
ter place  to  raise  them.  Here  we  built  a 
new  home. . .  79 

Ray  Hall,  Jick  &  Ruby's  son, 
said  construction  began  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1937  with  the  garage  being 
built  first.  The  family  lived  in  that 
until  the  house  was  done  almost  two 
years  later.  Ray  remembers  sleeping 
in  that  barely  adequate  garage 
through  two  blistering  cold  winters!80 

While  living  here  Jick  and 
Ruby  lost  yet  another  baby  —  their 
fourth  —  a  stillborn  son  born  in  June 
1938.  Too  poor  to  pay  for  a  formal 
burial,  Jick  and  13-year-old  Keith 
buried  the  little  body  on  their 
property. Keilh ! 


^  Jick  Hall  (above)  spent  two  years  build- 
ing a  home  on  the  Teton  Highway,  just  out- 
side St.  Anthony. 


►       This  photo  of  the  home  Jick  Hall  built 
was  taken  3  or  4  decades  after  its  construction. 
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14 
A  Full  Life 


During  the  late  1930s  and  early 
40s  Dave  and  Nancy  began  to 
slow  down  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  still  fully  involved  and 
vigorous.  Though  no  longer  living  on 
the  ranch,  Dave,  70,  still  drove  out 
from  St.  Anthony  most  mornings  for  a 
full  day's  work.  He  didn't  rush,  and 
usually  arrived  after  the  early  morn- 
ing milking  and  feeding  chores  were 
completed,  but  when  he  got  there,  he 
was  ready  to  work  and  plunged  into 
farm  projects  alongside  Jess  in  his 
usual  hard-driving  manner.  Ernest, 
just  down  the  road  on  his  own  farm, 
often  combined  his  efforts  with  theirs 
on  bigger  undertakings  like  haying, 
threshing  peas,  or  harvesting  pota- 
toes, as  did  Reed  when  he  could. 
(He  was  30  miles  east  of  St.  Anthony 
on  one  of  the  Drummond  dry  farms.) 
Dave's  vision  of  a  Birch  farming 
dynasty  seemed  to  be  coming  true  as 
he  watched  his  three  carefully  trained 
and  hard-working  sons  follow  their 
own  ambitious  farming  dreams. 

Two  of  his  daughters  and 
their  husbands  had  also  chosen  the 


<        David  Birch  relaxes  with  his  sons  and 
grandson  next  to  Reed's  green  '38  Chevrolet. 
L-R:  Reed,  Ernest,  Jesse  and  David  ((far  right). 
Gerald  (Ernest's  teenage  son)  is  lying  on  the 
ground  with  his  back  to  the  camera,  ca.  early 
1940s. 
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rural  farm  life.  Millie  and  Lloyd  were 
out  by  Reed  on  their  dry  farm  in 
Drummond,  and  Lois  and  Seth  were 
beginning  their  new  farm  in  Twin 
Falls.  His  other  children  were  also 
proving  to  be  productive,  responsible 
adults,  raising  good  families  in  honor- 
able ways.  Ruby  and  Jick  were  happy 
despite  their  trials;  their  children  were 
maturing  into  fine  young  men  and 
women.  Fern,  though  single  and 
somewhat  lonely  —  as  she  occasionally 
expressed  in  her  letters  —  was  steadily 
employed  and  settled  into  a  comfort- 
able home  in  Boise.  And  Eva  was 
thriving  despite  financial  stresses  as 
she  and  Stan  faced  them  together  in 
Hagerman. 

As  for  Nancy,  now  that  she 
was  permanently  settled  in  St. 
Anthony  she  had  more  convenient 
access  to  church,  social  functions,  and 
shopping  than  before.     She  was  fully 
involved  in  Relief  Society  with  its 
weekday  meetings,  quilting  bees,  and 
visiting  teaching  assignments.  She 
joined  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 
and  attended  monthly  meetings.  She 
was  better  able  to  make  charitable 
visits  and  she  found  pleasure  in  walk- 
ing to  the  homes  of  friends  for  casual 
chats.    She  was  also  within  walking 
distance  of  St.  Anthony's  small  shop- 
ping district  and  made  Saturday 
jaunts  there  to  pay  bills  and  pick  up 


groceries. 
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The  back  of  the  Birch  ranch  home  as  it 
looked  in  the  1950s. 

The  photo  shows  the  back  porch 
and  its  relationship  to  the  driveway.  This 
car,  which  belonged  to  Ernest's  son,  Dean,  is 
probably  parked  near  the  spot  Dave's  was 
on  the  awful  day  he  ran  over  little  Jesse 
Dean,  when  the  toddler  walked  behind  him 
as  he  was  backing  up. 

Photo  courtesy  Jesse  Dean  Birch 


Dave  Runs  Over  His 
Grandson 

The  near-amputation  of  Jick 
Hall's  arm  resulting  from  his  accident 
in  the  summer  of  1935  had  caused  the 
Birch  family  —  all  of  them  —  great 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Jick,  Ruby 
and  their  large  family.  (See  p.  264.) 
After  his  eventual  recovery,  the  family 
heaved  a  collective  sigh  of  relief.  But 
on  a  hot  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
summer  of  1937,  another  tragic  acci- 
dent —  this  one  involving  Dave  and 
one  of  his  grandsons  —  stunned  the 
Birches  and  again,  they  rallied  their 
support. 

On  August  18,  1937,  Dave 
had  driven  out  from  St.  Anthony  and 
was  at  the  ranch  working,  as  usual. 
Jess'  wife,  Myrdean,  had  given  birth 
to  their  second  son,  David  Gail,  a 
month  earlier  —  a  delivery  that 
almost  killed  her.  Myrdean,  still 
weak,  was  being  attended  by  her 
younger  sister,  Lela.  Myrdean's  aunt, 
Clara  Clark,  was  there  visiting  that 
day,  as  well. 

That  afternoon  21 -month-old 
Jesse  Dean  happily  tagged  after  his 


■': 


Grandpa  Birch  as  he  visited  with  the 
hired  man  in  the  farmyard.  When 
ready  to  leave,  Dave  put  Jesse  Dean 
inside  the  screen  door  on  the  back 
porch,  got  into  his  car  and  began 
backing  out  of  the  driveway.  He  had 
no  way  of  knowing  little  Jesse  Dean 
had  followed  him  back  out  and  was 
standing  behind  the  car.  As  Dave 
backed  up,  the  right  rear  wheel  rolled 
over  Jesse  Dean's  right  leg.  The  hired 
man,  who  witnessed  the  tragedy, 
yelled  at  Dave,  causing  him  to  stop,  a 
providential  act  which  prevented  the 
front  wheel  from  running  over  the 
little  boy's  head. 

The  hired  man  scooped 
screaming  Jesse  Dean  up,  jumped  into 
the  passenger's  seat,  and  Dave  roared 
out  of  the  driveway  to  the  hospital 
without  taking  time  to  tell  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  the  accident. 

Meanwhile,  Myrdean,  had 
heard  the  commotion  but  was  attend- 
ing to  the  immediate  needs  of  baby 
Gail.  As  soon  as  she  could  do  so,  she 
went  out  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
her  older  son  but  couldn't  find  him. 
She  called  Lela  to  help  search.  And 


her  Aunt  Clara.  The  three  of  them 
looked  all  around  the  farm  yard  and 
inside  the  barn  and  other  out  build- 
ings. Anxiously  Myrdean  called  Jess 
in  from  the  field  and  involved  him  in 
the  search.  The  four  fanned  out  to 
check  the  surrounding  fields,  the  irri- 
gation ditches,  the  willows  across  the 
road,  and  the  borrow  pit  at  the  side  of 
the  highway.  No  luck.  They  were 
frantic.  He  had  simply  disappeared.2 

About  an  hour  later  Dave  and 
the  hired  man  returned  from  St. 
Anthony  with  Jesse  Dean.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Merrill  had  examined  him  and  mirac- 
ulously couldn't  find  any  broken 
bones.    However,  little  Jesse  had  mul- 
tiple abrasions  on  his  back,  was  in  a 
lot  of  pain,  and  couldn't  use  his  legs.3 

That  evening  Myrdean's 
father,  Dean  Clark,  gave  his  grandson 
a  priesthood  blessing.4  As  he  did  so, 
his  other  grandfather,  Dave  Birch, 
was  probably  present.    The  natural 
feelings  of  helplessness,  worry,  guilt, 
and  stress  must  have  been  tough  on 
the  70-year-old  man. 

For  the  next  week  Myrdean, 
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her  mother,  and  others  sat  with  Jesse 
Dean  and  tended  to  his  needs,  while 
he  began  his  long  road  to  recovery. 
Myrdean  would  sometimes  rub  ice 
cubes  on  her  son's  legs  in  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  them.  At  four  days  he 
was  able  to  sit  up  again  and  about 
three  weeks  following  the  accident  he 
started  to  move  his  legs  again  but 
Myrdean  noted  in  his  baby  book  at 
that  time,  "His  right  knee  is  rather 
lame."5 

Jess  and  Myrdean  took  their 
son  to  doctors  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho 
Falls,  Pocatello,  and  even  as  far  away 
as  Midvale,  Utah,  during  the  follow- 
ing months  to  get  the  best  assistance 
they  could  in  rehabilitating  Jesse 
Dean.  In  January  Dr.  Merrill,  in  St. 
Anthony,  put  the  little  boy  in  clay 
casts  (on  both  legs)  "to  allow  his  mus- 
cles and  ligaments  to  tighten  up". 
Myrdean  couldn't  tell  whether  the 
casts,  which  he  had  for  a  month,  did 
any  good.6 

And  in  May  one  of 
Myrdean's  Clark  relatives  took  her 
and  Jesse  Dean  clear  to  Midvale,  Utah 
to  see  a  chiropractor  in  an  effort  to 
help  him  walk  better,  with  his  hip 
injury.  Dr.  Shields  put  his  hip,  back, 


and  joints  in  alignment.  Jesse  Dean 
walked  straighter  and  felt  better  after 
the  treatment.7 

A  visit  to  another  chiroprac- 
tor in  Pocatello  a  year  later  wasn't 
immediately  productive.  After  Dr. 
Broadbrook  worked  on  his  leg  to  try 
to  put  his  hip  ball  back  in  the  socket, 
Jesse  Dean  cried  all  night.  A  return 
trip  a  few  weeks  later,  however,  pro- 
duced better  results.7 

With  the  natural  resilience  of 
a  young  child,  Jesse  Dean  mended 


quickly  but  never  completely.  The 
accident  damaged  some  nerves  and 
the  growth  plate  in  his  right  leg,  and 
deformed  his  hip  joint,  conditions 
which  caused  minor  difficulties  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


▼     Four  months  after  being  run  over  by  the 
car  his  Grandpa  Birch  was  driving,  Jesse  Dean 
poses  in  front  of  the  ranch  home,  Dec.  1937. 

On  the  back  of  this  photo  Myrdean 
wrote:  "Red  snowsuit.  All  Toys  given  to  him 
when  injured." 


-       ,  ''. 


Dave  and  Nancy  pose  with  Fern, 
who  is  visiting  from  Boise,  July  1937. 

They  are  standing  next  to  the  1935 
Ford  Sedan  Dave  was  driving  when  he  ran 
over  his  grandson,  Jesse  Dean  Birch.  The 
accident  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  this 
photo  was  taken. ^ern  7 
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Jesse  Dean  suffers  in  a 
Second  Accident 

Jesse  Dean  had  to  learn  to 
walk  again,  this  time  with  his  now 
deformed  and  painful  leg.  A  few 
months  after  the  car  accident,  while  at 
Myrdean's  parent's  home,  he  lost  his 
balance  while  trying  to  walk  and  fell 
towards  the  wood  burning  stove.  He 
put  his  hands  out  to  catch  himself 
and  seared  them  on  the  hot  metal. 
The  right  side  of  his  forehead  was 
also  severely  burned  as  it  banged 
against  the  stove.  As  with  the  lifelong 
effects  of  the  car  accident,  the  result- 
ing burn  scars  became  permanent 
reminders  of  unfortunate  childhood 
events  for  Jesse  Dean  Birch.9 

Sixty-five  years  later,  Jesse 
Dean,  discussed  how  the  two  acci- 
dents affected  his  life: 

J  have  lived  my  life  with  this  leg 
injury.  My  right  leg  is  about  5/8-inch 
shorter  than  my  left  leg  so  1  have  had  a 
limp  all  my  life.  My  right  leg  from  the 
hip  to  my  toe  is  a  little  smaller  in  diame- 
ter than  the  left  leg,  which  is  normal.  I 
walk  with  a  peculiar  movement  of  my 
right  leg  and  foot  that  is  not  noticeable  to 
me  but  those  who  see  me  walk  notice  the 
limp  and  know  there  is  something  wrong. 
I  have  a  tendency  to  drag  my  right  foot 
and  stumble  once  in  a  while,  which  irri- 
tates me  more  now  that  I  am  older.  The 
right  ball  of  the  hip  socket  is  not  perfectly 
round;  it  is  slightly  oval  in  shape,  which 
makes  it  painful  to  completely  cross  my 
right  leg  in  a  squatting  position.  Other 
than  that,  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything 
I  have  wanted  to  do  just  like  everyone  else 
—  walk,  run,  climb,  jump,  kick,  ride 
horses,  and  play  football  and  athletics.10 

[As  for  the  burns,]  1  have  a  more 
noticeable  scar  on  my  left  hand,  so  I  think 
this  is  the  one  burned  more  severely. 
These  scars  marred  the  palm  lines  in  my 
hands  and  cause  them  to  sweat  maybe  a 
little  more  than  1  think  is  normal,  but 
other  than  that,  they  have  served  me  very 
well." 


i  Jesse  Dean  Birch  on  the  front  porch 

of  the  ranch  home,  March  1938. 

In  this  photo,  taken  five  months  after 
Jesse  Dean  fell  against  a  searing-hot  stove, 
Myrdean  had  him  pose  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  towards  the  camera  to  show  the  burn 
scars,  which  resulted  from  the  accident.  Faintly 
visible,  too,  is  a  bandage  on  the  right  side  of 
Jesse  Dean's  forehead,  covering  the  burn  in  that 
location. 

In  the  wicker  rocking  chair  are  some 
of  the  gifts  concerned  family  and  friends  gave 
to  Jesse  Dean  following  the  stove  incident  and 
the  more  serious  car  accident,  when  his 
Grandfather  Birch  had  run  over  his  legs.  The 
two  accidents  occurred  only  two  months  apart. 
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▼       Grandmother  Nancy  Birch  plays  with 
her  grandson,  David  Gail  Birch  (1),  Jesse 
Dean's  younger  brother,  on  the  ranch,  Aug. 
1938. 

David  Gail  was  named  after  his 
grandfather  David  Birch,  but  went  by  the  name 
of  Gail  during  his  lifetime. 
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Keeping  Warm  in  the 
Winter 

Below  zero  temperatures  are 
common  during  the  winter  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley.      In  the 
1930s,  coal  and  wood-burning  stoves 
were  the  primary  sources  for  keeping 
homes  warm,  as  at  the  Birch  ranch. 
The  new  innovation  of  central  heating 
was  slow  coming  to  the  homes  of 
most  rural  residents. 

But  the  old  farm  home  could 
be  cozy  on  wintry  days  for  in  mid- 
January,  1937,  Fern  wrote  to  Myrdean 
from  her  own,  hard-to-heat  home  in 
Boise:  My  house  hasn't  been  any  too 
comfortable  these  cold  days.  I  bought  a 
trash  burner  to  help  along  but  even  then 
it  seems  I  only  get  it  warmed  up  in  time 
to  go  to  bed.  .  .  .  How  1  have  wished  for 
those  rock  walls  in  the  old  home! 
Myrdean,  that  house,  when  you  get 
money  enough  to  remodel  it  a  wee  bit,  can 
be  made  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
than  any  house  1  know  ofn 

Arlene  Bean  Meservy,  Lloyd 
and  Millie's  daughter,  described  how 


her  family  kept  warm  in  their  home 
on  the  dry  farm;  her  comments  are 
typical  for  that  time  [unedited]: 

Two  stoves  provided  the  warmth 
for  our  home  in  the  long  winter  months 
[one  in  the  kitchen,  the  other  in  the  living 
room.] 

The  bedrooms  were  not  heated  at 
all.  On  rare  occasions  a  hot  iron  or  Hot 
Water  Bottle  was  put  into  the  beds  to 
warm  them  before  our  getting  into  them. 
That  was  a  real  luxury,  indeed. 

I  can  still  remember  how  very 
cold  the  beds  were  when  I  would  crawl 
into  them  in  the  winter.  I'd  often  keep 
my  legs  drawn  up  in  the  fetal  position 
against  my  body  because  it  was  too  cold 
to  push  them  straight  down  into  the 
length  of  the  bed.  Many  a  morning  I 
awoke  with  leg  cramps  or  aches  because  of 
this. . .  You  could  easily  see  your  breath 
in  the  cold  air  of  the  bedrooms. 

Dad  would  go  each  fall,  after  the 
first  snows,  into  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  our  farm  to  get  out  pine  logs  to  be 
used  for  fuel  for  cooking  and  heat.  It 
would  take  about  six  sleigh  loads  piled  as 
high  and  as  long  as  possible  to  last  us 
through  the  six  or  seven  months  of 


winter.  After  bringing  the  logs  down 
they  had  to  be  sawed  into  the  desired 
length  and  then  split  with  an  axe  to  fit 
into  the  two  stoves;  smaller  pieces  for  the 
kitchen  and  larger  ones  for  the  living 
room.13 

Karma,  another  daughter, 
wrote:  J  remember  stuffing  socks  in 
cracks  around  the  front  door  to  make  it 
warmer  in  our  home.  I'm  sure  it  was 
cold  by  today's  standards,  but  Dad  pro- 
vided plenty  of  wood  to  burn  and  we  all 
wore  long  underwear,  long  socks,  and- 
wool  snow  pants  when  we  went  out  in 
the  winter.  I  loved  to  see  the  windows  in 
winter  when  they  were  all  frosted  up  with 
beautiful  patterns  of  snow  flakes  or  scenes 
in  ice  on  the  windows,  sometimes  one-half 
inch  thick.14 


▼       Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean's  children  pose  in 
front  of  their  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Birch's 
ranch  home  (occupied  by  Jess  &  Myrdean  at 
this  time),  May  1937. 

Left  to  Right:  Wanda  (almost  13), 
holding  Karen  (18  months),  Karma  (8V4),  the 
twins,  Ralph  &  Ruth  (6XA),  and  Arlene 
(almost  12). 
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Preparing  Winter  Fuel 


Keeping  their  families  warm 
in  the  winter  required  advanced 
preparation  and  many  days  of  hard 
labor  for  the  Birch  men.  It  was  a  job 
best  accomplished  in  groups  for  safety 
and  efficiency.  Trips  to  get  firewood 
required  long,  grueling  days  of  physi- 
cally hard  work  and  the  men  often 
returned  late  at  night.  Myrdean 
wrote:  Wlten  Jess  and  his  brothers  would 
go  to  Island  Park  to  get  timber  for  stove 
fire  wood  for  the  winter  with  the  Model  A 
Ford  truck,  more  than  one  night  I  have 
waited  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  or  they  would  get  home  and 
then  he  would  have  cows  to  milk.16 

When  the  men  brought  a  load 
of  wood  home,  they  would  dump  the 
load  in  a  pile  behind  the  pump  house, 
where  the  circular  wood-cutting  saw 
was  set  up.  The  saw  was  powered  by 
the  engine  on  Ernest's  tractor. 
Sawing  logs  was  a  dangerous  job  as 
they  worked  in  close  proximity  to  the 
high  speed  blade  with  wood  chips 
flying  and  occasional  abrupt  jerks 
when  the  blade  bit  into  a  hard  knot 
hole.  (This  was  before  the  time  of 
safety  glasses,  protective  shields,  and 
equipment,  which  shuts  off  when 
problems  occur.)    It  was  also  exhaust- 
ing with  all  of  the  heavy  lifting 
involved.16 

After  the  logs  were  sawed 
into  the  desired  lengths,  the  mountain 
of  stumpy  pieces  then  required  chop- 
ping or  splitting  into  smaller  pieces 
with  a  hand  axe.  This  job  was  often 
accomplished  day-by-day  as  the  winter 
progressed.17 


▼    Dave 
(right)  mans 
the  cutting 
table,  while 
Jess  (left)  and 
Ernest  (mid- 
dle) do  the 
heavy  lifting 
and  balance  the 
logs,  1940. 
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•*     Well  into  the  job  at  this  point,  judging  by 
the  pile  of  sawdust  on  the  ground,  Dave  and 
his  sons,  son-in-law,  and  grandson  work 
together  to  complete  the  huge  task  of  supply- 
ing each  of  their  homes  with  enough  fuel  to 
last  through  five  to  seven  months  of  bitter 
winter  weather,  1940. 

At  the  ranch  some  of  the  wood  was 
stored  out  of  the  weather  inside  the  car  garage 
along  the  sides  of  the  walls.  The  rest  of  it  was 
stacked  under  the  roof  eves  of  the  pump  house. 
Coal,  also  used  for  fuel,  was  purchased  and 
hauled  from  a  mine  near  Teton  and  dumped 
into  the  coal  shed.6 
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Keeping  the  Roads  Plowed 

Another  relentless  winter 
chore  was  keeping  the  roads  around 
the  farm  cleared  to  allow  mobility  for 
chores  and  the  care  of  livestock.  In 
earlier  years,  before  cars,  Dave  simply 
used  a  horse  and  sleigh  to  navigate 
over  the  snow  anywhere  on  the 
ranch,  but  wheeled  transportation 
required  cleared  roads.  So  Jess,  with 
his  innate  creativity  and  love  for  any- 
thing mechanical,  devised  a  way  to 
tame  the  huge  task. 

Using  the  electric  welder 
Dave  had  purchased  in  the  summer 
of  1937  —  the  one  he  had  bought  to 
justify  to  the  power  company  his 
need  for  more  electricity  at  the  ranch 
(see  p.  258)  —  Jess  built  a  big  V- 
shaped  snow  plow  to  put  on  the  front 
of  the  John  Deere,  Model  D,  iron- 
wheeled  tractor.  The  big,  wooden 
plow  blade  was  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  rope  block  and  tackle  device.18 

With  the  heavy-duty  plow 
Jess  and  Dave  were  able  to  systemati- 
cally clear  the  driveways  and  roads 
around  their  ranch,  Ernest's  farm  a 
quarter  mile  away,  and  possibly  the 
farms  of  others  who  lived  nearby. 

Later,  Jess  built  a  small  ver- 
sion of  the  V-shaped  plow  for  his 
sons,  Jesse  Dean  and  David  Gail,  to 
pull  with  a  rope.  When  it  snowed  the 
boys  would  dress  warmly  and  plow 
out  the  foot  trails  their  Dad  and 
Grandpa  used  in  caring  for  the  live- 
stock. Jesse  Dean  remembered:  It  didn't 
help  much  but  Grandpa  Birch  showed  his 
appreciation  by  giving  his  little  grand- 
sons each  a  penny.  We  thought  it  was 
great.™ 


Top  Photo:  Jess  drives  the  V- 
shaped  snow  plow  fitted  to 
Dave's  John  Deere  tractor  through 
fresh  snow,  Dec.  1938. 


m 


►      Dave  stands  on  the  frame 
work  of  Jess'  snow  plow  to  add 
weight  so  it  will  dig  deeper  into 
the  snow  base,  Dec.  1938. 


Inset:  A  car  with  an  unknown 
driver  on  the  freshly  plowed  road  J 
in  front  of  the  ranch,  probably 
during  the  big  snow  winter  of 
1948-49.. 


* 
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<*■     Birch  grandchildren  pictured  on  the  gate 
leading  into  Ernest's  farmyard  are  (L-R):  Dean 
Birch,  Ray  Hall,  Keith  Hall  holding  Wayne 
Hall,  and  a  family  friend  named  Grant  (last 
name  unknown).  Lela  Clark  (Myrdean's  sis- 
ter) is  holding  Jesse  Dean  Birch.  Gerald  Birch 
is  looking  through  the  gate's  boards.  The  dog 
is  Tip.  June  1937. 

Photo  courtesy  Deiores  Jones  Birch 

►      Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  pose  with  their 
baby,  LaVel  (Dave  and  Nancy's  first  great 
grandchild),  summer  1938. 


■ 


Dave  and  Nancy's  First 
Great  Grandchild 

The  floodgates  of  a  new  Birch 
generation  were  opened  on  1  Feb. 
1938  when  Dave  and  Nancy's  first 
great  grandchild,  Clinton  LaVel 
Davis,  entered  the  world.20  His  par- 
ents were  Thelma  Hall,  Ruby's 
daughter,  and  Versal  LaVel  Davis. 
LaVel,  as  the  oldest  great  grandchild, 
preceded  152  others  in  his  generation. 
(See  the  five  generation  chart  on 
p.  359  for  a  view  of  Dave  and  Nancy's 
posterity  as  of  early  2009.) 


Jess  &  Reed 
Horses 


Hay  and 


In  February  1939,  while  Reed 
lived  on  the  dry  farm  thirty  miles 
above  St.  Anthony,  Jess  loaded  the 
Model  A  Ford  truck  with  hay  and 
drove  wintry  roads  northeast  to  deliver 
it  to  his  brother  for  his  livestock.  Jess, 
Myrdean  and  the  boys  were  only  able 
to  go  as  far  as  Marysville,  above 
Ashton,  on  the  slick,  snowy  roads. 
They  were  met  there  by  Reed  with  a 


Photo  courtesy  T\viln  Davis  Bird 
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team  and  bob  sleigh.  The  two  broth- 
ers unloaded  the  hay  from  the  back  of 
the  truck  onto  the  hayrack  on  the 
sleigh  and  Reed  headed  his  horses  for 
home  at  Conant  Creek.  Jess  and  his 
family  then  made  a  day  of  it  by  stop- 
ping in  Ashton,  where  the  winter  Dog 
Sleigh  Derby  was  underway.21 

The  annual  race,  begun  in 
1917,  attracted  thousands  each  year. 
Special  trains  brought  in  hoards  of 
spectators  including  motion  picture 
company  crews.  Hotels  overflowed. 
Bars  and  restaurants  thrived.  And  the 
many  mushers  with  their  dog  teams 
provided  ample  excitement  in  the 
various  racing  events. 

The  hay  delivery  and  dog 
derby  made  a  long,  full  day  for  the 
little  family. 


Horse  Power 

While  many  area  farmers 
were  converting  more  and  more  to 
modern  mechanical  farming  methods, 
some,  like  Reed,  still  relied  on  horses 
for  many  jobs.  This  was  partly  due  to 
finances  —  he  couldn't  afford  modern 
machinery  —  and  also  because  he 
was  comfortable  working  with  horses 
and  found  them  more  useful  in  some 
situations. 

Reed  and  Jess  sometimes 
added  to  their  working  livestock  by 
breaking  young  horses.  It  was  a 
pleasurable  challenge.  Over  the  years 
they  had  watched  and  assisted  their 
father,  Dave,  in  training  many  good 
horses  for  carriage  use,  saddle  riding, 
and  heavy  draft  work.  While  mold- 
ing the  animals,  he  had  also  been 
training  his  sons. 

Dave  taught  them  that  horses, 
if  trained  and  treated  properly,  could 
learn  to  work  with  men  for  their 
mutual  benefit.    He  told  them  they 
should  be  concerned  for  the  animals' 
welfare  and  good  health  and  to 
always  provide  them  good  feed, 
water,  shelter,  and  kindness. 

Dave  also  instructed  Jess  and 
Reed  in  the  various  stages  of  training 
horses  for  farm  work.22 

Watching  his  father  and 
Uncle  Jesse  breaking  a  horse  is  one  of 
Thomas  Reed  Birch  Junior's  earliest 


childhood  memories.  Tom  remem- 
bers his  mother,  Eileen,  fretting  about 
his  father's  safety  as  they  watched 
him  and  his  uncle  Jess  work  with  a 
strong-willed,  tough-spirited  colt, 
who  was  resisting  being  broken.  Tom 
said  Reed  and  Jess  ultimately  had  to 
tie  the  horse  between  two  poles  to 
restrict  its  movement.  The  tension, 
anxiety,  excitement,  and  beauty  of  the 
moment  left  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  young  boy.23 

Tom  also  has  memories  of  his 
Dad  riding  bucking  horses  to  tame 
them  for  farm  work.24 


•»■  Jess'  oldest  son,  Jesse  Dean  (3Vi),  sits 
astride  one  of  Dave's  sorrel  work  horses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  barn,  summer  1939. 

The  burlap  guards  over  the  animals' 
muzzles  were  meant  to  keep  biting  horse  flies 
off  their  tender  noses.25 


▼     The  two  Birch  brothers  and  their  families 
on  an  outing  in  Versal  Davis'  boat  (L-R): 
David  Gail,  Myrdean,  Jess,  Tommy  Reed, 
Reed  Sr.,  and  Jesse  Dean,  summer  1940. 
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Reed  and  Eileen  Leave  the 
Dry  Farm 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  Reed  and 
Eileen  moved  from  the  dry  farm  near 
Drummond,  where  they  had  lived  for 
3V2  years,  back  to  Wilford,  where  they 
settled  on  another  small  farm,  which 
they  rented  for  about  two  years.26 

Millie,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
association  of  her  brother  and  his 
family  living  on  the  dry  farm  next  to 
theirs,  mentioned  the  move  in  her 
journal  dated  28  Sept.  1938: 

Reed  is  moving  down  this  fall 
and  we  shall  miss  him  very  much.  We 
will  surely  be  lonesome.27  Tommy  Reed, 
in  a  conversation  with  his  cousin, 
Wanda  Bean,  recalled  a  lesson  his 
Dad  taught  him  when  he  was  five  or 
six,  while  living  on  the  Wilford  farm: 

Dad  used  to  take  eggs  to  St. 


a.       Reed  and  Eileen  and  their  children, 
Tommy  Reed  and  Sylvia,  on  the  porch  of  the 
Birch  ranch  house,  ca.  1942. 


Anthony  to  Westerberg's  store  to  trade 
for  groceries.  There  was  a  barrel  of  salt 
water  taffy  candy  there.  One  day  1  helped 
myself  to  a  few  pieces.  On  the  way  home 
I  was  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car  trying  to 
hide  from  Dad  and  was  unwrapping  and 
eating  the  candy.  He  realized  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  I  guess.  I  was  not  up 
sitting  in  the  front  seat  with  him  —  I 
loved  the  front  seat  by  him  —  or  he  saw 
something  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 
Anyhow,  he  stopped  the  car  and  investi- 
gated. We  had  to  go  back  to  the  store.  I 
had  to  return  the  uneaten  candy  and  say  I 
was  sorry.  1  had  to  make  arrangements  to 
pay  for  the  couple  of  pieces  that  I  had 
eaten.  This  was  a  great  lesson  for  me.28 


Wanda  Bean  Lives  with  her 
Grandparents  for  School 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  when  she 
was  14,  Wanda  Bean  moved  from  her 
family's  dry  farm  to  St.  Anthony  to 
live  with  Dave  and  Nancy,  while  she 
attended  high  school.  The  one-room 
school  she  had  been  attending  only 
went  to  the  8th  grade  so  to  continue 
her  education,  other  arrangements 
became  necessary.  Lloyd  and  Millie 
had  hoped  to  move  before  then  to 
allow  the  children  better  educational 
opportunities,  but  their  plans  hadn't 
developed  as  quickly  as  they  would 
have  liked  so  Wanda  spent  the  school 
year  with  her  grandparents  where  she 
was  able  to  walk  to  St.  Anthony  High 
School.29 


-»■       Wanda  Bean's  freshman  (9th  grade) 
photo  for  the  St.  Anthony  High  School  year- 
book, 1937. 

This  photo  was  taken  during  the  year 
Wanda  lived  with  her  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Birch  in  St.  Anthony.  She  said  she  wore  silk 
stockings  to  school  every  day  —  the  kind  with 
the  seam  full  length  up  the  back  of  her  legs. 
Wanda's  limited  finances  were  stretched  when 
trying  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  hose.  Her 
Grandpa  Birch  generously  helped  out.30 
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Nancy,  ca.  1940 

•    lonaNrdi 


Wanda's  Memories  of  Her 
Grandparents 

In  her  history  Wanda  wrote 
that  Dave  looked  out  for  her  and 
occasionally  provided  things  she 
needed: 

After  graduating  from  the 
grade  school  Mother  made  arrange- 
ments for  me  to  stay  with  Grandma 
and  Grandpa  Birch.  I  went  home  on 
most  of  the  week  ends.  I  had  to  learn 
to  do  my  hair  without  any  assistance 
from  Mother.  I  must  have  been  a  sight 
at  times.  I  wore  long  silk  hose  to 
school  all  the  time.  I  used  to  have  to 
spend  some  time  keeping  them  mended 
and  ready  to  wear.  Grandpa  used  to 
give  me  a  dollar  every  once  in  a  while 
so  I  could  get  another  pair.^ 

In  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  1995, 
Wanda  discussed  some  of  her  mem- 
ories of  her  grandparents  during 
the  school  year  she  spent  with 
f  them. 

|  She  remembered  that  her 

Grandpa  Birch  would  always  have 
a  cup  or  glass  of  warm  to  hot  water 
with  his  meals.  And  he  would 
always  wear  a  tie  and  tuck  the 
tongue  of  the  tie  in  under  his  shirt 
front,  while  he  was  eating. 
Wanda  recalled  her 
Grandma  Birch  having  very  long 
hair  and  that  she  would  bend  over 
and  comb  it  out  in  the  mornings 
then  bob  it  up  behind  her  head.  In 
the  evenings  she  would  let  it  out 
for  sleeping.  She  believes  Nancy 
never  had  a  hair  cut. 

Wanda  also  said  that  Nancy 
chewed  gum  and  when  she  sat 
down  for  a  meal,  she  would  put  her 
gum  wad  on  a  shelf  in  the  cup- 
board and  reuse  it  later. 

When  there  were  dances  at 
church  (in  the  Tabernacle),  Wanda 
said  her  grandparents  would  often 
take  her  and  watch  the  young  peo- 
ple. She  thought  they  enjoyed  the 
activities  as  much  as  she  did. 

Wanda  also  recalled  that 
Nancy  took  her  with  her  to  church 
every  week  and  occasionally  to 
genealogy  classes.^ 
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4       Grandson  Gerald  Birch  (Ernest's  son) 
stands  in  front  of  Dave  and  Nancy's  St. 
Anthony  townhome  at  153  West  6th  South,  30 
years  after  they  last  lived  there,  1984. 

Until  well  into  her  70s  Nancy  mowed 
the  lawn  at  this  home  with  a  push  mower 
every  week.^3  Tom  Birch,  Reed's  son,  remem- 
bers his  efforts  to  help  her  with  the  job  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  old. 

Grandma  mowed  her  own  lawn  until  1 
got  old  enough  to  go  over  once  a  week  and  do  it  for 
her.  I  used  her  push  mower.  It  was  a  small  lawn 
hut  hard  work.  She  paid  me  50c  every  time.  I  tried 
to  talk  her  out  of  paying  me  but  then  it  became 
embarrassing  so  1  just  accepted  the  money.   You 
know  how  grandmothers  are.** 

Tom  continued  to  mow  her  lawn  for 
many  years. 


The  St.  Anthony  Town 
Home 


▼       A  sketch  of  the  home's  floor  plan  as 
drawn  by  Jesse  Dean  Birch.  He  has 
depicted  it  as  it  was  during  the  time  his 
grandparents  lived  there  from  the  mid-30s 
to  the  mid-50s. 


David  and  Nancy  Birch 
bought  their  St.  Anthony  home  in 
September  1911  but  didn't  live  in  it 
continuously  until  1935. 

During  their  early  years  of 
ownership  they  used  it  as  a  second 
home  to  give  their  children  better 
access  to  school;  Dave  remained  at 
the  ranch  two  miles  away  while 
Nancy  and  the  children  shuttled  back 
and  forth,  as  needed. 

There  were  times  when  they 
rented  the  home  out.  During  other 
periods,  their  older  daughters  lived 
there  alone  while  they  completed 
high  school  or  worked  in  town.  And 
on  at  least  two  occasions  married  chil- 
dren lived  in  the  town  home  with 
their  families,  until  other  arrange- 
ments could  be  made.  Through  all  of 
these  maneuverings,  however,  the 
ranch  with  its  big  red  barn  —  beloved 
by  all  of  the  grandchildren  for  the 
hours  of  adventurous  play  it  offered 
—  remained  the  heart  of  the  family. 

When  Jess  married,  though, 
Dave  and  Nancy  moved  out  of  the 
ranch  home  for  good  letting  the 
newlyweds  take  over  there.  The 
elder  Birches  then  made  a  permanent 
move  into  town. 
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Linda  Ann  Bean  is  Born 

Of  Linda's  birth  her  father, 
Lloyd  Bean,  wrote:  On  the  6  March 
1939  our  last  daughter  was  born  to  us. 
Millie  went  to  the  hospital  in  Rexburg, 
Idaho  to  give  birth.  The  doctors  got  so 
they  would  not  come  out  to  the  home 
anymore.35 

And  Millie  commented,  "She 
is  a  beautiful  child,  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion."36 

Linda  was  the  seventh  of 
eight  children  born  in  the  family. 


Linda  Ann  Bean 


Glade  Seth  Bean  is  Born 

Glade  Seth  Bean,  the  son  of 
Seth  and  Lois  Bean,  was  born  3  Aug. 
1939  in  the  Twin  Falls  Hospital 
Nursing  Home.  When  describing 
him  Lois  wrote:  Again  we  were  blessed 
with  a  fine  big,  7Vi  lb.  boy.  This  one  a 
blond  Bean.  He  never  had  time  to  be  a 
baby,  but  soon  joined  the  others  in  their 
play.  .  .  .  He  was  a  happy  loving  child 
and  a  constant  companion  of  his  father, 
who  became  his  idol  at  least  according  to 
his  bragging  about  him  to  the  neighbors.37 

►      Seth  and  Lois'  children,  late  1939.   L-R: 
Clinton  (5),  Phyllis  (4),  Carol  (10),  holding 
baby  Glade,  and  Deon  (2),  standing  in  front 
of  her. 


Sylvia  Birch  is  Born 

Tommy  Reed  Birch  (4V^)  wel- 
comed a  sister  into  the  family  on 
Wednesday,  29  Nov.  1939,  when 
Eileen  gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl  in  the 
St.  Anthony  Hospital.  Reed  and 
Eileen  named  her  Sylvia.38 

►       Tommy  Reed  and  Sylvia  Birch  on  the 
porch  of  the  Birch  ranch  house,  late  1940. 
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Nancy  and  Relief  Society 

Towards  the  end  of  her  life 
Nancy  expressed  her  love  for  the 
Relief  Society  organization  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  She  wrote  [unedited]:  [I]  Have 
always  been  a  member  of  the  Relief 
Society  which  1  cherish  having  acted  as 
class  Leader  also  visiting  teacher.  Have 
enjoyed  my  work  in  that  orginization 
[sic]  in  which  have  gained  much  knowl- 
edge and  experience.39 

Nancy  was  actively  involved 
in  Relief  Society  throughout  her  adult 
life.  Her  five-year  diary  (1954-1959) 
records  regular,  monthly  visits  to  the 
sisters  she  was  assigned  to  visit  teach. 
She  faithfully  attended  Relief  Society 
meetings  on  Wednesday  mornings 
and  quilted  with  other  sisters  in  the 
afternoons  following  the  weekly 


meetings.    She  taught  "theology"  and 
other  subjects.  She  sewed  aprons  and 
embroidered  dish  towels,  which  were 
sold  in  occasional  Relief  Society 
bazaars  to  raise  money  for  building 
funds  and  special  projects.  And  we 
believe  she  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion's wheat  storage  program. 

Most  of  her  close  friends  were 
Relief  Society  sisters  and  she  enjoyed 
walking  to  their  homes  to  visit  or 
receiving  them  in  her  own.  Relief 
Society  fulfilled  many  of  Nancy's 
spiritual,  cultural  and  social  needs.40 


The  Relief  Society  Granary 

Located  on  the  Birch  farm 
was  (and  still  is  in  2008)  a  small  silo 
the  family  called  "the  Relief  Society 
Granary."  It  is  presumed  this  granary 
was  once  used  as  part  of  the  ward's 


wheat  storage  program,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  20th  Century 
when  the  program  was  at  its  peak. 

Beginning  in  1876,  the 
women  of  the  Church  participated  in 
a  program  to  store  wheat  for  charitable 
purposes.  At  first  Relief  Society  sisters 
accepted  grain  donations  and  gleaned 
wheat  from  existing  wheat  fields. 
Then,  in  some  areas,  they  combined 
to  buy  acreage  and  grow  their  own. 
Soon  Relief  Societies  throughout  Utah 
and  Idaho  were  building  granaries  to 
store  their  grain.  Hints  on  combating 
weevil  and  when  to  buy  or  sell  wheat 
for  financial  advantage  were  dis- 
cussed at  Relief  Society  meetings. 

The  women  had  sole  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  wheat  and  the 
funds  it  generated.  Their  purpose 
was  to  care  for  the  poor  and  those  in 
need.  Relief  Society  sisters  donated 
their  wheat  to  survivors  of  the  1906 


1 


St.  Anthony  Relief  Society  sisters  gathered 
for  a  social  in  the  basement  of  the 
Tabernacle  ,  17  March  1939. 

Birch  women  were  undoubtedly  in 
attendance  but  remain  unidentified  in  the 
sea  of  obscured  faces. 
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San  Francisco  earthquake,  WW  I,  and 
II,  as  well  as  to  many  other  poor  and 
needy  persons.  Wheat  funds  were 
also  used  for  maternity  and  child  care 
purposes.  The  Church's  wheat  fund 
program  lasted  until  1978,  when  its 
funds  were  incorporated  into  the  gen- 
eral church  welfare  fund. 

The  wheat  fund  program  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  wheat  sheaves 
on  today's  design  of  the  Relief  Society 
emblem.41 


*■       The  Birch  farm  as  it  appeared  in  the 
summer  of  2007.  The  Relief  Society  granary  is 
the  round,  dark  outbuilding  at  the  far  right. 

The  ranch  home  was  torn  down  a 
few  months  before  this  photograph  was  taken. 

The  old  Relief  Society  granary,  2007. 
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Lloyd  and  Millie  Buy  the 
Hall's  St.  Anthony  Home 

Lloyd  Bean  recorded  an 
important  move  for  their  family: 

About  1940  we  bought  a  home 
in  St.  Anthony  from  Millie's  brother-in- 
law,  Jick  Hall.  It  had  a  basement  which 
was  not  finished.   Upstairs  we  had  two 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  living  room  and  din- 
ing room  combination  and  a  bathroom. 
The  downstairs  would  flood  every  year  as 
the  sub  water  in  the  ground  would  rise 
with  the  watering  of  the  crops.  It  was  a 
white  stucco  home.  It  was  located  on  the 
road  to  Teton  from  St.  Anthony  on  a  cor- 
ner lot  and  30  acres  of  land.  The 
arrangement  was  that  we  give  Jick  Hall 
the  Plymouth  as  part  of  the  down  pay- 
ment.42 (Lloyd  and  Millie  had  pur- 
chased a  Plymouth  in  Detroit  several 
years  earlier.  He  called  it  "the  biggest 
lemon  I  ever  had  in  my  life."43) 

We  still  kept  the  dry  farm  and  I 
would  go  up  each  spring  and  stay  all 
summer.  One  of  the  girls  would  come  up 
and  cook  for  me  when  school  was  out.  I 
worked  from  daylight  until  dark  so  1  was 
too  tired  to  get  very  homesick.  The  sepa- 
ration was  hard  for  us  all,  though. 

Millie,  Arlene  and  Ralph  had  to 
pretty  much  run  the  St.  Anthony  farm. 
They  had  some  problems  with  people 
stealing  their  water  turn.  They  raised 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  productive 


gardens  1  have  ever  seen.  The  sub  irriga- 
tion was  perfect  for  that  (See  p.  30).  We 
raised  pasture,  hay  and  grain  along  with 
milking  cows  and  raising  chickens.44 

Lloyd  and  Millie  made  the 
move  to  St.  Anthony  in  January  1940. 
Wanda,  who  was  into  her  second  year 
of  living  with  Dave  and  Nancy  while 
attending  high  school,  was  able  to 
move  back  in  with  her  own  family. 

The  Bean's  new  home  had 
been  built  by  Jick  Hall  and  was  not 
completely  finished.  (When  Jick  and 
Ruby  sold  the  home  to  the  Beans, 
they  moved  to  a  small  farm  in  Twin 
Groves  just  north  of  St.  Anthony.)45 

Karma,  in  fifth  grade  at  the 
time  of  the  move,  described  the  family's 
new  residence: 

The  St.  Anthony  home  was  lovely 
and  much  better  than  the  dry  farm  home. 
It  only  had  two  bedrooms  in  it  and  a  full 
basement,  but  it  wasn't  finished.  We 
younger  children  got  to  sleep  there,  but 
we  found  out  the  first  summer  that  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  it  wasn't  finished.  The 
sub  water  came  up  in  the  basement  to 
about  IVifeet  to  3  feet  deep,  so  we  moved 
our  beds  out  to  the  garage  and  slept  there 
all  summer.  Every  time  that  we  were 
sent  to  the  basement  to  get  fruit  off  the 
shelves,  we  would  put  a  pair  of  irrigation 
boots  on  and  wade  through  water  and 
just  hope  that  we  could  stay  upright. 

The  front  room  was  one  big  room 


across  the  front  of  the  house.  It  wasn't 
finished  at  the  time  we  moved  into  the 
house.  While  living  in  this  home  we  all 
had  the  measles.  I  remember  several  of  us 
were  in  beds  in  the  front  room,  when 
Wanda  had  a  date  come.  We  all  ducked 
under  the  covers  and  peeked  out.46 

Wanda  remembered  how 
awful  it  was  when  the  boy  Karma 
told  about  —  Doyle  Fullmer  —  came 
to  the  door  hoping  to  take  her  out 
and  found  her  lying  in  bed  sick  with 
her  siblings  in  the  front  room  near  the 
door.  She  was  disappointed  and  cha- 
grined. She  also  remembered  passing 
out  on  two  occasions  during  her  ill- 
ness when  she  got  up  to  go  to  the 
bathroom.  She'd  never  fainted 
before.47 

The  six  Bean  children  weren't 
the  only  ones  who  became  ill  after 
moving  to  St.  Anthony.  In  the  spring 
of  1941,  Millie  contracted  scarlet  fever 
and  was  under  strict  quarantine  for 
about  six  weeks.48  Arlene,  16,  stayed 
with  Millie  to  take  care  of  her  while 
the  other  children  moved  in  with 
Dave  and  Nancy  until  their  mother 
recovered. 

Common  then  but  rare  now, 
scarlet  fever  is  highly  contagious  and 
gets  it  name  from  the  appearance  of 
persons  who  get  it  —  their  faces 
become  red  and  flushed.  It's  usually 
manifest  by  a  sore  throat,  a  rash  all 

over  the  body,  a  fever,  and 

fatigue.  After  the  fever  is 

gone,  the  skin  on  the  face 

and  body  flakes;  the  skin 

on  the  palms  of  the  hands 

and  soles  of  the  feet  peel 

dramatically.49 

Millie's  skin  peeled 
off  in  large  pieces  on  her 
bed  sheets.  Wanda  relates 
that  Arlene  "got  told  off" 
by  someone  because  "she 
was  scattering  germs  all 
over  the  neighborhood 
when  she  shook  Mother's 
scaly  sheets  outdoors."50 


I 


4       Wanda  (19)  stands  by  the 
family's  home  in  St.  Anthony. 
Karen  (8)  is  on  the  porch, 
December  1943. 
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Tommy  Birch  Gets  Left 
Behind 

It  appears  that  when  Birch 
families  gathered,  they  usually  did  so 
out  at  the  ranch,  even  though  David 
and  Nancy  no  longer  lived  there.  The 
ranch  house  probably  accommodated 
large  groups  better  than  the  town 
home  did,  both  inside  and  out. 
Undoubtedly  the  farm  was  more  fun 
for  the  children,  who  could  roam, 
explore,  and  create  their  own  adven- 
tures around  the  farmyard,  in  the 
barn,  or  out  in  the  fields. 

Whether  in  town  or  at  the 
ranch,  Jesse  Dean  Birch  remembers 
his  Grandma  Birch  always  provided 
good  things  to  eat  when  the  grand- 
children visited.  She  was  a  good  cook 
and  kept  the  cookie  jar  full.  She  also 
made  rhubarb  pies  and  great  custard 
puddings.51 

Once,  when  Reed  and  Eileen 
and  their  family  were  at  the  farm  vis- 
iting Jess  and  Myrdean,  the  little  boy 
cousins  (Jesse  Dean,  Gail,  and 
Tommy)  were  playing  out  in  the  huge 
strawstack  the  barnyard.    When  it  was 
time  to  leave,  Eileen  called  Tommy  to 
come  get  in  the  car.    Rather  than 
obeying,  Tommy  and  his  cousins  mis- 
chievously decided  to  hide,  instead, 


<       Birch  grandchildren  on  the  porch  of 

the  ranch  home,  late  1940. 

Dave  and  Nancy's  grandchildren 

recall  occasional,  casual  family  gatherings  at 

^^^^^                  the  ranch,  often  on  Sunday  afternoons.  They 

would  gather  following  Sunday  School  in  the 

morning.  A  meal  was  always  enjoyed  fol- 

lowed  by  the  adults  visiting  while  the  chil- 

\1 

dren  played  outside. 

The  cousins  pictured  here  are  from 
four  of  the  seven  Birch  families  who  had  chil- 
dren. Not  represented  are  children  of  Ernest, 
Lois,  or  Eva. 

1.  Nola  Hall  (Ruby) 

2.  Arlene  Bean  (Millie) 

3.  Karma  Bean  (Millie) 

4.  Wanda  Bean  (Millie) 

IKft 

5.  Ralph  Bean  (Millie) 

6.  Rada  Hall  (Ruby) 

7.  Ray  Hall  (Ruby) 

8.  Ruth  Bean  (Millie) 

9.  Karen  Bean  (Millie) 

r^^m 

10.  Tommy  Birch  (Reed) 

r '  JB 

11.  Wayne  Hall  (Ruby) 

~~       ■ 

12.  Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jess) 

i 

13.  Sylvia  Birch  (Reed) 

14.  Linda  Bean  (Millie) 

and  dug  themselves  deep  into  the 
straw,  covering  themselves  completely 
After  calling  again  and  again  with  no 
results,  Reed  and  Eileen  loaded  little 
Sylvia  into  the  car  and  drove  off  leav- 
ing Tommy  behind.  Now  abandoned, 
the  little  boy  didn't  think  his  little  joke 
was  fun  anymore.  A 
short  time  later, 
though,  his  parent's 
returned  to  pick  up 
their  subdued  and 
repentant  son.  He 
had  learned  his 
lesson.52 


▼     Cousins  Tommy  Reed  Birch,  Jesse  Dean 
Birch  and  David  Gail  Birch  sit  on  the  running 
board  of  a  family  car,  1938. 

This  photograph  was  taken  a  few 
years  before  their  hiding-in-the-strawstack  prank. 
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Farm  Life  for  Little  Boys 

Jesse  Dean  Birch,  who  lived 
on  the  Birch  farm  from  birth  to  age  8 
(1935-1943),  has  vivid,  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  his  childhood  there. 
Regarding  the  farm  upbringing  he 
and  his  brother,  Gail,  shared,  Jesse 
Dean  wrote  the  following  passages 
through  the  voice  of  their  mother, 
Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  drawing  his 
information  from  notes  she  wrote:53 

I'd  like  tell  you  what  it's  like  to 
be  raising  two  active,  little  boys  here  on 
this  farm.  They  have  a  large  yard  and 
barn  area  to  play  in  and  explore  but  I 
worry  about  the  possibility  of  harm  or 
injury,  so  I'm  vigilant  in  watching  them. 

Like  one  time  when  Jesse  Dean 
was  out  by  the  straw  stack  and  chicken 
coop  when  we  were  feeding  the  chickens. 
The  rooster,  in  protecting  his  territory, 
frightened  Jesse  Dean  who  started  to  run. 
The  rooster  chased  right  after  him  around 
the  straw  stack  until  I  shooed  the  rooster 
away. 

On  another  occasion  the  boys 
were  out  by  the  barn.  In  the  corral  next 
to  it  was  a  mother  pig  and  her  little 
piglets.  Jesse  Dean  told  Gail  to  climb 
inside  and  scare  the  baby  pigs  to  make 
them  squeal  and  run.  He  did  so  —  and 
the  piglets  made  a  lot  of  noise  —  but  the 
mother  pig  defended  her  brood  by  coming 
after  Gail.  Pure  adrenaline  got  him  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  fence  safely. 


Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  like  to  play 
on  the  front  lawn.  They  have  small  farm 
toys  —  a  tractor,  a  plow,  a  harrow,  a 
horse-drawn  hay  mower,  a  little  wagon,  a 
small  lion's  cage,  a  truck/car  transport, 
and  little  farm  animals  with  a  barn. 

Sometimes  they  like  to  "cut  the 
hay",  meaning  they  pull  clumps  of  grass 
off  with  their  hands  and  put  it  on  their 
little  wagon  then  haul  it  to  a  spot  where 
they  unload  it  like  they  would  with  a  hay 
derrick  and  make  small  grass  stacks  of 
hay.  The  boys  enjoy  going  out  in  the 
front  driveway  by  the  mail  box,  where  the 
dirt  is  sandy,  and  plow  with  their  little 
toy  tractor  and  plow,  like  their  daddy 
does.  That  little  plow  is  showing  a  lot  of 
wear  on  the  plough  point. 

My  boys  also  like  to  explore  the 
machinery  that  is  stored  under  the 
machine  storage  shed  on  the  side  of  the 
barn.  One  of  these  is  the  big  threshing 
machine.  The  boys  told  me  they've 
crawled  through  the  inside  of  this 
machine  a  time  or  two. 

Once  I  told  the  boys  to  gather 
the  eggs  and  to  be  careful  with  them 
"because  there  ivas  money  in 
them. "  You  see  we  sold  them  for 
groceries  at  the  store.  Well, 
one  afternoon  they  threw 
eggs  at  the  back  wall  of  the 


chicken  coop  to  see  if  they  could  find  the 
money  in  those  eggs.  They  probably 
broke  a  dozen. 

Another  time  the  boys  and  their 
Dad  and  Grandfather  went  to  the  field 
south  of  the  red  barn,  where  they  were 
looking  at  the  ditch  of  water.  Jesse  Dean 
saw  a  mouse  run  in  the  grass  nearby  and 
reached  down  to  grab  it.    The  mouse  bit 
him  on  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand. 
Startled,  Jesse  Dean  pulled  his  hand  back; 
the  mouse  let  go  and  Jesse  came  running 
back  to  the  house  crying. 

The  boys  eagerly  watch  their 
Dad  harness  the  horses  and  hook  them  up 
to  the  hayrack  wagon  to  haul  hay  or  go 
out  in  the  field  to  feed  the  sheep.  Tliey're 
not  afraid  of  the  big  animals. 


Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  love  the  big 
red  barn.  They  go  there  with  their  dad  to 
help  him  milk  the  cows  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  They  watch  him  feed  the 
horses  and  cows  by  tossing  hay  down 
from  the  hay  loft.  They  love  to  play  in 
that  loft.  They  climb  up  there  and  look 
for  sparrow  and  pigeon  nests.  Sometimes 
they  try  to  catch  the  birds  before  they  fly 
away,  but  they  never  can.  Once  we  told 
them  the  secret  to  catching  birds  was  to 
put  salt  on  their  tails.  So  one  day  they 
came  in  and  asked  for  a  salt  shaker  with 
salt  in  it.  They  left  with  high  hopes,  but 
a  while  later  they  returned  disappointed. 
That  day  they  learned  what  an  old  wive's 
tale  is. 


When  he's  done  milking,  the 
boys  help  Jess  bring  the  milk  in  to  the 
back  porch  of  the  house  to  separate  the 
milk  from  the  cream  in  the  machine  sepa- 
rator. Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  like  milk  and 
sometimes  drink  it  warm  from  the  separa- 
tor by  putting  their  glasses  under  the 
spout  and  catching  the  milk. 

Sometimes,  in  the  spring,  the 
boys  ride  with  their  Dad  on  the  John 
Deere  tractor  when  he  is  plowing  or  level- 
ing. They  sometimes  take  a  nap  on  the 
tractor  tool  box,  while  Jess  continues  his 
work  in  the  field.  They  spend  every 
moment  they  can  with  him. 

The  boys  are  good  snake  catchers. 
Our  ranch  house  is  built  out  of  rock  with 
a  crawl  space  underneath.  That  dark, 
cool  space  is  a  hibernating  haven  for 
water  snakes  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring- 
time and  early  summer  the  snakes  like  to 
come  out  in  the  sunshine  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house  to  get  warm.  Many 
times  we  walk  onto  the  porch  and  can  see 
many  snakes  begin  to  slither.  Jesse  Dean 
and  Gail  have  become  very  good  at  chop- 
ping them  with  an  axe  and  carrying 
snake  carcasses  across  the  road  to  dump 
in  the  tall  grass. 

One  day  I  sat  down  to  use  my 
treadle  sewing  machine  and  saw  a  snake 
in  the  grill  work  on  the  side.  I  called 
Jesse  Dean  and  he  took  care  of  it  for  me. 


My  boys  can  be  disobedient 
sometimes  and  they  occasionally  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  my  chastising.  That's  when  I 
use  a  broom  on  their  behinds  to  get  them 
to  show  a  little  more  respect  for  their 
mother's  authority. 

Sometimes  in  the  winter  after 
the  noon  meal,  Jess  will  lay  down  on  the 
front  room  floor  by  the  heater  stove  where 
it's  warm  to  take  a  nap  or  rest  for  a  few 
minutes.  Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  often  lay 
down  beside  their  Dad  to  do  the  same. 
It's  cute. 


■»■     The  Birch  Bunch  at  a  family  gathering  at 
Jick  and  Ruby  Hall's  new  farm  in  Twin 
Groves,  ca.  1940. 

1.  Ruth  Bean  (Millie) 

2.  Karma  Bean  (Millie) 

3.  Rada  Hall  (Ruby) 

4.  Tommy  Birch  (Reed) 

5.  Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jess) 

6.  Karen  Bean  (Millie) 

7.  Jess  Birch 

8.  Lloyd  Bean  (Millie's  husband) 

9.  Versal  Davis  (Thelma  Hall's  husband) 


10.  Reed  Birch 

11.  Ernest  Birch 

12.  David  Birch 

13.  Nola  Hall  (Ruby) 

14.  Thelma  Hall  Davis  (Ruby) 

15.  Jick  Hall  (Ruby's  husband) 

16.  Ruby  Birch  Hall 

17.  David  Gail  Birch  (Jess) 

18.  LaVel  Davis  (Thelma  Hall  Davis'  son) 

19.  Wanda  Bean  (Millie) 

20.  Nancy  Garn  Birch 

21.  Arlene  Bean  (Millie) 

22.  Ralph  Bean  (Millie) 


23.  Linda  Bean  (Millie) 

24.  Millie  Birch  Bean 

25.  Dean  Birch  (Ernest) 

26.  Sylvia  Birch  (Reed) 

27.  Fern  Birch 

28.  Ivy  Wright  (Nancy's  niece) 

29.  Isolene  Shumway  Birch  (Ernest's  wife) 

30.  Colleen  Birch  (Ernest) 

Lois  (Twin  Falls)  and  Eva 
(Hagerman)  and  their  families  are  not  in  this 
photo,  but  Fern  (Boise)  is.  It  is  presumed 
Myrdean  Birch,  Jess'  wife,  took  the  photo  and 
thus  is  not  in  it.  A  few  cousins  are  also  missing. 
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The  Halls  Move  to  Twin 
Groves 

After  working  more  than  two 
years  to  build  the  home  on  the  Teton 
Highway  just  outside  of  St.  Anthony, 
Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  sold  the  still- 
uncompleted  house  to  Lloyd  and 
Millie,  who  needed  to  move  closer  to 
the  high  school  for  their  maturing 
children.54 

Jick  had  received  a  lump  sum 
workman's  compensation  payment 
from  the  government  for  his  wrist 
injury  several  years  earlier  in  1935. 
With  those  funds  and  by  borrowing  a 
little  more,  they  were  able  to  purchase 
a  120  acre  farm  in  Twin  Groves,  a 
community  just  north  and  slightly 
east  of  St.  Anthony.55  Of  the  move 
Ruby  wrote: 

My  sister  and  her  husband 
[Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean]  wanted  the  place, 
so  we  sold  it  to  them  and  in  January  1940 
we  moved  to  a  120  acre  ranch  in  Twin 
Groves,  Idaho.  There  was  a  good  home  on 
the  ranch  and  out-buildings.  We  farmed, 
milked  cows  and  had  a  profitable  farm.56 

The  Hall's  son,  Keith,  who 
was  a  teenager  during  their  Twin 
Groves  years,  said  the  farm  was  a 
good  place.  We  had  a  nice  home,  a 
dairy  heard  of  about  15  cows  and  lots  of 
chickens.  We  raised  hay  and  grain  and 
tried  potatoes  one  year  but  that  didn't 
work  out.  The  ground  was  too  gravelly.57 


►       Aunt  Fern  Birch  and  Great  Aunt  Ivy 
Wright  (Nancy's  sister)  —  both  remained 
unmarried  —  pose  with  some  of  the  younger 
cousins  on  the  day  of  the  family  get-together 
in  Twin  Groves,  1940. 

Cousins  L-R:  On  the  tricycle,  David 
Gail  Birch  (Jess);  Thomas  Reed  Birch  (Reed); 
Karen  Bean  (Millie);  Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jess); 
and,  in  front,  Clinton  LaVel  Davis  (his 
mother,Thelma  I  fall,  is  first  cousin  to  the  other 
children  in  the  photo.). 
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Reed  and  Eileen  Buy  a  Twin 
Groves  Farm 

Near  the  time  Jick  and  Ruby 
purchased  their  farm  in  Twin  Groves, 
Reed  and  Eileen  also  bought  a  farm  in 
the  same  area.  They  moved  from  the 
farm  they  had  been  renting  in  Wilford 
to  a  small,  log  house  located  on  40 
acres  of  farm  land. 

The  home  had  only  two 
rooms,  with  a  lean-to  on  the  back, 
which  provided  another  two  small 
living  areas.  It  had  no  indoor  plumb- 
ing or  running  water.58 

Reed  became  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  his  animals  in  the 
farms'  small,  dirt-roofed  barn  when 
chunks  of  dirt  occasionally  fell  from 
the  ceiling.  He  moved  his  animals 
out.  Good  thing,  too,  because  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  whole  roof  caved  in. 
Reed  dismantled  the  wooden  parts  of 
the  structure  to  use  for  firewood. 
Tommy  (5) 
found  himself 
attending 
school  in 
the 


tiny  Twin  Groves  School,  which  had 
only  two  classrooms.  Four  grades 
were  packed  into  each  room.  In  the 
back  of  the  school  was  a  small  barn, 
where  children  could  stable  their 
horses  during  school  hours.  A  year 
after  Tommy  began  school,  the  Twin 
Groves  School  District  consolidated 
with  the  St.  Anthony  School  District 
and  he  began  attending  school  in  St. 
Anthony  with  larger,  more  modern 
accommodations.59 

Two  years  after  Reed  began 
farming  in  Twin  Groves,  an  80-acre 
farm  next  to  him  became  available 
when  the  farmer  couldn't  make  his 
payments  and  it  went  into  foreclo- 
sure. Reed  was  able  to  purchase  the 
property,  which  tripled  the  size  of  his 
farm  from  40  to  120  acres).  The  new 
property  also  had  a  two-story  home, 
in  better  condition  than  the  one  the 
Birches  had  been  living  in,  so  they 
moved  to  the  larger  home  a  quarter 
mile  distant. 
Reed  and 
Eileen 
increased 
and 
raised 
their 


family  in  this  home;  they  lived  there 
for  about  15  years  until  1958,  when 
they  moved  to  Idaho  Falls,  where 
Eileen  taught  grade  school.60 


An  Infestation  of  Skunks 

Once,  while  living  in  Twin 
Groves,  Reed  and  Eileen  could  hear 
animal  noises  under  the  floorboards 
of  their  home.  Before  long  a  pungent, 
telltale  odor  let  them  know  a  skunk 
had  made  his  home  in  the  house's 
crawl  space.  Reed  consulted  a  trap- 
per, who  recommended  he  get  a  very 
long  pole,  put  a  trap  on  one  end  of  it, 
and  push  it  under  the  house.  Reed 
followed  his  advice,  waited  a  while, 
and  pulled  the  trap  back  out.  Sure 
enough,  a  skunk  was  caught  in  the 
trap.  He  used  the  pole  to  keep  the 
skunk  as  far  away  as  possible  and 
dunked  it  in  a  barrel  of  water. 

But  the  animal  activity  per- 
sisted. So  Reed  repeated  the  trapping 
procedure.  Over  the  next  few  weeks 
he  eliminated  twenty  more  skunks! 
During  this  skunk-catching 
time  the  Birches  invited  some  friends 
over  for  the  evening.  They  worried 
that  the  crowd  and  the  increase  in 
noise,  might  prompt  the  skunks  to 
spray  and  ruin  the  party.  But  their 
fears  were  for  naught.  Gratefully, 
the  skunk  colony  remained  odor- 
free  during  the  social.61 
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Dave  Birch's  Dress  and 
Grooming 

For  his  daily  farm  work  Dave 
Birch  traditionally  wore  white  shirts 
with  elastic  armbands  above  the 
elbows,  wool  pants  with  suspenders, 
a  hat  and  leather  gloves.  More  often 
than  not  he  also  wore  a  tie,  which  was 
often  tucked  inside  his  shirt  front 
between  two  buttons.  (See  photos  on 
pp.  119,  234,  272  &  273,  and  326.) 

This  "gentleman  farmer" 
mode  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  the 
style  of  the  day;  others  in  photos 
showing  work  situations  through  this 
book  appear  similarly  dressed.  The 
shirt  and  tie  attire  belies  the  hard, 
dirty  work  they  were  engaged  in 
daily. 

One  person  who  noticed 
Dave's  armbands  suggested  they 
were  meant  to  keep  his  long  sleeves 
from  drooping  down  over  his  wrists 
and  getting  in  the  the  way.  Perhaps. 
Always  a  slender  man,  the  sus- 
penders kept  his  pants  where  they 
belonged.62 

Dave's  propensity  for  wear- 
ing a  hat  may  have  developed  for 
more  than  one  reason.  Not  only  did 
it  shade  his  face  and  protect  his  head, 
but  in  his  later  years,  it  covered  his 
baldness,  which  he  took  pains  to 
obscure. 

Wanda  Bean  Miller,  Lloyd 
and  Millie's  daughter,  lived  with  her 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Birch  for  a 
year  when  she  was  in  high  school. 
She  later  described  her  grandfather's 
slight  vanity: 

David  had  blue  eyes  and  dark 
hair  which  was  curly  and  later  turned 
gray.  His  hair  thinned  in  later  years  and 
he  would  let  it  grow  long  then  brush  it 
over  his  bald  spot.  I  remember  him  doing 
this.*3 

Several  of  his  grandsons  also 
mentioned  Dave's  hair  peculiarity. 
Tom  Birch,  Reed's  son,  said: 

/  was  quite  old  before  1  realized 
that  Grandpa  Birch  was  trying  hard  to 
cover  his  bald  spot  by  combing  long  hair 
in  the  back  up  over  the  front.   We  were 
outside  one  day  and  he  had  his  hat  off.  A 
gust  of  wind  bleiv  his  long  hairs  up  and 
off  his  bald  spot.  That's  when  1  made  tin- 
discovery  about  his  hair.   I  just  hadn't 


paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  before 
then.64 

Keith  Hall,  Ruby's  son,  cor- 
roborated Dave's  efforts  to  make 
his  hair  look  more  abundant. 

We  used  to  watch 
Grandpa  Birch  go  in  the  bathroom, 
shut  the  door  very  carefully,  and  lock  it. 
We  wondered  what  was  going  on.  One 
day  he  forgot  to  lock  the  door.  And  one  of 
us  looked  inside  and  there  he  stood. 
His  head  had  a  lot  more  hair  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other  and 
he  was  lapping  it  over  the 
top  to  the  other  side.  We 
weren't  supposed  to  see 
that.  We  didn't  know  he 
did  this  with  his  hair 
until  we  happened  to 
catch  him  at  it.  He 
always  wore  a  hat.  It's 
something  we  didn't 
pay  attention  to  before 
then.66 

Dave  always 
shaved  with  a 
straight-edge  razor 
and  strap.  Gillette 
razors  with  replace-      / 
able  blades,  electric 
razors,  and  disposable 
razors  were  not  yet  in 
use.67 
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I  ■*■       Dave  and  his  grandson,  David  Gail 

|  Birch,  admire  one  of  the  Birch  work  horses 

9  near  the  new  potato  cellar,  which  is  still  under 

5  construction,  summer  1941. 

r 

|    ►    Jess  enjoys  some  target  practicing  while 
|  his  sons  watch.  The  dirt-covered  potato  cellar 
is  in  the  back  left  of  the  photo,  ca.  1939. 

Jesse  Dean  and  Gail  missed  the  old 
potato  cellar.  Its  sloped,  dirt  roof  had  provided 
the  only  sledding  hill  they  had  nearby  in  the 
wintertime. 


A  New  "Cooler" 

Many  farms  in  the  early-to- 
mid  century  had  underground  cellars 
outside  of  their  homes  to  keep  food 
cool  year  round.  The  Birches  were  no 
exception.  They  stored  milk,  eggs, 
produce  and  most  of  their  bottled 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  theirs.68 

With  the  advent  of  refrigera- 
tors, which  the  Birches  now  had,  cel- 
lars became  less  important  but  still 
provided  extra  room  for  bulk  cold 
storage  (potatoes,  apples,  squash,  and 
other  durable  food  items). 

During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1941  Dave  and  Jess  tore 


down  the  old,  dirt-covered  potato 
cellar  and  replaced  it  with  a  new 
cellar  of  a  completely  different 
design.  The  replacement  had  cinder 
block  walls,  a  pitched  roof,  a  double- 
door  entry,  and  an  inside  ceiling  of 
normal  height.  The  space  above  the 
ceiling  was  filled  with  a  layer  of  large, 
granulated  chalk-like  material.  The 
floor  level  was  a  few  feet  below 
ground  level.  In  the  summer,  when 
sub-irrigation  was  in  use,  water 
would  accumulate  on  the  new  potato 
cellar's  floor  (as  had  also  been  the 
case  in  the  old  cellar).69 


Making  Changes 

Perhaps  feeling  his  mortality 
a  bit,  David  Birch,  at  age  73,  made 
arrangements  for  the  passing  of  his 
land  and  possessions  to  Nancy, 
should  he  precede  her  in  death.  On 
Friday  31  Jan.  1941,  at  the  county 
courthouse  in  St.  Anthony,  Dave  and 
Nancy  had  all  the  necessary  papers 
drawn  to  give  her  ownership  or  co- 
ownership  to  all  of  their  real  estate 
holdings  and  water  stock  in  the  Twin 
Groves  Canal.    This  was  a  first  for 
Dave.  Previous  to  this  time  every- 
thing had  been  in  his  name  only.70 
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Doyle  Penfold  is  Born 

On  Wednesday,  4  June  1941, 
Stan  and  Eva  welcomed  their  third 
son  into  the  family.  Doyle  Stanley 
Penfold  was  born  in  the  Twin  Falls 
Hospital. 


■ \wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

■»■  Neale  (standing)  and  Garn  Penfold,  in  a 
photo  taken  a  few  years  before  their  brother 
Doyle's  birth,  1938. 


Ruth  Hall'  Birth 

On  June  25, 1941  Ruby,  age 
48Vi,  gave  birth  to  her  last  child  and  it 
almost  killed  her.  In  her  own  words: 

Ruth  was  born  by  caesarean  sec- 
tion. She  and  I  both  narrowly  escaped 
death.  1  had  been  in  very  poor  health, 
and  the  baby  was  two  months  premature. 
It  was  a  full  month  before  I  could  return 
to  my  family.  I  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
hospital  and  two  weeks  in  town  with 
Mother.  Jick  came  every  single  day  to  see 
me,  and  he  and  the  children  were  very 
happy  when  I  could  get  home  again. 
Ruth  was  our  last  baby,  and  actually  our 
thirteenth.  Over  the  years  three  babies 
had  come  to  us  stillborn.7,1 

Ruby  had  developed  a  condi- 
tion (perhaps  toxemia  or  euremic  poi- 
soning) which  became  so  dire  the 
doctor  expected  both  Ruby  and  her 


baby  to  die.  The  caesarean  section 
was  a  desperate  attempt  to  save  them. 

Jick  and  Ruby's  daughter 
Rada  was  12  at  the  time.  She  had 
vivid  memories  of  the  traumatic 
ordeal:  The  day  they  took  mother  to  the 
hospital .  .  .  I  remember  having  family 
prayer.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  my  Dad  break  down  and  cry.  He 
didn't  know  whether  he'd  have  a  wife 
when  it  was  all  over.72 

Ruth  was  born  hairless,  had 
no  finger  or  toenails,  and  was  too 
weak  to  eat.  It  was  touch  and  go  for 
her  and  her  mother.  However,  as 
they  each  gained  more  strength  and 
could  finally  leave  the  hospital,  the 
doctor  finally  released  them  into 
Nancy's  capable  care.  No  ambu- 
lances were  available  so  they  were 
driven  to  the  Birch  home  in  St. 
Anthony  in  a  hearse,  the  only  con- 
veyance which  allowed  Ruby  to  lie 
down  during  transport.73 


Ruth  Hall,  1942. 

Photo  oourtny  Ruth  Mall  Winr 


World  Events  Loom 
Ominously 

Dave,  Nancy,  and  their  grown 
children  kept  informed  on  world 
events,  especially  as  conflicts  in 
Europe  threatened  to  involve  the 

United  States. 


Millie  kept  an  infrequent 
journal.  In  her  sporadic  entries  she 
often  wrote  about  current  events. 
One  excerpt  reads: 

February  5,  1940 

Since  writing  last,  War  has  been 
declared  in  Europe  between  France, 
England  and  Germany.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  ships  sunk  and  life  lost  at  sea  but 
not  much  fighting  on  land.  Russia  is 
fighting  against  Finland.  They  are  put- 
ting up  a  heroic  fight  but  are  too  small  to 
hold  out  long.74 

A  few  months  later,  in  a  letter 
to  Myrdean,  dated  15  Sept.  1940,  Fern 
expressed  her  fears  regarding  the 
world  situation:  Hasn't  the  war  got  you 
scared  to  death?  It  has  me.  1  wonder  if 
Gerald  [Ernest's  son]  has  to  register  for 
the  Conscription.  1  suppose  Clifton 
[Ruby's  son]  will  have  to  go.75 

Gerald  and  Clifton  did  have 
to  register  for  the  draft,  as  did  Jess. 
He  was  issued  a  Selective  Service  card 
in  Oct.  1940  and  was  notified  the  fol- 
lowing May  that  his  draft  number 
was  390.76  On  26  May  1941  the  county 
newspaper  published  the  selective 
service  numbers  of  all  local  young 
men,  who  were  now  candidates  for 
military  service.77 

Family  members  felt  compas- 
sion for  those  in  far  off  countries 
whose  lives  were  being  drawn  into 
conflicts  beyond  their  control.  Millie 
wrote: 

October  1940 

Events  move  on  so  fast  it  is  hard 
to  keep  up.  One  does  not  know  where  to 
turn.   England  has  been  bombed  every 
nite  [sic]  for  Tver  a  month.   There  must 
be  so  much  suffering  and  mourning. 
Germain/  continues  to  grab  everything. 
We  do  not  know  but  suspect  people  are  in 
dire  need  of  everything  where  they  have 
been  conquered.7* 

April  1941 

Germany  still  continues  to  take 
land.   Greece  is  her  latest  conquest. 
England  is  Still  being  bombed."" 


A  I  ri  i  I  in  2^1 
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Today  was  a  calm  Sunday  as  I 
looked  out  the  window  of  my  farm 
home  and  decided  it  was  time  to 
get  ready  for  church,  being  conference, 
wrote  Myrdean  Birch  in  her  journal 
dated  7  December  1941.  The  radio  was 
playing  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  radio  took 
on  a  new  sound.  One  of  surprise  and 
shock.  The  announcer  was  excited  as  he 
said,  "Pearl  Harbor  has  been  bombed!"  I 
heard  the  first  newsflash,  then  he  repeat- 
ed it  again,  "Pearl  Harbor  has  been 
bombed. "  The  announcer  saying 
Japanese  planes  had  flown  over  the  harbor 
and  bombed  our  navy  fleet,  destroying 
most  of  the  ships  and  airplanes  there  on 
the  surrounding  air  bases. 

1  was  STUNNED,  Pearl  Harbor 
was  a  long  ways  away,  it  couldn't  be! 
That  little  box  had  my  attention.  1  couldn't 
move,  my  body  was  numb,  my  hands 
sweaty  and  moist.  The  announcer  was 
telling  more  of  the  destruction.  How  peo- 
ple were  looking  for  shelter  from  the  raid. 
We  did  attend  Conference,  it  was 
a  solemn  and  to-the-point  meeting.   We 
all  knew  our  lives  could  be  changed  in  a 
hurry.  Many  of  our  young  men  were 
I  already  in  the  service  at  this  time  prior  to 
i  the  war. 


I    i      Sailors  in  a  launch  rescue  a  survivor  from 
g  the  water  alongside  the  sunken  ship  West 
$  Virginia  during  or  shortly  after  the  Japanese 
c  air  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 1941. 


Some  time  later  I  tele 
phoned  my  aunt  Melve  Clark 
Millward  in  St.  Anthony. 
She  had  a  son  in  the  navy  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  had 
heard  the  broadcast  and 
was  rather  worried.  He  is 
my  cousin.1 

Like  Myrdean, 
everyone  was  stunned 
by  the  news  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  mad  as        is^pstp 


hell.  The  event 
marked  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  coun- 
try. We  were  at 
war!  Four  days 
later,  Germany 
and  Italy  also 
declared  war 
on  the  United 
States  and  we 
reciprocated  with  similar 
declarations.  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  in  conflict.  Individuals' 
lives  were  altered  in  drastic  ways. 

Fern,  too,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  by  her  job  in  Boise, 
wrote  of  her  fears  regarding  world 
events.  In  a  letter  to  Myrdean,  dated  8 
Jan.  1942,  Fern  wrote:  Has  the  war 
news  got  you  jittery?  It  just  about  ha* 
me  littery       nt  leOBi  I  flunk  terrible 

things  are  in  store  for  us;  and  most  of  all 

I  feel  for  the  mothers  who  have  to  give  up 


their  sons.2 

Despite  the  overhanging  pall 
of  war  news,  Fern  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  determined  to  continue 
preparations  for  celebrating  an 
upcoming,  happy,  family  event  — 
Dave  and  Nancy's  Golden  Wedding 
\nni\  vrsary. 
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Dave  and  Nancy's  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary 

After  months  of  planning  and 
decision-making,  the  Birch  family  — 
51  of  them  —  gathered  at  the  Birch 
ranch  on  Monday,  March  9,  1942,  to 
celebrate  David  and  Nancy's  50th 
wedding  anniversary.  They  had  been 
married  fifty  years  earlier  on  that  day 
in  the  Logan  Temple.3 

Fern  bought  a  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  card,  which  all 
the  children  signed.  Their  gift  to  their 
parents  was  a  celebration  dinner,  tele- 
phone service  for  a  year,  and  family 
photographs.  However,  as  Fern 
wrote  to  Myrdean,  I'm  like  Eva,  I  think 
the  pictures  are  the  most  important,  for 
we  may  never  all  be  together  again;  and  I 
think  that  will  please  Mother  more  than 
anything  else  A 

Following  the  sitdown  dinner, 
the  family  gathered  for  photographs, 
with  Myrdean  as  photographer  using 
the  Kodak  camera  Dave  had  given 
her  six  years  earlier. 

►      On  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary, 
David  and  Nancy  Birch  are  surrounded  by 
their  children  at  the  ranch,  9  Mar.  1942. 
Front  Row  Left  to  Right: 

David  Birch 

Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch 

Thomas  Reed  Birch 
Back  Row  Left  to  Right: 

Fern  Birch 

Ernest  Birch 

Lois  Birch  Bean 

Ruby  Birch  Hall 

Eva  Birch  Penfold 

Jesse  Birch 

Millie  Birch  Bean 
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The  Birch  Family 

On  David  and  Nancy's  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 

March  9,  1942 
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Chickens  were  killed, 
cleaned,  and  cooked  for  the  chicken- 
and-noodles-over  mashed  potatoes 
dish  that  several  of  the  daughters 
(particularly  Ruby)  were  especially 
adept  at  making.  A  family  dinner 
was  held  in  the  front  room  of  the 
ranch  honoring  this  couple.  The 
menu  included  chicken,  noodles, 
potatoes,  gravy,  vegetable  salad,  fruit 
salad,  cheese,  pickles,  rolls,  and  for 
dessert,  cake  and  ice  cream.5 

The  ranch  dining  room  was 
filled  with  tables  for  the  sitdown  din- 
ner. Several  grandchildren  had  to  eat 
sitting  at  the  ironing  board  on  the 
porch.  Place  settings  were  paper 
plates  and  cups  with  silverware  and 
table  decorations  made  from  twisted 
gold  and  white  crepe  paper  with 
gold  bells  and  flowers  as 
centerpieces.6 


David  and  Nancy  Birch 
With  their  Children  and  their  Spouses,  9  Mar.  1942. 

Front  Row  left  to  right:  Stanley  Penfold,  Eva  Birch  Penfold,  David 
Birch,  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch,  Fern  Birch 

Second  Row,  left  to  right:  Isolene  Shumway  Birch,  Eileen 

Clinkscales  Birch,  Ruby  Birch  Hall,  Lois  Birch  Bean, 
Millie  Birch  Bean,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch. 

Back  Row,  left  to  right:  Ernest  Birch,  Thomas  Reed  Birch,  Jick  Hall, 
Seth  Bean,  Lloyd  James  Bean,  Jesse  Birch 
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Fifty-one  place  cards  were  prepared 
one  per  family  member.    At  the  top  of  each 
place  setting  on  the  tables,  the  cards  were 
propped  against  puffy  marshmallow  candle 
holders  —  each  holding  an  individual,  yellow 
candle.7 


Middle  Row 
11   NealeB.  Penfold 
12.  Ralph  David  Bean 
1 3  Kvma  Bean 
M  K.ui.i  Hall 
15.  Ruth  Nancy  Bean 


Back  Row 

18.  Ray  McCord  Hall 

19.  Arlene  Bean 

20.  Colleen  Birch 

21.  Keith  Birch  Hall 

22.  Gerald  Oliver  Birch 

23.  Thelma  Hall  D.nis 
24  Versa]  LaVel  Dai  >- 

(Thelma's  husband) 

Grandchildren  unable  to  attend  were 

Clifton  and  Nola  1  fall  who  nui 
away  receiving  apedallnd  training 
for  the  hearing  Impaired  and  i  nil 
Bva  children  (Carol  Gtaron,  Phyllia, 

Deon  and  Glade  V  who  wen  at  adhool 

iii  IWin  tails     Kuth  Hall  and  IVvIe 
IVntold   both  intants   weft  prawn 

ably  asleep  in  the  hones  when  tht- 

gRNn  photO  Was  taken 
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The  Novelty  of  owning  a 
Telephone 

Dave  and  Nancy  must  have 
purchased  a  telephone  for  their  home 
in  town  —  they  already  had  one  on 
the  ranch  —  just  prior  to  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  for  Fern  men- 
tions the  novelty  of  them  having  one 
several  times  in  letters  to  Myrdean  as 
planning  for  the  celebration  progressed. 
In  fact,  it  was  Fern's  suggestion  the 
family  gift  to  their  parents  be  paying 
for  another  year  of  telephone  service, 
which  is  what  they  did.8 


Dave's  Tractors 

In  1941  or  1942  Dave  bought 
a  new  rubber-tire,  Oliver  Tractor  in 
Rexburg.  Meant  for  some  of  the 
lighter  farm  work,  the  tractor  had  a 
mechanical  lifting  mechanism  for  a 
cultivator  and  hay  mower.  He 
bought  his  new  tractor  just  as  the 
government  stopped  production  of 
civilian  products,  which  used  steel 
and  rubber  (like  tractors),  and  diverted 
those  resources  to  building  war 
machines,  instead.9 


At  this  time  Dave  also  owned 
a  trusty  iron,  lug-wheel  John  Deere 
Model  D  tractor,  which  he  used  for 
plowing.  When  Jess  plowed  Fern's  39 
acres  using  the  John  Deere,  he  had  to 
cross  the  Yellowstone  Highway  and 
the  railroad  tracks  to  get  to  her  parcel 
of  land.  When  doing  this  he  would 
have  to  go  slowly  over  the  pavement 
in  low  gear  —  tippy  toe  the  tractor 
across  the  highway  —  so  as  not  to  put 
gouges  in  the  highway's  surface  with 
the  tractor's  heavy,  pointed  lugs.11 


i       Ernest,  his  son,  Gerald,  and  Reed  gather  around  Ernest's  McCormick 
Deering  tractor  before  beginning  a  big  wood  cutting  project  for  the  day,  1942. 


•»■     Jess  drives  Dave's  Oliver  Tractor,  which 
he  purchased  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  In  this  photo  he's  pulling  a  grain  drill. 
Jess'  sons,  Jesse  Dean  and  David  Gail,  are 
hitching  a  ride,  1942. 


3  Jess  and  his  two  sons,  Jesse  Dean  and 
David  Gail,  pose  for  Myrdean's  picture  taking, 
while  sitting  on  Lloyd  Bean's  D4  Caterpillar 
Tractor  on  the  Birch  farm,  spring  1943. 

Lloyd  used  this  tractor  on  his  dry 
farm  in  Drummond.  Behind  the  D-4  Cat,  to  the 
right,  is  Dave's  Model  A  Ford  truck,  1943. 
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Potato  Harvest 

During  the  war  years,  Wanda 
Bean  and  her  sister,  Arlene,  were  able 
to  pay  for  some  of  their  school 
expenses  by  hiring  out  each  fall  as 
potato  pickers.  Wanda  wrote: 

Every  fall  Arlene  and  I  would  go 
out  and  pick  up  potatoes  in  baskets.  The 
money  we  earned  helped  to  buy  some  of 
our  supplies  for  school  and  some  of  our 
clothes.  Arlene  seemed  to  be  the  fastest 
worker.  At  least,  she  always  seemed  to  be 
ahead  of  me.  We  worked  hard,  getting 
\four  cents  a  half  sack.  If  we  worked  real 
\hard,  we  could  make  close  to  five  dollars  a 
[piece.  The  others  who  worked  with  us 
\thought  it  unusual  that  we  didn't  fight 
llike  they  thought  sisters  usually  do.u 


I 


\       r        » 
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+■      Potato  pickers  at  Farrell  Wright's  place 
next  to  the  Birch  farm,  late  40s. 


Every  fall  the  schools  would 
let  students  out  for  two  weeks  to  help 
with  the  potato  harvest. 

Hiring  on  during  the  potato 
harvest  brought  more  than  extra  cash 
for  Versal  Davis,  the  husband  of  Dave 
and  Nancy's  oldest  granddaughter, 
Thelma  Hall.  His  bonus  was  the 
great  physical  conditioning  the  hard 
labor  provided.  When  looking  back 
on  potato  harvests  during  his  early 
marriage,  Versal  wrote: 

/  was  asked  one  harvest  season, 
in  the  fall,  if  I  would  consider  hauling 
sacked  potatoes  from  the  potato  sorter  to 
the  railroad  siding.  We  agreed  upon  a 
price  of  $3.00  per  hour.  I  was  to  furnish 
my  truck  with  gas.  I  was  to  assist  load- 
ing the  100-pound  sacks  onto  the  vehicle, 
drive  a  short  distance  to  the  railroad  sid- 
ing, then  carry  the  potatoes  from  the 
truck  to  the  inside  of  a  freight  car. 

This  was  exceedingly  laborious 
work  and  usually  continued  for  about  six 
weeks.  I  was  expected  to  spend  ten  hours 
each  day.  1  look  back  now  and  wonder 
how  I  managed.  I  had  to  handle  my 
affairs  on  the  ranch,  too.  This  involved 
milking  about  twenty  head  of  cows  night 
and  morning.  Also,  there  were  myriad 
other  matters  to  take  care  of  such  as 


irrigating,  tending  chickens,  looking  after 
dry  stock,  etc. 

Daylight  would  find  me  up  and 
doing  chores,  then  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a 
hurried  drive  to  Parker  [where  the  potato 
fields  were].  Here  I  worked  the  ten  hours 
then  a  hurried  drive  home  where  I  again 
did  the  necessary  chores  prior  to  supper. 
Finally,  I  would  go  to  bed  at  about  10  p.m. 

One  year  I  decided  on  making  an 
experiment.  I,  at  the  start  of  the  potato 
harvest  season,  weighed  myself.  Then  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  rigorous  six  weeks,  I 
again  weighed.  I  expected  to  have  lost 
several  pounds  of  weight  but,  in  stead,  I 
had  actually  gained  ten  pounds  of  solid 
muscle.  I  was  in  perfect  health  and  with 
absolutely  no  excess  fat.12 


•»■    Farrell  Wright  drives  his  tractor  pulling  a 
potato  digger  behind,  ca.  1942. 
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Farm  Victories  on  the 
Home  Front 

Dave  and  Nancy's  sons  and 
sons-in-law,  as  farmers,  were 
exempt  from  the  military  during 
the  war;  their  service  was  meas- 
ured by  bushels  of  wheat  and 
sacks  of  potatoes.  The  gov- 
ernment set  ambitious  quotas 
for  farm  production;  huge 
^o£*_-   quantities  of  foodstuff  was 
needed  for  those  serving  in 
the  greatly  expanded 
armed  forces  and  for  aid  to 
war  victims  overseas. 
Birch  family  farmers 
were  required  to  pro- 
duce more  but  with 
less  equipment  and 
manpower  than 
before  the  war. 
Along  with  other 
Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  farmers 
they  rose  to  the 
challenge  and 
went  all  out  in 
response  to  the 
-"~   call  for  record 
3T~~"    crops.  Local 
"^r    \  potato  farm- 
7^-ifj^l  ers  broke  all 
records  in 
1943  and 
£u$    1944. 


i      Myrdean  stood  on  the  hood  of  a  car  to  take  this  photo 
of  family  and  friends  —  all  young  farm  couples  —  during 
a  Sunday  afternoon  outing  just  north  of  St.  Anthony  on 
the  banks  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  July 
1942. 

Myrdean  labeled  this  photo,  "Our  Gang,"  describ- 
ing this  group  of  individuals  who  had  socialized  together 
since  their  teens.  They  are  L-to  R:  Eileen  &  Reed  Birch, 
Versal  and  Thelma  Davis  (the  oldest  Birch  granddaughter), 
Jess  Birch  with  his  arm  around  Myrdean's  younger  sister, 
Elina  Clark,  and  Bernice  and  Farrell  Wright  (a  Birch  cousin). 

Most  of  these  young  farmers'  selective  service 
classifications  were  2-C,  giving  them  a  temporary  deferment 
from  military  service  because  of  their  farmer /rancher  status. 
The  government  needed  these  men  to  continue  and  increase 
farm  production  as  their  part  of  the  war  effort.13 
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Other  crop  records  were  exceeded  as 
well,  in  spite  of  equipment  and  labor 
shortages. 

Dairy  farmers  and  processing 
plants  worked  overtime,  too. 
Members  of  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  Dairymen's  Association 
reached  peak  volume  in  June,  1945.14 

Though  they  didn't  fight  on 
the  front  lines  in  Europe  or  the 
Pacific,  the  contributions  of  rural, 
farm-based  Americans  to  the  War 
were  significant,  nonetheless.  They 
overcame  difficulties  to  chalk  up 
triumphs  on  the  home  front. 


Pint-Sized  War  Efforts 

Many  farmers  achieved  their 
high  production  levels  with  the  help 
of  women  and  children,  who  filled  in 
for  the  farm-laborers-turned-soldiers 
away  at  war.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Versal  Davis,  married  to  Jick  and 
Ruby's  daughter,  Thelma.  Hired 
labor  was  difficult  to  obtain  so  he 
enlisted  the  help  of  his  two  young 
sons,  Dave  and  Nancy's  great  grand- 
children.   During  the  hay  harvest,  he 
needed  someone  to  drive  his  truck 
down  the  organized  rows  of  previ- 
ously cut,  raked,  and  bunched  alfalfa, 
while  he  loaded  the  hay  onto  the 
hayrack  behind. 

Versal  plunked  7-year-old 
LaVel  and  5-year-old  Brent  on  the  seat 
in  the  cab  of  the  truck  and  showed 
them  how  to  steer  and  operate  the 
truck  in  low  gear.  He  told  them  all 
they  needed  to  do  was  keep  the  truck 
moving  in  a  straight  line  down  the 
rows  of  piled  hay. 

Versal  wrote:  Well,  this 
appeared  simple  and  easy  to  me,  but  the 
boys  were  faced  with  a  major,  new  experi- 
ence in  life  and  both  of  them  were  very 
quiet  and  wide-eyed. 

After  starting  the  engine,  I  then 
told  Vel  to  depress  the  clutch.  This 
required  the  strength  of  both  feet  as  he 
slide  down  from  the  seat.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  could  just  barely  see  behoeen  the 
lower  spokes  of  the  steering  wheel. 
However,  he  was  able  to  lift  himself  back 
upon  the  seat  after  he  had  somewhat  jerkily 
released  the  clutch  pedal.  The  truck  then 
moved  slowly  forward  and  I  hurriedly 
loaded  the  nearby  piles  of  hay.   I  had  to 


yell  at  times  as  the  truck  slowly  rolled 
right  and  left. 

However,  by  communicating 
noisily,  the  boys  attained  success  as  the 
truck  moved  crazily  ahead.  In  fact,  Vel 
became  quite  pleased  with  himself  and 
was  triumphantly  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear.  .  .  .  They  assisted  me  in  doing  what 
was  necessary  in  doing  our  part  in  aiding 
the  war  effort.15 


Birches  Ration,  Serve,  and 
Sacrifice  During  the  War 

As  World  War  II,  which  had 
been  ravaging  Europe  for  several 
years,  finally  engulfed  the  United 
States,  life  changed  for  everyone. 
Priorities  shifted,  life  styles  altered, 
relationships  intensified.  Even  in 
rural  Idaho,  where  the  Birches  lived 
unremarkable  lives  —  tilled  the  soil, 
attended  church,  and  raised  their 
families  —  the  War  required  great 
adjustments. 

Myrdean  wrote:  Our  life  went 
thru  a  change  .  .  .  We  went  to  work  — 
everyone  in  some  way  to  produce  what 
was  needed  and  get  it  around  the  world. 

Because  of  that  many  new  things 
came  to  our  way  of  life.  .  .  At  this  time 
sugar,  gasoline,  shoes  and  soap  and  other 
things  were  purchased  after  you  secured 
stamps  from  the  ration  office.16 

The  war  effort  required  sacri- 
fice and  cooperation  from  everyone. 
The  government  needed  iron,  rubber, 
leather,  sugar,  food,  cloth,  gasoline, 
young  men  and  women,  and  money 
to  build,  supply,  and  maintain  a  mili- 
tary machine. 

Government  officials  came  to 
the  Birch  farm  and  wanted  all  the  old 
rubber  tires  Dave  had.  He  had  to 
talk  hard  to  keep  the  ones  on  his 
hayracks.  In  an  ongoing  campaign, 
scrap  metal  was  gathered  up  and  tin 
food  cans  were  smashed  and  hauled 
to  the  designated  gathering  place  in 
St.  Anthony  near  the  railroad.  Young 
children  were  asked  to  sacrifice  by 
turning  in  some  of  their  toy  planes, 
cars  and  comic  books  for  recycling 
into  war  supplies.17 

Steel  products  almost  didn't 
exist  —  like  new  cars,  farm  equip- 
ment, household  appliances,  steel 


pipe,  etc.  Everything  was  centered 
around  the  war  effort.18 

The  housewife's  mission  was 
to  help  win  the  war  on  the  home  front 
by  producing  and  conserving  food 
and  saving  tin  cans  and  aluminum 
foil  for  recycling  into  war  material. 
People  were  urged  to  save  kitchen 
fats  and  bacon  grease  and  turn  it  in 
for  it  was  said  that  a  single  pound  of 
cooking  fat  was  glycerin  enough  for 
fifty  .30-caliber  bullets.19 

The  government  constantly 
reminded  citizens  that  a  frugal  house- 
hold was  a  patriotic  household  and 
that  their  private  choices  had  national 
consequences.20 

Everyone  was  urged  to  grow 
a  "Victory  Garden"  and  produce  as 
much  as  possible  for  personal  con- 
sumption, thereby  freeing  more  food 
for  military  and  humanitarian  use. 
Home  preservation  of  food  was  also 
encouraged.21 

An  Idaho  Falls  newspaper 
reported  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  55%  of  butter,  70%  of  cheese, 
and  75%  of  milk  powder  was  set 
aside  for  armed  forces  in  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley.22 

Even  grade  school  children 
were  asked  to  take  part  in  the  war 
effort.  Jesse  Dean  Birch, 
as  a  first  grader  in  1942, 
regularly  bought  dime 
defense  stamps  at  school, 
licked  them,  and  stuck 
them  into  a  War  Bond 
booklet.  When  the  book- 
let was  filled  with  180 
stamps  ($18.70-worth),  he  could  trade 
it  for  a  War  Bond,  which  would 
mature  in  ten  years  and  be  worth 
$25.00.23 

War  bonds  were  also  sold  to 
help  fund  the  war.  Dave  and  Nancy 
bought  some.24  And  Fern,  living  in 
Boise,  the  capital  of  Idaho,  told  of  a 
novel,  bond-promotion  campaign. 
She  wrote  to  Myrdean  in  a  letter 
dated  15  Dec.  1943:  They  started  a 
bond  drive  today  noon  by  dropping  bonds 
and  leaflets  oi>er  the  city  in  a  simulated 
bombing.2'" 

She  indicated  in  another  loiter 
that  efforts  were  being  coordinated  to 
help  people  use  less  fuel  by  moving 
into  the  city,  closer  to  work.   In  a  let- 
ter dated  23  March  1943,  she  wrote: 

Well  fuel  rationing  is  here  — 
some  friends  measured  up  my  house  and  I 
went  down  and  signed  up.   They  have 
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been  making  a  survey  of  the  houses  and 
no  doubt  next  thing  they  will  ask  me  to 
put  someone  in  my  bedroom.  If  they  do, 
they  better  supply  an  eskimo,for  I  don't 
think  anyone  else  could  live  in  that  [cold] 
room.26 

Dave  and  Nancy  combined 
their  efforts  with  countless  others  in 
their  community  and  across  the 
nation  by  contributing  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  Nancy  baked  cookies  for 
soldiers  in  transit  on  trains;  they 
donated  clothing  and  other  items  to 
Europeans  devastated  by  the  war; 
Dave  contributed  money  to  war  caus- 
es; and  Nancy  made  slippers  for  the 
Red  Cross.27 

Of  course,  prayer  for  the 
country's  leaders  and  those  fighting 
on  the  front  lines  was  routine  for 


Nancy  and  most  of  her  children  and 
grandchildren. 

A  published  history  of  the 
Yellowstone  Stake  summarized  some 
of  the  sacrifices  and  service  con- 
tributed by  LDS  Church  members  in 
the  St.  Anthony  Third  Ward: 

World  War  II  began  that  year 
[1942]  and  members  were  concerned  with 
the  war  effort.  There  was  Red  Cross 
sewing  to  be  done,  sweaters  to  knit,  and 
bandages  to  be  rolled.  In  1943  the  Relief 
Society  held  many  drives  for  used  cloth- 
ing and  shoes  which  could  be  repaired  for 
the  destitute  in  Europe.  Six  large  boxes 
were  packed  and  sent  on  their  way.  The 
Third  Ward  Relief  Society  made  and 
donated  twenty-two  wool  and  flannel 
quilts  during  1943.28 


We  Can  Do  It! 


Myrdean  Returns  to  Work 
at  Seed  Pea  Company 

In  the  fall  of  1942,  when  Jesse 
Dean  began  first  grade,  Myrdean 
went  back  to  work  at  one  of  St. 
Anthony's  seed  pea  houses  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  income  for  their  family. 
For  the  first  time  she  was  able  to  pick 
up  a  few  little  "luxuries"  —  a  $39.00 
platform  rocker  for  Jess  to  relax  in 
while  he  listened  to  the  radio  each 
night  and  a  set  of  silverware,  which 
she  purchased  at  Ashcraft's  Jewelry 
in  St.  Anthony.  The  silverware,  a 
service  for  eight  in  the  "Memory" 
pattern,  cost  $30.00.  Myrdean  bought 
the  set  on  "time";  she  paid  for  them 
in  installments  and  took  them  home 
from  the  store  when  paid  in  full. 

Myrdean  normally  used 
some  nickel  silverware  Nancy  had 
left  at  the  ranch  house  when  she  and 
David  moved  into  town.  It  was  good 
for  everyday  use.  But  Myrdean  was 
thrilled  to  use  the  shiny,  new  set.29 


World  War  II  Ends  the 
Great  Depression 

Intensified  consumption  of 
everything  in  large  quantities  to  sup- 
ply the  war  effort  brought  an  end  to 
the  Great  Depression  and  people 
began  to  prosper  again.  Production 
ramped  up  nationwide.    With  most 
of  the  able-bodied  men  serving  in  the 
military  or  farming  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary and  the  rest  of  the  nation  fed, 
thousands  of  women  began  working 
in  defense  plants.  Unemployment 
disappeared. 


i  This  government  poster  was  widely 

distributed  to  encourage  women  to  do  their 
part  in  the  war  by  working  in  defense 
industry  jobs,  while  the  men  were  overseas 
fighting.  Similar  posters  said,  "Keep  'em 
Flying"  or  "Release  a  Man  to  Fight." 
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Clifton  Edgar  Hall 

(son  of  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall) 

Army 

Enlisted:  20  Feb.  1941 

Discharged:  February  1946 

Clifton,  in  the  Ninth  Army,  drove  a  supply  truck  in  Germany 
and  often  delivered  supplies  to  troops  serving  on  the  front  lines.  When 
he  returned  home,  he  went  to  San  Bernadino,  California,  where  he 
worked  in  the  railroad  yards.30 


Gerald  Oliver  Birch 

(son  of  Emest  and  Isolene  Birch) 

Army 

Enlisted:  24  Jan.  1945 

Discharged:  August  1946 

Gerald  received  his  basic  training  at  an  army  base  in  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  He  was  scheduled  to  be  shipped  out  the  day  the  War 
ended.  Instead,  he  was  honorably  discharged  and  returned  to  St. 
Anthony  to  farm.31 


Birch  Grandsons  Serve  in 
the  Military 

The  younger  generation  — 
Birch  grandsons  —  had  two  prime 
candidates  for  service  in  the  armed 
forces.  Clifton  Hall  and  Gerald  Birch 
were  old  enough  to  enlist;  both  joined 
the  Army.  Their  families  qualified  to 
each  hang  a  white  flag  with  a  blue 
star  in  their  window  to  signify  the 
war  service  of  a  family  member. 

Blue  star  flags  were  symbols 
of  individual  pride  and  commitment 
to  the  war  effort  but  were  also  grave 
reminders  of  potential  tragedy.   If  a 
family  member  serving  in  the  military 
became  missing  in  action,  the  blue 
star  was  covered  with  a  silver  one 
and  if  he  (or  she)  was  killed,  a  gold 
star  was  displayed.32 


Air  Raid  Training  and 
Blackouts  in  St.  Anthony 

Training  local  residents  on 
what  to  do  if  an  air  raid  should  occur 
also  became  part  of  the  War  effort. 
Three  or  four  times  during  the  war 
citizens  were  told  by  radio  to  pull 
their  window  shades  or  block  the 
light  in  their  windows  on  designated 
evenings.  This  was  to  practice  proce- 
dures which  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  enemy  aircraft  to  navigate  to 
their  targets  by  blacking  out  commu- 
nity landmarks  (highways,  farms, 
and  towns). 

In  1942  St.  Anthony  had  their 
first  blackout  on  a  Sunday  night 
beginning  at  9:00  p.m.  All  businesses 
had  to  turn  off  outside  signs,  B£  well 
as  inside  lights;   the  same  had  to  be 


done  at  home.  If  families  had  lights 
on  inside,  they  had  to  use  blackout 
curtains  so  none  of  the  light  showed 
outside.  All  cars  had  to  stop  and  turn 
off  lights  as  well.  These  blackout 
events  tested  the  community's  ability 
to  respond  to  potential  threats  during 
wartime.33 

Adults  and  children  alike 
were  issued  plane-spotting  books  to 
encourage  vigilant  watchfulness  for 
possible  enemy  air  attacks. 

Some  in  the  St.  Anthony  area 
didn't  take  the  war  as  seriously  .is 
others.  An  editorial  in  the  Fremont 
County  Herald  declared:  Many  hitfh 
voltage  insulators  have  been  damaged  by 

rifle  fire.  We  will  not  tolerate  tin*  mis- 
chief. We  tire  tit  win  ami  destruction  of 
property  causing  the  loss  of  labor  and 

materials  necessary  m  defense  of  our 
country  will  be  prosecuted.*4 
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Grandchildren  Remember 
Grandpa  and  Grandma 

During  the  war  years  many 
of  Dave  and  Nancy's  grandchildren 
were  in  their  teens,  a  time  when 
memories  became  more  vivid. 
Several  shared  their  remembrances: 

Ray  Hall  (Jick  and  Ruby's 
son):  /  can  remember  one  Thanksgiving 
we  went  there  [to  the  ranch]  and  all  the 
women  were  in  the  house  getting  things 
ready.    And  grandpa  was  outside  with 
someone  walking  around.  Some  of  us 
kids  found  a  new  stack  of  straw.  There 
were  four  or  five  of  us  and  we  dug  tunnels 
in  the  straw.  We  just  had  a  gay  time. 
Grandpa  came  along  and  found  us  in 
that.  Phew!!!  He  was  furious.  Because 
it  ruined  the  straw.  That  was  what  he 
used  for  the  cows  to  lay  on.   We  had  built 
tunnels  in  it  and  we  had  thrown  straw  all 
around.  He  was  furious.  But  grandma 
said,  "Now  David"  —  /  can  still  hear 
her  —  "Now  David,  they're  just  children." 
But  he  was  angry! 

But  grandma  was  always  kind. 
You  can't  believe  how  much  alike  grandma 
Birch  and  my  mother  were.   Very  much 
alike.  Gentleness,  kindness,  loved  their 
families,  loved  to  cook  meals.  Thanks- 
giving was  a  time  they  rejoiced.    I  can 
hear  grandma,   "Now  Ruby,  you  bring 
some  of  those  noodles  you  make.  They're 
some  of  the  best  in  the  valley. "  And  so 
that's  what  she  would  bring  for  dinner. 
But  both  of  them  were  kind,  gentle  people. 
Nancy  was  kind  to  everyone.35 


Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jess  & 
Myrdean's  son):  /  used  to  play  on  her 
[Grandma  Birch's]  lawn.  She  had  cookies 
in  her  house,  in  a  cookie  jar.  She  was  a 
nice  woman,  a  nice  lady.  And  grandpa,  I 
have  good  memories  of  him.  He  was  kind 
to  me  and  Gail.  He  was  older  when  I 
knew  him,  in  his  70s.  He  would  take  us 
in  his  car  out  to  irrigate.36 

Keith  Hall  0ick  and  Ruby's 
son):  Grandpa  Birch  liked  his  grandkids. 
But  he  was  strict  with  us.  When  he  was 
milking  cows  or  was  working  with  his 
horses  in  the  barn  he'd  make  us  go  out. 
He  didn't  want  us  in  the  barn.  He'd  tell 
us  to  play  somewhere  else.  During  the 
day  we  could  go  in  there  and  play.  Play 
hide  and  seek.  He  didn't  mind  that.  But 
he  didn't  want  us  to  be  in  the  road,  or  get 
hurt.  We  used  to  love  to  play  up  there 
[in  the  barn].  He  was  worried  that  some 
kid  would  fall  through  the  holes  [from  the 
hay  loft]  down  into  the  manger  or  some- 
thing. He  used  to  tell  us  to  be  careful. 
He  showed  an  interest  in  us  but  he  was 
all  business  most  of  the  time.  Grandma 
was  a  lot  more  affectionate.  She  was 
kind? 

Rada  Hall  (Jick  and  Ruby's 
daughter):  /  remember  going  there  [to 
the  ranch]  many  Thanksgivings;  we'd 
play  with  our  cousins.  We  would  climb 
up  on  the  corral  fences  and  look  over  at 
the  animals  and  play  around  the  equip- 
ment grandpa  had.  Sometimes  we'd 
climb  over  and  under  his  big  machinery. 
The  fun  part,  though,  was  to  go  in  the 
big,  red  barn  and  play  in  the  hayloft.  We 


would  play  hide  and  seek  and  cover  each 
other  up  with  hay.  That  was  really  fun. 
The  grandkids  loved  that  old  barn. 

I  wasn't  close  to  Grandpa  Birch. 
He  was  very  stern.  In  fact,  I  got  kind  of 
unhappy  with  him  when  I  was  in  high 
school.  He  asked  me  once  about  school 
and  1  told  him  I  liked  it  and  wanted  to  get 
more  education.  He  was  really  grumpy 
and  said  girls  weren't  meant  to  go  to 
school,  that  they  were  supposed  to  stay 
home,  cook,  clean,  keep  the  house  and 
have  babies.  He  said  girls  shouldn't  be 
bothered  about  going  to  school.  When  he 
said  that  to  me,  he  kind  of  turned  me  off. 

I  was  closer  to  Grandma.  She 
had  a  few  knickknacks  I  thought  were 
pretty.  I  can't  remember  just  what  they 
were  —  little  figurines,  I  guess.  Her 
house  was  always  neat  and  clean. 
Everything  was  always  in  its  place  and  in 
order.  That  always  quite  impressed  me.38 


4       Some  of  the  Birch  men,  Birch  inlaws, 
and  Birch  grandchildren  gather  on  the  ranch 
house  porch,  1942. 

Adults  back  L-R:  Jick  Hall,  Stan 
Penfold,  Lloyd  Bean,  Jess  Birch,  David  Birch, 
Reed  Birch,  and  Seth  Bean. 

Children  front  L-R:  Wayne  Hall  (Jick 
&  Ruby),  Tommy  Birch  Jr.  (Reed  &  Eileen), 
Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jess  &  Myrdean),  and  Karen 
Bean  (Lloyd  &  Millie). 


►  Birch  grandchildren  line  up  for  one  of 
Myrdean's  photos  against  the  front  wall  of 
the  Birch  homestead,  1942. 

L-R:  Tommy  Reed  Birch  Jr.  (Reed  & 
Eileen),  Wayne  Hall  (Jick  and  Ruby),  Jesse 
Dean  Birch  (Jess  &  Myrdean),  Ralph  Bean 
(Lloyd  and  Millie),  Ray  Hall  (Jick  &  Ruby), 
and  Dean  Birch  (Ernest  &  Isolene). 
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1 1  ss  Becomes  Restless  Under 
His  Dad's  Control 

Dave  Birch  was  known  by  his 
family  as  a  hard  working,  hard  driv- 
ing, do-it-my-way-or-no-way  man. 
He  was  an  ambitious,  successful 
farmer,  but  at  a  price  —  a  high  price. 
His  children  respected  him  for  the 
most  part,  but  they  didn't  like  work- 
ing with  him.  He  was  too  hard  to  get 
along  with.  Jess,  as  the  manager  of 
Dave's  farm,  bore  the  brunt  of  his 
father's  ill  temper  and  imperious 
ways.  He  was  chaffing  under  his 
Dad's  authoritarian  control. 

In  a  letter  to  Myrdean  dated  6 
Nov  1942,  Fern  discussed  the  clashes 
between  Dave  and  Jess  over  farm 
management.  She  wrote:  I'm  sorry 
Dad  is  such  a  problem.  To  me  you  are 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  to  have  man- 
aged him  so  far.  I  realize,  and  I'm  sure 
most  of  the  family  do,  that  life  hasn't  been 
pleasant  on  the  farm.  I  do  wish  he 
[David]  would  step  aside  and  let  Jesse 
manage  the  farm  but  I  suppose  he  [will] 
never  quit  working  as  long  as  he  lives.39 


After  seven  years  of  raising 
his  family  on  the  farm  in  what  should 
have  been  an  ideal  situation  but 
wasn't,  Jess  finally  began  looking  for 
alternatives.  The  war  had  revved  up 
the  economy  and  jobs  abounded.  In 
the  fall  of  1942,  Jess  had  the  opportunity 
to  check  out  some  of  the  possibilities. 

In  October  Jess  traveled  by 
train  to  California  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  Myrtle  Clark,  and  Doris  Tanner,  a 
Clark  "in-law".  Myrtle  wanted  to 
visit  two  of  her  daughters  and  their 
husbands  who  lived  in  Los  Angeles; 
the  men  were  working  in  defense 
plants  there.  Jess  accompanied  the 
two  women  to  help  ensure  safe  travel 
and  be  of  assistance,  should  they 
need  it.  He  also  wanted  to  check  out 
the  job  prospects  in  the  California 
defense  plants.40 

Jess,  Myrtle  and  Doris  went 
by  passenger  train  arriving  at  the  Los 
Angeles  train  depot  just  after  noon  on 
27  Oct,  1942,  a  Tuesday  morning  after 
48  hours  of  traveling.  In  her  history, 
Myrtle  wrote,  "We  were  parked  by  a  lot 
of  troop  trains  [in  the  train  yard]  and  it 
made  us  heartsick  to  see  all  those  boys 


piled  in  there  like  sardines,  going  where 
they  knew  not.  "41 

Jess  and  his  fellow  travelers 
had  a  joyful  reunion  with  his  Clark 
in-laws.  They  went  sight  seeing  and 
Jess  saw  the  ocean  for  the  first  time. 

Jess  visited  Wesley  Clark,  his 
brother-in-law,  at  the  B-25  Bomber 
airplane  plant  where  he  worked.  The 
worker's  cars  were  parked  under  a 
huge,  canopy  made  of  chicken  wire 
covered  with  feathers,  which  from  the 
air  looked  like  bare  ground.  Trees 
were  painted  on  buildings,  another 
camouflage  technique.  When  the 
defense  workers  got  off  their  shift, 
Jess  was  interested  to  see  that  half  of 
them  were  women,  many  smoking.42 


▼       Jess  Birch  in  a  group  photo  taken  during 
his  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  1942. 

L-R:  Myrtle  Clark  (Jess'  mother  in 
law),  Doris  Tanner,  Jess  Birch,  two  sister  mis- 
sionaries, and  Ruth  Clark  (the  wife  of 
Myrdean's  oldest  brother,  Wesley,  and  sister  to 
Doris  Tanner). 

Jess  had  traveled  by  train  with 
Myrtle  Clark  and  Doris  Tanner  to  be  of  assis- 
tance to  the  women  during  the  trip  and  check 
out  job  possibilities  in  California. 
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On  a  penny  postcard  to  Myrdean  dated  29  Oct. 
1942,  Jess  wrote:  Dear  Myrdean  and  kids.  There  is  so  much  to 
say  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say.  We  are  sure  having  a  good  time  and 
your  mother  is  the  best  sport  no  matter  what  is  said  or  done.  We  have  been  all  over  Los 
Angeles,  out  to  the  beach  and  wait  till  you  see  the  pretty  little  lady  I  have.  [It  was  a  6-inch,  grass- 
skirted  wiggle  doll.]  You  will  have  to  come  sometime,  if  we  can  ever  afford  it  before  we  die.  1  kinda  like  it 
here.  It  is  nice  and  warm  however  not  to  much  sunshine.  Wesley  says  I  could  get  a  job  alright,  but  I'll  be 
home  soon,  I  guess.  There  are  two  young  lady  missionaries  here  at  Wesley's.  Lots  of  love,  jess 


Two  months  later  Myrdean 
made  the  same  trip,  this  time  by  car, 
with  her  father  to  take  his  youngest 
daughter,  Donna,  and  her  baby  to  be 
with  her  husband  who  was  in  Army 
Air  Force  pilot  training  before  he  was 
sent  overseas.  Myrdean  went  as  a 
relief  driver  because  they  were  going 
to  drive  straight  through.  She  must 
have  liked  California,  too,  for  after 
her  return,  she  and  Jess  began  prepar- 
ing for  a  possible  move.43 

Jess'  first  task  was  to  take  his 
old  '29  Chevrolet,  which  had  been 
parked  behind  the  house  since  his 
purchase  of  a  '39  Chevy,  and  convert 
the  body  into  a  trailer  house.  He  had 
to  do  this  in  his  spare  time,  which 
wasn't  much.  Their  plan  was  to  tow 
the  homemade  trailer  house  to 
California,  where  they  would  look  for 
a  job.  Jess  had  seen  for  himself  that 
there  were  jobs  out  there,  where  he 
could  earn  more  money  with  less 
time  committed  to  doing  it  than  in 
farming.  His  trip  had  reemphasized 
something  he  already  knew  —  that 
farming  knew  few  holidays  and  that 
when  you  own  a  farm,  the  farm  owns 
you.  Jess  was  getting  ready  to  break 
his  father's  dream  of  a  family  farming 
dynasty.44 

Fern  addressed  the  continu- 
ing tensions  between  her  brother  and 
father  and  the  likelihood  of  Jess  and 
Myrdean's  departure  in  a  letter  to 
Myrdean  dated  23  March  1943: 

I'm  sorry  things  are  as  they  arc 
at  home.  It's  too  had  all  around  that  Dad 


▼     The  Jess  Birch  family  Christmas  Card, 
1942.  The  photo  had  been  taken  the  previous 
July,  while  on  a  Sunday  outing  with  friends 
near  the  Snake  River. 


doesn't  appreciate  ]esse.  He  is  so  steady 
and  honest. 

Let  me  know  how  things  come 
out  at  home.  Since  you  and  ]ess  have 
been  on  the  farm  during  all  the  lean 
years,  I  wish  things  could  be  worked  out 
so  you  could  stay  during  this  period  of 
rising  prices.45 

Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Jess  and 
Myrdean's  oldest  son,  in  commenting 
on  the  relationship  between  his  father 
and  grandfather  said:  David  would 
come  out  in  the  late  mornings  and  putter 
around  then  he  would  go  back  home  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening.  David  was 
kind  to  my  mother  and  father.  He'd  give 
my  Dad  little  checks  for  this  and  that. 
But  Dad  would  never  cash  the  checks. 
He  wanted  to  be  independent.  My  moth- 
er would  wash  his  clothes  and  find  the 
checks  in  the  washing  machine.46 

Later,  Myrdean  herself  wrote: 
When  sorting  through  Jess'  old  clothes 
after  he  died,  I  found  several  small  checks 
his  Dad  had  given  him.  I  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  Birch.47 
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Fern  Sells  her  "Forty" 

I  em  was  aware  of  Jess'  rest- 
lessness  at  the  ranch  and  knew  there 
w  as  a  high  possibility  that  he  and 
Myrdean  might  pursue  other  job 
opportunities.  Jess  had  farmed  her 
small  40-acre  piece  for  almost  a 
decade  but  she  didn't  want  him  to 
feel  obligated  to  continue  doing  so  for 
her  sake.  She  also  had  a  desire  to  get 
out  of  debt.  So,  to  take  pressure  off 
Jess  and  herself,  Fern  decided  to  sell 
her  forty  acres. 

In  a  letter  to  Millie  she  wrote: 
/  think  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  unload 
now  if  I  can.  It  will  put  [things]  in  shape 
over  here  so  that  I  can  keep  my  bills  paid 
and  also  meet  the  demands  the  govern- 
ment is  making  on  everyone  [taxes].  It 
will  also  leave  Jess  free  for  any  move  he 
might  like  to  make.48 

By  August  of  1943  the  sale 
was  complete  and  Fern  fastidiously 
paid  off  all  of  her  outstanding  bills, 
including  $37.50  to  her  father  for 
money  he  had  loaned  her  to  buy 
seeds  for  planting.49 


■»      Jess  and  Myrdean  Birch  and  their  sons, 
Dtvid  (..ill  (left)  and  Jesse  Dean  (right),  sum- 
mer 1942. 
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Jess  Becomes  III  and  Dies 

On  April  23,  1943,  Myrdean 
celebrated  Jess'  thirty-fourth  birthday 
by  surprising  him  with  an  increasingly 
popular  clothing  accessory,  a  wrist- 
watch.  She  had  purchased  it  with 
money  she  had  earned  at  the  seed  pea 
factory.    It  replaced  the  pocket  watch, 
which  he  had  always  worn  tied  to  his 
bib  overalls  with  a  shoelace. 

Jess  loved  the  watch;  he  wore 
it  all  the  time  taking  it  off  only  to 
wash  or  bathe.50 

Myrdean,  a  thoughtful 
daughter-in-law,  observed  Nancy's 
birthday,  the  day  following  Jess',  with 
a  small  remembrance,  as  well.  Nancy 
turned  71 .51 

A  month  later  Jess  caught  a 
cold,  but  shrugged  it  off  and  kept 
working.  He  had  cows  to  milk  twice 
a  day  —  an  easier  task  now  with  a 
milking  machine  he  had  purchased  a 
year  earlier  —  animals  to  feed  and 
care  for,  irrigation  water  to  look  after, 
potatoes  to  cultivate,  and  equipment 
to  check  and  repair  for  the  upcoming 
hay  season. 

As  the  days  passed,  Jess 
began  to  lose  weight  and  his  energy 
flagged.  Work  became  more  difficult. 
On  Sunday,  June  13,  Jess  finally  went 
to  bed,  hoping  rest  would  help  him 
recover.  But  it  didn't.  He  got  worse. 

Medical  help  was  sparse. 
All  local  doctors  but  one  were  serving 
in  the  war. 

Myrdean  anxiously  did  what 
she  could  using  home  remedies  to 
nurse  her  husband  but  Jess'  condition 
continued  to  worsen.  Myrdean  finally 
called  a  Rexburg  osteopath,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Rushton,  and  plead  for  his  assistance. 
He  came  to  the  ranch,  examined  Jess, 
and  diagnosed  him  with  bronchial 
pneumonia.  He  also  told  Jess  and 
Myrdean  that  hospitalization  might 
be  necessary.  Dr.  Rushton  checked  in 
on  Jess  every  day  but  his  condition 
was  grim,  especially  when  he  con- 
tracted influenza  in  addition  to  the 
pneumonia. 

Jess  knew  his  condition  was 
dire  and  requested  his  two  sons,  Jesse 
Dean  (7)  and  David  Gail  (almost  6)  be 
brought  to  his  bedside.  He  admon- 
ished them  to  be  good  boys  and  take 
care  of  their  mother.52 

Myrdean's  mother,  Myrtle 


Clark,  was  deeply  concerned  about 
her  son-in-law,  whom  she  had  grown 
to  love.  She  wrote  in  her  journal  con- 
cerning his  final  illness: 

The  morning  of  June  23rd 
Myrdean  called,  requesting  that  we  come 
out  to  the  ranch  —  saying  from  the  look, 
"anything  could  happen".  We  hastily 
drove  out,  never  realizing  Jesse  was  so  ill. 
The  doctor  from  Rexburg  had  made  his 
morning  call  and  seeing  Jesse's  condition, 
made  a  hasty  exit,  saying  he  would  go  to 
Rexburg  and  make  arrangements  to  put 
him  in  the  hospital.  A  cousin  of  Jesse's 
[James  T  Birch]  was  sitting  in  the  front 
room.  Myrdean  had  gone  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  glass  of  water  and  1  was  standing  by 
his  bedside  when  I  noticed  he  gave  a  few 
gasps!  I  said  to  his  cousin,  "I'm  afraid  he 
is  dying"  and  by  the  time  he  and 
Myrdean  got  in  the  room  he  was  gone! 
We  were  shocked!  Death  had  come  to  this 
young  husband  and  father  at  34  years  of 
age,  leaving  a  young  wife  and  two  beauti- 
ful boys  to  mourn  his  loss.53 

Jess  died  at  8:00  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1945,  in  the 
room  he  had  been  born  in  34  years 
earlier.    Myrdean  woke  her  two 
sleeping  boys  and  brought  them  to 
the  bedroom  to  share  a  last  few 
moments  together  with  their  father, 
even  though  his  spirit  had  departed. 

Dave  and  Nancy  had  been 
telephoned  that  morning  but  did  not 
arrive  before  Jess  died.54 

Word  spread  quickly  in  the 
tight-knit  community.  Family  and 
friends  poured  in  to  offer  help. 
Ernest's  son,  Gerald,  had  been  milk- 
ing the  cows  while  Jess  had  been  sick; 
he  continued  doing  so.  Others  helped 
make  arrangements,  entertain  the 
boys,  prepare  food,  and  comfort 
Myrdean  and  the  Birches.55 

Jess'  funeral,  to  be  held  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  Tabernacle  because  of 
the  large  expected  crowd,  was  set  for 
the  following  Sunday.  That  allowed 
time  for  Myrdean's  close  family  mem- 
bers working  in  defense  plants  in 
California  to  attend.  By  pooling  their 
gas  stamps  and  traveling  in  two  cars, 
they  were  able  to  be  with  and  support 
Myrdean,  a  27-year-old  widow.56 


►       Jess  Birch,  ca.  summer  1942. 
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Jesse  Birch's  Funeral 

Jess'  funeral  was  held  on 
Sunday,  27  June  1943,  in  the  L.D.S. 
Tabernacle  on  Bridge  Street  near  the 
River.  It  was  held  upstairs  in  the 
large  assembly  hall,  which  could  seat 
1,000  people  or  more.  The  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity  for  the  Birches  and 
the  Clarks  (Myrdean's  family)  were 
both  respected  pioneer  families  and 
Myrdean  had  touched  the  hearts  of 
most  over  the  years  with  her  singing. 
She  had  sung  for  over  500  funerals 
and  performed  at  over  a  thousand 
other  functions,  all  as  a  service  to  the 
community.57 

Years  later  Myrdean  wrote 
concerning  her  feelings  as  Jess'  funeral 
u  .is  ,ibout  to  begin: 

/  will  never  forget  the  feeling  1 
had  standing  on  the  sidewalk  at  the  base 
oj  thou  steps  in  front  oj  the  Tabernacle 
and  looking  up  that  long  line  of  steps.  I 
took  my  two  sons,  /ess,'  Dean  and  David 
Gail,  In/  the  hands  and  walked  up  those 
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steps  and  entered  through  the  big  doors 
and  passed  the  baptismal  font  where  Jesse 
Dean  would  be  baptized  a  year  later. 

.  .  .  Many  times  I  had  walked 
down  this  aisle  to  the  front,  but  never  like 
this!  The  church  was  full  of  people,  ALL 
STANDING.  As  we  neared  the  front 
there  were  bautiful  flowers  everywhere, 
across  the  front  stand  and  surrounding 
area.  1  couldn  't  believe  it. 

In  order  to  buy  flowers  the  near- 
est floral  shop  was  in  Rexburg,  12  miles 
south.  People  brought  flowers  that  they 
had  raised  with  love  from  around  their 
homes.  . .  There  were  19  flower  girls  and 
the  stage  was  covered  with  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  flowers  and  stacked 
around  the  assembly  hall.58 

Funeral  speakers  included 
John  M.  White,  a  family  friend  and 
former  president  of  the  Yellowstone 
Stake;  Edgar  Westerberg,  a  former 
bishop  of  the  Birch's  ward  and  owner 
of  the  grocery  store  they  frequented; 
Wesley  Clark,  Myrdean's  brother,  and 
Bishop  Keith  Clark,  Myrdean's  uncle.59 


i       Myrdean  wrote  on  the  back  of  this 
photo,  "Sunday,  Funeral  of  Jesse  Birch.  Flower 
girls,  when  bringing  casket  with  body  at  the 
home  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch,  going  to  tab- 
ernacle for  funeral  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho." 

Jess'  viewing  was  held  in  his  parent's 
home  in  St.  Anthony  rather  than  at  the  ranch  to 
save  gas  for  the  bulk  of  the  mourners  during 
wartime.  This  is  one  of  the  best  photos  avail- 
able of  the  Birch  town  home  during  the  time 
they  lived  in  it. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  serv- 
ices, the  funeral  procession  proceeded 
to  the  Wilford  Cemetery  where  the 
casket  was  placed  and  the  grave  was 
dedicated  by  James  T.  Birch,  a  Birch 
cousin  and  former  bishop  of  the 
Wilford  Ward. 

A  dinner  was  then  held  at  the 
home  of  Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean  in  St. 
Anthony  for  family  members. 


Myrtle  Clark's  Tribute  to 
Her  Son-in-Law 

Myrdean's  mother  expressed 
her  feelings  about  Jess  in  her  journal 
following  his  premature  death: 

Jess  had  beautiful  brown  eyes 
and  beautiful,  dark,  wavy  hair  —  a  hand- 
some young  fellow.  Combined  with  a 
heart  of  gold,  we  felt  most  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  a  fine  addition  to  our  family. 

Jess  was  a  very  good  boy  to  our 
notion  and  we  were  all  pleased  with  her 
[Myrdean's]  choice.  He  lived  on  a  farm  2 
to  3  miles  south  of  us  and  came  from  a 
large  family  of  outstanding  people  in  the 
community.  He  was  a  hard  worker  —  too 
much  so  for  his  own  good  —  and  here  he 
was,  in  love  with  a  girl  that  was  beloved 
throughout  the  whole  countryside  for  her 
unselfish  contribution  of  music  for  funerals, 
programs,  church  activities,  etc.  which 
would  occupy  a  lot  of  her  time  for  the 
public.  Jess,  being  somewhat  of  a  retiring 
nature,  he  was  willing  that  she  continue 
to  give  her  time  and  talents  sufficient  for 
both  of  them.  The  soil  and  his  horses 
were  his  congregation.  He  felt  he  must 
share  her  with  others  and  always  saw  to 
it  that  the  car  was  ready  for  her.  All  he 
asked  in  return  for  her  absence  was  that 
she  bring  him  home  marshmallows,  a 
candy  bar,  or  licorice!60 


Changes  on  the  Ranch 


Deanna  Birch  is  Born 


Paul  Lloyd  Bean  is  Born 


Jess'  sudden  death  —  he  had 
been  ill  for  only  10  days  —  created 
profound  changes  for  many  people. 
Someone  needed  to  run  the  farm. 
Ernest  and  his  sons  may  have  helped 
temporarily  but  with  their  own  farm 
to  run,  their  help  was  limited.  At 
some  point  David  hired  a  married 
couple,  Pete  and  Elma  Bartholomew, 
to  move  in  at  the  ranch  and  keep 
operations  going.61 

The  arrival  of  a  new  farm 
manager  required  Myrdean  and  her 
sons  to  vacate  the  ranch  house.  They 
lived  with  her  parents  in  St.  Anthony 
for  a  time,  while  she  worked  as  a 
clerk  at  J.C.  Penneys  in  town.62 


▼     Standing  in  front  of  Ernest  and  Isolene's 
home  located  a  mile  down  the  road  from 
Dave  and  Nancy's  ranch  are  (L-R):  Ernest  (44), 
Gerald  (19),  Fern  (46),  Dean  (13),  and  Nancy 
Birch  (71).    In  center  front  is  Sylvia,  Reed's 
daughter  (4),  2  Nov.  1943. 


On  5  Oct.  1943,  Reed  and 
Eileen  increased  the  number  of  their 
children  to  three  with  the  birth  of 
Deanna  Birch.  She  joined  Tommy  (8) 
and  Sylvia  (4).63 


Millie  gave  birth  to  their 
eighth  child  and  second  boy  at  the 
Rexburg  Hospital  on  30  Nov.  1943. 
Lloyd  wrote:  I'd  given  up  hope  of  ever 
having  another  son.  We  decided  to  name 
him,  Paul  Lloyd.  He  has  brought  a  great 
deal  of  joy  to  us  and  was  made  much  over 
by  his  brother  and  sisters.64 
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Support  for  Myrdean  and 
Her  Sons 

Myrdean  married  Ross 
Fullmer  in  1944  and  moved  away,  but 
she  maintained  her  closeness  with  the 
Birches.    The  bonds  she  formed  with 
the  Birch  family  during  her  brief 
years  with  [ess  remained  strong 
throughout  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Myrdean  and  the  Birches  Kept  in 
tow  h  through  letters,  phone  calls  and 
visits.   Birthdays  were  remembered, 
cards  sent,  gifts  exchanged.65 


Wanda  Bean,  Lloyd  and 
Millie's  daughter,  attended  Rick's 
College  in  nearby  Rexburg,  Idaho 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
war.  She  said  it  grew  lonely 
there  as  the  boys  were  shipped  off  to 
war  by  the  busloads.  Regarding  her 
second  year  at  Ricks,  1943-44,  she 
wrote: 


77ns  year  all 
the  boys  were 
taken  into  the 
armed  services 
except  one.  It  was 
almost  a  girl's 
school.  When  we 
had  dances,  most  of 
which  were  girl's 
choice,  the  boys  from 
all  over  the  valley  were 
asked.  At  least  those 
that  for  some  reason 
xadn  't  had  to  go  to  the 
services  were  asked.  It 
seemed  that  at  times  I  just 
about  missed  going  [to  the 
dances]  but  in  some  way  I'd  get  that 
chance.  Such  as  one  Friday  night  I  was 
packed  and  ready  to  go  home  [to  visit  for 
the  weekend]  when  a  sailor  boy  that 
Miriam  [Wanda's  roommate]  had  been 
writing  to  and  had  kidded  him  about 
going  to  a  dance,  he  showed  up.  She  had 
a  date  so  I  went  with  him  to  the  dance.66 


▼      Ricks  College  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  where 
Wanda  attended  school  following  her  high 
school  graduation  in  St.  Anthony.  The  school 
has  expanded  greatly  and  is  now  known  as 
BYU  Idaho. 
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Stan  Penfold's  Work  Ethic 

In  December  of  1944,  Stan 
Penfold  was  called  as  bishop  of  the 
Hagerman  Ward.  The  heavy  respon- 
sibilities inherent  in  that  position 
were  in  addition  to  his  grinding  work 
schedule.  Stan's  service  station  busi- 
ness was  doing  well  but  only  because 
he  put  in  the  long  hours  required  to 
make  it  succeed  —  7  a.m.  to  10  or  11 
p.m.  were  routine  hours  for  him. 

About  this  time  he  also  pur- 
chased two  school  buses  and  won  the 
contract  to  operate  them  during  the 
school  year.  Stan's  plate  was  full  to 
overflowing.  His  unrelenting  work 
and  service  would  take  its  toll  within 
a  few  years.67 


•*     Stan  purchased  two  buses  in  the  mid- 
19405  and  began  transporting  students. 

i     Bishop  Stan  Penfold  (center)  and  his  two 
counselors,  Jack  Allen  and  Vern  Lott,  ca.  1945. 


Lloyd  and  Millie  Buy  a 
Farm  in  Milo 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  Lloyd 
and  Millie  sold  both  their  Drummond 
dry  farm  and  their  small  farm  on  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Anthony  and  bought  a 
150-acre  farm  in  Milo,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Lloyd's  health  had  been  dete- 
riorating for  years.  He  had  suffered 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  chills,  and 
coughing  spells,  which  the  doctors 
finally  attributed  to 
the  constant  dust  he 
was  subjected  to 
working  on  the  dry 
farm.  It  affected  his 
sinuses.  Lloyd  wrote: 
So  many  times  when  I 
worked  the  soil  the  dust 
would  just  float  up  all 
around  me  until  I  could 
not  see  where  I  was 
going.  I  would  breathe 
it  all  day  and  cough 
dirt  all  night."68 

So  they 
decided  to  start  over 
in  a  new  location 
with  less  dust. 

The  Milo 
farm  had  a  big,  two- 
story  home,  a  good 
barn,  and  other  sturdy 
outbuildings. 

Lloyd  found 


the  soil  there  was  different  than  what 
he  had  worked  with  previously.  It 
was  heavy.  He  wrote:  I  learned  the 
hard  way  how  to  farm  it.  I  plowed  it  in 
the  spring  the  first  year  and  planted  pota- 
toes. Huge  clods  of  dirt  came  up  and  we 
couldn't  break  them  up.  1  learned  that  by 
plowing  in  the  fall,  the  soil  would  be  loose 
and  very  nice  to  work  in  the  spring.  We 
raised  hay,  grain,  and  sugar  beets.69 

The  Beans  lived  in  Milo  for 
three  years. 


▼       Lloyd  and  Millie's  children  not  long 
before  moving  to  Milo,  ca.  1943. 

Back  L-R:  Arlene,  Ralph,  Ruth, 
Karma,  Wanda.  Front:  Linda  and  Karen. 
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Nancy  Begins  Keeping  a 
Diary 

Nancy  kept  a  diary!  A  daily 
account  of  her  activities  from  Jan.  1, 
1944,  to  mid-August  1948  is  recorded 
in  a  small,  black  "Five  Year  Diary", 
which  she  (or  someone  else)  pur- 
chased at  J.C.  Penneys  for  98<r.  (The 
price  tag  is  still  inside.) 

Nancy's  entries  cover  only 
the  bare  facts,  giving  cryptic  descrip- 
tions of  her  activities.  She  rarely 
expresses  opinions  or  emotions.  A 
thorough  reading  gives  meager 
insight  into  her  mind  and  heart  but  a 
great  deal  can  be  learned  about  her 
priorities,  her  acts  of  service,  and  her 
devotion  to  church  and  family.  The 
diary  also  reveals  her  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  and  yearly  routine.  And 
because  she  frequently  mentions 
David's  activities,  we  also  learn  inter- 
esting details  about  him,  too. 

Nancy  began  each  short  entry 
with  a  weather  report  —  important  to 
a  farm  wife.  And  in  her  deceptively 
brief  notations  we  learn  intriguing 
information  about  Birch  family  life  — 


tidbits  like  Nancy  and  David  having 
separate  bedrooms;  three  grandsons 
(Wayne  Hall,  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  and 
Tommy  Reed  Birch)  all  being  baptized 
on  the  same  day  (April  23,  1944); 
Dave's  "grouchiness";  Nancy's 
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delight  with  local  children 
"Halloweening";  Dave  and  Nancy's 
faithfulness  in  getting  out  to  vote 
despite  stormy  weather;  Nancy's 
devotion  to  two  friends,  a  "Mrs. 
Watson"  (in  her  90s)  and  woman 
mentioned  only  as 

I  "Mary  A."  (age 
unknown);  Dave  and 
Fern's  ongoing  friend- 
ship with  former  Idaho 
governor  C.C.  Moore; 
and  Dave's  yearly  trek 
to  the  Eastern  Idaho 
State  Fair  in  Blackfoot. 

We  read  that  Dave 
and  Nancy  unfailingly 
visited  the  Wilford 
Cemetery  each 
Decoration  Day  (now 
called  Memorial  Day) 
on  May  30  each  year  to 
pay  respect  for  dead 
loved  ones. 

And  we  find  through 
Nancy's  notations  that 
Dave's  only  attendance 
at  church  were  when 
General  Authorities 
spoke  at  stake  confer- 
ences. Her  list  of  pre- 
siding Elders  during  the 
5-years  of  her  diary- 
keeping  is  impressive: 
Spencer  W.  Kimball, 
LeGrand  Richards,  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  Matthew 
Cowley,  Mark  E. 
Peterson,  Alma  Sonne, 
Harold  B.  Lee,  Marion 
G.  Romney,  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith,  and 
others. 
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Nancy's  Routines 

Nancy,  in  her  early  70s  as  she 
begins  her  diary,  had  long  ago  estab- 
lished a  comfortable  pattern  for  her 
life.  For  example,  her  Saturday  after- 
noon shopping  was  standard.  She 
had  her  list  made  out  for  the  weekly 
trek  and  she  didn't  return  during  the 
week  unless  there  was  a  dire  neces- 
sity. Her  daily,  weekly  and  seasonal 
routines  were  well  established.  The 
daily  choices  she  made  show  a 
woman  committed  to  church  and 
service,  a  mother  focused  on  staying 
close  to  her  family,  and  a  wife  who 
tolerated  a  sometimes  inconsiderate 
and  "cross"  husband. 


Canning 

Nancy  spent  a  good  share  of 
her  summers  and  early  falls  growing 
and  preserving  food.  By  this  time  in 
her  life,  only  she  and  Dave  were  liv- 
ing at  home  so  she  must  have  been 
helping  to  supply  others  in  the  family 
as  well,  judging  by  the  amount  of 
food  she  canned. 

She  and  Dave  planted  a  big 
garden  at  their  home  in  St.  Anthony 
as  well  as  assisting  with  the  one  they 
had  established  decades  earlier  out  at 
the  ranch.  Because  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley's  cold,  late  spring, 
they  didn't  plant  until  the  end  of  May. 

Earlier  in  May  she  bottled 
meat  and  homemade  soup  and  made 
her  own  soap.  In  July  when  the  cher- 
ries were  on  (at  $3.50 /case)  she  bot- 
tled those  as  well  as  greens,  apricots, 
and  raspberries,  which  she  picked 
from  her  raspberry  patch  at  the  farm. 
She  also  made  strawberry  jam. 

August  and  September  were 
the  peak  canning  months.  Apples, 
beans,  huckleberries  (which  she 
picked  "up  the  canyon"),  pickles, 
cucumbers,  beets,  crab  apples  (picked 
at  the  ranch),  peaches,  corn,  prunes, 
pears,  tomatoes,  and  chokecherries 
demanded  her  attention.  At  the  end 
of  the  canning  season,  in  October,  she 
bottled  grape  juice. 

Nancy  purchased  a  new 
Presto  Pressure  Cooker  during  this 
time  period,  as  well  as  a  new  electric 
range,  items  which  made  canning 
more  efficient. 


Sunday  |    Monday    1    Tuesday    I  Wednesday    Thursday         Friday       Saturday 

Sunday  School 

Fast  Meeting  (lit 

Sunday  of  the 

month) 

Washday 

zoning 

general  housework, 
mowing  lawn,  garden 
&  canning  (summer) 

housework  mornings 

canning,  garden  6 
generaJ  nousework 

shopping 
'uptown'  (smaJI 

purchases. 

groceries,  pay 

bills) 

Relief  Society  in  earn/ 
afternoon 

patchng  4  darning. 
churning  &  ironing 

family  vtiUi 
Sacrament  Meeting 

qu>ltmg  with  others 
Night  R.  Soc   occasionj 

Daughters  of  Pioneen 

Fri.  June  2,  1944.   Cloudy  but  warm,  irent  to 
ranch  in  afternoon,  VOt  finished  putting  in  gUT- 
den  ami  corn,  rained  in  evening  and  all  mtc 


Wed.  April  30,  1947.   Still  a  little  cloudy,  nor 
breeze.    Went  (0    \shton  uith  i'.alene.    Dad 
•.failed  garden.    I  did  MNM  planting.   ' 
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Dave's  Seasonal  Schedule 

Dave  spent  most  days,  when 
he  was  well,  at  the  ranch  and  Nancy 
routinely  noted  his  activities  there. 
He  usually  drove  out  in  the  late 
morning  or  early  afternoon  and 
stayed  the  rest  of  the  day,  often  not 
getting  home  in  time  for  dinner. 
From  her  writings  it's  easy  to  patch 
together  the  seasonal  nature  of  his 
farm  work.  It  went  something  like 
this: 


January 

buy  and  repair 
farm  equipment 

February 

sell  cattle  and  pigs 

March 

prepare  equipment 
for  spring  planting; 
get  pea  contract 

April 

buy  more  stock;  sell 
sheep 

May 

cut  spuds  (plant  pot 

toes);  harrow  (plow); 
shear  sheep;  repair 
fences;  sow  grain  & 
peas 


June 

shear  sheep;  kill 
mutton 

July 

cut  hay 

August 

thresh  peas 

September 

mow  hay;  thresh 
peas;  thresh  wheat; 

October 

dig  potatoes;  paint 
barn  (1945) 

November 

sell  cattle;  slaughter 
pig;  dig  beets  (some 
times  in  the  snow) 

December 


butcher  calf 


Dave,  ever  the  progressive 
farmer,  also  made  a  point  of  attending 
the  Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  in 
Blackfoot  each  September,  where  the 
latest  and  best  methods  in  agriculture 
were  on  display.  The  fair  was  the  best 
forum  in  that  part  of  the  state  for 
farmers  and  stockmen  to  learn  what 
others  were  doing  and  how  they  were 
doing  it.72 
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Dan  Birch's  Birth 

Dan  Edwin  Birch,  son  of 
Reed  and  Eileen  Birch,  was  born  in 
the  Rexburg  hospital  on  Saturday,  Jan. 
13,  1945. 

That  day,  Nancy  wrote  in  her 
diary  [unedited]:  Sleeting  all  day.  Reed 
called  in  morning  Eileen  was  sick,  went 
and  brought  children  home  with  me  Reed 
took  Eileen  to  Hospital,  gave  birth  to  a 
boy.73 


Sylvia's  Near  Suffocation 

Two  weeks  after  Dan's  birth 
an  accident  at  Reed  and  Eileen's  Twin 
Groves  farm  put  Eileen  back  in  bed, 
even  though  she  wasn't  the  one 
injured.  Nancy  recorded  in  her  diary: 

Tues.  Jan.  30, 1945  [as  is]: 
Cold  morning  snowing  Accident  at 
Reeds.  Sylvia  buried  under  straw  Eileen 
dug  her  out  was  not  very  well  over  it 
Went  and  spent  day  with  her."74 

And  the  following  day,  Wed. 
Jan  31,  1945:  Snowed  all  day.  Sylvia 
better.  Eileen  some  better,  but  still  not 
able  to  do  much."75 

Sylvia's  brother,  Tom,  who 
was  ten  at  the  time,  said  when  he 
came  home  from  school  the  day  of  the 
accident,  a  neighbor  woman  met  him 
at  the  door  and  told  him  not  to  bother 
his  mother  or  sister,  that  they  were  in 
bed  and  not  well.  He  said: 


Apparently  the  woman's  son 
and  Sylvia  [6]  had  been  playing  on  our 
big  straw  stack.  The  stack  had  a  ledge  at 
the  top  caused  by  cows  eating  away  below 
and  brushing  against  the  straw,  compact- 
ing it.  Somehow  Sylvia  had  climbed  up 
onto  the  stack  and  when  she  got  to  the 
ledge,  it  collapsed,  trapping  her  under  a 
huge  mountain  of  straw.  1  guess  the  little 
boy  ran  into  the  house  to  tell  my  mother, 
who  came  running  out  and  began  franti- 
cally digging  away  at  the  straw  with  her 
hands  to  get  Sylvia  out.  It  must  have 
been  terrifying  for  both  Sylvia  and  my 
mom  because  by  the  time  Sylvia  was 
rescued,  they  were  both  in  bad  shape. 
Both  went  straight  to  bed.  My  mom  was 
devastated;  it  was  a  serious  accident. 
Sylvia  could  easily  have  suffocated.76 


▼  A  haystack  on  Dave  Birch's  farm,  which 
shows  the  size  of  hay  (or  straw)  stacks  typical 
on  farms  at  that  time. 
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Ernest  and  Isolene  Move 
onto  the  Ranch 

From  Nancy's  diary  we  learn 
▼  Isolene  Birch  sits  on  the  porch  at  the  Tanch  that  Pete  and  Elma  Bartholomew,  the 
with  a  kitten  in  her  lap,  ca.  late  40s.  couple  who  had  rented  the 

ranch  house  for  about  nine 
months  (since  less'  death), 
moved  out  and  headed  to 
Aberdeen,  Texas,'  on 
Saturday,  March  18,  1944. 

The  home  was  vacant  once 

•  « 

again.77 

The  decision  was 
made  to  have  Ernest  and 
Isolene  move  to  the  ranch. 
1  Ernest  began  taking  over 
farm  operations  immediately 
but  he  and  Isolene  didn't 
move  into  the  ranch  house 
until  June  29,  1944.7S 

It  wasn't  long, 
though,  before  troubles  began 
brewing  and,  as  with  Jess 
before  him,  farm  manager 
Ernest  found  himself  chaffing 


fc 


i  • 


i 


i£ 


in  his  relationship  with 
owner  father. 

Nancy  records  on  Oct.  20, 
1944:  "Dad  and  Ernest  having  trouble." 
And  two  days  later,  "Ernest  and 
Isolene  called  in  afternoon,  worried  over 
Dad's  attitude."7* 

Though  the  farming  arrange- 
ment was  a  prickly  one,  Ernest  hung 
in  there  and  kept  things  going.  And 
Dave  continued  to  spend  most  of  his 
days  at  the  ranch  doing  what  he  had 
always  done  —  nurturing  his  farm- 
ranch  along.  Nancy  noted,  though, 
that  he  often  came  home  in  a  poor 
mood,  as  exemplified  in  her  entry  of 
Sat.  April  1, 1944:  "Dad  late  for  dinner 
and  cross.  Grub  didn't  suit  hint."™ 
Other  times  she  simply  wrote,  "Dad 
grouchy.  "sl 

We  learn  from  Nancy  s  diary 
thai  Ernest  rented  the  farm  from  his 
father.  She  wrote  in  her  Dec.  31, 
1945  entry:  "Ernest  settled  rent  with 
Dad." 
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Seth  and  Lois  Build  a  New 
Home  During  Wartime 

From  his  youth,  Seth  Bean 
had  always  wanted  to  design  and 
build  a  home.  As  a  boy  growing  up 
in  Utah  Valley  he  had  admired  many 
of  the  fine  homes  there.  After  mar- 
riage he  enjoyed  dreaming  of  and 
drawing  up  designs  for  a  home.82 
Finally  in  1945,  after  ten  years  of  suc- 
cessfully working  the  soil  on  the 
farm  they  had  been  renting  in  Twin 
Falls,  Seth  and  Lois  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  his  dream  of  building  a 
home  come  true.  Lois  described  how 
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they  worked  together  on  the  project: 

By  now  our  family  was  very 
crowded  in  the  little  house  and  the  chil- 
dren needed  more  privacy  and  so  [Seth 
and]  I  drew  up  the  plans  for  a  new  home 
and  dad  [Seth]  hired  two  good  carpenters 
to  start  work  on  our  new  home.  It  was 
war  time  and  materials  were  scarce  and 
so  dad  had  to  scour  the  whole  Magic 
Valley  to  get  the  material  needed.  We 
even  had  to  put  in  an  old  furnace  in 
order  to  get  the  oil  permission. 
Everything  was  tied  up  to  the  Govt.  Fall 
came  and  finally  we  could  move  in.  How 
excited  the  children  were,  and  I  was  so 
grateful  to  have  this  beautiful  new  home 
and  plenty  of  room  for  all  after  twenty- 


•*■       Seth  and  Lois'  five  children  (Carol, 
Clinton,  Phyllis,  Deon,  and  Glade)  stand  in 
front  of  their  family's  unfinished  home,  1945. 

i       The  Bean  family  home,  designed  by 
Seth  and  Lois. 

In  a  letter  to  Myrdean,  dated 
Sunday,  April  14,  1946,  Lois  wrote:  Wish  you 
could  see  my  lovely  new  home.  1  am  just  thrilled 
with  it  and  enjoy  it  more  every  day.  And  in 
another  letter  a  year  later:  Wish  you  could  see 
my  lovely  home.  Guess  I'll  never  cease  to  be 
thrilled  about  it.85 


five  years  of  marriage.  Friends  held  an 
open  house  for  us  and  gave  us  a  beautiful 
mirror  to  put  above  the  fireplace.83 

Carol  Bean  Bennett,  Lois  and 
Seth's  oldest  child,  said  one  distin- 
guishing feature  of  their  new  home 
was  a  walk-in  freezer.  Seth's  desire 
was  to  have  one  large  enough  to 
hang  a  full  side  of  beef  inside.  The 
carpenters  told  him  he  was  nuts,  but 
he  won  out  and  the  finished  home 
featured  a  walk-in  freezer  in  the 
middle  of  the  house's  main  floor, 
easily  accessible  from  the  kitchen.84 


I  Arlene  Bean  Becomes  a 
Nurse  Cadet 


Birch  granddaughter 
Arlene  Bean  (Lloyd  and  Millie's 
daughter)  trained  to  be  a  nurse 
during  the  war.  A  few  months  into 
the  program  she  signed  up  with  the 
Government  Cadet  Nurse  Corps,  a 
branch  of  the  armed  services,  with 
the  possibility  of  deployment  to  a 
battle  area  at  the  end  of  her  train- 
ing. She  was  in  her  senior  year 
receiving  pediatric  training  in 
Denver,  Colorado  when  the  war 
ended.  As  a  transportation  hub,  the 


city  was  full  of  soldiers  when 
Japan's  surrender  was  announced. 
Arlene  said  Denver  went  crazy! 
People  ran  out  into  the  streets  and 
everyone  began  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing each  other.  The  place  was 
loaded  with  jubilant  soldiers  and 
citizens.86 


Arlene  Bean  in  uniform,  ca.  1945 
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Army  to  Release 
More  Than  Five 
Million  in  Year 

Only  Those  Under  26  to  Be  Drafted, 
Truman  Declares;  As  Many  Men  as  Can 
Be  Brought  Home  to  Be  Given  Releases 
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be  returned    to 
>tiths. 
;■  Japaa 


St.  Anthony  Goes  Wild  With  News  of  _ 
'  Japanese  Surrender 

St.  Anthony  went  wild  when  news  came 
•   over  the  radio  that  the  World  War  II  was  truly 
I  over.  The  streets  were  filled  with  people  rejoicing. 
A  big  bonfire  was  lit  and  stores  closed. 

Nancy's  diary,  Tues,  14  Aug.  1945:  Nice 
day,  clouding  towards  evening.  Dad  got  car  fixed  it 
being  in  need  of  repairs.  1  canned  six  pts.  of  berries,  did 
ironing  and  mowed  lawn.  Whistles  all  blowing 
uptown.  Japs  surrender.*7 

And  two  days  later,  on  Thurs.,  16  Aug.  she 
wrote:  Stores  all  closed  celebrating  second  day  of  Japs 
surrender.98 

I  remont  County  servicemen  began  coming 
home,  more  than  600  of  them,  including  Birch 
grandsons,  Gerald  Birch  and  Clifton  Hall. 

►   At  the  White  House  President  Harry  Truman 
announces  Japan's  surrender,  14  Aug.  1945. 
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Local  Contributions  to  the  War 

From  Fremont  County  1001  men  served  in 
the  armed  forces  during  the  war.  There  were  305 
casualties  among  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  enlis- 
tees, a  sobering  reminder  of  the  price  paid  for 
peace. 

Local  women  served  as  nurses,  WACs, 
WAVEs,  and  marines.  And  area  American  Red 
Cross  women  volunteered  their  service  producing 
35,878  pieces  of  clothing  and  rolling  1,080,600  sur- 
gical dressings. 

The  financial  sacrifice  of  Eastern  Idaho  res- 
idents was  exemplified  by  $9  million  in  war  bonds 
purchased  In  Bonneville  County,  an  amount 
matched  similarly  in  nearby  counties  W 

*      General  Douglas  MacArthur  signs  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  during  formal  surrender  ceremonies  on  the  USS 
Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay,  2  Sept.  114S. 
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David,  the  Prospector.  At  least 
a  wanna-be  prospector.  It 
was  his  pet  diversion  for 
many  years.  And  as  he  grew  older, 
he  spent  more  and  more  time  search- 
ing for  the  mother  lode.  Nancy  made 
numerous  notations  of  Dave's 
prospecting  jaunts  in  her  5-year  diary 
(1944-49).  Lois  said  it  made  a  good 
hobby  but  nothing  came  of  it.1 

Reed  once  described  his 
father's  ore-searching  pastime: 

Dad's  hobby  was  prospecting  or 
looking  for  gold  or  other  minerals.  He 
loved  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  dig 
around.  In  later  years  he  would  bring  the 
rock  down  and  put  it  in  his  forge  or  on  a 
fire  and  try  to  melt  the  minerals  out  of 
the  rocks.  He  would  get  some  kind  of  a 
black  liquid  out  of  them  and  he  would  say 
there's  so  much  oil  in  this  rock  that  1 
can't  get  the  mineral.   Well,  I  used  to 
wonder  what  he  was  talking  about,  but 
now  1  know  they  say  that  shale  rock  is 
full  of  oil.  I  remember  him  talking  about 
one  place  where  he  found  oil  right  on  top 
of  the  ground.  I  wish  I  knew  where  that 
spot  was  now.2 

Keith  Hall,  a  Birch  grandson, 
said  his  grandpa  puttered  around  in 
the  white,  coal  shed  on  the  farm  when 
he  was  trying  to  extract  precious 

i  David  Birch  always  had  an  interest  in 
rocks  and  minerals  and  did  a  little  smelting 
on  the  forge  inside  another  shed  on  the  ranch. 


metal  from  rocks.  He  remembered: 

He'd  go  in  there  and  as  he  got 
older  he  spent  more  and  more  time  in  that 
shop.  That  was  one  place  that  was  off 
limits  to  us  kids  'cause  he  didn  't  like  us 
in  there  where  he  had  his  tools  and  his 
forge.  He  kept  it  locked  most  of  the  time. 
Once  in  a  while  it  was  open  and  we'd  go 
snooping  to  see  what  he  had. 

He'd  go  up  in  the  mountains 
and  pick  up  different  kinds  of  rocks  or  ore 
and  bring  them  down  to  the  shed  and  get 
the  forge  fired  up  and  try  to  melt  it.  He 
was  always  trying  to  get  something  out  of 
the  rocks.  He  never  did  find  anything 
much.  He  just  thought  he  might  "hit" 
something  some  day  —  gold  or  some  spe- 
cial metal  of  some  kind.3 

Grandson  Jesse  Dean  Birch, 
who  lived  on  the  farm  until  he  was  8, 
thinks  the  forge,  which  Dave  used  in 
his  attempts  to  melt  down  precious 
metals,  had  been  used  for  blacksmith 
work  and  equipment  repair  in  his 
grandpa's  younger  days. 

He  said  there  were  lots  of 
small  rocks  of  various  colors  on  the 
shelves  inside  the  coal  shed;  some 
contained  chunks  of  crystals,  or  had 
gold  veins  or  other  interesting  fea- 
tures. He  remembered  his  grandfa- 
ther looking  at  the  rocks  through  his 
pocket  magnifying  glass  to  analyze 
them  more  closely.4 

Vel  another  grandson  R*y 


Hall,  discussed  how  his  grandpa's 
penchant  for  prospecting  was  some- 
times a  source  of  anxiety  for  his 
grandma.  Ray  said  when  he  and  his 
twin  sister,  Rada,  were  in  grade 
school  and  lived  near  their  grandpar- 
ents in  south  St.  Anthony,  they  would 
occasionally  stop  at  Grandma  Birch's 
house  after  school.    On  some  of  those 
days,  when  Dave  had  gone  up  in  the 
mountains,  she'd  get  supper  all  ready 
and  the  table  spread  and  wait  and 
wait.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  she'd 
begin  to  worry. 

Grandma  had  all  this  food  pre- 
pared and  grandpa  wouldn't  come  and 
wouldn't  come  so  she  would  feed  us  his 
food.  Grandma  would  worn/  and  worry 
and  worry.  She'd  finally  get  hold  of  one 
of  the  boys  lErncst  or  Reed  I  and  they'd 
go  find  him.  Sometimes  he  wouldn't 
conic  home  until  12  or  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.   Grandma  had  a  lot  of  anxiety, 
waiting,  and  worrying.   Sometimes  my 
mother  would  go  over  just  to  be  with  her 
and  comfort  her.   One  time  they  found 
him  in  the  creek.    He'd  tried  to  ford  it  but 
the  car  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  he  couldn't  get  out.s 
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David's  Questionable 
Health 

Some  of  Nancy's  anxiety, 
when  Dave  took  off  alone  prospecting 
in  the  mountains,  stemmed  from  his 
not-so-great  health.  He  had  several 
issues  he  was  dealing  with  in  his  70s. 

During  the  years  1944-1948, 
when  Nancy  was  keeping  her  diary, 
she  documented  a  variety  of  ailments, 
which  beset  her  husband.  In  1944  he 
"broke  his  teeth"(Nov.  4)  —  he'd  had 
false  teeth  since  his  early  30s  —  and 
got  new  ones  (Nov.  12). 

In  1945  he  suffered  with 
hemorrhoids,  an  excruciatingly 
painful  condition  he  had  endured 
several  times  before  —  which  became 
so  extreme  that  David  tried  to  check 
himself  into  the  hospital  unsuccess- 
fully (June  6).    Nancy's  entry  the  next 
day  indicates  he  was  at  home.    They 
traveled  to  Idaho  Falls  for  "treatments 
from  Dr.  Warner"  many  times  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Dave  also  had  back  ailments 
due  to  a  fall  towards  the  end  of  1945 
(Nov.  11). 

Two  years  later,  in  1947,  he 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  Idaho 
Falls  Hospital  for  hemorrhoid  sur- 
gery, staying  there  from  June  6-15. 
Nancy  and  their  children  took  turns 
visiting  Dave  while  hospitalized  and 
each  helped  care  for  his  needs  after  he 
was  released.6  For  many  months  fol- 
lowing this  excruciating  episode, 
Nancy  makes  frequent  notes  in  her 
diary  of  trips  uptown  to  purchase 
new  underclothes  for  her  husband. 
Dave's  condition  must  have  been 
humiliating  for  him  and  presented 
unpleasant  tasks  for  Nancy  as  she 
helped  him  with  his  personal  care.7 

On  19  May  1947,  Dave  had 
another  fall  and  hurt  his  shoulder. 
For  months  afterwards  and  even  into 
1948,  Nancy  occasionally  wrote  "Dad 
had  bad  spell  with  his  arm"  or  "Dad 
has  trouble  with  his  arm."    He  also 
suffered  from  the  flu  and  unspecified 
ailments  which  prompted  entries 
such  as  "Dad  not  doing  well"  or  " 
Dad  in  bed  all  day"  or  "Dad  sick."9 

David  Birch's  aging  body  was 
losing  steam  but  like  the  "Energizer 
Bunny",  he  kept  on  going  and  going 


and  going.  Well  or  not,  his  will 
seemed  irrepressible  and  his  spirit 
indomitable.  Unfortunately,  his  phys- 
ical ailments  heightened  his  "grouchi- 
ness"  (Nancy's  expression).  He  was  a 
difficult  man  to  live  with. 


Nancy's  Physical 
Condition 

Nancy,  too,  battled  the  effects 
of  aging.    During  her  5-year  diary 
span,  when  she  was  between  the  ages 
of  72  and  77,  she  contracted  a  few 
colds  and  developed  a  bad  case  of  the 
flu,  which  she  caught  from  Reed  and 
Eileen's  children,  who  were  sick  (Dec. 
1945).  But  as  she  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Myrdean  on  17  Apr.  1946,  her  main 
ailment  was  a  "varicose  ulcer  on  my 
leg  and  bladder  trouble".  The  leg 
ulcer  became  so  severe  that  she 
missed  church  for  two  months  in  the 


spring  of  1946  because  of  the  painful 
condition.  Thereafter  she  consulted  a 
doctor  in  Ashton  several  times  and 
mail-ordered  "elastic  hose"  from  Lane 
Bryant  (20  Jan.  1948)  or  purchased 
support  hose  during  her  Saturday 
shopping  trips  uptown  to  help  allevi- 
ate the  soreness  in  her  leg. 


Ann  Penfold's  Birth 

In  a  letter  written  to  Myrdean 
30  June  1946,  Nancy  wrote,  "Am 
expecting  to  hear  any  day  of  Eva's  sick- 
ness, she  is  expecting  any  time  now. "  9 

Eva's  sickness  occurred  on 
Sunday,  7  July  1946,  when  she  and 
Stan  welcomed  their  fourth  and  last 
child,  a  baby  girl,  into  their  family10 
Ann  Penfold  joined  her  brothers 
Neale  (15),  Garn  (11),  and  Doyle  (5). 
She  was  born  in  the  Twin  Falls 
Hospital. 

Nancy  received  word  of  her 
granddaughter's  birth  in  a  round- 
about way.  She  noted  in 
her  diary  on  9  July  1946, 
"Nice  day,  received  letter 
from  Lois  stating  Eva  had 
a  9  lb.  11  oz.  baby  girl. "" 

Even  though  the 
Birches  owned  a  tele- 
phone, they  and  most 
people  they  knew  still 
considered  letter-writing 
as  the  practical  form  of 
communication. 
Telephone  use  was  infre- 
quent. 

Two  years  later,  when 
Nancy's  first  great 
granddaughter,  Twila 
Davis,  was  born  in  a 
hospital  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Birch 
home,  Nancy  was  again 
slow  to  get  the  word. 
Her  Thursday,  Mar.  4, 
1948  entry  reads:  "Zero 
morning  sunny  day.  See 
from  papers  Thelma  has  a 
baby  girl  born  the  second.  "n 


i       Eva  Birch  Penfold  and 
her  daughter,  Ann,  1946. 
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The  Idaho  Falls  Temple 

In  1945,  Nancy  and  her  chil- 
dren and  other  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  in  Idaho  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed the  opening  of  the  Church's 
tenth  temple,  conveniently  located  in 
nearby  Idaho  Falls. 

Stan  and  Eva  traveled  from 
Hagerman  to  visit  the  Birches  from 
July  28  through  Aug.  2  and  while 
there  went  to  the  open  house  for  the 
newly  built  temple.  Nancy  wrote  in 
her  diary  on  Thursday,  Aug.  2,  "We  all 
went  to  Idaho  Falls.  Went  through  the 
temple  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  rodeo 
at  nite.  Rode  home  with  Jick  &  Ruby. " 
(Instead  of  driving  back  to  St. 
Anthony,  the  Penfolds  drove  from 
Idaho  Falls  back  to  their  home  in 
Hagerman.)13 

Nancy,  Ruby  and  Jick  and 
"girls"  were  also  present  when 
President  George  Albert  Smith  dedi- 
cated the  newly  built  temple  on 
Monday,  24  Sept  1945.14  Nancy  pur- 
chased temple  clothes  the  following 
March  and  began  sporadically 
attending  temple  sessions,  usually  in 
company  with  Jick  and  Ruby.15 
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A  photograph  of  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  taken  by  someone  in 
Nancy  Birch's  group  on  the  day  of  the  temple's  dedication,  Sept.  24, 
1945. 
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i       Six  of  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall's  eight  living  children.  Standing  in 
back,  left  to  right:  Rada  (16),  Keith  (20),  and  Ray  (16).   Front  left  to 
right:  Wayne  (9),  Ruth  (1)  and  Nola  (24),  1942. 

Rada,  lr>  .it  the  time  of  this  photo,  attended  the  dedication 

of  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple  with  her  parents,  her  Grandmother  Kirch, 

and  a  fnerui,  [ear  l  tavenporl    in  ,i  2006  interview  the  recalled:  / 

remember  the  dedication  becaust  NffMDIU  OHM  Mil  lot  the  templel  and 

invited  Jean  end  /  to  til  in  two  empty  teats  tiny  had  in  the  Celestial  Kivm. 

where  they  do  the  dedicatory  prayer. lh 

Keith,  20  in  this  photo,  was  the  tirst  Birch  grandchild  to  be 
called  on  ■  miaaion    I  le  left  tor  tin-  Southern  St.ite^  Mission  on 

Saturday,  i  M.i\    1946\  wlln  Ml  extr.i  $1(1  In  Ins  pocket  trom  Ins 

Grandpa  Birch  Keith  had  bo  return  trom  his  miaaion  early,  howevei 
foi  hernia  surgery  the  following  Decembei  ' 
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Staying  Connected  with 
Family 

Nancy's  diary,  letters,  and 
verbal  and  written  accounts  from  oth- 
ers provide  ample  testament  of  the 
importance  of  "family"  in  Dave  and 
Nancy's  lives.  Keeping  in  touch  and 
staying  connected  with  each  other 
was  a  high  priority. 

Hinted  at  and  briefly  men- 
tioned in  skimpy,  extant  evidence 
during  their  earlier  years  but  well 
documented  in  their  full  maturity, 
many  forms  of  communication 
among  family  members  bear  witness 
of  their  love  and  respect  for  each 
other. 

During  Nancy's  diary  years 
('44-'48)  she  recorded  several  long  car 


trips  to  visit  children  with  short  stops 
to  see  other  relatives,  too.  During 
October  in  two  succeeding  years,  1945 
and  1946,  Dave  and  Nancy  spent  ten 
days  journeying  to  see  Lois  and  Seth 
in  Twin  Falls,  Stan  and  Eva  in 
Hagerman,  and  Fern  in  Boise.18 

And  whenever  Fern  came  to 
St.  Anthony  for  an  extended  visit, 
they  always  made  lengthy  calls  to 
family  members  on  their  farms  close 
by:  Reed  and  Eileen  northwest  of  St. 
Anthony,  Ernest  and  Isolene  at  the 
ranch,  Jick  and  Ruby  in  Twin  Groves, 
and  Lloyd  and  Millie  in  Milo,  east  of 
Idaho  Falls.19 

Big  dinners  were  always  a 
part  of  the  mix.  Nancy  and  her 
daughters  were  known  for  their  cook- 
ing; their  food  was  a  delicious  bond- 
ing agent  for  strong  family  ties.20 


Nancy  and  Dave  enjoyed 
shopping  with  Fern,  often  in  Rexburg 
when  she  visited  them,  or  in  Boise 
when  they  visited  her.  On  one  trip  all 
three  of  them  bought  coats,  the 
women  bought  books,  and  Nancy 
bought  a  presto  cooker,  a  churn,  bed- 
spread, a  dress,  and  bowls  (10-22  Oct. 
1946).2! 


▼     Dave  and  Nancy  and  five  of  their  living 
children,  ca.  1945. 

Left  to  right:  Nancy,  Eva,  David, 
Ruby,  Ernest,  Reed,  Millie,  and  Isolene 
(Ernesf s  wife).  (Fern  and  Lois  are  missing 
from  the  photo.) 

Photo  courtesy  Delores  Jones  Birch 
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*•     "Mother  Birch",  as  Myrdean  called 
Nancy,  kept  in  touch  with  her  former  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  two  grandsons,  Jesse  Dean  and 
David  Gail,  by  mail.  Letter  dated  17  Apr.  1946. 

Myrdean,  now  remarried,  lived  in  the 
Big  Lost  River  Valley  on  a  farm  near 
Darlington,  Idaho.  In  their  letters  Nancy  and 
Myrdean  chatted  about  weather,  crops,  family 
members,  and  events  of  mutual  interest. 
Nancy  sent  the  boys  $5  bills  for  their  birthdays. 

Whenever  Myrdean  traveled  to  St. 
Anthony  to  see  her  own  parents,  she  always 
made  a  point  of  visiting  Dave  and  Nancy,  too.22 

("Uncle  John  Sargant"  —  correctly 
spelled  Sargeant  —  mentioned  in  Nancy's  letter 
above  was  David's  twin  sister's  husband.  He 
was  78  years  old  when  he  died.  Elizabeth, 
David's  twin,  died  in  1932,  fourteen  years 
before  her  husband;  she  was  65.  See  photo  of 
the  Sargeants  on  page  225.) 


►      Fern  standing  next  to  her  home  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  1944. 

Although  all  of  Dave  and  Nancy's 
children  were  kind  and  attentive  to  their  par- 
ents, Fem  was  especially  considerate.  She 
wrote  regularly,  always  remembered  birthdays 
and  anniversaries  with  cards,  candy,  and  small 
gifts,  and  never  forgot  Mother's  Day  or 
Father's  Day  She  didn't  have  a  lot  of  extra 
money  but  if  she  saw  something  she  knew 
would  please  her  parents,  she  bought  it  for 
them.  It  was  Fern  who  coordinated  most  ot  the 
planning  for  her  parent's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  laboriously  writing  letters  to  all  of 
her  siblings  to  get  their  input  and  plan  tin- 
affair  in  a  committee  by-mail 

l  em  was  especially  attentive  to  net 
father,  David.  The  two  oi  them  seemed  to  have 

.i  special  relationship,  different  trom  the  others 

l  ois  s.ml  I  em  was  her  father's   [vt 
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Lloyd  and  Millie  Buy  a 
Farm  in  Jameston 

In  1947  Lloyd  and  Millie  sold 
their  farm  in  Milo,  northeast  of  Idaho 
Falls,  and  purchased  a  110  acre  farm 
in  Jameston,  10  miles  northeast  of 
Shelley,  Idaho.24 

Before  moving  they  remod- 
eled and  expanded  the  home  on  their 
new  farm. 

Lloyd  wrote:  This  proved  to  be 
a  good  farm.  We  raised  hay,  grain  and 
potatoes.  We  raised  sugar  beets  one  year. 
Ralph  did  all  the  hoeing  and  thinning  [of 
the  sugar  beets]  and  decided  he  didn't 
want  to  raise  any  more  of  them.25 

Potatoes  became  one  of  the 
Bean's  biggest  cash  crops.  For  the 
first  two  years  they  harvested  and 
picked  them  by  hand,  then  Lloyd 
bought  a  row  combine,  which  hooked 
behind  the  digger.  It  required  a  person 
to  sit  on  a  bench  over  the  combine 
and  pull  the  vines  off  the  potatoes  as 


it  progressed.  The  potatoes  were 
then  sacked  on  the  end  of  the 
combine  and  set  off  in  a  row.  A 
man  with  a  wagon  and  team  of 
horses  then  came  along  and  set 
the  sacks  up  on  the  wagon,  buck- 
ing them  by  hand.  Eventually 
Lloyd  purchased  a  Hallway 
Combine,  which  loaded  the  sacks 
of  potatoes  directly  onto  a  truck, 
saving  a  lot  of  the  back  work  and 
hard  labor.26 

Lloyd  also  reverted  to 
the  profession  of  his  youth;  he 
became  a  sheep  rancher.  He 
bought  several  hundred  head  of  ewes 
and  began  the  yearly  cycle  of  lambing 
in  the  spring,  herding  them  by  foot  30 
miles  away  to  range  land  for  summer 
pasture,  selling  the  fat  lambs  in  the 
summer,  then  bringing  the  ewes  back 
again  in  the  fall. 

The  children  assisted  in  every 
aspect  of  the  farm  labor  including 
milking  fifteen  cows,  and  helping 
with  the  hay  harvest.27 


*.     Lloyd  and  Millie's  Jameston  farm. 

The  second  summer  the  Beans  lived 
on  the  farm  the  children  and  three  sons-in-law 
helped  build  the  long  potato  cellar  pictured  at 
the  top  of  the  photo  behind  the  bam.  Potatoes 
became  one  of  Lloyd's  biggest  cash  crops.28 

a    Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean,  ca.  1955. 

Lloyd  was  called  as  Bishop  of  the 
Jamestown  Ward  in  1951.  He  served  in  that 
position  for  four  and  a  half  years.29 
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Nancy's  Spring  Cleaning 

One  of  Nancy's  life  patterns, 
revealed  in  her  five-year  diary  (1944- 
1948),  was  her  penchant  for  a  yearly 
deep-cleaning  and  refurbishing  of  her 
home.  Her  grandchildren  testify  of 
her  good  housekeeping  skills  and  her 
diary  shows  having  a  clean,  orderly 
home  was  serious  business  for 
Nancy.30 

Each  spring,  usually  in 
March,  Nancy,  with  assistance  from 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  tack- 
led huge  housecleaning-remodeling 
projects,  which  took  from  a  week  to  a 
month  to  complete.  The  five,  yearly, 
spring  cleaning  enterprises  recorded 
in  her  diary  went  thus: 

1944:  Lloyd,  Millie,  Jick  and 
Ruby  helped  deep  clean  the  house, 
calcimine  [whitewash]  the  bedroom, 
and  clean  "Dad's  bedroom".  Reed 
helped  Nancy  move  furniture  back.31 

1945:  Reed  calsimined  the 
ceilings  clear  through  the  house  and 
Nancy  painted  her  bedroom,  the 
kitchen,  and  front  room  with  assis- 
tance from  Lloyd  and  Millie's  family. 
She  installed  new  window  shades 
and  wall-papered  five  rooms,  includ- 
ing the  store  room.  The  kitchen  cup- 


boards were  also  purged  and  cleaned.32 
1946:  Millie  and  several  of  her 
children  deep-cleaned  the  kitchen 
and  front  room  and  calsomined  the 
ceilings.33 

1947:  With  contracted  labor, 
Dave  and  Nancy  enclosed  their  front 
porch,  adding  six  sunny  windows 
along  the  front.  After  construction, 
they  painted  the  new  room,  laid 
linoleum,  and  installed  an  electric 
heater.  Millie  and  her  girls  also 
cleaned  walls  and  ceilings  throughout 
the  house.  A  few  months  earlier  Dave 
had  installed  a  new  gas  furnace  in  the 
home,  a  huge  improvement  over  the 
old,  coal-burning  one,  which  pro- 
duced a  layer  of  sooty  film  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  each  winter  (neces- 
sitating the  yearly,  spring  purge).34 
1948:  Fern,  Ruth  Bean,  and 
Stan  and  Eva  cleaned  and  painted 
throughout  the  house  and  put 
"celetex"  on  the  ceiling  of  Dave's 
room.  Stan  also  built  shelves  in 
Nancy's  cellar.35 


▼      Nancy,  in  her  70s,  stands  in  front  of  her 
newly  remodeled  front  porch,  ca.  early  1950s. 
Dave  and  Nancy  each  had  a  personal 
rocker  in  this  sunroom.  The  home  still  stands 
at  153  West  6th  South  in  St.  Anthony. 


•*■       Top.  A  photo  of  the  town  home  in  1943, 
showing  the  way  the  porch  looked  before 
being  enclosed  four  years  later. 

This  photo  was  taken  on  June  23, 
1943,  the  day  of  Jesse's  funeral. 

■»     Middle.  Ernest's  son,  Gerald  Birch, 
stands  in  front  of  his  grandparent's  home  in 
St.  Anthony,  a  photo  showing  the  enclosed 
porch,  1984. 
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David  and  Nancy  Birch  pose  during  a  family 
gathering  at  Lloyd  and  Millies,  ca.  1951. 

Though  this  photo  was  taken  four 
years  following  Dave's  80th  birthday  celebra- 
tion on  10  Aug.  1947,  it  shows  the  same  group 
present  on  both  occasions.  Lois  was  absent  at 
both  the  1947  and  1951  gatherings. 

Seated:  David  and  Nancy  Birch. 

Standing  left  to  right:  Ernest  Birch, 
Millie  Birch  Bean,  Fern  Birch,  Ruby  Birch  Hall, 
Eva  Birch  Tenfold,  and  Reed  Birch. 
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David's  80th  Birthday 

Perhaps  sensing  the  limited 
time  remaining  for  their  aging  par- 
ents, the  Birch  children  made  pointed 
efforts  to  gather  for  special  occasions. 
David's  80th  birthday  was  one.  The 
family  assembled  on  Sunday,  10  Aug. 
1947,  two  days  before  his  official 
birthday  on  Aug.  12.  Gathering  at 
Lloyd  and  Millie's  place  near  Shelley 
also  gave  the  family  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Bean's  new  farm. 

Nancy's  diary  entry  for  the 
day  of  the  get-together  reads:  Raining 
in  morning.  All  the  children  met  at 
Millie's  in  remembrance  of  Dad's  eightieth 
Birthday.  Visited  Park  on  way  home.37 

Over  the  next  few  days,  while 
Fern  was  with  them,  Dave  and  Nancy 
spent  a  day  in  Yellowstone  Park  at 
Old  Faithful  with  Reed  and  his  family, 
had  dinner  at  Ruby's  in  Twin  Groves, 
and  attended  a  Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers  outing  "over  on  island", 
which  included  the  men  and  a  big 
dinner.38 


Cousins  at  a  Birch  Family 
Gathering  in  1951: 

1.  Linda  Bean  (Millie) 

2.  Tommy  Reed  Birch  (Reed) 

3.  Sylvia  Birch  (Reed) 

4.  Karen  Bean  (Millie) 

5.  Ruth  Hall  (Ruby) 

6.  Wanda  Bean  Miller  (Millie) 

7.  DeAnna  Birch  (Reed) 

8.  Nola  Hall  (Ruby) 

9.  Paul  Bean  (Millie) 

10.  Doyle  Penfold  (Eva) 

11.  Jesse  Dean  Birch  (Jesse) 

12.  David  Gail  Birch  (Jesse) 

13.  Wayne  Hall  (Ruby) 

14.  Dan  Birch  (Reed) 

15.  Ann  Penfold  (Eva) 

16.  Merlyn  Miller  (Wanda  Miller) 

great  granddaughter 

17.  Lawan  Miller  (Wanda  Miller) 

great  granddaughter 


The  Halls  Move  to  Ogden, 
Utah 

Jick  Hall's  primary  source  of 
income  as  a  carpenter  necessitated 
going  where  the  jobs  were.  For  three 
months  in  early  1947  he  worked  in 
Pocatello  building  the  wooden 
interiors  of  railroad 
cars.39 

Older  now 
and  with  their  chil- 
dren mostly  grown, 
the  family  made  one 
final  move.  Ruby 
wrote: 

We  moved  to 
Ogden  I  Utah]  in 
December,  1947.   We 
loved  the  farm  [in  Twin 
Groves]  very  much  but 
thought  there  would  be 
better  possibilities  for 
the  children  in  ti  bigger 

center.40 


▼     Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  are  pictured  in  the 
rear  of  their  Ogden,  Utah,  home  located  on 
Harrisville  Road  on  the  north  end  of  the  city, 
ca.  early  1950s. 

Jick  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1958; 
Ruby  stayed  until  she  developed  dementia  and 
moved  to  her  daughter  Thelma's  home  in 
Logan,  in  1974.  She  died  in  1980.41 
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Dave  Has  a  Stroke 

Dave  suffered  a  stroke  on  10 
Aug.  1948,  two  days  before  his  81st 
birthday.42  At  first  the  family  thought 
he  would  die.  Tom  Birch,  Reed's  son, 
remembered: 

Wlien  Grandpa  David  Birch  had 
his  first  stroke,  we  thought  that  he  was 
going  to  die  every  night.  I  don 't  believe 
Grandpa  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed.  This 
went  on  for  about  six  months  or  so.  In 
the  evenings  Dad  [Reed]  would  go  in  to 
see  Grandma  and  Grandpa  and  stay  all 
night  to  help  Grandma  with  Grandpa.  I 
saw  Grandpa  one  evening  in  bed  during 
this  episode.  He  was  skin  and  bones, 
looked  like  a  skeleton.  I  never  heard  my 
dad  complain  about  taking  care  of  grandpa. 
Grandpa  eventually  recovered,  although 
not  completely.  He  could  walk  arid  talk 
and  lived  for  some  more  years.43 

Even  though  Dave  experi- 
enced a  partial  recovery  from  his 
stroke,  he  suffered  long-lasting 
effects.  Lois  wrote:  At  eighty  he  had  a 
series  of  strokes  which  left  him  a  bed 
patient  about  six  months  and  without 
a  mind  for  the  next  seven 
years  —  a 


hard  time  for  Mother,  even  though  her 
family  rallied  to  help  her  with  his  care.44 

David's  stroke  caused  (or 
accelerated)  dementia  characterized 
by  disorientation,  poor  judgment, 
lack  of  concern  for  personal  safety, 
rapid  and  extreme  mood  swings,  neg- 
lect for  personal  hygiene,  confusion, 
forgetfulness,  depression,  and  apathy. 
His  behavior  was  difficult  and  some- 
times bizarre.    We  get  a  sense  of  the 
resulting  stresses  from  accounts  given 
by  other  family  members. 

Thelma  Hall  Davis:  [Grandpa] 
became  a  real  care  because  he  didn't  know 
who  he  was  or  where  he  was  but  he  was 
mobile  and  able  to  get  around.  Grandma 
had  to  have  him  watched  night  and  day 
and  cared  for.  She  had  a  big,  high  fence 
built  around  their  house  in  St.  Anthony 
so  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  out  and  wan- 
der away.  This  went  on  for  a  year  or  two. 
My  mother  [Ruby]  came  from  Ogden  to 
St.  Anthony  to  help  out  a  time  or  two.  It 
was  really,  really  hard;  he  was  - 

so  demanding, 
totally  irra- 


tional and  totally  irresponsible.  He  was 
crotchety  and  strong-minded.45 

During  the  early  years  of 
Dave's  dementia  he  sometimes 
climbed  over  the  low,  wire  fence  they 
originally  had  surrounding  their  yard. 
Then  he'd  go  wandering.  Once  he 
left  and  was  found  walking  down  the 
highway  by  a  passing  motorist,  who 
suspected  something  was  amiss. 
When  asked  where  he  was  going,  he 
said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hoytsville, 
Utah  (his  childhood  home).  The  driver 
realized  Dave's  mental  capacities 
were  poor.  He  was  able  to  find  help, 
notify  the  family,  and  return  him 
home.  It  was  this  incident  that 
prompted  the  installation  of  the  taller, 
sturdier  fence.46 

Ann  Penfold  Baker  is  one  of 
David  and  Nancy's  youngest  grand- 
children. Her  only  memories  of  her 


Nancy's  Five-year 
■  opened  to  the  page  recording 
I  stroke,  10  Aug.  1948. 

During  the  five  years  Nancy  kept  her 
diary,  she  faithfully  made  daily  entries  with 


exceptions.  However,  on  10  Aug. 
1948,  her  diligent  daily  journaling  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.    (Only  six  scattered,  sporadic 
entries  followed).  On  that  day  her  diary  reads: 
Nice  day  Dad  sick  Had  a  stroke. 

The  intensity  of  her  existence  from 
that  day  forward  apparently  eliminated  her 
desire  to  chronicle  her  life. 
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grandfather  are  of  his  dementia  years. 
She  said:  /  remember  grandma  feeding 
grandpa,  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  chair. 
.  .  .  I  can  remember  in  the  bedroom,  the 
one  he  slept  in,  there  was  never  a  window 
curtain  —  nothing  in  that  room,  except 
for  the  bedding  because  he  ripped  every- 
thing to  pieces.  He  would  tear  and  rip 
everything.  Even  the  bedding  he  would 
tear  up  sometimes.  He  would  not  leave 
things  alone,  so  that  room  had  nothing  in 
it.  His  mental  capacities  were  gone.  .  .  . 
He  didn't  know  the  difference  between  the 
tub  and  the  toilet .  .  .  This  was  after  his 
stroke.  His  mind  just  wasn't  there.47 

Stan  Penfold  worried  about 
Dave's  poor  judgment  once  when  his 
father-in-law  insisted  on  climbing  up 
onto  the  roof  after  a  heavy  snow 
storm.  Melting  snow  and  subsequent 
freezing  caused  ice  to  build  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  porch  roof  and  Dave 
insisted  on  chipping  and  shoveling  it 
away,  a  dangerous  job  for  a  young, 
well  man  but  a  foolhardy,  potentially 
disastrous  job  for  an  eighty-some- 
thing man  with  dementia.  Stan  said 
all  he  could  do  was  anxiously  watch 
Dave  and  keep  telling  him  to  be  care- 
ful. All  turned  out  well,  but  the  inci- 
dent was  harrowing  for  Stan.48 

Leona  Gam  McQueen,  the 
daughter  of  Nancy's  brother, 
Edmund,  visited  her  Uncle  David  and 
Aunt  Nancy  during  this  time  period. 
She  said  as  Dave  regained  his  mobili- 
ty he  resumed  his  smelting  hobby  .  .  . 
with  a  twist.  Instead  of  smelting  ore 
he  had  dug  out  of  nearby  mountains, 
he  would  take  a  pan  filled  with  water, 
then  load  it  with  pins,  bolts,  rocks, 
silver  dollars  and  other  metal  objects 
and  heat  it  on  the  stove.  It  was  his 
childlike  attempt  to  melt  down  and 
find  precious  metals.49 

Dave  would  also  take  tin  cans 
out  in  the  shed  behind  his  St. 
Anthony  home  and  try  to  smelter 
them  down  into  "silver"  (he  thought) 
with  his  oxy-acetylene  torch.  Dean 
Birch,  Ernest's  son,  said  Dave  caught 
the  shed  on  fire  once  while  doing  this 
and  the  fire  department  was  called  to 
put  the  fire  out.50 

As  Dave  and  Nancy's  chil- 
dren watched  their  father  suffer  with 
dementia  and  their  mother  shoulder 
his  ceaseless  caregiving,  they 
expressed  dread  at  the  thought  of 
the  same  thing  happening  to  them- 
selves.   Unfortunately,  several  of 
the  children  spent  their  final  years  in 


the  same  state. 
Ruby,  Fern,  and  Eva 
each  experienced 
deep,  unwanted 
changes  in  their 
personalities  and 
mental  capacities 
in  their  waning 
years. 

However,  as  in 
Dave's  case, 
their  caregivers 
experienced 
periods  of  pro- 
found growth 
through  self- 
less service. 
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►    This  1949 
newspaper 
article,  which 
overstates 
David's 
recovery  fo 
lowing  his 
stroke,  was 
found 
among 
family 
papers. 
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Rewards  of  Service 

Ruby  Birch  Hall,  w 
sometimes  traveled  from 
Ogden  to  help  care  for  her 
father,  said  many  times,  "I  hope 
I  never  become  like  my  dad," 
But,  sadly,  in  some  ways  she  did. 
She  died  in  1980  at  age  86  after 
ten  years  of  progressive  dementia. 
She  went  from  being  a  forgetful, 
confused  woman  with  funny  habits 
[uietly  losing  touch  with  her  sur- 

irlinrrc  frr»  kaViinlfTio  \A'ifn   imatri. 


contused  woman  with  tunny  habits 
to  quietly  losing  touch  with  her  sur- 
roundings to  babbling  with  imagi- 
nary friends  and  finally  retrogressed 
"  in(ancy,  ceasing  speech  altogether, 
g  endlessly,  and  forgetting  the 


to  infancy,  ceasing  speech  a 
dozing  endlessly,  and  forgel 
physical  needs  of  her  body. 


dozine  endlessly,  and  forgetting  the 
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her  teelmgs  at  the  moment  ot  her 
grandmother's  death: 

.  .  .  and  then  Ruby  B.  Hall  qui- 
etly passed  on  into  the  arm*  of  her  lm>- 
batid,  who  wa>  surely  waiting  there  for 
his  beloved  wife.   And  my  testimony 
tripled  that  day,  a>  I  laid  my  hand  on  my 
Grandma's  heart,  because  l  felt  my  own 

heart  lift  with  joy  a>  Grandma's  spirit 
was  released  from  its  painful  prison,  and  1 
distinctly  felt  her  presence  hesitate,  and  I 
felt  her  gratitude  and  love  for  me  come 
surging  back  through  the  veil  of  death 
into  my  spirit. 

My  testimony  of  families  and 
eternal  life  was  sealed  that  day,  as 

Grandma  passed  from  tins  life  into  the  life 

hereafter]  as  she  lingered  long  enough  to 

touch  my  spirit  and  say,    thank  you 
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Father's  Day  1951 

It  is  believed  the  photos  on 
this  page  were  taken  on  a  June 
Sunday,  a  Father's  Day,  probably  in 
1951.  At  the  invitation  of  Myrdean 
Birch  Fullmer,  the  Birch  family  was 
invited  to  her  new  home  in  the  Big 
Lost  River  Valley  near  Darlington, 
Idaho. 

Not  only  did  inviting  the 
Birches  to  the  ranch  give  Myrdean  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  the  family  she 
had  grown  to  love  during  her  mar- 
riage to  Jess  Birch,  but  she  could  also 
acquaint  them  with  her  new  home 
and  husband.  The  gathering  also 
gave  her  two  sons,  Jesse  Dean  and 
David  Gail,  the  chance  to  spend  time 
with  many  of  their  Birch  cousins  and 
Myrdean  a  chance  to  visit  with  Reed's 
wife,  Eileen,  who  had  been  her  close 
friend  since  high  school.52 

Dave,  in  one  of  his  rare  trips 
away  from  home,  probably  enjoyed 
the  drive  through  new  farm  and  cattle 
country. 


■»■     On  the  porch  of  the  Fullmer  ranch  home 
is:  Ross  Fullmer  (Myrdean's  husband),  David 
Birch  with  his  arm  around  granddaughter 
Ann  Penfold,  Fern  Birch  (barely  visible)  and 
Nancy  Birch. 


a      Birch  kin  on  the  porch  arid  steps  of  Ross 
and  Myrdean  Fullmer's  home  near 
Darlington,  Idaho,  ca  June  1951. 

Standing  left  to  right:  Fern  Birch, 
Ross  Fullmer  (Myrdean's  husband),  Carol  Bean 
(Lois),  and  Lois  Birch  Bean. 

Seated  on  steps,  left  to  right:  Dan 
Birch  (Reed),  David  Gail  Birch  in  white  hat 
(Jesse),  Tommy  Birch  (Reed)  holding  the  comic 
book,  an  unidentified  cousin  seated  behind 
Tommy  (either  Gam  Penfold  or  Clinton  Bean), 
Jesse  Dean  Birch  (with  rounded  white  hat 
(Jesse),  and  Doyle  Penfold  (Eva),  whose  face  is 
obscured  behind  Jesse  Dean's  hat. 

In  commenting  on  this  photo,  Jesse 
Dean  Birch  said:  Tom  had  a  G.I.Joe  book  written  by 
Bill  Midden.  It  urns  full  of  cartoons  about  G.I.s 
during  World  War  II.  It  sure  was  funny.53 
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Nancy  and  Amanda 

Nancy's  younger  sister, 
Amanda  Garn,  and  her  husband 
Frank  Meadows,  who  lived  in 
American  Falls,  Idaho,  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on 
October  14,  1951.  It's  possible  Nancy 
attended  that  celebration.  They 
stayed  close  throughout  their  lives 
visiting  back  and  forth  as  time  and 
circumstances  permitted.54 


■*    Nancy  Eldredge  Cam  Birch  (left  —  b.  24  April 
1871)  and  her  younger  sister,  Amanda  Matilda 
Garn  Meadows  (right  —  b.  30  Mar.  1873),  ca.  1891. 

►      Nancy  (left)  and  her  older  sister,  Flavilla 
Catherine  Garn  Wright  (right  —  b.  29  April  1869). 
Photo  ca.  late  1930s. 


Dean  Shumway  Birch 


Clinton  LaVel  Davis 


Korean  War 

Birch  grandson  Dean  Birch 
and  great  grandson  LaVel  Davis 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Korean  War  in  the  1950s. 

Dean,  son  of  Ernest  and 
Isolene  Birch,  served  in  the  Navy  as  a 
teletype  operator.  He  received  his 
basic  training  in  Bakersfield, 
California,  spent  time  aboard  a  ship, 
then  received  an  early  release  to  help 
his  father  back  home.55 

Great  grandson  LaVel  Da>  iv 
son  of  Versa 1  and  Thelma  Hall  Davis, 
joined  the  Air  Force.   LaVel  studied 
Chinese  and  radio  at  Yale  Universitj 

j  in  Connecticut  then  spent  a  war  on 
|  an  island  oil  Korea  intercepting  and 

translating  Chinese  military  commit  - 
mi  atioru 
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David  and  Nancy  Observe 
their  60th  Wedding 
Anniversary 

Another  milestone  in  David 
and  Nancy's  lives  was  reached  on  9 
March  1952,  when  they  received  family 
and  friends  in  their  home  on  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary.  It  had 
been  3Vi  years  since  Dave's  stroke  and 
with  his  diminished  mental  capacity 
the  celebration  was  undoubtedly  a 
more  muted  affair  than  the  celebra- 
tion on  their  50th  anniversary  ten 
years  previously. 

Despite  his  condition,  though, 
many  well-wishers  stopped  by  to  pay 
their  respects.    Most  of  their  children, 
34  grandchildren,  and  17  great  grand- 
children gathered  to  pay  their 
respects  during  the  anniversary 
observance.  Because  of  illness  Reed 
and  Eileen  were  unable  to  attend  the 
open  house.  Myrdean  and  her  two 
sons  were  also  unable  to  be  present  at 
David  and  Nancy's  celebration.57 


•»■     David  and  Nancy  pose  in  their  rockers  at 
their  home  during  their  60th  anniversary 
openhouse,  9  March  1952. 


►      David  Birch,  possibly  in  his  80s,  ca.  1950. 


Deborah  Birch's  Birth 

On  Sunday,  Nov.  1,  1953,  a 
daughter,  Deborah  Sue  Birch,  was 
born  to  Reed  and  Eileen  Birch  at  the 
St.  Anthony  Hospital.  Deborah  was 
the  43rd  and  final  grandchild  to  be 
born  into  the  David  and  Nancy  Birch 
family58 
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The  Penfolds  Make  Career 
Adjustments 

By  the  end  of  the  1940s,  Stan 
had  to  cut  back  on  his  work  for  health 
reasons.  He  sold  his  service  station 
after  keeping  it  afloat  for  18  years  but 
kept  his  two  school  buses  and  eventu- 
ally ran  a  fleet  of  four.  (In  all  Stan 
had  the  school  bus  contract  for  22 
years,  retiring  in  1970. )59 

Eva  returned  to  teaching 
school  when  Stan  cut  back  on  his  job 
load  to  help  supplement  the  family 
income.  She  taught  at  the  grade- 
school  in  Hagerman  for  19  of  the  next 
20  years.60 

The  only  year  she  didn't 
teach  at  the  grade  school  was  the  year 
Hagerman's  high  school  principal 
called  Eva  and  begged  her  to  come 
teach  for  him.  Ann  Penfold,  Eva's 
daughter,  tells  the  story: 

Now  Mom  was  strictly  a  grade 
school  teacher.  But  this  group  of  high 
school  students,  they'd  had  a  new  algebra 
teacher  during  their  junior  year  who 


flunked  the  whole  bunch!  Well,  the  prin- 
cipal fired  her  and  called  my  Mom,  des- 
perate. He  said,  "I've  got  to  get  them  a 
teacher  who  can  give  them  what  they 
need  to  graduate.  Please,  please  come  be 
their  algebra  teacher!"  He  knew  my 
Mom  and  knew  she  could  do  it  if  anyone 
could.   "Get  these  kids  through  algebra  or 
I  can't  graduate  them!"  Mom  protested 
saying  she  wasn't  a  high  school  teacher 
but  he  persuaded  her.  And  through  that 
whole  next  year  she  was  only  about  one 
day  ahead  of  those  students  in  her  lesson 
preparation.  But  she  taught  them  algebra. 
She  got  them  through  their  senior  year  of 
algebra.  To  this  day  I've  had  students  in 
that  class  come  to  me  and  tell  me  Mom 
was  the  one  who  got  them  through 
school.61 

Eva  returned  to  teaching  at 
the  grade  school  the  following  year. 


Stan's  school  bus  driving  and 
Eva's  school  teaching  left  them  both 
unemployed  in  the  summers.  They 
decided  to  get  summer  jobs  together 
in  Yellowstone  Park.  In  fact,  it 
became  a  family  affair.  For  a  number 
of  years  Stan  drove  a  park  tour  bus, 
while  Eva  worked  as  a  cabin  inspector. 
Garn  and  Doyle  both  got  jobs  as  well; 
one  worked  at  Canyon,  the  other  at 
Old  Faithful.  Ann  was  too  young  to 
work  at  the  time  but  loved  spending 
her  summers  in  Yellowstone  Park 
with  her  family.62 


▼  Top  photo:  Stan  poses  next  to  one  of  his 
Yellowstone  tour  buses,  ca.  late  50s. 

▼  Bottom  photo:  Eva  (far  right)  poses  with 
her  1954-55  high  school  algebra  class,  the 
group  she  pulled  through  to  graduation  after 
they  all  flunked  algebra  the  previous  year. 
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Ernest  and  Isolene  Remodel 
the  Ranch  Home 

David  Birch  had  built  the 
sturdy  ranch  home  in  1899  while 
Nancy  had  been  pregnant  with 
Ernest.  Nancy's  mother,  Esther  Ann 
Eldredge  Garn,  had  traveled  from 
Coalville,  Utah,  to  help  at  the  time  of 
Ernest's  birth.    When  he  was  only  a 
week  or  two  old,  his  Grandma  Garn 
had  carried  her  new  grandson  in  her 


arms  along  the  dusty  road  from  the 
Birch's  first  log  cabin  to  the  new  rock 
home  with  Nancy  lighting  the  way  in 
the  deep  twilight  dusk  with  a 
kerosene  lantern.  (See  p.  90.) 

Fifty-six  years  later,  in  1954- 
55,  as  his  father's  life  waned,  Ernest 
and  Isolene  gave  new  life  to  the 
beloved  family  home.  They  did  some 
extensive  remodeling,  inside  and  out. 
Outside,  the  appearance  changed  dra- 
matically when  they  painted  the  natu- 


ral rock  white  and  put  red  tiles  on  the 
roof.  Isolene  also  planted  roses  and 
other  flowers  in  beds  around  the 
perimeter.63 

Inside,  the  living  space  was 
rearranged  —  doors  were  eliminated, 
walls  were  moved,  cabinets  added, 
fixtures  changed  —  and  everything 
was  modernized.  In  a  letter  to  Millie, 
Nancy  wrote,  "1  guess  we  wouldn't 
know  the  inside  of  the  house  if  we  went 
back  in  now.  "M 

Photo  courtesy  Delores  Jones  Birth 
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*       The  farm  house,  after  being  remodeled 
in  the  mid-1950s. 

Full-page  photo:  A  view  from  the  middle  of 
David's  clover-filled  land  looking  south- 
ward towards  the  back  side  of  the  ranch, 
1995. 


As  Ernest  refurbished  and 
freshened  the  home  his  father  had 
built  in  the  months  leading  up  to 
his  own  birth  fifty-six  years  earlier, 
David  Birch's  earthly  life  came  to 
an  end. 

Late  in  the  night  on 
Monday,  17  Jan.  1955,  David  Birch 
passed  through  the  veil  at  his  home 
in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  He  died  of  a 
stroke.  He  was  87  years,  5  months 
old.  His  mind  had  left  years  earli- 
er; his  body  finally  followed. 

Funeral  Services  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Yellowstone  Stake 
Tabernacle  in  St.  Anthony  on 
Friday,  Jan.  21,  1955.  Interrment 
was  in  the  Wilford  Cemetery. 


VI 


David  Birch.  87,  £ 
Dies  at  Family  $ 
Home  in  St.  Anthony 

"     ■■  -  "''.•'•  -  /  >  ■      •  >".      i 
t   David*.  Births  87,  passed  away 
at  the  family  home  late  Monday 
night.  Jan.  17.  after  a  lingering 
Illness.       .  CluQ 

Mr.  Birch  was  born  S<  pettier 
12,  1867,  at  Hoytsville.  Utah,  a 
son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Ann 
Hale  Birch.  His  parents  were 
both  born  In  England  and  were 
emigrants  to'  Utah  as  converts 
to  the  LDS  church.  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  Handcart 
Company  and  pushed  a  handcart 
across  the  plains  to  Utah. 

He  spent  his  early  life  at  Hoyts- 
vllle  and  in  1888  came  to  Idaho 
to  file  a  claim  on  a  160-aere 
farm  Under  the  Desert  Act.  This 
homestead  Is  still  being  farmed 
by  a  son  and  has  remained  In 
the  family  all  this  time.  This 
farm  Is  two  miles  southwest  of 
St.  Anthony.  Mr.  Birch,  being  an 
early  pioneer,  did  much  pioneer- 
ing .work  In  this  locality.  He, 
along  with  his  brother.  James 
Birch,  were  Instrumental  in  sur 
veylng  the  Twin  Groves  cana 
which  brought  water  to  the  Ian 
they  still  operate.  For  man: 
years  Mr.  Birch  was  a  director  of 
the  Twin  Groves  canal. 

Mr.  Birch  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Nancy  Gam  in  March  9. 
1892,  In  the  Logan  LDS  Temple 
and  following  their  marriage 
they  returned  to  Idaho  and  built 
a  loghouse  on  his  homestead 
where  they  resided  until  they 
moved  into  St.  Anthony  several 
years  ago.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  was  also 
interested   In   cattle   raising. 

To  this  union  nine  children 
were  born,  two  of  whom  preceded 
their  father  in  death.  They  are 
Zella  Birch,  who  passed  away  in 
1923.  and  Jesse  Birch,  who  passed 
away  In  1943. 

Surviving  besides  his  widow 
are  the  following  6ons  and 
daughters:  Mrs.  Ruby  Hall,  Og- 
den-  Miss  Fern  Birch.  Boise;  Ern- 
est Birch  and  Reed  Birch.  St.  An 
thony;  Mrs.  .Lois  Bean.  Twin 
Falls;  Mrs.  Millie  Bean,  Shelley; 
Mrs.  Eva  Penfold.  Hagerman. 
There  are  also  35  grandchildren 
living  and  27  great  children.  Mr. 
Birch  was  the  last  survivor  of  ft 
family  of  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birch 
celebrated  their  60th  wedding 
anniversary  on  March  9.  1952 
and  have  been  married  nearly  63 
-LvnarA. 


Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers 

Following  David's  death, 
Nancy  continued  her  activity  in  The 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers  (DUP). 
DUP  is  a  women's  organization  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  the  histories  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Utah.  Nancy 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  DUP  Ft. 
Henry  Camp  from  its  beginnings  in 
St.  Anthony.  Members  met  monthly. 
She  served  as  a  chaplain,  a  vice  cap- 
tain and  a  lesson  leader.65 
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Twenty-three  members  of  Fort  Henry  camp.  Daughters 
of  Utah  Pioneers,  are  shown  above  as  they  met  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Flossie  McArthur,  camp  captain,  for  their  annual 
Brigham  Young  dinner  Friday  evening,  June  15.  Photo  by 
Ludlow   studio. 1 


Members  of  Fort  Henry  camp 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers, 
held  their  annual  Brigham 
Young  dinner  last  Friday  even- 
ing in  the  home  of  their  camp 
captain.  Mrs.  Flossie  McArthur. 
The  pot  luck  dinner  was 
served  family  style  on  long  tab- 
les decorated  with  seas6nal  gar- 
den flowers,  and  bouquets  of 
garden  flowers  were  used  about 
the  rooms. 

A-  program  of  three  short 
readings  was  given  by  Mrs.  Eun- 
ice Goulding,  and  the  balance 
of  the  evening  was  spent  visit- 
ing. 

Attending  the  dinner  were 
Mrs.  Lela  Crawford.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Neilson,  Mrs.  Lula 
Clark.  Mrs.  Buelah  Nyborg, 
Mrs.  Mary  McArthur.  Mrs.  Flos- 
sie McArthur.  Mrs.  Rachel  Lo- 
gan. Mrs.  Wanda  Swensen.  Mrs. 
Nancv  Birch.  Mrs.  Rosie  White, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Allen,  Mrs.  May 
Hobbs,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stalks.  Mrs. 
Mada  Nelson.  Mrs.  Rainy  Birch, 
Mrs.  Ida  Erickson,  Mrs.  Sara 
Jane  Smith,  Mrs.  Luetta  Swen- 
son,  Mrs.  Lovina  Miller.  Mrs. 
Delta  Muni,  Mrs.  Emma  Stimp- 
son,  Mrs.  Adrena  Y'oung  and 
Mrs.  Eunice  Goulding. 


i      Nancy  is  seated 
in  the  center  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table,  with 
many  of  her  friends  at 
a  social  of  the  Ft. 
Henry  Camp  of  the 
Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers,  June  21, 
1956. 

The  month  before 
this  photograph  was 
taken  Nancy  wrote  her 
personal  history, 
which  was  sent  to 
DUP  headquarters  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Nancy  Writes  Ancestors 
Histories 

Perhaps  prompted  by  the 
DUP's  emphasis  on  preserving  fam- 
ily histories,  Nancy  wrote  life  sto- 
ries for  many  of  her  ancestors. 
They  were  compiled  over  many 
years.  Some  of  her  handwritten 
biographies  include  Mulford 
Eldredge  (her  third  great  grand- 
father), Nancy  Black  (her 
maternal  grandmother),  Ira 
Eldredge  (her  maternal 
grandfather)  and  Thomas 
Garn  (her  paternal  grandfa- 
ther). 

Fortunately  for  us 
the  final  life  story  Nancy 
recorded  was  her  own. 
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Nancy  Records  Her  Own 
History 

While  doing  research  for  this 
book,  seven  similar-but-different, 
versions  of  Nancy's  personal  history 
have  been  discovered.  Three  are  in 
her  handwriting;  four  are  typed.  All 
were  written  after  David's  death, 
most  likely  in  early  1956,  when  she 
was  85. 

The  three  handwritten  ver- 
sions were  penned  in  spiralbound 
notebooks.  One  is  still  in  its  original 
tablet;  the  other  two  have  been  torn 
out,  with  the  loose  sheets  stapled 
together.  All  three  of  these  histories 
are  currently  in  the  possession  of 
Wanda  Bean  Miller,  Nancy's  grand- 
daughter. 

One  of  the  typed  versions 
was  dated  May  1,  1956.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  Nancy's  local  DUP  chapter 
then  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it 
ended  up  in  the  biographical  files  of 
the  organization's  central  headquarters. 

A  second,  typed  autobiogra- 
phy, also  dated  May  1,  1956,  is  unti- 
tled and  only  one  page  in  length.  A 
third  history  was  typed  by  Wanda 
Miller  in  1992,  when  she  consolidated 
two  of  Nancy's  handwritten  life  histo- 
ries into  one. 

The  fourth  typed 
a'"X'  version  is 
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titled 

"History  of 
Nancy 
Eldredge 
Garn  Birch" 
and  was  pre- 
pared by  Lois 
Bean,  Nancy's 
daughter,  from  a 
handwritten 
manuscript. 
However,  the  his- 
tory Lois  typed  is 
not  quite  the  same 
as  any  of  the  three 
handwritten  manu- 
scripts in  Wanda 
Miller's  possession, 
which  leads  one  to  sus- 
pect there  must  be  ■ 
fourth  handwritten  ver- 
sion —  the  one  1  ois  t\  ped 
from  —  buried  somen  here 

in  someone's  tiles. 
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Lois  Birch  Bean 

Photo  courtesv  Carol  Bean  Bennett 


Lois  described  stumbling 
across  her  mother's  handwritten  his- 
tory not  long  before  Nancy's  death. 
In  a  1978  letter  to  her  niece,  Thelma 
Hall  Davis,  she  told  of  its  discovery: 

Some  time  before  my  mother's 
passing,  I  think  it  may  have  been  while 
our  dad  was  so  sick  and  we  had  to  take 
turns  staying  with  him  and  mother,  I  had 
said  to  her  that  1  thot  [sic]  she  should 
write  her  history.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing, but  after  dad  had  died  and  mother 
decided  she  wasn't  able  to  be  alone,  we 
had  to  break  up  the  old  home  and  sell  it 
and  divide  personal  things.  Among  the 
things  I  got  was  a  tablet,  and  when  I 
started  looking  in  it  there  was  a  short  his- 
tory of  her  life  written  by  her  in  the  center 
of  the  tablet  with  no  writing  on  pages 
before  or  after,  so  it  was  a  miracle  1  had 
found  it  before  the  tablet  was  destroyed.66 

Lois  mentioned  in  a  similar 
account  in  a  letter  to  another  niece, 
Arlene  Bean  Meservy,  that  about  a 
year  after  bringing  the  tablet  from  her 
mother's  home,  she  had  picked  it  up 
with  the  intention  of  using  it  to  take 
notes  at  a  BYU  educational  lecture. 
She  wrote  in  1980,  "As  1  flipped 
through  it,  there  in  the  center  of  the  tablet 
was  this  autobiography  of  herself  and 
written  by  her  and  so  fit]  is  precious  to 
me."67 
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▼     The  first  page  of  one  of  three  handwritten 
versions  of  Nancy's  life  history  in  the  possession 
of  her  granddaughter  Wanda  Bean  Miller. 
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Lois  used  her  ^* 

mother's  autobiography  j* 

as  her  source  of  informa-  ^» 
tion,  when  asked  to  write  v» 
Nancy's  obituary  for  her  \S 

funeral.68  ^A 

It's  possible  the  man-     ^P 
uscript  Lois  found,  as  well  as      ^»* 
the  three  in  Wanda's  posses-         ^f 
sion,  were  simply  "dry  runs"  as    £? 
Nancy  worked  to  prepare  the         ^ 
version  that  was  finally  submit-       jjr 
ted  to  the  Daughters  of  Utah  <^ 

Pioneers  in  May  1956.  Regardless     4j 
of  the  reasons  for  the  various  ver-       flfi 
sions,  we're  grateful  for  their  exis-       £i 
fence  for  each  one  offers  slightly  dif-    £*, , 
ferent  details  not  contained  in  the 
other  accounts. 
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Nancy's  Health  Begins  to 
Fail 

Nancy's  health  took  a  serious 
downturn  with  an  unspecified  illness 
not  long  after  David's  death.  Reed 
said  she  became  so  ill  she  was  hospi- 
talized and  the  family  thought  they 
were  going  to  lose  her,  too.  However, 
she  recovered  and  lived  for  a  few 
more  years.69 
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In  a  letter  to  Myrdean,  dated 
22  Feb.  1955,  Nancy  described  what 
she  did  to  pass  the  time  [unedited]:  I 
get  the  paper  and  look  over  the  news,  so 
my  little  chores,  have  other  reading  that 
interests  me,  church  pamphlets  etc.,  have 
some  callers,  and  so  the  time  passes,  have 
the  T.V.  ofenenings  some  things  interest 
me  and  some  don 't  the  neighbors  have 
been  real  kind  have  come  and  shoveled 
the  path. 

During  this  time  Nancy's 
dark  hair,  which  had  never  been 
cut,  began  to  turn  a  dark  gray. 
Her  hearing  deteriorated  and  she 
had  to  give  up  teaching  Relief 
Society  because  she  couldn't 
hear  the  response  of  sisters  dur- 
ing class  discussions.70 
Realizing  her  life  was  rapidly 
winding  down,  Nancy  began 
making  personal  adjust- 
ments and  put  her  affairs  in 
order.    She  made  arrange- 
ments to  move  out  of  her 
home.  Before  selling  it, 
though,  she  called  the 
family  together  to  dis- 
tribute her  things. 

In  a  letter  to 
her  niece,  Arlene  Bean 
Meservy,  Lois 
touched  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  mother 
divesting  herself  of 
her  possessions: 
After  my 
father  had  passed 
away  and  she 
could  tell  that 
she  could  no 
longer  live 
there  alone  in 
the  St.  A. 
home,  she 
called  Eva 
and  then,  if 
I  remem- 
ber right, 
Eva 
called 
the  other 
daughters  to  come 
and  help  divide  up  the  tilings  so 
she  could  leave  and  live  with  Aunt  Fern 
and  visit  as  often  as  she  wished  with  the 
rest  and  tints  she  had  a  pleasant  two  more 
years.   Altho  [sic]  I'm  sure  that  time  of 
parting  with  so  much  she  held  dear  — 
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your  home,  your  friends,  etc.  —  must 
have  been  heartbreaking  at  the  time.  She 
loved  to  see  us  use  her  things  later.71 

Sometime  during  the  early 
part  of  1956,  Nancy  moved  to  Boise  to 
live  with  Fern,  an  arrangement  her 
daughter  welcomed.    Fern  had 
always  tenderly  seen  to  her  parents 
needs  as  best  she  could  long  distance 
from  Boise;  now  she  could  dote  on 
her  mother  every  day.  Her  only  con- 
straint, and  it  was  a  big  one,  was  her 
job,  which  required  her  to  leave 
Nancy  alone  for  long  periods  of  time. 

In  a  letter  to  Myrdean,  dated 

27  Feb.  1956,  Nancy  reported  [as  is]: 
Am  feeling  pretty  good  now  much  better 
than  I  did.  Have  been  in  pretty  close  this 
winter  on  account  of  weather  conditions 
have  enjoyed  staying  with  Fern    am 
alone  of  day  times,  but  pass  my  time  pretty 
good  reading  and  writing  letters. 

Fern  typed  a  P.S.  at  the  end  of 
the  3-page  letter  saying:  /  think  Mother 
looks  better  than  when  she  came  over  and 
she  thinks  she  feels  a  little  stronger. 
However,  I  notice  any  thing  extra  does 
tire  her  out. 

While  living  with  Fern  in 
Boise,  Nancy  apparently  suffered 
from  gall  bladder  problems.  In  a  22 
Dec.  1956  letter  to  Myrdean,  Fern 
wrote  that  her  mother  "has  been  feeling 
quite  well  this  winter  until  the  last  few 
days".    Suspecting  a  gall  bladder 
attack,  she  noted,  "Her  eyes  look  jaun- 
diced and  rather  tired  today."72 

Nancy's  most  serious  condi- 
tion, though,  was  heart  trouble. 
Under  a  doctor's  care,  she  began  tak- 
ing various  heart  medications.73 

Nancy  was  more  ill  than  she 
let  on.74  At  the  time  she  kept  her  pre- 
monitions to  herself  but  sensing  the 
seriousness  of  her  condition,  Nancy 
recorded  her  last  will  and  testament 
(8  Mar.  1957),  allowing  for  the  divi- 
sion of  her  properties  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  her  home  to  be 
equitably  distributed  among  her  liv- 
ing children  and  fess1  two  Bans 

Sometime  during  the  spring 
of  1957,  Nancy  ex  pressed  her  desire 
to  spend  time  u  ith  Ruin  .it  her  home 
in  Ogden,  Utah.  Opposed  to  the 
change  and  heartbroken  to  see  her 

mother  leave,  Pern  reluctantly  agreed. 

St.in  and  l  \  a  Penfbld  drove 
Nancy  from  Boise  to  Ogden  on  May 
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Nancy's  Final  Days 

Nancy's  stay  at  Ruby's  home 
was  a  special  time  for  the  two  women, 
who  had  always  been  "best  friends."77 

It  also  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  Jick,  who  was  now  elderly 
himself  and  slowing  down,  to  leisurely 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  mother-in- 
law.  Thelma  Davis,  Jick  and  Ruby's 
daughter,  explained:  That  was  a  very 
special  time  because  my  own  dad  (Jick 
Hall),  who  never  really  had  parents  and 
grandparents,  enjoyed  Grandma  Birch 
and  during  that  brief  six  weeks  period 
they  spent  much  time  visiting  and  visit- 
ing. My  Dad  often  spoke  very  affection- 
ately of  that  special  time  just  before  her 
death.™ 

As  soon  as  Nancy  arrived,  it 
became  apparent  something  was 
wrong.  Ruby's  anxious  concern  for 
her  mother  was  evident  in  this  appar- 
ently hurried,  terse  letter  to  Millie 
dated  June  15,  1957  (grammar  and 
spelling  as  in  original): 

Dear  Millie, 

As  Mother  wants  me  to  write 
you  a  few  lines,  will  do  so.  She  is  writing 
Fern.  But  says  she  don't  feel  like  writing 
more.  I  hardly  know  what  too  tell  you 
about  her.  She  started  with  this  spiel 
right  after  she  came  here.  She  told  me 
yesterday  that  she  believes  it  was  com- 


ming  on  her  before  she  left  Ferns.  As  she 
had  pains  in  the  back  of  her  head,  and  her 
nose  runs  aflued  when  she  stoop  to 
undress.  But  she  says  she  never  told  the 
girls  [Fern  &  Eva]  anything  about  it. 
Just  keep  still.  Then  after  she  got  here 
and  started  taking  the  new  pills,  she 
thought  they  had  change  her  medicine. 
But  what  ever  it  is  she  has  been  quite 
sick,  no  pain.  But  just  weak  no  appetite. 
Just  stuped  and  drousy.  So  I  took  her  to 
the  Dr.  who  has  been  drocking  [doctoring] 
Jick.  He  is  a  good  Dr.  a  L.D.S.  man.  and 
has  a  big  practise,  has  sure  help  Jick. 
Said  it  was  her  heart.  She  had  a  conges- 
tion around  the  heart,  her  feet  swell.  So 
he  is  drocking  [doctoring]  her  for  all  of 
this.  He  came  out  to  the  house  last 
Thursday  to  see  her.  She  say  her  head 
and  nose  has  clear  up.  She  sleep  a  lot. 
But  is  very  weak  half  to  dress  and 
undress,  comb  her  hair.  She  is  not  bedfast 
yet.  Is  up  and  set  in  a  chair  and  get  to 
the  bathroom  and  to  the  table  with  help. 
and  is  trying  to  write  Fern  a  few  lines 
now.  at  times  she  seems  blue.  1  am  try- 
ing to  do  all  I  can  for  her.  only  hope  I 
don't  make  a  mistake.  She  likes  the  Dr. 
that  we  have.79 


Nancy's  Brother,  Edmund, 
Comes  for  a  Visit 

Ruby's  anxieties  about  her 
mother's  deteriorating  condition 
prompted  her  to  make  phone  calls  to 
several  of  her  sisters.  As  a  result,  Lois 
and  Fern  began  making  arrangements 
to  come  to  Utah  to  be  with  their 
mother.  Before  they  arrived,  however, 
Nancy  had  a  visitor  —  her  younger 
brother,  Edmund  Garn.  He,  too,  was 
not  well,  also  suffering  from  a  failing 
heart. 

Ruby  discussed  Edmund's 
visit  in  her  letter  to  Millie: 

Uncle  Ed  and  girls  came  over 
last  Sunday  to  see  Mother.  1  believe  He  is 
more  feeble  than  Mother.  It  was  rather 
sad  when  he  bade  Mother  good  by.80 
Edmund's  visit  proved  to  be  a  pro- 
found turning  point  for  the  siblings 
for  they  both  decided,  as  they  talked 
with  each  other,  that  they  would 
rather  pass  from  this  life  than  suffer 
through  protracted  medical  treat- 
ments. They  decided  to  let  nature 
take  its  course. 

Years  later  Lois  recorded:  I 
was  called  to  go  to  Ut.  with  Fern  to  help 
Ruby  take  care  of  her  [Nancy].   Uncle 
Edman  [Edmund]  Garn  (her  brother)  had 
come  over  a  day  or  two  before  to  see  her. 
They  talked  of  many  things  and  vowed 
(as  they  sat  with  their  arms  around  each 
other)  to  take  no  more  of  their  heart  med- 
ication as  they  were  just  living  on  bor- 
rowed time  and  it  was  useless  and  they 
would  not  see  a  Doctor  or  go  to  a 
Hospital.  And  then  they  bid  each  other 
Good  Bye.sl 


i       Ruby  Birch  Hall  and  her  mother,  Nancy 
Garn  Birch,  pose  for  a  photo  outside  Ruby's 
home  in  Ogden,  Utah,  June  1957. 

This  photo  and  the  one  to  the  right, 
which  was  taken  at  the  same  time,  were  proba- 
bly the  last  photographs  taken  of  Nancy  before 
her  death  on  June  18,  1957. 
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The  Passing  of  Nancy  Birch 


Of  course,  Nancy's  daughters 
were  beside  themselves  with  worry 
and  concern.  Lois  said  she  talked  to 
her  mother  about  her  refusal  to  take 
further  medications  or  see  a  doctor. 
She  requested  Ruby  to  contact  some- 
one in  her  ward  who  could  give  their 
mother  a  priesthood  blessing.  Ruby 
called  her  bishop  and  that  evening 
the  bishopric  came  to  the  Hall's 
home.  They  gave  Nancy  a  blessing 
promising  her  that  she  would  pass 
away  as  easily  and  painlessly  as 
nature  and  her  body  would  allow.82 

As  Nancy's  condition  contin- 
ued to  worsen,  Fern  was  especially 
distraught.    She  refused  to  be  com- 
forted as  she  watched  her  mother 
deliberately  dying.  Her  agitation  was 
a  disturbance  for  the  rest,  who  were 
equally  worried  but  not  as  outwardly 
emotional.  On  June  20,  1957,  two 
days  after  Nancy's  priesthood  bless- 
ing, Ruby  asked  her  16-year-old 
daughter,  Ruth,  to  take  Fern  uptown 
and  distract  her.  Reluctantly,  Ruth 
did  as  she  was  told.  By  the  time  they 
returned,  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch, 
86,  had  died.83 

Lois  said:  /  stayed  by  her  night 
and  day  and  slie  passed  away  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  [following  the  priesthood 
blessing]  as  quietly  as  going  to  rest.** 

Just  two  days  later,  Nancy's 
brother,  Ed,  passed  away  in  the  same 
iannerAs 


Nancy  G.  Birch 


Mrs  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch,  86, 
formerly  of  St.  Anthony.  Idaho,  died 
last  night  at  the  home  of  a  daughter. 
Mrs.  Jlck  Hall.  493  N.  Harrlsvllle  Rd. 

Mrs.  Birch  was  a 
member  of  the  LDS 
Church  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Utah  Pio- 
neers. She  had  been 
a  Relief  Society 
class  leader  and 
visiting  teacher  and 
Sunday  School 
teacher  in  the  St. 
Anthony  Ward. 

She  was  born 
April  24,  1871,  in 
Coalville,  Utah,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas 
ind  Esther  A  n  n  El- 
dredge Gam.  On 
March  9,  1892,  she 
was  married  to  Da- 
vid Birch  In  the  LDS  Logan  Temple. 
He  died  Jan.   17,   1955. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Ernest  Birch 
and  Thomas  Reed  Birch,  St.  Anthony; 
five  daughters.  Mrs.  Jlck  (Ruby)  Hall, 
Ogden;  Miss  Fern  Birch,  Boise,  Idaho; 
Mrs.  Seth  (Lois)  Bean,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho:  Mrs.  Lloyd  (Millie)  Bean,  Shel- 
lev,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Stanley  (Eva)  Pen- 
fold.  Hagerman,  Idaho:  35  grandchil- 
dren, 46  great-grandchildren,  one 
brother.  Edmund  Gam,  Hoytsville, 
Utah;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Amanda  Mea- 
dows.   American    Falls.    Idaho 

Funeral  services  will 
in  St  Anthony,  under 
of  Myers  and  Foulger 
.  Mortuary. 


Funeral  and  Burial 

Funeral  services  for  Nancy 
Birch  were  held  on  June  24,  1957,  at 
1:00  p.m.  in  the  St.  Anthony  First 
Ward  chapel.  Bishop  Albert  Parker 
conducted. 

Nancy  was  buried  in  the 
Wilford  Cemetery  next  to  her  husband, 
David,  and  children,  Zella  and  Jesse. 


▼     Birch  siblings  and  spouses  in  a  photo- 
graph taken  a  year  and  a  half  following 
Nancy's  death,  Dec.  1958. 

Left  to  Right:  Thomas  Reed  Birch, 
Lois  Birch  Bean,  Lloyd  Bean,  Millie  Birch  Bean, 
Ernest  Birch,  Ruby  Hall,  Seth  Bean,  and  Fern 
Birch.  Daughter  Eva  Birch  Penfold  was  not 
present  for  the  photo. 


be  conducted 
the  direction 
Rose    Chapel 
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Photo:  Twila  Davis  Bird 


The  1976  Teton  Dam  Flood 

In  1880  the  LDS  Church  plot- 
ted the  town  site  and  cemetery  for  the 
town  of  Wilford.  David  and  Nancy 
Birch  established  their  home  there  in 
1892.  In  a  few  years  it  was  a  up-and- 
coming  hamlet  waiting  for  the  rail- 
road. When  the  railroad  bypassed  the 
town  of  Wilford  in  1899,  people  started 
moving  out  and  the  town  became 
what  it  is  today  —  a  small,  rural,  farm- 
ing community.  Other  than  farms,  the 
only  recognizable  remnants  of  the 
"town"  established  in  the  late  1800s 
are  an  LDS  churchhouse  and  the 
Wilford  Cemetery. 

Nature  almost  obliterated  the 
Wilford  farming  community,  includ- 
ing the  church  and  cemetery,  when 
the  Teton  Dam  broke  on  5  June  1976, 
releasing  an  estimated  80  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  onto  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Valley.  Farms  were  inundated 
and  flattened,  cattle  drowned,  busi- 
nesses destroyed,  vehicles  swept 
away,  buildings  battered,  mobile 
homes  dislodged,  roads  undercut, 
bridges  collapsed,  and  people  killed. 
One  person  described  the  catastrophic 
event  as  an  "annhiliation."86 

Amazingly,  the  Birch  farm 
was  untouched  by  flood  waters, 
which  came  within  feet  of  the  prop- 
erty.   The  raised  railroad  embank- 
ment on  the  eastern  border  of  Birch 
land  provided  a  natural  dike  for  the 
flood.  When  the  water  reached  the 
railroad  grade,  it  was  diverted  and 
ran  along  the  embankment  on  the 
east  side  of  the  highway.  If  the  farm- 
house had  remained  in  its  original, 
1890s  homestead  location,  it  would 
have  been  inundated.  But  the  farm 
was  spared.87 

However,  the  Wilford 
Cemetery  was  not  as  fortunate. 
Flood  waters  dislodged  tombstones, 
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grave  markers,  and  vaults.  Later 
many  headstones  were  repaired  or 
replaced  (including  a  few  Birch  mark- 
ers) and  the  lawn  was  reseeded. 

The  cemetery  is  located  on  a 
rise  above  surrounding  farmland;  it  is 
owned  and  managed  by  the  commu- 
nity, is  still  in  use,  and  is  well 
groomed.88 


*■       A  recent  photograph  of  David  and 
Nancy's  headstone  in  the  Wilford  Cemetery. 

Several  Birch  family  headstones  were 
knocked  over  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
Teton  Dam  flood.  Jess'  headstone  was  chipped. 
All  were  later  repositioned.89 

▼     The  Wilford  LDS  churchhouse,  near  the 
Wilford  Cemetery,  was  completely  gutted  by 
the  Teton  Dam  flood.     It  was  later  torn  down 
and  rebuilt.90  Photo  June  5, 1976. 
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Photo:  9  March  1942 

on  David  and  Nancy's 

Golden  Wedding  Anniversary. 

(Zella  inset,  ca.  1920.) 


TO  MY  ANCESTORS 

by  Carol  Lynn  Pearson 

I  wonder— 

Did  I  peek 

Through  the  veil 

Impatiently,  While  you  slowly 

Forged 

The  bonds  that 

Brought  me  to 

Mortality? 


And 

Do  you  now  stand 

Wit  ere  I  stood 

Yesterday. 

Your  cheeks  against 

Heaven's  curtain. 

And  pray— 

Pray  fervently 

For  me  to  forge 

The  bonds  that 

Bring  us  to 

Eternity? 


Zella 
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Ernest 


Lois 


Fern 


David 


Descendants 


Ruby 


Nancy 


Jesse 


Eva 


Reed 


Millie 
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Ruby 


Jick  and  Ruby  Birch  Hall  and  their  family,  Twin  Groves,  Idaho,  1945. 

Standing  in  back:  Rada,  Ray,  Keith,  Clifton,  and  Nola.  Front:  Wayne,  Jick,  Ruth,  Ruby  and 
Thelma  with  her  husband,  Versal  Davis,  and  their  three  sons:  Brian  (between  his  parents),  La  Vel,  and  Brent. 


Keith  McCord  i 


The  oldest  of  David  and  Nancy's 
nine  children,  Ruby  grew  up 
early  as  she  helped  raise  the 
younger  children  and  assisted  her 
father  on  the  farm.  She  grew  to  love 
the  gentle  cows  and  became  an 
accomplished  milkmaid.  When  she 
was  an  older  teen,  she  left  home  to 
work  at  a  boarding  house  in  St. 
Anthony,  the  one  where  her  future 
husband  roomed.  He  was  asked  by 


Ruby's  father  to  build  a  machine  shed 
onto  the  side  of  Dave's  magnificent, 
red  barn,  which  he  did.  Jick  and 
Ruby  were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple. 

A  carpenter  by  profession, 
Jick  followed  the  jobs.  They  moved 
many  times  and  were  sometimes  des- 
titute. They  lost  one  child  at  eight, 
one  at  four  days,  had  three  stillborns, 
and  raised  two  children  with  special 


needs.  At  times  their  circumstances 
seemed  crushing,  but  their  love  and 
faith  remained  strong. 

After  her  husband's  death  in 
1958,  Ruby  wrote:  "We  loved  each  other 
and  had  a  wonderful  life  together.  If  I  had 
my  life  to  live  over,  I  would  marry  Jick." 

Ruby  developed  dementia 
and  spent  her  final  years  in  the  care 
of  her  daughter,  Thelma.  She  was  87 
at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1980. 
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Zella 


Zella  Birch  was  born  on  7  Dec. 
1894,  just  three  days  short  of 
her  sister  Ruby's  first  birthday. 
She  grew  up  on  the  family  homestead 
in  Wilford  and  walked  with  Ruby 
along  the  railroad  tracks  two  miles  to 
school  each  day. 

Her  first  job  was  doing 
housework  and  child  care  for  a  family 
on  a  live-in  basis;  she  later  worked  at 
one  of  St.  Anthony's  seed  houses. 

At  20,  she  married  Henry 
Sorenson,  a  farmer  from  Teton  City, 
on  16  Dec.  1914,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.    The  marriage  soured  quickly. 
Her  husband  and  mother,  who  lived 
with  them,  were  emotionally  abusive. 
He  was  also  cheating  on  her. 

Zella  developed  appendicitis 
and  became  very  ill.    She  could  barely 
move  but  her  husband  and  mother- 
in-law  refused  to  let  her  seek  help 
from  a  doctor.  When  she  finally 
recovered  enough  to  get  around,  she 
moved  out,  got  a  ride  into  Rexburg, 
found  a  place  to  stay,  and  got  a  job  at 
a  store  even  though  she  was  still  sick. 

When  word  got  back  to  Dave 
and  Nancy  about  Zella's  illness,  they 
immediately  drove  to  Rexburg  and 
brought  her  back  home.  By  that  time 
the  Birches  had  bought  their  "second" 
home  in  St.  Anthony.  At  the  time, 
Fern  was  living  there  alone,  while 
working  in  town  so  Zella  moved  in 
with  her  and  when  well  enough, 
found  a  job  as  well. 

Zella  obtained  a  civil  divorce 
from  Henry  Sorenson  on  26  Nov.  1917 
and  had  their  temple  sealing  canceled 
on  3  Feb.  1919. 

After  completing  a  millinary 
course  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Zella 
returned  to  St.  Anthony  and  opened  a 
hat  shop  but  her  work  was  interrupted 
when  she  caught  the  flu  during  the 
great  flu  epidemic  of  1918.  When  she 
recovered  she  returned  to  the  shop 
and  made  hats  for  three  more  years 
but  was  never  completely  well. 
Ailments  stemming  from  her  untreated 
appendicitis  attack  several  years  earlier 


Zella  Birch,  1914 


continued  to  plague  her. 

Her  health  continued  to 
worsen  and  in  the  summer  of  1923 
she  was  finally  hospitalized.  When 
surgery  was  attempted,  the  doctor 
found  infection  from  her  appendix 
had  spread  to  many  organs.  A  second 
surgery  was  performed  but  her  condi- 
tion worsened  still.  She  was  in 
extreme  pain  for  several  weeks  before 
her  death  on  5  July  1923. 


Zella  had  made  many  friends 
in  the  St.  Anthony  business  community 
during  her  hat  shop  years.  On  the 
morning  of  her  funeral  even  store  m 
town  was  closed  and  the  chapel  was 
filled  with  family,  friends  and  busi- 
ness people.    Most  of  them  were  not 
LDS  Church  members. 

Zella  was  28  years  old  at  the 

time  oi  her  death.   She  \\  as  buried  in 

the  Wilford  (  emeterj 
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Fern 


Fern  Birch  was  born  15  Mar.  1897 
at  her  Garn  grandparents'  home 
in  Coalville,  Utah. 

As  she  grew,  Fern  became  her 
father's  "pet",  according  to  Lois,  her 
sister.  She  was  a  tomboy  and  enjoyed 
working  with  him  on  the  farm.  He 
said  she  looked  like  his  mother. 

Fern  went  through  the 
Wilford  and  St.  Anthony  schools  and 
later  graduated  from  a  business 
school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  After 
returning  to  St.  Anthony  she  was 
employed  by  a  group  of  businessmen, 
one  of  whom  was  a  realtor  and 
Republican  state  legislator,  Charles  C. 
Moore.  As  Mr.  Moore's  political  star 
rose,  so  did  Fern's  career. 

Charles  Moore  was  elected 
governor  of  Idaho  in  1922  and  asked 
Fern,  then  25,  to  go  with  him  to  Boise 
to  serve  as  one  of  his  secretaries  there. 
After  his  two  terms  in  office,  Fern 
also  served  as  a  secretary  for  his  suc- 
cessor, Governor  H.  C.  Baldridge. 

Fern  purchased  a  home  in 
Boise,  and  though  she  complained 
about  its  heat  inefficiency  each  winter, 
she  delighted  in  her  flowers  each 
summer. 

After  her  service  in  the  gover- 
nor's office,  Fern  obtained  a  job  in  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Boise, 
where  she  worked  for  36  years.  She 
handled  considerable  amounts  of 
money  for  the  VA  office  at  a  time 
when  money  was  hand  carried  to  and 
from  banks  in  cloth  bags.  For  that 
reason  she  was  bonded  against  acci- 
dent or  theft.  Fern  was  70  when  she 
retired. 

Fern  was  instrumental  in 
funding  the  advanced  educations  of 
her  sisters  Lois  and  Eva  and  her 
niece,  Thelma  Hall.  She  loaned  them 
tuition  money,  which  they  each 
repaid. 

She  worried  about  her  par- 
ents in  their  old  age,  spent  as  much 
time  with  them  when  she  could,  and 
frequently  sent  cards  and  gifts. 

Fern  never  married.  When 
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young,  she  fell  in  love  with  Joseph 
Seeley,  who  was  called  on  a  mission. 
They  arranged  to  meet  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  when  he  returned,  to 
marry  in  the  temple  there,  but  he  was 
accidentally  asphyxiated  by  a  gas 
water  heater  in  the  mission  home  just 
before  he  was  to  board  the  train  for 
home.    So,  much  to  her  shock  and 
sorrow,  Fern  attended  his  funeral 
instead  of  their  wedding.  She  never 
met  anyone  else  to  take  his  place. 

Fern  spent  her  final  years  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Idaho  Falls  with 
dementia.  She  was  95  when  she  died 
3  May  1992  and  was  buried  in  the 
Wilford  Cemetery. 

On  21  Feb.  2009,  with  special 


permission  from  the  First  Presidency, 
Fern  and  Joseph  Franklin  Seeley 
(Fern's  missionary)  were  sealed  by 
proxy  at  the  temple  in  Manti,  Utah. 
Temple  president  Bruce  Harless, 
whose  wife,  Marlane,  is  Joseph 
Seeley's  niece,  performed  the  ordi- 
nance with  Ann  Penfold  Baker  (Fern's 
niece)  and  Gordon  Ward  (married  to 
Ann  Seeley,  Joseph's  niece)  as  proxies. 
Twenty- four  representatives  from  the 
Birch  and  Seeley  families  were  in 
attendance. 


The  photo  below  was  taken  at 
Fern's  retirement  party,  when  she  was  hon- 
ored for  36  years  of  service  at  the  Veteran's 
Administration.  She  was  70  years  old,  1967. 


Ernest 


Ernest  and  Isolene  Birch  on  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  with  their  three 
children:  Gerald,  Colleen,  and  Dean, 
December  1971. 


Born  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Ernest  grew  up  sandwiched 
between  three  older  and  three 
younger  sisters.  He  was  half  grown 
before  his  two  brothers  came  along 
and  was  married  before  they  assumed 
much  responsibility  on  the  farm. 
Because  of  his  gender  and  position  in 
the  family,  his  father,  David,  relied 
heavily  on  him  to  help  with  farm 
work. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  heavy 
load,  Ernest  took  more  license  with 
his  personal  freedom,  whenever  he 
had  it,  than  did  his  siblings  .  His 
teenage  sprees  with  his  dad's  new  car 
are  legendary. 

Ernest  met  Isolene  Shumway 
at  a  dance  and  married  her  in  a  civil 
ceremony  two  years  later,  on  29  Dec. 
1921.  They  were  sealed  in  the  Logan 


Temple  on  10  Nov.  1926. 

After  their  marriage  they 
lived  in  St.  Anthony,  while  Ernest 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  a 
year.  They  spent  their  second  year  in 
Pocatello,  where  Ernest  worked  as  a 
mechanic  on  the  railroad.  While  in 
Pocatello,  their  first  son  was  born. 
Ernest  Neal  lived  less  than  three 
weeks  before  passing  away  with 
pneumonia. 

In  the  fall  of  1923  the  Birches 
moved  back  to  St.  Anthony  to  resume 
farming  on  land  near  David's  farm. 
Their  4-room  home  had  no  modern 
conveniences.  While  here  three  chil- 
dren were  born:  Gerald  in  1924, 
Colleen  in  1927,  and  Dean  in  1930.   In 
1937  they  moved  a  mile  west  to 
another  farm,  this  one  with  the  luxury 
of  electricity. 


After  the  death  of  Ernest's 
brother,  Jess,  in  1943  and  a  brief  tran- 
sition period  with  a  hired  farm  man- 
ager, David  Birch  asked  Ernest  if  he 
would  like  to  take  over  the  family 
farm.  Terms  were  agreed  on  and 
Ernest  and  Isolene  moved  into  his 
childhood  home  in  June  1944.  They 
lived  there  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Isolene  suffered  with  chronic 
depression  for  most  of  her  life,  her 
welfare  was  a  great  concern  for  her 
family. 

Ernest  and  Isolene  lived  to 
celebrate  their  golden  wedding 

anniversary  together.  Isolene  was  74 

when  she  died  in  1974;  Ernest  was  76 
at  his  passing  in  1976. 

Dean  took  over  the  ranch  and 
owned  it  until  2003.  when  it  was  sold 

out  ot  the  family 
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Lois 


The  Seth  and  Lois  Bean  family  (left  to  right): :  Phyllis,  Seth,  Carol,  Glade  (between  his  parents),  Lois,  Clinton,  and  Deon,  ca.  1944. 


Lois  was  the  middle  child  of 
nine  in  the  Birch  family.  She 
grew  up  on  the  family  farm 
and  began  milking  cows  when  she 
was  about  9;  it  became  a  daily  duty 
for  many  years.  She  also  herded  cat- 
tle on  horseback  and  any  other  farm 
chores  her  father  doled  out.  She 
described  her  youth  as  responsible, 
but  happy  and  carefree. 

As  a  teen,  she  spent  a  portion 
of  her  time  each  winter  sorting  peas 
at  a  seed  house  to  earn  school  money. 

Lois  lost  a  year  of  school 
when  she  caught  the  flu  during  the 
great  flu  epidemic  of  1918  but  she 


returned  and  graduated  in  1921. 

With  borrowed  money  from 
her  older  sister,  Fern,  Lois  took  a 
nine-week  course  in  Elementary 
Education.  She  then  taught  school  for 
a  year  before  meeting  and  marrying 
Seth  Bean  in  1922. 

They  first  lived  in  an  old 
"tent  house"  on  Seth's  parent's  farm 
in  Teton,  then  spent  a  winter  on  the 
Birch  farm,  while  Lois'  parents  lived 
in  town.  Through  their  long  marriage 
the  Beans  lived  on  a  dry  farm  in 
Drummond  (1924  -1935),  a  rented 
farm  in  Twin  Falls  (1935-1945),  their 
own  farm  in  Twin  Falls  in  a  home 


they  designed  and  built  (1945-1960), 
and  a  cattle  farm  in  Buhl  (1960-1965). 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  Seth  and 
Lois  retired  from  farming  and  moved 
into  a  mobile  home  in  Twin  Falls. 
They  did  some  traveling,  visited  as 
many  temples  as  possible,  and  served 
in  the  church. 

Seth  died  at  84  in  1981;  Lois 
at  96  in  1998.  They  are  buried  in 
Twin  Falls. 
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Millie 


Millie  Birch  was  born  in 
Wilford,  the  sixth  of  nine 
children.  She  loved  school 
and  was  a  good  student. 

Following  high  school  gradu- 
ation she  worked  as  a  cashier  in  a  St. 
Anthony  store  and  later  became  a 
legal  secretary. 

Millie  married  Lloyd  Bean, 
when  she  was  19  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  They  spent  part  of  their  first 
year  in  Pocatello  where  Lloyd  worked 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  then 
returned  to  St.  Anthony  briefly.  They 


then  farmed  in  Drummond  (1925- 
1944)  and  operated  a  farm  conjointly 
in  St.  Anthony  (1940-1945)  before  sell- 
ing both  and  moving  to  a  farm  in 
Milo  northeast  of  Idaho  Falls  (1945- 
1947).  They  made  their  last  move  in 
1947  when  they  settled  on  a  110-acre 
farm  in  Jameston,  near  Shelley,  Idaho. 

Lloyd  and  Millie  served  as 
temple  workers  in  the  Idaho  Falls 
Temple  for  18  years  and  served  a  mis- 
sion together  in  the  Western  States 
Mission  (1966-68). 

Millie  was  a  member  of  the 


Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers  and  a 
prominent  republican  party  commit- 
tee woman. 

In  1978,  she  died  at  age  73  of 
recurring  brain  cancer.  Lloyd  lived 
for  another  ten  years  and  died  at  88  of 
causes  incident  to  old  age. 


The  Lloyd  and  Millie  Bean  Family.   Back  Row:  Arlene,  Paul,  karma,  Ralph,  Ruth.   Front  Row:  Karen,  Linda,  Lloyd  &  Millie,  Wanda,  l*Jbb. 
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The  Stan  and  Eva  Penfold  family. 
Standing  left  to  right:  Darlene  Jeppson  Penfold  (Neale's  wife),  Garn,  Neale,  and  Doyle.  Seated:  Stan,  Ann,  and  Eva,  ca.  1955. 


Eva  was  born  14  Aug.  1906,  the 
sixth  girl  of  seven  children  in 
the  Birch  family.  Her  five  older 
sisters  doted  on  her  until  they 
matured  and  began  leaving  home. 

The  first  six  years  of  her  life 
were  spent  at  the  farm  home,  leaving 
only  on  Sundays  to  go  to  church. 
When  her  parent's  purchased  a  home 
in  St.  Anthony  she  lived  there  in  the 
winters  during  school  and  on  the 
farm  in  the  summers. 

As  with  her  older  siblings, 
Eva  learned  early  to  milk  cows,  feed 
the  chickens,  gather  eggs,  and  ride 
horses.  Farm  chores  were  a  daily  part 
of  her  upbringing. 

Eva  received  her  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  St. 


Anthony  schools,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1924.  She  studied  at 
Normal  School  (a  school  for  teachers) 
in  Albion,  Idaho,  for  a  summer  then 
taught  school  for  a  year  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse  at  Ora  near  Ashton, 
Idaho. 

Wanting  further  instruction 
on  how  to  teach,  Eva  returned  to 
Albion  Normal,  this  time  for  a  full 
year.  She  finished  her  classwork  in 
Aug.  1926.  Subsequently,  she  taught 
5th  grade  for  three  years  in 
Hagerman,  Idaho,  then  at  Rigby 
Junior  High  School  for  a  year. 

In  Hagerman  she  met  Stan 
Penfold.  They  were  married  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  in  1930  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Great  Depression. 


Their  first  years  of  married 
life  were  financially  difficult  but 
happy.    Eva  returned  to  teaching  fol- 
lowing the  birth  of  their  last  child.  In 
all  she  taught  for  25  years.  Stan 
owned  and  operated  a  school  bus 
fleet  and  since  both  his  and  Eva's  jobs 
gave  them  summers  free  during  the 
50s,  they  took  jobs  working  in 
Yellowstone  Park  during  tourist  sea- 
son together. 

Following  retirement  they  did 
a  little  traveling.  Eva  developed 
dementia  and  was  cared  for  by  her 
daughter,  Ann,  for  the  last  decade  of 
her  life.  She  was  97  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  2003. 
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Jesse 


The  Jesse  and  Myrdean  Birch  family.  Jesse,  Myrdean,  David  Gail  (left),  and  Jesse  Dean  (right),  1943. 


Birth,  life,  and  death  were  all 
centered  in  one  place  for  Jesse 
Birch  —  the  family  farm  in 
Wilford,  Idaho.  He  grew  up  there 
and  attended  school  in  St.  Anthony 
by  commuting  the  two  miles  on 
horseback.  After  graduating  from  the 
eighth  grade,  he  worked  full  time  on 
his  father's  farm. 

When  Jess  married  Myrdean 


Clark  in  the  Logan  Temple,  his  parents 
moved  permanently  into  their  home 
in  St.  Anthony  and  left  the  farm  home 
for  the  newlyweds.  Jess  and  his 
father  then  worked  the  farm  together. 
This  arrangement  continued  for  7Vi 
years  until  Jess'  untimely  death  in 
1943,  when  he  died  of  pneumonia 
after  being  ill  for  only  ten  days.   He 
died  in  tin'  same  room  he  had  been 


born  in  34  years  earlier. 

Myrdean  married  Ross 
Fullmer  in  1944.  After  his  death  in 
1975,  she  married  Asa  IVrkes  in 
January  1977.   M\ -rdean  was  w  id- 
owed  a  third  time  in  1994  and  passed 
away  herself  on  29  fan,  1996  al  age  BO. 

She  was  buried  next  to  less  in  the 

Wilford  Cemetery. 
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Reed 


The  Reed  and  Eileen  Birch  family.  Back:  Thomas  Reed  Jr.,  Eileen,  and  Reed.  Front:  Deanna,  Dan,  Deborah,  and  Sylvia,  ca.  1946. 


Reed  Birch  was  the  youngest  of 
David  and  Nancy's  nine  chil- 
dren. By  the  time  he  was  born, 
his  oldest  sisters  were  gone,  either 
married  or  working.  Reed  grew  up 
with  his  brother,  Jesse,  three  years 
older  than  himself.  The  two  worked 
and  played  together,  often  pulling 
pranks  and  getting  into  minor  trouble. 

He  learned  early  to  do  farm 
chores  and  was  raised  to  work  hard, 
be  thrifty,  and  never  shirk  from 
responsibility. 

As  older  teenagers,  Reed  and 
Jess  chased  around  with  the  same 
group  of  friends  and  often  dated 
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together.  Their  steady  girlfriends, 
Eileen  Clinkscales  and  Myrdean 
Clark,  were  good  friends. 

Reed  and  Eileen  were  married 
in  the  Logan  Temple  in  1934.  They 
moved  onto  Seth  and  Lois' 
Drummond  dry  farm,  after  the  Beans 
vacated  it,  and  lived  there  for  3V£ 
years.  They  then  farmed  briefly  in 
Wilford  before  purchasing  a  farm  in 
Twin  Groves,  where  they  lived  for  the 
next  15  years. 

In  1962,  the  Birches  moved  to 
Ammon,  Idaho,  just  east  of  Idaho 
Falls,  where  Eileen  had  obtained  a 
teaching  position.  Reed  ran  a  laun- 
dromat and  served  as  the  building 


custodian  for  the  Ammon  LDS  3rd 
Ward  chapel. 

Eileen  died  in  1984.  Reed 
married  Louise  Monk  Reynolds  three 
years  later  in  the  Idaho  Falls  Temple. 

When  his  older  sister,  Fern, 
developed  dementia,  and  needed  full 
time  care,  Reed  assumed  responsibility 
for  her  and  had  her  moved  to  a  care 
center  near  his  home. 

Reed  was  known  for  his 
punctuality,  his  gentleness,  his  respect 
for  women,  and  his  service. 

He  was  90  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  2003. 


Five  Generations  of  David  and  Nancy's  Family 


Dave  &  Nancy's       Dave  &  Nancy's        Dave  &  Nancy 
Grandparents  Parents 


Dave  &  Nancy's 
Children 


Dave  &  Nancy's 
Grandchildren 


William  BIRCH 

(1788-1856) 
Phoebe  CRADDOCK 

(1786-1843)        \ 


Thomas  HALE 
(1804-1855) 

Ann  WILKES 
(1808-1891) 


Richard  BIRCH 
(1824-1909) 

Mary  Ann  HALE 
(1827-1887) 


David  BIRCH 
(1867-1955) 


Martin  GARN 

(1814-1890) 
Catherine  CROYLE 

1818-1897)         \ 


Ira  ELDREDGE 
(1810-1866) 

Nancy  BLACK 
(1812-1895) 


Nancy  Eldredge  GARN 
(1871-1957) 


Thomas  GARN 
(1839-1920) 

Esther  Ann  ELDREDGE 
(1839-1925) 


A  cursory  count  of  David  and  Nancy's  posterity 
in  early  2009  indicates  that  in  addition  to  their  9 
children  and  44  grandchildren,  they  also  have 
152  great  grandchildren 
473  2nd  great  grandchildren 
212  3rd  great  grandchildren,  and 
5  4th  great  grandchildren 
for  a  total  posterity  count  of  around  886. 


Ruby  BIRCH 
(1892-1980) 
Jick  HALL 


Zella  BIRCH 

(1894-1923) 


Fern  BIRCH 
(1897-1992) 


Ernest  BIRCH 
(1899-1976) 
Margret  lsolene 
SHUMWAY 


Lois  BIRCH 

(1902-1998) 
Seth  BEAN 


Millie  BIRCH 
(1904-1978) 
Lloyd  James  BEAN 


Eva  BIRCH 

(1906-2003) 
Stanley  PENFOLD 


[esse  BIRCH 

(1909-1943) 
Myrdean  CLARK 


Thomas  Reed  BIRCH 

(1912-2009) 
/  Eileen 

CUXkSCALES 
2.  Louise  MONK 


Leda  (1914-1923) 
Thelma  (1916-1985) 
Clifton  Edgar  (1919-1982) 
Nola  (1921-2005) 
Baby  girl  (1923) 
Keith  Birch  (1925- 
RayMcCord  (1929- 
Rada  (1929- 
Harold  (1931) 
Baby  girl  (1933) 
Wayne  Garn  1936-2008) 
Baby  boy  (1938) 
Ruth  (1941- 


ErnestNeale  (1922-1923) 
Gerald  Oliver  (1924-1990) 
Colleen  Birch  (1927-1978) 
Dean  Shumway  (1930-1999) 


Wayne  (1925) 
Dwayne  (1925) 
Carol  (1929- 
Clinton  Willis  (1934- 
PhvllisLynd  (1935- 
Deon  (1937- 
GladeSeth  (1939- 


Wanda  (1924- 
Arlene  (1925- 
Karma  (1928-2007) 
Ralph  David   1931-2005) 
Ruth  Nancy  (1931- 
Karen  Zella  (1935- 
LindaAnn  (1939- 
Paul  Llovd  (1943- 


NealeB.  (1932- 
Garn  Farley  (1936- 
Doyle  Stanley  (1^41- 
Ann  (1946- 


f  esse  Dean  (1935- 
DavidGaiJ  (1937-1984) 


Thomas  Reed  (W5- 
Sylvia  (W9- 
Deanna  Ol>43- 
Dan  Edwin  (1945- 
Deborah  Sue  (1953- 
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Chapter  Notes 


Chapter  1  —  David 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by 
the  following  abbreviations: 

Alma  Eldredge,  Alma.  Reminiscences  &  Diary  of  Alma  Eldredge  1857-1898: 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  History  of  Alma  Eldredge  written 
with  his  own  hand. 

Goodly         Bean,  Lois  Birch.  Co-authors:  Thomas  Reed  Birch  &  Millie  Birch  Bean 
[children  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch]  Goodly  Parents  Remembered:  Life 

Sketch  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  and  David  Birch. 

Echoes  Echoes  of  Yesterday:  Summit  County  Centennial  History,  compiled  by  Marie 

Ross  Peterson  and  Mary  M.  Pearson,  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers  of 
Summit  County,  1947. 

Hampshire   Hampshire,  David,  Martha  Sonntag  Bradley  and  Allen  Roberts.  A 
History  of  Summit  County. 

Haskett        Haskett,  Marian  W.    [great  granddaughter  of  Richard  Birch]  "Mary 
Ann  Hale."  (A  biography)  1979. 


1.  Echoes,  p.  154. 

2.  Alma,  p.  36.  Alma  Eldredge  elaborated:  The  middle  of  April  1866,  the  Indians 

made  a  rade  Isic]  for  horses  and  cattle  from  four  different  points,  or  localities, 
in  Summit  County  and  succeeded  in  getting  away  with  157  head  of  horses  and 
cattle.  This  struck  terror  to  the  settlers  of  the  county  .  .  . 

3.  Peterson,  John  A.  "Black  Hawk  War."  Utah  History  Encyclopedia. 

4.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "The  History  of  Richard  Birch  or  Richard  E.  Birch  and 

His  Families",  p.  13. 

5.  Haskett,  p.  7. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  9. 

7.  Echoes  p.  155.  Ellen  Birch  is  listed  among  four  others  as  the  being  the  first 

midwives  in  Hoystville. 

8.  Haskett,  p.  8. 

9.  Goodly,  p.  6:  "The  ceremony  was  witnesses  by  D,  O.  Colder  and  is  now  on 

microfilm  as  19  December  1859".  (Microfilm  in  the  Family  History 
Department,  Salt  Lake  City:  Special  Collections  Room,  Pre-Endowment 
House  Sealings,  Film  #  25165,  pt.  15,  p.  388.  See  also  microfilm  Temple 
record  4577,  book  A,  page  128.  Spelling  is  "Burch.")  The  exact  date  of 
Richard  and  Mary  Ann's  first,  civil  marriage  is  not  known.  (See  Family 
History  Library  film  #183405  Endowment  House  Book  D:581.) 

10.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "The  History  of  Richard  Birch  (or  Richard  E.  Birch)  and 

His  Families",  pp.  13-15. 

11.  Haskett,  p.  8. 

12.  Certified  copies  of  Registers  of  Marriages  for  both  couples  (Richard  Birch 

&  Ellen  Harris  and  James  Birch  and  Mary  Ann  Hale)  in  the  Walsall 
District  in  the  County  of  Stafford  at  the  Church  in  the  Chapelry  of  Great 
Barr.  Dated  12  April' 1847.  (Marriage  record  #MB23305,  General 
Register  Office,  London,  England,  #2240A). 

13.  Haskett,  p.  8. 

14.  Wikipedia,  <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Beehive_House> 

15.  Ridges,  David  J.  Mormon  Beliefs  and  Doctrines  Made  Easier,  p.86. 

16.  "Richard  Birch."  Biographical  Record  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Vicinity,  1902. 

17.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "The  History  of  Richard  Birch  (or  Richard  E.  Birch) 

and  His  Families",  p.  8. 

18.  Hampshire,  p.  31. 

19.  Beatlebrox,  Lola.   Your  History  Your  County,  p.  22. 

20.  "Summit  County  Historic  Driving  Tour."  A  brochure  produced  by 

the  Summit  County  Historical  Society,  2006. 

21.  Richards,  M.  Ross  and  Marie  Curtis  Richards.  Church  History  Charts  and 

Explanatory  Text,  p.  16. 

22.  Echoes,  pp.  148-9.  A  listing  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hoytsville  and  the  years 
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they  moved  there  shows  that  Richard  Birch  and  his  families  were 
among  six  of  the  first  families  to  settle  in  the  valley 

23.  Hampshire,  p.64 

24.  Echoes,  pp.  155-56. 

25.  Hampshire,  p.  242. 

26.  Ibid,  p.  244. 

27.  Beatlebrox,  Lola.  Your  History  Your  County,  p.  122. 

28.  Ibid,  p.  122. 

29.  Hampshire,  p.  34. 

30.  Thompson,  Norma  Eileen  Pyper,  "A  Community  Study  of  Coalville" 

31.  Haskett,  p.  9. 

32.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Wanda's  home  in 

Shelley,  Idaho,  4  Oct.  2005.    Wanda  was  one  of  at  least  three 
Richard  Birch  descendants  who  mentioned  how  angry  Ellen  Harris 
became  on  learning  of  her  husband's  plans  to  marry  15-year-old  Annie 
Birch.  Similar  accounts  were  mentioned  by  Carol  Bean  Bennett  and 
Ann  Penfold  Baker.    Ellen's  disapproval  was  also  reported  in  the 
newspaper  article  titled  "Birch  House:  Hoytsville  Par  Stugen"  written 
by  Karri  Dell  Hays  for  The  Park  Record,  Oct.  31,  2001. 

33.  Richard  Birch's  sealing  to  spouses  on  15  Aug.  1865.  Records  located  in  the 

Family  History  Department,  Salt  Lake  City,  Special  Collections  Room, 
Endowment  House  Sealings,  Film  #183395,  Book  D,  p.  501. 

34.  Ridges,  David  J.  Mormon  Beliefs  and  Doctrines  Made  Easia,  p.86. 

35.  Hampshire,  p.35. 

36.  Ibid,  pp.  64-65. 

37.  Echoes,  p.  155. 

38.  Ibid,  p.  93 

39.  Hampshire,  p.  36;  an  additional  source  is  Alma  Eldredge's  journal 

description  of  how  the  city  of  Coalville  was  surveyed:  William  W.  Cluff, 
Charles  E.Griffin,  Edmond  Eldredge  and  Alma  Eldredge  had  a  consultation 
with  the  residents  of  Chalk  Creek  who  owned  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
County  Road  from  the  Chalk  Creek  stream,  south  80  rods  and  20  rods  on  the 
west  side  of  the  road  and  40  rods  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  finally  they 
consented  that  we  might  lay  that  tract  of  land  off  into  blocks,  lots  and  streets 
and  each  owner  of  the  land  have  the  privilege,  or  the  right  to  sell  the  lots  exist 
ing  on  his  land  and  the  place  was  called  Coalville  City. 

May  6,  1866,  Wm.  W.  Cluff,  Charles  E.  Griffin,  Edmond  Eldredge 
and  Alma  Eldredge  layed  the  tract  of  land  into  blocks  and  streets.  The  blocks 
were  24  rods  north  and  sough  and  20  rods  east  and  west.  The  Main  Street  100 
feet  wide  and  the  streets  at  right  angles  with  main  street  65  feet  wide  and  the 
streets  running  parallel  with  main  street  65  feet  wide.  {Alma,  p.  37) 

40.  Alma,  p.  38. 

41.  Hampshire,  p.  36. 

42.  Echoes,  p.  150. 

43.  Brown,  Sherman,  [great  grandson  of  Richard  and  Annie  Birch.]  Telephone 

interview  (Twila  Bird),  27  Oct.  2008.  Notes. 

44.  Sources  that  support  the  notion  that  Richard  Birch  built  the  brick  home 

currently  located  at  820  South  Hoytsville  Road  are:  1.  Birch,  Jesse 
Dean  (great  grandson  of  Richard  Birch  and  Mary  Ann  Hale).  "The 
History  of  Richard  Birch  or  Richard  E.  Birch  and  His  Families",  p.  14;  2. 
Birch,  Fern.  A  1957  letter  written  by  Fern  to  her  sister  Millie  Birch  Bean 
(both  granddaughters  of  Richard  Birch  and  Mary  Ann  Hale)  specifying 
that  the  home  in  question  was  indeed  built  by  Richard  for  Ellen.  She 
quotes  her  source  of  information  as  Amanda  Gam  Meadows,  who  grew 
up  on  the  farm  next  to  the  Richard  and  Ellen  Birch  home  at  the  time 
they  lived  there;  3.  Faddis,  Belva  Lorraine  Birch,  [great  granddaughter 
of  Richard  and  Ellen]  an  undated,  handwritten  history  of  Ellen  Harris 
Birch  which  says  "this  family  [Richard  and  Ellen]  lived  in  the  now  brick 
shell  of  a  home  beloic  the  now  Parly  Brown  home:"  and,  4.  Judd,  Louise 
Brown,  [who  grew  up  in  a  Birch  home],  wrote  a  document  titled  "Birch 
Homes  in  Hoytsville"  and  quotes  a  history  of  Richard  Birch  written 
by  Evyonne  Jones  Osborn.  Osborn  wrote  that  "Richard  built  two  brick 
homes  for  his  wives  in  Hoytsville.  One  was  for  Mary  Ann  on  the  west  side  of 
town.  It  is  the  little  brick  house  that  still  stands.  The  other  was  on  the  east 
side.  1  wonder  if  it  was  the  Kent  Vernon  home  which  was  later  covered  with 
stucco. " 

45.  Sherman  Brown,  a  descendant  of  Richard  and  Annie  Birch,  claims  the  brick 

home  on  South  Hoytsville  Road  wasn't  built  by  Richard  Birch  but  by  his 


46. 


75. 


namesake  son,  Richard  Birch  II,  near  the  rum  of  the  century  when  he 
returned  to  Hoytsville  after  a  15-year  stay  in  Idaho.  Phone  interview 
(Twila  Bird),  27  Oct.  2008. 

Hays,  Karri  Dell.  "Birch  House:  Hoytsville  Par  Srugen"  The  Park  Record, 
Oct.  31,  2001.  Hays'  sources  for  her  article  are  not  given.  She  refers  to 
Richard's  first  wife,  Ellen,  as  "Mary  Ellen",  a  name  found  on  some 
records.  Additionally,  she  lists  Mary  Ann's  name  with  an  "e"  on  the 
end,  also  indicated  on  some  documents. 

Ibid. 

Pace,  Arlene  Belt.  "Mary  Ann  Birch  Birch". 

Birch,  Fern.     In  a  1957  letter  to  her  sister,  Millie,  Fem  reported  a  conversa- 
tion she  had  had  with  their  Aunt  Mandy,  Nancy's  sister.  The  topic  was 
Birch  family  home  sites.  Mandy  told  Fern  that  "Our  Grandmother  Birch, 
Dad's  Mother's  place,  was  across  the  river  straight  thru  [across  the  valley] 
from  Grandpa's  place"  [Grandpa's  place  (Richard  Birch's  place)  was 
Ellen's  home  on  South  Hoytsville  Road]. 

Brown,  Sherman,  [great  grandson  of  Richard  and  Annie  Birch.]  Telephone 
interview  (Twila  Bird),  27  Oct.  2008.  Notes. 

Goodly,  p.  6. 

Pace,  Arlene  Belt.  "Mary  Ann  Birch  Birch". 

Goodly,  p.  7. 
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the  following  abbreviations: 

Ernest  Birch,  Ernest.  Lengthy,  taped  interview  conducted  by  an  unidentified 

woman  in  1975  at  his  home  on  the  Birch  Ranch  (originally  homesteaded 
by  David  and  Nancy  Birch).  Transcribed  by  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  2006. 

Lloyd  Bean,  Lloyd  James.  Through  the  Years;  Personal  History  of  Lloyd  James 

Bean,  1900-1988.  Spiralbound,  103-page  life  history  dictated  by  Lloyd 
James  Bean  and  recorded  by  Karen  Zella  Bean  Searle  and  Arlene  Bean 
Meservy,  1982. 

Ruby  Hall,  Ruby  Birch.   Personal  interviews  (Thelma  Hall  Davis,  her  oldest 

daughter),  1965  &  1966.  Thelma  made  extensive,  detailed  notes  on 
many  pages  in  a  small,  yellow,  spiral  notebook,  which  is  currently 
(2007)  in  the  possession  of  her  brother,  Wayne  Garn  Hall  in  Syracuse, 
Utah. 

Thelma        Davis,  Thelma  Hall.   |Daughter  of  Ruby  Birch  Hall;  oldest  grandchild  of 
David  and  Nancy  Birch]   The  lick  and  Ruby  Hull  Family  History.  1984.  A 
140-page  biography  of  her  parents  in  a  3-ring  binder.    The  history 
contains  numerous  maps,  photographs,  documents,  and  newspaper 
clippings  and  many  stories  from  Ruby's  life 


Thelma,  page  labeled  "Rexburg  -  fall  1919  to  fall  1921." 


2.  Ibid. 

3.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "Rexburg  -  1920-21." 

4.  Ibid 

5.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "Colton,  California  -  spring  1922." 

6.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "Colton,  California  -  1923  -  Leda's  death" 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Hall,  Ruby  Birch.  "A  Sketch  of  My  Life",  pp.  2-3. 

9.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "Colton,  California  -  1923." 

10.  Ibid 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "1923  -  summer  -  Colton,  California." 

13.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Biography  of  Zella  Birch",  p.  6. 

14.  Ibid,  pp.  6-7. 

15.  Ibid,  p.  7. 

16.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  5. 

17.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Birch  and  His  Family."  pp.  8-9. 

18.  Ibid,  p.  9. 

19.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  "Life  Sketch  of  Thomas  Reed  Birch." 

20.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Birch  and  His  Family."  p.  9. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "1928  &  1929  St.  Anthony  Central  School." 

23.  Davis,  Versal  LaVel.  [Husband  of  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  David  and  Nancy's 

oldest  grandchild.]  Flashbacks,  segment  titled  "The  Southsiders." 

24.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Birch  and  His  Family."  p.  9. 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  May  22, 

1993,  notes. 

27.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Birch  and  His  Family."  p.  9. 

28.  Ibid,  p.  10. 

29.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "St.  A.  -  4th  -1925-26." 

30.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "St.  A.  -  summers  -  early  1930s." 

31.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Nov.  13, 

1992,  notes. 

32.  Ibid. 

33.  Birch,  Isolene  Shumway.  [Wife  of  Ernest  Birch;  daughter-in-law  of  David 

and  Nancy  Birch.]  Handwritten,  autobiographical  notes  comprising 
only  a  few  short  sentences  and  phrases. 

34.  Ernest,  tape  2,  p.  2. 

35.  Lloyd,  p.  28. 

36.  Ibid,  p.  34. 

37.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  Life  of  Wanda  Bean  (Miller),  p.  2. 

38.  Lloyd,  p.  36. 

39.  Miiler,  Wanda  Bean.  Life  of  Wanda  Bean  (Miller),  p.  2. 

40.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  5. 

41.  Fremont  County  Courthouse  Records:  Instrument  No.  99394,  Book  23,  p. 

603  (deed  for  a  quarter  section  —  160  acres  —  to  Lloyd  and  Millie  for 
$3800,  subject  to  a  motrgage  of  $1,800.);  Instrument  No.  99395,  Book  23, 
p.  604  (deed  for  a  quarter  section  —  160  acres  —  to  Lois  for  the  sum  of 
"$1  and  love  and  affection");  Instrument  No.  99396,  Book  23,  p.  605 
(deed  for  halves  of  two  another  quarter  section  —  totalling  another  160 
acres  —  to  Seth  for  $4,000,  subject  to  a  motrgage  of  $2,880).  The  deeds 
were  recorded  at  10:32  a.m.  on  21  Dec.  1925. 

42.  Lloyd,  p.  28. 

43.  Ibid,  p.  47. 

44.  Ibid. 

45.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  8. 

46.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  "Life  Sketch  of  Thomas  Reed  Birch."  p.  7. 

47.  Lloyd,  p.  59. 

48.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  7 

49.  Ibid. 

50.  Lloyd,  p.  53. 

51.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  Historv  of  Lois  Birch  Bean' ,  p  t> 

52.  Ibid. 

53.  Lloyd,  p.  31. 

54.  Ibid,  pp.  28-29. 

55.  Ibid,  pp.  31-32. 

56.  Ibid.  p.  33. 

57.  Ibid,  p.  48. 

58.  Bean,  Lloyd  fames      1  loyd  Junes  Bean  and  Millie  Birch.     \  history  ol  the 

Lloyd  Bean  family  included  in  Hktoryof  the  Upimek  femum 
Drunimond.  Squirrel,  Lemont,  end  Communitiet  hided  into  the  Part  1 1896 
1990),  a  compilation  ol  homesteading  and  pioneer  Eamuj  histories  bj 
contribution   Compiled  bj  [ressa  Murdock  Garrett  and  Fere)  Blaine 
Hawkes,  1992. 

59.  Lloyd,  p.  28. 

60.  Ibid   p  4d 

61.  Miller;  Wanda  Bean   Lflir  of  Wanda  Bam  (Mflbrj  pp  s&io 

62.  Lloyd,  p.  50 

63.  Miiler,  Wanda  Bean    /  tic  o!  Wanda  Bam  I  Mflto  I  p  9 

64.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch     MyStox)     p  r> 

65.  WOdpedk   <http     enwildpedia.org  *wki  \i>rn>.ii  *chool> 
66  Penfold,  l\. i  Birch     Mj  Sta  . 

67.  Snake  Rivet  Echoaj,  Vol  in  No  l  p  if 

f>8  Penfold,  I  \.i  Birch     Mj  Star)     p  7 
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69.  Ibid.  p.  7. 

70.  Thelma,  beginning  with  page  labeled  "Colton,  CA-S.L.C,  UT  -  8th  move" 

71.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "My  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  1  Nov.  1924." 

72.  Johnson,  Beverly  Miller.  St.  Anthony  From  the  Beginning  Through  the  1940's, 

p.  53. 

73.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Handwritten  memories  of  his  family  and  life  on  the 

ranch.  Written  in  response  to  a  list  of  questions  regarding  family 
history  posed  by  his  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meservy  (daughter  of  Millie 
Birch  Bean). 

74.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Nov.  13, 

1992,  notes. 

75.  Ernest,  tape  2,  p.  2. 

76.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  7. 

77.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Nov.  13, 

1992,  notes. 

78.  Ernest,  tape  2,  p.  2.  Also,  Myrdean's  letter  to  Jess,  9  April  1934. 

79.  "History  of  General  Conference:  Timeline"  Daily  Universe,  Brigham  Young 

University,  3  April  2005. 

80.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch:  A 

History  of  Them  and  Their  Family."  p.  75. 

81.  Salt  Lake  City  Family  History  Library  Film  #873,714  Coalville,  Utah 

Cemetery  Record  page  32. 

82.  McQueen,  Leone  Garn.  [90,  daughter  of  Edmund  Garn;  niece  of  Nancy 

Gam  Eldredge  Birch.)  Personal  interview  (Jesse  Dean  Birch)  at  her 
home  in  Hoytsville,  Utah,  30  March  1997. 

83.  Ibid. 


Chapter  11  —  A  New  Generation 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by 
the  following  abbreviations: 

Ann  Baker,  Ann  Penfold.  [Eva  Birch  Penfold's  daughter;  David  and  Nancy's 

granddaughter.]  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Ann's  home  in 
Hegarman,  Idaho,  Sunday,  4  May  2008.  Recorded  and  transcribed. 

Ernest  Birch,  Ernest.  Lengthy,  taped  interview  conducted  by  an  unidentified 

woman  in  1975  at  his  home  on  the  Birch  Ranch  (originally  homesteaded 
by  David  and  Nancy  Birch).  Transcribed  by  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  2006. 

Myrdean      Perkes,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch.   "Myrdean's  Memories."  A  large  collection 
of  loose,  unorganized  handwritten  pages  filled  with  notes  regarding 
Jess  Birch,  his  parents  (David  and  Nancy  Birch),  life  on  the  ranch,  home 
life  raising  two  young  boys  (Jesse  Dean  and  David  Gail).  The  pages  are 
in  possession  of  her  son,  Jesse  Dean  Birch. 

Reed  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Handwritten  memories  of  his  family  and  life  on 

the  ranch.  Written  in  response  to  a  list  of  questions  regarding  family 
history  posed  by  his  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meservy  (daughter  of  Millie 
Birch  Bean). 

Thelma         Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  [Daughter  of  Ruby  Birch  Hall;  oldest  grandchild  of 
David  and  Nancy  Birch.]  The  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall  Family  History.  1984.  A 
140-page  biography  of  her  parents  in  a  3-ring  binder.    The  history 
contains  numerous  maps,  photographs,  documents,  and  newspaper 
clippings  and  many  stories  from  Ruby's  life. 


1.  Thelma.,  page  labeled  "My  Grandfather  Birch." 

2.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "St.  Anthony,  Idaho  -  fall  of  1925." 

3.  "Old  Timers  Weather  Thru."  Fremont  County  News,  1948. 

4.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  Telephone  interview  (esse  Dean  Birch)  4  November 

1990.  Notes. 

5.  Clark,  Wesley,  [brother  of  Myrdean  Clark  Birch;  brother-in-law  to  Jesse 

Birch.)  As  quoted  in  the  writings  of  his  mother,  Myrtle,  and  his  sister, 
Myrdean. 

6.  Reed 

7.  Ernest,  p. 

8.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "David  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch:  by  Lois  Birch 

Bean,  their  Daughter"  Typed,  2-page  biography. 

9.  Reed 

10.  Ibid. 

11  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "David  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch:  by  Lois  Birch 

Bean,  their  Daughter"  Typed,  2-page  biography. 

12.  Bear,  Calvin.  [Farmer /neighbor /friend  of  David  Birch  in  Wilford,  Idaho.' 

Telephone  Interview  (Jesse  Dean  Birch),  8  July  1997.  Notes. 

13.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  [Son  of  Jesse  Birch;  grandson  of  David  and  Nancy 

Birch]  "David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch:  A  History  of 


Them  and  Their  Family." 

14.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Dean's  Photos  and  Commentary."    A  7-page 

document  of  Birch  photos  in  the  30s  and  40s,  each  with  written 
commentary. 

15.  Bean,  Lloyd  James.  [Millie's  husband;  son-in-law  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch] 

Address  at  funeral  for  Ernest  Birch,  16  April  1976.  Notes. 

16.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  Description  of  haying,  p.  208 

17.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed  Jr.  [Son  of  Thomas  Reed  Birch.]  Remarks  at  his  father's 

funeral,  19  May  2003  at  the  Ammon  LDS  3rd  Ward  Meetinghouse  in 
Ammon,  Idaho.  Taped  and  transcribed  by  Wanda  Bean  Miller. 

18.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  Life  Sketch  of  Fern  Birch  (  copy  of  Lois'  talk  at  Fern's 

funeral),  7  Mayl992. 

19.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  "Life  Sketch  of  Fem  Birch."   Remarks  delivered  at  Fern's 

funeral  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  7  May  1992.  Taped  and  transcribed 

20.  Cox,  Karma  Bean.  Remarks  delivered  at  Fem  Birch's  funeral  in  Idaho  Falls, 

Idaho,  7  May  1992.  Taped  and  transcribed. 

21.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  "Life  Sketch  of  Fem  Birch."  Remarks  delivered  at  Fern's 

funeral  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  7  May  1992.  Taped  and  transcribed 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Administrator's  Deed  Book  28,  p.  457.  St.  Anthony  courthouse. 

25.  Deed  No.  104113,  Book  32,  p.  53.  St.  Anthony  Courthouse. 

26.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "1927  -  St.  Anthony,  Idaho." 

27.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "St.  A.  - 1927  -  6th  gr." 

28.  Ibid,  page  labeled  "St.  A.  -  1929." 

29.  Kowallis,  Rada  Hall.  [Daughter  of  Jick  and  Ruby  Hall;  granddaughter  of 

David  and  Nancy  Birch.]    Telephone  interview  (Twila  Bird),  15  Sept. 
2008.  Taped  and  transcribed. 

30.  Hall,  Ruby  Birch.  Personal  interviews  (Thelma  Hall  Davis,  her  oldest 

daughter),  1965  &  1966.  Thelma  made  extensive,  detailed  notes  on 
many  pages  in  a  small,  yellow,  spiral  notebook,  which  is  currently 
(2007)  in  the  possession  of  her  brother,  Wayne  Gam  Hall  in  Syracuse, 
Utah. 

31.  Bean,  Lloyd  James.  Through  the  Years;  Personal  History  of  Lloyd  James  Bean, 

1900-1988.  Spiralbound,  103-page  life  history  dictated  by  Lloyd  James 
Bean  and  recorded  by  Karen  Zella  Bean  Searle  and  Arlene  Bean 
Meservy,  1982,  p.  37. 

32.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  Life  of  Wanda  Bean  (Miller),  p.  4. 

33.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch:  A 

History  of  Them  and  Their  Family."  p.  78. 

34.  Myrdean 

35.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Nov.  13, 

1992,  notes. 

36.  Myrdean 

37.  Ibid. 

38.  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Taped  interview  conducted  by  Colleen  Olsen  Davis  and 

Bessie  Alvord  Davis  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1  August  1992.  Transcribed 
by  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

39.  Myrdean 

40.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  "Jesse  Birch  and  His  Family,"  p.  15. 

41.  Myrdean 

42.  Perkes,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch.  "Jesse  Birch."    A  handwritten,  biographical 

sketch  of  Myrdean's  husband,  Jesse,  written  on  six  loose  sheets  of  yellow 
lined  paper. 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Ibid. 

45.  Perkes,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch.  Diary. 

46.  Ann 

47.  Ibid. 

48.  Ibid. 

49.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  7. 

50.  Ann 

51.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  8. 

52.  Penfold,  Stanley.  [Husband  of  Eva  Birch;  son-in-law  of  David  and  Nancy 

Birch.]  "A  Brief  Story  of  My  Life."  as  included  in  the  book,  The  Penfolds 
from  Puttenham  England  to  America,  compiled  by  Maurine  Penfold  Rainey. 

53.  Ann 

54.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  8. 

55.  Ibid. 

56.  Ibid. 

57.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "My  parent's  marriage  -  1913." 

58.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  3. 

59.  Reed 

60.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "My  Grandmother  Birch." 

61.  Ann 

62.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  [Son  of  Jesse  Birch;  grandson  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch.] 

"David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch:  A  History  of  Them  and 
Their  Family."  Notations  of  David  attending  stake  conference  sessions 
are  also  recorded  in  the  diary  Nancy  kept  from  1944-1948. 

63.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  "Life  Sketch  of  Thomas  Reed  Birch." 

64.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  8. 

65.  Ibid. 

66.  Ibid,  p.  6. 

67.  Ibid,  p.  8. 
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68.  Johnson,  Beverly  Miller.  St.  Anthony  From  the  Beginning  Through  the  1940's, 

p.  58. 

69.  Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  p.  8. 


Chapter  12  —  The  Depression 
Begins 


Sources  frequently  cited  in  this  chapter  have  been  identified  by 
the  following  abbreviations: 

Ann  Baker,  Ann  Penfold.  [Eva  Birch  Penfold's  daughter;  David  and  Nancy's 

granddaughter.]  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Ann's  home  in 
Hegarman,  Idaho,  Sunday,  4  May  2008.  Recorded  and  transcribed. 

Ernest  Birch,  Ernest.  Lengthy,  taped  interview  conducted  by  an  unidentified 

woman  in  1975  at  his  home  on  the  Birch  Ranch  (originally  homesteaded 
by  David  and  Nancy  Birch).  Transcribed  by  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  2006. 

Myrdean      Perkes,  Myrdean  Clark  Birch.   "Myrdean's  Memories."  A  large  collection 
of  loose,  unorganized  handwritten  pages  filled  with  notes  regarding 
Jess  Birch,  his  parents  (David  and  Nancy  Birch),  life  on  the  ranch,  home 
life  raising  two  young  boys  (Jesse  Dean  and  David  Gail).  The  pages  are 
in  possession  of  her  son,  Jesse  Dean  Birch. 

Reed  Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Handwritten  memories  of  his  family  and  life  on 

the  ranch.  Written  in  response  to  a  list  of  questions  regarding  family 
history  posed  by  his  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meservy  (daughter  of  Millie 
Birch  Bean). 

Thelma         Davis,  Thelma  Hall.  [Daughter  of  Ruby  Birch  Hall;  oldest  grandchild  of 
David  and  Nancy  Birch.]  The  lick  and  Ruby  Hall  Family  History.  1984.  A 
140-page  biography  of  her  parents  in  a  3-ring  binder.    The  history 
contains  numerous  maps,  photographs,  documents,  and  newspaper 
clippings  and  many  stories  from  Ruby's  life. 


1.  Atkinson,  Max  and  Bonnie.  History  of  the  Yellowstone-St.  Anthony  Idaho 

Stake:  1909  to  1986  quotes  the  news  article  about  the  bank  closings,  p. 
33. 

2.  Bean,  Millie  Birch.  Through  the  Years:  From  the  Perspective  of  Millie  Birch, 

1904-1978,  p.  2. 

3.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  [Son  of  Jesse  Birch;  grandson  of  David  and  Nancy 

Birch]  "David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch:  A  History  of 
Them  and  Their  Family,"  p.  80. 

4.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  4. 

5.  Birch,  Jesse  Dean.  [Son  of  Jesse  Birch;  grandson  of  David  and  Nancy 

Birch.]  "David  Birch  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch:  A  History  of 
Them  and  Their  Family,"  p.  80. 

6.  Wikipedia  <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hobo> 

7.  Wikipedia  <http://www.allisonhunter.com/Signmakers/symbols.html> 

8.  Wikipedia  <http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Hobo-- 

9.  Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story",  p.  8. 

10.  Ibid,  p.  9. 

11.  Hall,  Ruby  Birch.  "A  Sketch  of  My  Life"  March  1960,  p.  3. 

12.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "St.  A.  -  summers-  early  1930s." 

13.  Wilcox,  Fred.  O.  "Pea  Seed  Industry."   Personal  interview  (Harold 

Forbush).  Voices  from  the  Past  Oral  History  Project,  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley  Historical  Society,  26  Oct.  1968.  Taped  and  transcribed. 

14.  Bean,  Millie  Birch.  Through  the  Years:  From  the  Perspective  of  Millie  Birch, 

1904-1978,  p.  9. 

15.  Bean,  Lloyd  James.  Through  the  Years:  Personal  History  of  Lloyd  lames  Bean, 

1900-1988,  p.  38. 

16.  Thelma,  page  labeled  "1931  -  St.  A.  -  summer." 

17.  Meservy,  Arlene  Bean.    [Millie  Birch  Bean's  daughter;  David  and  Nam  v's 

granddaughter]   "My  Life  Story:  The  Early  Years,"  p   13. 

18.  Bean,  Lloyd  James.   Through  the  Years:  Personal  History  0)  Uoifd  lame-.  Bean. 

1900-1988,  p.  48. 

19.  Miller,  Wanda  Bean.  Life  of  Wanda  Bean  (Miller),  p.  7. 

20.  Atkinson,  Max  and  Bonnie.   History  of  the  Yellowstone  St   Anthony  Idaho 
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Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  her  home  in  Rexburg  Idaho,  July  29, 

2008.  Notes. 
Davis,  Colleen  Olsen.  [Wife  of  Clinton  LaVel  Davis,  David  and  Nancy's 

oldest  grandchild.)  Telephone  interview  (Twila  Davis  Bird)  October 

2008.  Notes. 
Jesse  Dean,  p.  93. 
Ibid. 
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Hegarman,  Idaho,  Sundav,  4  Mav  2008.  Recorded  and  transcribed. 
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Birch,  Delores.  [Wife  of  Dean  S.  Birch;  Daughter-in-law  of  Ernest  Birch.] 

Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  her  home  in  Rexburg  Idaho,  July  29, 

2008.  Notes. 
Birch,  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam.  Letter  to  Millie  Birch  Bean,  May  13,  1957. 
Birch,  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam.  "The  Story  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch", 

typed  on  2  pages  and  dated  May  1,  1956.  Filed  in  the  personal  history 

archives  at  the  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers  Museum  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Bean,  Lois  Birch.  Letter  written  to  her  niece,  Thelma  Hall  Davis  (daughter 

of  Ruby  Birch  Hall),  23  Jan.  1978. 
Bean,  Lois  Birch.  Letter  written  to  her  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meseny 

(daughter  of  Millie  Birch  Bean),  11  April  1980.  Written  in  response  to  a 

list  of  specific  family  history  questions  posed  by  Arlene. 
Ibid. 
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and  Nancv  Birch.]  Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  her  home  in 
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Davis,  Thelma  Hall    Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird,  her  daughter)  at 
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Sources 


Listed  here  are  the  sources  we  have  cited  in  this  book.  Whenever  the  words  (either  written  or  spoken  on  audiotape)  of  primary  sources  have  been  available,  we've 
used  them  in  preference  to  secondary  accounts.  Our  heavy  use  of  direct  quotations  may  have  made  the  flow  of  the  narrative  more  stilted,  but  hopefully  it  has  enhanced 
the  history's  authority  and  credibility.  We  hope  it  has  taken  us  out  of  the  writing  and  put  David  and  Nancy  (and  their  children)  in  the  forefront,  telling  their  own  stories. 


Immediate  Family 

David 

Other  than  a  few  signatures,  we've  been  unable  to  find  anything  written  by  David. 


— .  Letter  to  Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  22  Feb.  1955. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  27  Feb.  1956. 

— .  Letter  to  Millie  Birch  Bean,  May  13,  1957. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  7  Nov.  1956. 

— .  One-page,  handwritten  biography  of  her  father,  Thomas  Garn.  Original  in 

possession  of  Wanda  Bean  Miller. 
— .  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Nancy  Black  Eldredge",  a  typed,  one-page 

life  history  written  for  and  submitted  to  the  Fort  Henry  Camp  of  the 

Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers.  The  original  is  in  the  archives  at  the  DUP 

Pioneer  Museum  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Nancy 

Autobiographies 

We're  aware  of  seven  life  histories  authored  by  Nancy.  Three  are  in  her  own 
handwriting  and  were  each  probably  written  in  early  1956  when  she  was  85.  We've 
scanned  the  autobiographies,  which  are  currently  in  the  possession  of  Wanda  Bean 
Miller,  Nancy's  granddaughter.  We  have  also  located  copies  of  four  other  life  histo- 
ries, apparently  written  by  Nancy.  They're  each  typed  and  have  posthumous  nota- 
tions written  by  the  typists.  All  seven  histories,  handwritten  or  typed,  are  basically 
the  same  but  each  contains  interesting  details  missing  in  the  others. 

Nancy's  Handwritten  Autobiographies: 

Nancy's  life  history  1  —  Untitled  life  history,  5  handwritten  pages, 

undated  (but  written  following  David's  death  17  Jan.  1955),  inside  a 

spiralbound  notebook. 
Nancy's  life  history  2  —  Untitled  life  history,  on  five  handwritten  pages 

torn  from  a  spiralbound  notebook,  written  when  she  was  85. 
Nancy's  life  history  3  —  Untitled  life  history,  undated  (but  written 

following  David's  death  (17  Jan.  1955),  on  four  handwritten  pages  torn 

from  a  spiralbound  notebook. 

Nancy's  Typed  Autobiographies: 

"The  Story  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch",  typed  on  2  pages  and  dated  May 
1,  1956.  Filed  in  the  personal  history  archives  at  the  Daughters  of  Utah 
Pioneers  Museum  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Stamped  on  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  of  the  typescript  is  the  date  March  8,  1978,  an  indication  of 
the  date  of  its  submission  to  DUP  headquarters. 

"History  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch",  a  2'/i-page  autobiography  typed  by 
Nancy's  daughter,  Lois  Birch  Bean.  In  a  23  Jan.  1978  letter  to  her  niece, 
Thelma  Hall  Davis,  Lois  said  she  found  the  "short  history  of  her 
[Nancy's]  life  written  by  her  in  the  center  of  a  tablet  with  no  writing  on 
pages  before  or  after,  so  it  was  a  miracle  I  had  found  it  before  the  tablet 
was  destroyed."  Lois  typed  the  history  and  "added  a  line  or  two  to 
bring  out  more  clearly  a  thought  or  two."   Lois  felt  Nancy's  autobiogra- 
phy had  been  written  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life.  I'm  not 
sure  where  the  tablet  with  Nancy's  original,  handwritten  account  is 
located. 

"History  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn",  compiled  by  Nancy's  granddaughter, 

Wanda  Bean  Miller,  who  consolidated  two  of  Nancy's  life  histories  into 
one  account,  1992.  It's  3V4-pages  long. 

Unnamed  autobiography,  one-page,  typed,  dated  May  1,  1956. 


Nancy's  other  writings 

Birch,  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam.  Five  Year  Diary.  Nancy  wrote  short,  daily  entries 
from  1  Jan  1944  to  29  July  1948  and  sporadic  notes  from  30  July  to  30  Oct. 
1948.  This  diary  is  in  the  possession  of  Twila  Davis  Bird. 


Ruby 

Hall,  Ruby  Birch.  "A  Sketch  of  My  Life"  (autobiography),  March  1960. 

.  Interviews  with  her  oldest  daughter,  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  in  1965  &  1966. 

Thelma  made  extensive,  detailed  notes  on  many  pages  in  a  small,  yellow, 

spiral  notebook,  which  is  currently  (2007)  in  the  possession  of  her  brother, 

Wayne  Garn  Hall  in  Syracuse,  Utah. 
.  Interview  with  her  oldest  daughter,  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  19  July  1971,  at 

Thelma's  home  in  Logan,  Utah.  (Three  pages  of  notes  on  yellow,  binder 

paper.) 
Interview  with  her  oldest  daughter,  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  June  1966.  (Notes 

taken  on  front  and  back  of  letterhead  paper  marked,  "R.W.  Frank  &  Co".) 
.  Letter  written  to  Millie,  June  15,  1957. 


Zella 

Birch,  Zella.  Letter  written  just  before  her  death  in  a  hospital  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
to  Nancy  Birch,  her  mother,  who  was  visiting  Jick  and  Ruby  in  Colton, 
California.   19  June  1923. 


Fern 

Birch,  Fern.    Letter  to  Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  April  20,  1935. 

.  Letter  to  Jess  &  Myrdean,  Feb.  2,  1935. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean  &  Jess,  4  Mar.  1937. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  14  Jan.  1937. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  24  Mar.  1937. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  18  Sept.  1937. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  Feb.  1942. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  6  Nov.  1942 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  23  March  1943. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  15  Dec.  1943. 

.  Letter  to  Millie,  12  April  1943. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean,  9  August  1943. 

Letter  to  Myrdean,  15  Sept.  1940. 

Letter  to  Myrdean.  18  Nov.  1940. 

.  Letter  to  Myrdean.  6  July  1944. 

.  An  undated  (probably  1957),  unsigned  letter  written  to  an  unnamed 

family  member  (Millie,  we  think).  Contents  include  details  about  Nancy's 
early  life  in  Coalville  and  descriptions  of  the  locations  of  Birch  and  Eldredge 
homes.  Fern's  source  of  information  in  the  letter  was  her  aunt  Amanda 
Gam  Meadows,  Nancy's  sister.  We  believe  the  letter  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Nancy  and  Amanda's  brother  Edmund  Eldredge  in  June  1957.  We 
think  Fern  and  Millie  attended  his  funeral  in  Coalville  and  while  there 
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drove  around  the  valley  to  see  some  of  the  old  family  home  sites.  Their  tour 
raised  questions  in  their  minds  about  who  lived  in  various  homes.    Fern  sub 
sequently  talked  to  her  aunt  Amanda  to  get  the  answers,  then  wrote  to  Millie 
to  relay  what  she  had  learned.) 


Ernest 

Birch,  Emest.  Lengthy,  taped  interview  conducted  by  an  unidentified  woman  in 
1975  at  his  home  on  the  Birch  Ranch  (originally  homesteaded  by  David  and 
Nancy  Birch).  Transcribed  by  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  November  2006. 

.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch  in  the  early  1990s.  Notes  taken 

during  interview. 


Lois 

Bean,  Lois  Birch.  "David  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  Birch:  by  Lois  Birch  Bean,  their 

Daughter"  Typed,  2-page  biography. 
.  Co-authors:  Thomas  Reed  Birch  &  Millie  Birch  Bean.  Goodly  Parents 

Remembered:  Life  Sketch  of  Nancy  Eldredge  Garn  and  David  Birch.  This  22-page 

biogTaphy  was  printed  and  distributed  to  Birch  descendants.  It 

contains  a  brief  summary  of  David  and  Nancy's  immediate  ancestors,  a  few 

maps  and  personal  and  family  photographs,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 

Nancy's  patriarchal  blessing. 
.  "History  of  David  and  Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  Birch"  as  compiled  for  the 

biographical  book,  Sketches  of  a  Pioneer  Community  —  Wilford  Idaho.  This  book 

was  written  to  document  the  pioneer  beginnings  of  Wilford,  Idaho. 
.  Letter  written  to  her  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meservy  (daughter  of  Millie  Birch 

Bean),  11  April  1980.  Written  in  response  to  a  list  of  specific  family  history 

questions  posed  by  Arlene. 
.  Letter  written  to  one  of  her  brother  Ernest's  children  shortly  after  the 

Teton  Dam  Flood  (5  June  1976)  giving  details  regarding  Ernests  early  life. 

The  first  page  is  missing,  leaving  the  letter's  recipient  and  the  date  it  was 

written  unidentified.  The  partial  letter  was  found  among  Birch  photos  and 

documents  by  Ernest's  daughter-in-law  Delores  Birch  (Dean's  wife)  at  her 

Rexburg  home  in  2008. 
Letter  written  to  her  niece,  Thelma  Hall  Davis  (daughter  of  Ruby  Birch 

Hall),  23  Jan.  1978. 
.  Life  Sketch  of  Fern  Birch  (  copy  of  Lois'  talk  at  Fern's  funeral),  7  May 

1992. 

.  Telephone  interview  (Jesse  Dean  Birch)  4  November  1990.  Notes. 

.  Obituary  of  Nancy  Birch,  20  June  1957.  (for  use  in  the  newspaper  at  the 

time  of  Nancy's  death.) 
.  "Personal  History  of  Lois  Birch  Bean",  an  11-page,  typed  autobiography, 

undated  but  written  by  Lois  after  1965. 
.  "Biography  of  Zella  Birch",  1986.  A  ten-page  summary  of  Zella's  life, 

which  includes  a  brief  history,  photos,  her  patriarchal  blessing,  and  a  portion 

of  Zella's  last  letter. 
Interview  conducted  by  Thelma  Hall  Davis,  Lois'  niece  (daughter  of  Ruby 

Birch  Hall)  at  the  home  of  Keith  Hall  following  Ruby's  funeral  in  Ogden, 

Utah,  23  Feb.  1980.  Thelma  wrote  notes  during  the  interview  on  a  single 

sheet  of  yellow  paper. 

.  Letter  written  to  Mydean  Birch  Fullmer,  spring  1947. 

.  Letter  written  to  Myrdean  Birch  Fullmer,  Apr.  14,  1946. 

.  Letter  written  to  Myrdean  Birch  Fullmer,  22  Dec.  1956. 


Millie 

Bean,  Millie  Birch.  Autobiography  (incomplete),  which  includes  brief  life  history 
sequences,  letters,  trip  notes,  and  journal  entries  all  written  and  dated 
sporadically  from  15  August  1934  to  1977. 

.  Through  the  Years:  From  the  Perspective  of  Millie  Birch,  1904-1978.  This  is  a 

42-page  history  of  Millie  written  by  her  children  but  drawn  heavily  from 
Millie's  own  accounts.  It  contains  a  picture  pedigree,  Millie's  patriarchal 
blessing,  her  life  sketch  with  great  photos,  photocopies  of  important  docu- 
ments and  letters,  and  letters  written  by  her  children  paying  tribute  to  Millie. 


Eva 

Penfold,  Eva  Birch.  "My  Story".  A  15-page  life  history  written  by  Eva,  which 
includes  two  photographs  at  the  end. 


Jesse 

Birch,  Jesse.   Letters  written  by  Jesse  to  his  girlfriend  (later  his  wife)  Mvrdr.m 
Clark,  between  23  May  and  13  June  1934.  (Myrdean's  dad  took  I  job  m 


Preston  and  moved  his  family  from  St.    Anthony  to  Preston  when  Myrdean 
was  a  senior  in  high  school.  During  that  year  apart  she  and  Jesse  wrote  over 
60  letters  to  each  other.  Currently  (2007)  the  letters  are  in  the  possession  of 
their  son,  Jesse  Dean  Birch.) 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  11  Dec.  1933. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  15  Dec.  1933. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  21  Dec.  1933. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  2  Jan.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  6  Jan.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  24  Jan.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  29  Jan.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  21  Feb.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  12  Mar.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  20  Mar.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  23  Mar.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  28  Mar.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  16  Apr.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  25  Apr.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  30  Apr.  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean    7  May  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean  18  May  1934. 

— .  Letter  to  Myrdean.  13  June  1934. 


Reed 

Birch,  Thomas  Reed.  Handwritten  memories  of  his  family  and  life  on  the  ranch. 
Written  in  response  to  a  list  of  questions  regarding  family  history  posed  by 
his  niece,  Arlene  Bean  Meservy  (daughter  of  Millie  Birch  Bean). 

.  Handwritten  notes  regarding  his  parents,  David  and  Nancy  Birch. 

.  Remarks  Reed  delivered  at  Fern  Birch's  funeral  In  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  7 

May  1992.  Taped  and  transcribed. 

.  Taped  interview  conducted  by  Colleen  Olsen  Davis  and  Bessie  Alvord 

Davis  in  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  1  August  1992.  Transcribed  by  Twila  Davis  Bird. 

.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  28  October  1992,  notes. 

.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  May  22,  1993,  notes. 

.  Telephone  interview  with  Jesse  Dean  Birch,  Nov.  13,  1992,  notes. 

.  Personal  interview  (Jesse  Dean  Birch)  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  for  Jesse 

Dean's  stepfather,  Asa  Perkes,  in  Moore,  Idaho,  February  1955.  Notes. 


Extended  Family  &  Friends 


Bean,  Lloyd  James.  [Millie's  husband;  son-in-law  of  David  and  Nancy  Birch] 
Address  at  funeral  for  Emest  Birch,  16  April  1976.  Notes. 

.  Through  the  Years;  Personal  History  of  Lloyd  James  Bean,  1900-1988. 

Spiralbound,  103-page  life  history  dictated  by  Lloyd  James  Bean  and  recorded 
by  Karen  Zeila  Bean  Searle  and  Arlene  Bean  Meservy,  1982. 

.  "Lloyd  James  Bean  and  Millie  Birch,"  A  history  of  the  Lloyd  Bean  family 

included  in  History  of  the  Uplands:  Farnum,  Drummond,  Squirnl.  Lament,  and 
Communities  Faded  into  the  Past  (1896-1990),  a  compilation  ol  homesteading 
and  pioneer  family  histories  by  contribution.  Compiled  by  Tressa  Murdock 
Garrett  and  Percy  Blaine  Hawkes,  1992. 

Bear,  Calvin.  [Farmer/neighbor/friend  of  David  Birch  in  Wilford,  Idaho  ] 
Telephone  Interview  (Jesse  Dean  Birch),  8  July  1997.  Notes. 

Baker,  Ann  Penfold.  [Eva  Birch  Penlold's  daughter;  David  and  Nancy's  grand- 
daughter.] Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  Ann's  home  in  I  legarman. 
Idaho,  Sunday,  4  May  2008.  Recorded  and  tr.insi  nbed. 

Bennett,  Carol  Bean.  [Daughter  of  Lois  Birch  Bean,  granddaughter  ol  David  and 
Nancy  Birch.]  Telephone  interview  (Twila  Bird),  2 Ma)  2007    Nod's 

.   Personal  interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  her  home  in  Bountiful   20  S'pl  2008 

Notes. 

Birch,  Dean  S.   [Son  of  I  most  Birch  gr.ind-.on  of  1  >.n  Id  and  Nanc\  Birch  !  OM 

page  of  autobiographical  notes,  written  in  pencil   found  in  2(X>S  In  Kil  wife 
Delores  Birch 

Birch,  Delores.   |Wife  ol  Dean  S  Birch.  Daughter  in  l.iu  of  1  mest  Birch  1   Personal 

Interview  (Twila  Bird)  at  her  home  in  Rexburg  Idaho  [ul)  2^  -ik>s   Notai 
.  Telephone  interview  Qeeee  Dean  Birch)  1992   Notes 

Birch,  Dick     [84.  grandson  of  Robert  Bilth   David  Hit i  li  ■•  nephew  |    lelephone 

Interview  Qeeee  Dean  Birch)  ca  1992   Notes 
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Albion  Normal  School,  teacher  training  school  in 
south  central  Idaho,  201;  Eva  receives  training 
there,  201; 

Allen,  Bert,  hit  by  train,  236. 

Allen,  Jack,  is  in  bishopric  with  Stan  Penfold,  photo  of 
bishopric,  313; 

Allgood,  William,  marries  Emma  Birch,  homesteads  in 
Idaho,  25;  does  amateur  dental  work,  25;  pulls 
wrong  tooth,  25;  photo  of,  26;  in  tour  group 
photo  with  David,  139; 

Anderson,  Edna,  works  at  Big  Springs  with  Ruby,  127; 
photo  of,  127. 

Andersen,  Helvig  Marie,  third  wife  of  Ira  Eldredge, 
35;  photo  of,  65; 

antiseptic,  use  of,  107. 

Ashcraft,  Jacob  O.,  confirms  Jesse,  153. 

Ashton,  Dog  Derby,  becomes  Ashton's  annual  respon- 
sibility, 138;  Jess  takes  family  to,  274; 

aspirin,  use  of,  107. 

Atkinson,  Pearl,  describes  early  Summit  County 
school,  18. 


Babe,  Old  Bird's  colt,  described,  119;  would  dump 
riders,  119. 

Bailey,  Debra,  5 

Baker,  Ann  Penfold  (see  Penfold,  Ann) 

Baker,  George,  pushes  woman  in  ditch,  9. 

Baldridge,  H.  C,  governor  of  Idaho,  Fern  works  as 
secretary  for,  212; 

bank  failures,  during  Great  Depression,  223;  David 

loses  money  in,  209;  news  article  about,  223;  two 
Ashton  Banks  close,  223; 

barn,  photos,  114, 115;  construction  of,  115;  boys 

quarrel  about,  115;  provided  enjoyment  for  chil- 
dren, 115;  kids  played  hide-and-seek  in,  115; 
photo  of,  137;  Reed  carved  name  on  door,  168, 
photo  of  carved  name,  168;  back  of  farm  build- 
ings, photo  from  interior  of  farm  looking  at  back 
of  buildings,  208-209;  2007  photo  back  of  barn, 
210;  photo  from  railroad  tracks,  222;  with  granary, 
281;  photo,  284-285; 

Bartholomew,  Pete  and  Elma,  hired  by  David  to  man 
age  farm,  311;  move  to  Texas,  317 

Bean,  Arlene  (Lloyd  &  Millie's  daughter),  birth  of,  194, 
photo  of,  194;  learns  to  ski,  200;  photo  on  skis. 
200;  friend  falls  in  cistern,  200;  describes  how 
family  coped  during  Depression,  227,  describes 
how  family  kept  warm  on  dry  farm,  271,  photo 
with  siblings,  271,  helped  Millie  run  St   Anthony 


Bean, 


Bean, 
Bean, 

Bean, 
Bean 


farm,  282;  cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch 
home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo, 
286-287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  297;  picks  potatoes,  299; 
siblings  photo,  313;  joins  Cadet  Nurse  Corps, 
319;  remembers  celebration  at  end  of  World  War 
II,  319;  photo  in  nurse  uniform,  319;  Lloyd  & 
Millie  Bean  family  portrait,  355. 
Carol  (Seth  &  Lois'  daughter),  inherits  mid- 
wifery book,  65;  birth  of,  222;  photo  of,  222; 
adjusts  to  playmates  after  move  to  Twin  Falls, 
249;  photo  with  siblings,  264;  photo  of,  279;  tells 
about  walk-in  freezer  in  new  home,  318;  photo 
in  front  of  unfinished  Twin  Falls  home,  318: 
gathers  with  other  Birch  kin  to  honor  David  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  Birch  family  photos  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  news  article  about  Father's 
Day  gathering,  334;  Seth  &  Lois  Bean  family 
portrait,  354; 

Clinton  Willie  (Seth  &  Los'  son),  birth  of,  234; 
photo  with  siblings,  264;  photo  of,  279;  photo  in 
front  of  unfinished  Twin  Falls  home,  318:  gathers 
with  other  Birch  kin  to  honor  David  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  Birch  family  photos  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  news  article  about  Father's 
Day  gathering,  334;  Seth  &  Lois  Bean  family 
portrait,  354; 

Deon  (Seth  &  Lois'  daughter),  traumatic  birth 
of,  264;  photo  with  siblings,  264;  very  ill  follow- 
ing birth,  264;  very  active  and  grows  quickly, 
264;  photo  of,  279;  photo  in  front  of  unfinished 
Twin  Falls  home,  318:  Seth  &  Lois  Bean  family 
portrait,  354; 

Dwayne  (infant  son  ol  Seth  and  Lois),  dies  at  2 
weeks,  198. 

Glade  Seth,  is  bom,  279;  photo  of,  279,  photo  m 
front  of  unfinished  Twin  falls  home.  318  Seth  & 
Lois  Bam  family  portrait,  354; 
James  William  (Seth's  lather  I.  gives  newlywedl 
buggv  and  set  ol  harness,  17s. 

Karen  ZeDa  (Lloyd  &  Millie's  daughter),  birth 

ol,  251;  photo  ol.  2r->  1    photo  with  i  on  sins,  251; 
photo  with  cousins  on  ponh    25b     photo  with 
siblings,  271,  photo  on  ponh  ol  M   Anthony 
home,  282,  cousins  photo  on  ponh  ot  ranch 
home,  284,  hvin  (, roves  llinli  gathering  photo 

286-287  photo  of  on  Dave  A  Nancy  ■  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  297  photo  of,  mm.  siblings 
photo,  9U;  couaina  photo  531  Lloyd  JiMUBa 
Ban  family  portrait  388 


Bean,  Karma  (Lloyd  &  Millie's  daughter),  birth  of,  215; 
photo  of,  215;  remembers  visits  to  Fern  in  Boise, 
212;  photo  with  cousins  on  porch,  256;  photo 
with  siblings,  271;  remembers  attempts  to  keep 
warm  on  dry  farm,  271;  describes  the  family's  St 
Anthony  home,  272;  cousins  photo  on  porch  of 
ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering 
photo,  286-287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's 
golden  wedding  anniversarv,  297;  siblings 
photo,  313;  Lloyd  &  Millie  Bean  family  portrait. 
355. 

Bean,  Linda  Ann  (Lloyd  &  Millie's  daughter),  photo 
with  cousins,  251;  is  born,  279;  photo  of,  279; 
cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo.  286-287: 
photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  297;  siblings  photo,  313;  cousins 
photo,  331;  Lloyd  &  Millie  Bean  family  portrait. 
355. 

Bean,  Lloyd  James,  tells  of  cougar  on  outhouse,  103; 
describes  Millie's  home  remedies,  107:  used 
priesthood  blessings  in  times  ot  need,  107;  photo 
on  his  Alhs  Chalmer  tractor,  151.  tells  ol  spin 
ning  bob  sled  in  snow,  173;  first  dated  Lois  then 
switched  to  Millie.  I76j  recalls  impressions  ol 
Millie,  176;  describes  courtship   l~r>  photo  ol 
176,  marries  Millie,  178  wedding  portrait,  178: 

aCCOUnI  ol  engagement  and  marriage    1~N   h\e 
briefly  in  Pocatello.  then  help  Ernest  on  his  farm 
178;  live  briefly  with  Ernest  &  laolcne,  193;  move 

into  house  north  ol  BmeStl  s    [93   i,,'  on  quilts  at 
night,  193;  Wanda  born.  1*J   photo  with  Wanda 
194,  photo  with  Arlene    ls>4   purchase  m\A  mOVC 

toDrummond dry  Earn  195  map  of  dry  faun 

195   leases  more  land    195   attend  1  .irmim  Ward 

195;  begin  own  Sunday  School  igs  president  ol 

branch,  lgs   work  dry  hum  lor  IS  M.ii 

deactibaa  atore  at  Squirrel  197  gtvee  overview 

ol  M.irs  spent  on  DrummOnd  dr\  larm    198  I**1 
photo  011  binder   1W   photo  v\  ith  string  ol 

horses  mtM99  pteacrvsB  winter  anow  tor  sum 
mertcecnam  200  children  aid  to  school  200 
photo  of  children  on  sioa  200  taDa  of  gui  falling 
m  ustem  200  remembers  stitimg  heal  in  bam 
loft  during  ha)  ttma  210  family  visits  Fern  In 
hois,'  212  describee  incredulity  at  birth  oi 
twina  226  drivaa  school  sleigh  during 

IV  press,, mi  to  help  make  ends  me,  : 

describes  way  ha  ng^is.1  sleigh  for  school  stu 

dents   227  slightly  injured  in  sleigh  .undent 
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227;  photo  of,  247;  worried  about  seemingly 
unstoppable  plague  of  grasshoppers,  253;  photo 
with  other  "Birch  men",  259:  gathers  firewood  to 
heat  dry  farm  home  in  winters,  271;  buy  the 
Hall's  home  in  St.  Anthony,  282;  description  of 
annual  water  in  basement,  282;  Millie  "farmed" 
in  St.  Anthony  while  Lloyd  farmed  in 
Drummond,  282;  Photo  of  St.  Anthony  home, 
282;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286- 
287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wed 
ding  anniversary,  296;  uses  D-4  Caterpillar 
tractor,  298;  photo  of  D-4  Cat  tractor,  298;  photo 
of,  304;  hosts  dinner  following  Jess'  funeral  at 
their  St.  Anthony  home,  310;  is  having  problems 
due  to  inhaling  dust  and  dirt,  313;  sells  the 
Drummond  dry  farm  and  the  St.  Anthony  farm 
and  moves  to  Milo,  313;  lives  in  Milo  three 
years,  313;  buys  farm  in  Jameston,  328;  photo  of 
jameston  farm,  387;  raises  potatoes  and  sheep, 
328;  photo  with  Millie,  328;  called  as  bishop  of 
Jameston  Ward,  328;  helps  Nancy  with  spring 
cleaning  projects,  329;  siblings  photo  taken  a 
year  after  Nancy's  death,  346;  Lloyd  &  Millie 
Bean  family  portrait,  355. 

Bean,  Millie  Birch  (See  Birch,  Millie) 

Bean,  Paul  Lloyd  (Lloyd  and  Millie's  son),  is  born,  311; 
photo  of,  311;  cousins  photo,  331;  Lloyd  &  Millie 
Bean  family  portrait,  355. 

Bean,  Phyllis  (Seth  and  Lois'  daughter),  birth  of, 
250;  photo  of,  250;  photo  with  siblings,  264; 
photo  of,  279;  photo  in  front  of  unfinished  Twin 
Falls  home,  318:  Seth  &  Lois  Bean  family 
portrait,  354; 

Bean,  Ralph  David  (twin,  son  of  Lloyd  &  Millie),  birth 
of,  226;  photo  of,  226;  photo  with  cousins  on 
porch,  256;  photo  with  siblings,  271;  helped 
Millie  run  St.  Anthony  farm,  272;  cousins  photo 
on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch 
gathering  photo,  286-287:  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  297; 
photo  of,  305;  siblings  photo,  313;  Lloyd  &  Millie 
Bean  family  portrait,  355. 

Bean,  Ruth  (sister  to  Lloyd  Bean),  lived  with  Lloyd 

and  Millie  briefly,  193;  slept  in  same  bed  to  keep 
warm,  193; 

Bean,  Ruth  Nancy(  twin,  daughter  of  Lloyd  &  Millie), 
birth  of,  226;  photo  of,  226;  photo  with  cousins 
on  porch,  256;  photo  with  siblings,  271;  cousins 
photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves 
Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287:  photo  of  on 
Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
297;  siblings  photo,  313;  helps  Nancy  with 
spring  cleaning  projects,  329;  Lloyd  &  Millie 
Bean  family  portrait,  355. 

Bean,  Seth,  tells  of  playing  "chicken"  with  bob  sleigh, 
173;  photo  in  sleigh,  173;  meets  Lois  at  dance, 
174;  dates  Fern  but  switches  to  Lois,  174;  marries 
Lois  and  begins  farming,  174;  photo  of,  173;  live 
in  Birch  ranch  home  for  one  winter,  188;  buys 
one  of  Dave's  Drummond  dry  farms,  195;  live 
there  for  11  years  then  sell  it  to  Reed,  195; 
descriptions  of  winters  on  dry  farm,  196;  the 
glorious  springs,  196;  watching  animals  and 
birds,  197;  description  of  store  at  Squirrel,  197; 
lose  twin  baby  boys,  198;  brings  Lois,  baby 
Clifton,  and  other  children  back  to  dry  farm 
through  heavy  snow,  234;  relocates  to  Twin  falls, 
242;  photo  in  Yellowstone  Park,  246;  dry  farm 
years  recalled,  249;  conversion  of  neighbors  at 
dry  farm,  249;  hard  winters  and  distance  from 
school  too  much,  249;  sells  farm  to  Reed  & 
Eileen,  249  Lois  describes  move  to  Twin  Falls 
farm  and  fix-up  required,  249;  tells  of  meager 
living  first  summer,  249;  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  296; 
photo  of,  304;  designs  and  builds  home  in  Twin 
Falls,  318;  wartime  shortages  make  building 
materials  difficult  to  come  by,  318;  photos  of 
home  in  Twin  Falls,  318;  home  has  walk-in  freezer, 
318;  Dave  and  Nancy  come  to  visit,  326;  siblings 
photo  taken  a  year  after  Nancy's  death,  346;  Seth 
&  Lois  Bean  family  portrait,  354. 

Bean,  Wanda  (Miller,  Lloyd  &  Millie's  daughter),  says 
David  thought  Fern  looked  like  his  mother,  110; 


said  Fern  enjoyed  being  with  her  father,  110; 
birth  of,  194;  photo  of,  194;  skis  to  school,  200; 
photo  on  skis,  200;  sometimes  apprehensive  of 
animals  in  woods,  200;  family  visits  Fern  in 
Boise,  212;  describes  Nancy  as  "strong,  spiritual 
force  in  her  family",  221;  described  her  dad's 
school  sleigh,  227;  tells  of  accident  in  school 
sleigh,  227;  remembers  breaking  figurine  at  Reed 
&  Eileen's,  249;  photo  with  siblings,  271;  lives 
with  Dave  &  Nancy  while  attending  high 
school,  276;  high  school  photo  of,  276;  describes 
memories  of  Dave  and  Nancy  during  year  she 
lived  with  them  in  high  school;  277;  is  mortified 
when  boy  comes  to  door  while  she's  in  bed  with 
measles,  282;  photo  of  next  to  St.  Anthony  home, 
282;  cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
recalls  way  Dave  combed  his  hair,  289;  photo  of 
on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary, 297;  recalls  picking  potatoes,  299;  describes 
Ricks  College  as  "almost  a  girl's  school"  during 
World  War  II,  312;  siblings  photo,  313;  cousins 
photo,  331;  compiles  several  of  Nancy's  life  his 
tories,  341;  Lloyd  &  Millie  Bean  family  portrait, 
355. 

Bean,  Wayne  (infant  son  of  Seth  and  Lois),  dies  12 
hours  after  birth,  198. 

Bear,  Calvin,  neighbor  to  Dave  and  Nancy,  61;  tells 
about  David's  stagecoach  driving,  61; 

Beard,  George,  tells  of  killing  rattlesnakes  in  Coalville, 
44;  renowned  photographer,  44; 

Beard,  Mary  Hannah,  photo  of,  26;  attends  to  husband 
after  stroke,  96; 

Beard's  Opera  House,  shown  on  photograph,  52; 

Beehive  House,  4,  5 

Bennett,  Carol  Bean  (see  Bean,  Carol) 

Berlin  (ship),  4 

Berry,  Wallace,  famous  actor  takes  Jess  &  Myrdean  for 
ride  in  open-cockpit  biplane,  241;  photo  of,  241. 

Big  Springs,  resort  in  Island  Park,  description  of,  127; 
photo  of,  127;  massive  springs  feed  Snake  River, 
127. 

"Big  Trestle",  in  Bear  River  Canyon,  photo  of,  58. 

Birch,  Annie,  marries  and  bears  child,  3,  4;  becomes 
plural  wife,  10;  sealed  in  Endowment  House,  10; 
her  baby  daughter  dies,  10;  sealed  to  Richard 
Birch  by  Wilford  Woodruff,  10;  location  of  home, 
12;  photos  of  home,  12;  newspaper  article  about 
home,  12;  known  for  cleanliness,  12;  bore  six 
children,  12;  life  in  plural  marriage  described, 
13;  photos  of  home,  15;  photo  of,  26;  photo  of 
hillside  home,  53; 

Birch,  Brian  (Dave  &  Nancy's  great  grandson),  finds 
Dave's  Circle  B  branding  iron,  208;  photo  of 
brand  on  leather,  208. 

Birch,  Colleen  (Ernest  &  Isolene's  daughter),  birth  of, 
213;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286- 
287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wed 
ding  anniversary,  297;  photo  of,  304; 

Birch,  Dan  (Reed  &  Eileen's  son),  is  born,  316;  cousins 
photo,  331;  gathers  with  other  Birch  kin  to  honor 
David  on  Father's  Day,  334;  Birch  family  photos 
on  Father's  Day,  334;  news  article  about  Father's 
Day  gathering,  334;  Reed  &  Eileen  family 
portrait,  358. 

Birch,  David,  is  born,  3;  born  in  Hoytsville  Fort,  10; 

scared  by  Indians  when  young  boy,  16;  chores  as 
young  boy,  16;  hired  out  for  wages  when  young 
man,  16;  listed  in  1880  Census,  18;  early  school- 
ing of,  18;  relied  on  Nancy  for  writing  and  math, 
18;  religious  training  as  child,  19;  baptism  of,  19; 
checks  out  homesteading  possibilities  in  Idaho, 
23;  moves  to  Wilford,  25;  works  for  land  from 
Robert,  25;  warranty  deed  of,  25;  pays  Robert 
$800  for  land,  25;  photo  of,  26;  applies  for  water 
rights  in  1888,  28;  serves  as  director  of  Twin 
Groves  Canal  Board,  31;  returns  to  Hoytsville  to 
marry,  33;  photo  of  possible  childhood  home,  53; 
rebaptized  before  marriage,  55;  ordained  an 
elder,  55;  married  to  Nancy,  56;  takes  out  endow- 
ments, 56;  moves  from  rented  cabin  to  own,  60; 
begins  farming  own  land,  60;  drives  stagecoach, 
61;  location  of  farm  on  map,  62;  grubs  sage 
brush,  66;  harvests  grain,  66;  logging,  69; 


welcomes  coming  of  railroad,  79;  railroad  cuts 
through  property  of,  80;  signs  quit-claim  dead 
for  railroad,  80;  arranges  to  build  rock  home,  80; 
helps  build  railroad,  81;  quits  going  to  church, 
87;  builds  home  of  rock,  88;  1900  Census  info,  93; 
health  described,  106;  bad  teeth,  106;  eating  and 
drinking  habits,  106;  bathes  in  galvanized  tub, 
107;  photo  in  pigpen,  108;  photo  of  in  front  of 
barn  114;  builds  barn,  115;  escorts  daughters  to 
dances,  116;  enjoyed  dancing,  116;  liked  good 
horses,  119;  photo  with  colt,  119;  trained  horses 
on  a  sulky,  120;  trained  horses  and  kept  fine 
equipment,  120;  had  cutter  for  winter  use,  120; 
traded  horses  with  gypsies,  120;  photo  with  4- 
horse  team,  121;  encourages  sons  to  work  on 
farm  rather  than  finish  high  school,  123;  family 
photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129;  purchases 
home  in  St.  Anthony,  131;  photo  of  on  St. 
Anthony  street,  120;  is  called  "Dad"  by  daugh- 
ters, 131;  opposed  Ruby's  marriage  to  Jick  Hall, 
136;  photo  of  on  Pioneer  Day  on  St.  Anthony 
street,  138;  let  Ruby  take  buggy  on  Pioneer  Day, 
138;  in  photo  of  Salt  Lake  City  tour  group,  139; 
leaves  during  births,  139;  enjoyed  prospecting, 
142;  looked  for  ore  near  current  Teton  Dam,  142; 
photo  of,  on  porch,  142;  buys  car  after  highway 
built,  143;  buys  beer  at  gas  station,  143;  loyal  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  144;  buys  new  tractors 
during  World  War  I,  150;  photos  of  tractors,  151; 
purchases  "Birch  car"  dealership,  153;  encour- 
ages Jick  to  buy  dry  farm,  162;  gets  "dry  farm 
fever"  himself,  162;  purchases  Drummond  dry 
farm  land,  163;  professional  photo  of,  164;  had  a 
commanding  manner  and  was  very  strict,  168; 
not  qualified  to  attend  his  children's  temple 
weddings,  178;  sells  his  two  dry  farms  to  Lloyd 
&  Millie  and  Seth  &  Lois  under  generous 
arrangements,  195;  brings  electricity  to  farm, 
204;  modernizes  plumbing,  204;  buys  radio,  204; 
listing  of  radio  programs  enjoyed,  204;  installs 
telephone  at  farm,  204;  won't  let  Nancy  bring 
home  items  following  her  mother's  funeral  in 
Coalville,  205;  photo  in  pigpen,  206;  farming 
abilities,  207;  demanding  and  sometimes  over- 
bearing, 207;  frictions  with  Jick  Hall,  207;  urges 
Halls  to  return  to  St.  Anthony,  207;  his  circle-B 
brand,  206;  photo  of  circle-B  brand,  208;  discus- 
sion of  farming  abilities,  208-209;  news  article 
describes  abilities,  208;  relies  on  Nancy  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  math,  208:  progressive  and 
keeps  up  on  innovations,  209;  many  land  pur- 
chases, 209;  loses  bank  money  during  depres- 
sion, 209;  taught  children  work  ethic,  209;  strict 
and  austere,  209;  description  of  seasonal  farm 
routine,  210;  purchases  John  Deere  tractor  for 
heavy  farm  work,  210;  description  of  haying, 
210;  photo  on  hay  stack,  210;  sells  land  to  Ernest 
at  bargain  price,  213;  buys  1829  Chevrolet,  216; 
more  strict  with  Jess  &  Reed  regarding  car  privi- 
leges, 216;  photo  with  Nancy  on  porch,  220; 
gives  work  and  food  to  tramps  during  Great 
Depression,  223;  reprimands  Eva  for  refusing 
food  to  hobo,  223;  farm  "marked"  as  friendly  by 
hobos,  223;  Myrdean  tells  of  first  impressions  of, 
231;  buys  fish  at  fish  hatchery,  232;  photo  by 
Model  T,  234;  has  surgery  for  kidney  stones,  234; 
proves  not  to  be  a  "patient  patient"  when  he 
abruptly  leaves  hospital,  234;  Jess  discusses  mar- 
riage plans  with,  234;  review  of  the  old  water 
right  issue,  238;  Dave  considers  going  to  court  to 
resolve  water  right  issue,  238  goes  to  Pocatello 
to  talk  to  lawer  about  water  rights,  238;  finally 
drops  legal  action,  238;  photo  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  246;  moves  permanently  into  town  home, 
247;  Jess  manages  farm  but  Dave  retains  control, 
247;  bought  1935  Ford,  247;  gives  '29  Chevrolet 
to  Jess  &  Myrdean,  247;  mid-30s  bumper  crop  of 
six  grandchildren  described,  250-251;  unhappy 
with  government  public  aid  programs,  252;  was 
a  confirmed  Republican,  252;  endorsed  LDS 
President  Grant's  stake  conference  address 
regarding  welfare,  252;  buys  Myrdean  a  camera, 
256;  photo  looking  at  new  chopper,  258;  makes 
progressive  improvements  on  farm,  258;  buys 
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chopper,  258;  purchased  stove  and  electric 
welder  to  justify  wiring  farm  with  220-volt 
power  lines,  258;  photo  of  stove,  258;  detailed 
explanation  of  his  seed  pea  production  and  har- 
vesting, 260-261;  pea  harvest  photos,  260-261; 
uses  culled  peas  to  feed  pigs,  262;  photo  of  pigs 
by  haystack,  262;  uses  chopper  to  mix  feed  for 
livestock,  262;  photo  of  feeding  culled  peas  into 
chopper,  262;  relaxing  with  Birch  men  photo, 
266;  commutes  from  town  to  ranch  daily,  267; 
gratified  as  three  sons  and  several  sons-in-law 
follow  in  farming  footsteps,  267;  accidentally 
runs  over  Jesse  Dean,  268;  helps  with  medical 
expenses,  269;  photo  with  Fern  and  Nancy  by 
car,  269;  goes  to  Island  Park  to  obtain  firewood 
each  winter,  272;  photos  of  cutting  firewood, 
272;  uses  Jess'  homemade  snow  plow  to  keep 
ranch  property  plowed,  photo  of  with  plow,  273; 
helps  Wanda  pay  for  silk  stockings  in  high 
school,  276;  drank  hot  water  with  meals,  277; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
description  of  how  he  dressed  and  groomed  his 
hair,  289;  photo  of,  289;  build  a  new  potato  cel- 
lar, 290;  photo  by  potato  cellar,  290;  draws  legal 
documents  to  make  Nancy  co-owner  on  all 
property,  290;  keeps  informed  on  world  events, 
291;  celebrates  golden  wedding  anniversary,  294- 
297;  photos  of,  294-297;  buys  telephone  for  town 
home,  298;  buys  Oliver  Tractor,  298;  photo  of 
Oliver  Tractor,  298;  buys  war  bonds,  301;  photo 
of,  304;  gets  grumpy  with  grandkids  playing  in 
straw,  305;  shooed  kids  out  of  barn  during  milk 
ing  time,  305;  didn't  approve  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  girls,  305;  temper  and  imperious  ways 
begin  to  drive  wedge  between  himself  and  Jess, 
305;  Jess'  viewing  held  at  their  town  home,  310; 
photo  of  town  home  during  Jess's  viewing,  310; 
hires  farm  manager,  311;  learn  of  his  activities 
and  personality  through  Nancy's  diary  entries, 
314;  has  separate  bedroom  from  Nancy,  314; 
plants  a  yearly  garden,  315;  photo  in  garden, 
315;  seasonal  farm  schedule  as  outlined  in 
Nancy's  diary,  316;  visits  Idaho  State  Fair  each 
fall,  315;  photo  on  top  of  straw  stack,  316;  rents 
ranch  to  Ernest  and  Isolene,  317;  still  involved  in 
day  to  day  running  of  ranch,  317;  he  and  Ernest 
clash  on  occasion,  317;  makes  prospecting  trips 
more  frequently,  323;  prospecting  photo,  322; 
worried  Nancy  when  he  returned  late  from 
prospecting  trips,  323;  sons  had  to  rescue  him 
when  stuck  crossing  a  creek,  323;  different 
aspects  of  Dave's  declining  health  detailed,  324; 
suffered  from  hemorrhoids,  324;  fell  and  hurt 
arm,  324;  difficult  to  live  with,  324;  makes 
extended  car  trips  to  visit  family,  326;  visits  to 
see  Fern,  326;  photo  with  grown  children  by  car, 
326;  family  gathers  to  celebrate  his  80th  birthday, 
330;  family  photo,  330;  visits  Yellowstone  Park, 
330;  has  a  stroke,  332;  is  bedridden  for  months, 
332;  stroke  causes  dementia,  332;  accounts  of 
unsafe,  erratic  behavior,  332;  Nancy's  diary 
entry  regarding  stroke,  332;  newspaper  article 
regarding  recovery  from  stroke,  333;  honored  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  Father's  Day  family  photos, 
334;  celebrates  60th  wedding  anniversary,  336; 
60th  anniversary  photo,  336;  photo  on  porch, 
336;  dies,  338;  photo  of,  338;  newspaper  obituary, 
338;  gravestone  photos,  347;  family  photo,  348- 
349; 
Jirch,  David  Gail  (Jess  &  Myrdean's  son),  helps  grub 
sagebrush,  66;  photo  on  "Tip",  190;  photo  with 
cousins,  251;  harrowing  birth  of  detailed,  263; 
photo  of,  263;  photo  on  hay  wagon  next  to 
Nancy,  270;  uses  childsize  snow  plow  Jess  made 
to  help  clear  walks  on  ranch,  273;  photo  of  in 
boat,  275;  hides  in  straw  stack,  283;  photo  of, 
283;  Myrdean  describes  farm  life  for,  284;  photos 
of,  284  &  285;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering 
photo,  286-287:  photo  next  to  dad  shooting  gun, 
290;  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary,  297;  photo  on  tractor,  298; 
photo  with  family,  307;  says  goodbye  to  his 
father,  308;  photo  with  family,  308;  cousins 
photo,  331;  Father's  Day  Birch  family  photo,  334 


Jess  &  Myrdean  family  portrait,  357. 

Birch,  Dean  (Ernest  &  Isolene's  son),  his  photo  of  back 
side  of  farm,  208-209;  photo  with  cousins  on 
porch,  256;  photo  with  cousins  on  gate,  274; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  297;  photo  of,  305;  photo  with 
family  members  in  front  of  Emesf  s  farm  house, 
311;  said  Dave  almost  burned  down  his  shed 
following  his  stroke,  332;  serves  in  Korean  War, 
335;  Navy  photo  of,  335;  takes  over  ranch,  353. 

Birch,  Deanna  (Reed  &  Eileen's  daughter),  is  born, 

photo  of,  311;  cousins  photo,  331;  Reed  &  Eileen 
family  portrait,  358. 

Birch,  Deborah  Sue  (Reed  &  Eileen's  daughter),  birth 
of,  336;  Reed  &  Eileen  family  portrait,  358. 

Birch  ditch,  dug  by  Birch  brothers,  27;  photo  of,  28; 

digging  of,  30;  known  as  Twin  Groves  Canal,  30; 
photo  of  digging  of  canal,  30;  name  change 
causes  long-term  consequences,  31;  decree  set  in 
1892,  31;  Dave  seeks  legal  help  to  correct  water 
rights  decree,  238;  photo  of  headgate,  238;  photo 
of  ditch  on  farm,  239. 

Birch,  Earl,  recalls  hauling  rocks  from  Hog  Hollow,  88; 

Birch,  Edward  James  (Ted),  3,  4;  checks  out  Upper 
Snake  River  Valley,  22;  moves  to  Wilford,  23; 
photo  of,  26;  provides  place  to  stay  for  David 
and  Nancy,  59;  settles  in  Wilford,  63;  helps 
David  log,  69;  dies,  144;  buried  in  Wilford 
Cemetery,  144. 

Birch,  Elizabeth,  4. 

Birch,  Elizabeth  Ellen  (Sargeant),  3;  born  in  Hoytsville 
Fort,  10;  listed  in  1880  Census,  18;  baptism  of,  19; 
dentures  at  age  20,  106;  dies,  227;  photo  of,  227. 

Birch,  Emma,  marries  William  Allgood,  25;  home- 
steads in  Idaho,  25;  photo  of,  26;  moves  to 
Wilford,  63. 

Birch,  Ernest,  recalls  oil  lamps,  89;  birth  of,  90;  blessed, 
90;  recalls  Christmas  traditions,  91;  photo  of,  92; 
complains  about  curly  hair,  92;  1900  Census  info, 
93;  recalls  feminine  boys  clothing,  100;  tips 
wagon  with  baby  Lois  into  ditch,  106;  recalls 
childhood  toys  and  games,  112;  recalls  swim- 
ming as  a  favorite  activity,  112;  gets  in  fight 
over  barn,  115;  "about  drowned"  while  being 
baptized,  116;  loved  working  with  animals,  116; 
had  to  earn  money  for  bicycle  by  roguing  peas, 
123;  did  not  finish  high  school,  123;  family  photo 
in  front  of  house,  128-129;  tells  of  school  routine 
when  St.  Anthony  town  home  was  purchased, 
132;  commutes  from  farm  to  town  home  to 
school  by  horse  and  buggy,  132;  recalls 
prospecting  with  Dave,  142;  photo  of,  143;  Dave 
heavily  relied  on  his  help,  143;  had  to  work  on 
farm  after  school,  143;  talks  of  cattle  drive  to 
Teton  Basin,  143;  hard  to  keep  up  in  school 
because  of  farm  work,  143;  dropped  out  of 
school  in  8th  grade,  143;  recalls  Dave's  first  cars 
and  truck,  152;  photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  abuses 
car  privileges  as  a  teen,  153;  tells  of  "duckeree", 
153;  stuttered,  167;  teased  sisters,  167;  Lois  gels 
even  with,  167;  photo  of,  167;  meets  Isolene  at  a 
dance,  170;  courts  Isolene  long  distance,  170; 
married  in  Logan  by  a  bishop,  170;  later 
sealed  in  temple,  170;  photo  of,  170;  works 
on  father's  farm  then  moves  to  I'ocatello  to 
work  as  mechanic  on  railroad,  170;  death  of  first 
baby,  Neale,  170;  wedding  photo,  171;  horses 
run  away  with  grain  binder,  192;  moves  onto 
farm  near  parents,  193;  enjoys  visiting  with 
neighbors,  193;  remembers  first  radio  he  saw, 
204;  buys  land  from  David  at  bargain  (inn    21  V, 

photo  of,  213;  recalls  hypnotist  performing  at 

logg  and  [scobs  Dance  Hall.  230;  moves  to  new 
farm  home  in  1937,  255,  photo  ol  new  t.irm 
home,  255;  photo  o(,  255;  photo  looking  .il  new 
chopper,  258;  photo  with  other    Hinh  men".  259 
detailed  explanation  ol  his  ased  pea  production 
and  harvesting,  260  261;  pea  harvest  photos 
260-261;  relaying  with  Hinh  men  photo,  266, 
gives  to  Island  Park  to  obtain  BlVWOOd  SSJ  h  w  hi 

tet  272;  photos  of  cutting  firewood  272.  [Win 

(, roves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287  helps 
CelebfSte  parent  s  golden  wedding  anm\  ris.u  \ 


294-297;  family  photos  at  golden  wedding 
anniversary  party,  294-295  &  296;  photo  by  trac- 
tor, 298;  photo  with  family  members  in  front  of 
his  farm  house,  311;  moves  into  parent's  ranch 
home  and  begins  managing  ranch,  317;  photo  of 
ranch  home,  317;  was  sometimes  sent  by  Nancy 
to  search  for  Dave  when  he  went  prospecting, 
323;  Dave  and  Nancy  enjoy  big  meals  when  vis- 
iting with  family,  326;  photo  with  Birch  family 
members,  326;  attends  Dave's  80th  birthday 
gathering,  330;  informal  Birch  family  portraits, 
330;  remodels  ranch  house,  338;  photo  of  outside 
of  remodeled  ranch  home;  338;  siblings  photo 
taken  a  year  after  Nancy's  death,  346;  family 
photo,  348-349;  Ernest's  life  summary,  353; 
Ernest  &  Isolene  family  portrait,  353. 
Birch,  Eva,  (Penfold)  suggest  parents  were  mis- 
matched, 55;  recalls  kitchen  water  in  farmhouse, 
89;  was  "milker"  on  farm,  108;  gives  account  of 
her  birth.  111;  older  sisters  enjoyed  fixing  her 
hair,  111;  blessing  of,  111;  tells  of  work  as  a  child, 
122;  gets  covered  with  ants  while  picking  peas, 
122;  obtained  advanced  education,  123;  recalls 
weekly  trips  to  town  for  shopping,  124;  family 
photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129;  tells  of  conven- 
iences (luxuries)  in  town  home,  131;  tells  of 
farm-school  commute,  132;  photo  of,  144;  bap- 
tism of,  144;  photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  recalls 
family's  Model  T,  152;  girlhood  photos  of,  154; 
learns  to  sew  on  treadle  sewing  machine,  154; 
lifelong  love  of  handwork,  154;  photo  with  Irma 
Lodge,  166;  photo  of,  169;  describes  high  school 
years,  201;  photo  of,  201;  wears  bloomers  playing 
basketball,  201;  dancing  "main  pleasure", 
201;  borrows  money  from  Fern  to  get  training 
to  become  teacher,  201;  teaches  in  Ora  school  for 
one  year,  201;  returns  for  more  training,  201; 
begins  teaching  in  Hagerman,  201;  photo  of,  201; 
photo  in  Dave's  new  1929  Chevrolet,  216;  teaches 
5th  grade  in  Hagerman,  218;  meets  Stan 
Penfold,  218;  insists  on  temple  wedding,  218; 
photo,  218,  teaches  school  at  Rigby  Jr.  High 
while  Stan  makes  life  changes,  218;  marries  Stan 
in  Salt  Lake  Temple,  219;  wedding  photo,  219; 
recalls  Nancy  as  "very  religious  woman".  221; 
tells  of  David's  rebuke  when  she  refused  to  give 
food  to  a  hobo,  223;  describes  difficult  financial 
circumstances  as  newlyweds  during  depressioa 
224;  stretched  $30  a  month  to  cover  everything, 
224;  gives  birth  to  Neale,  224;  too  poor  to  refrig- 
erate baby's  medicine,  224;  expresses  gratitude 
for  blessings,  224;  buys  home  in  Hagerman,  255; 
photo  of  Hagerman  home,  255;  teaches  for  20 
years,  255;  she  and  Stan  are  grand  marshals  in 
parade,  255;  helps  celebrate  parent's  golden 
wedding  anniversary  294-297;  family  photos  at 
golden  wedding  anniversary  party  294-295  & 
296;  gives  birth  to  Ann,  324:  photo  with  babv 
Ann,  324;  goes  to  Idaho  Falls  Temple  openhouse 
325;  parents  come  to  visit.  326:  photo  with  par- 
ents and  siblings  bv  car,  326;  helps  Nancv  with 
spring  cleaning  projects,  329;  attends  Dave  I 
80th  birthday  gathering  330;  informal  Birch 
family  portraits,  330,  returns  to  teaching   137 
leeches  tor  20  sears  337;  successfully  pulls  pmb 
lem  group  ot  high  school  seniors  thnuigh  a  nec- 
essary year  ol  algebra.  33".  photo  with  high 
school  algebra  class  337   works  as  cabin 

inspector  at  Yellowstone  In  summon  337  Csmirj 
photo  348-349;  Eva's  life  summaij  356  Stan  A 
Eva  family  portrait.  356 

Birch  farmhouse  photo  of  s«  construction 

built  with  stones  from  Hog  Hollow  B8  memo 
ries  oi  09;  layout  drawing  oi  n**  photo  oi  % 

lamiK  photo  in  tront  ol  nOUSS    128-12^   photo 
looking  from  hack  ot  larm  propert\    208-209 

winter  photo  oi  231  Inside  described 
photo  of  front  room  with  piano  248  photo  oi 

outbuildings   258   photO of  Hotpoint  SOW 

back  porch  oi  2t>,»  Bmsst  exteneivelj  rsmodeU 
»vs  photo  oi  outside  ot  remodeled  ranch  house 

Birch  Pern  writes  of  coal  mine  near  father's 

Hoytsville  home,  19;  birth  oi  ~2  rwaiu  warmth 
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of  farmhouse,  89;  photo  of,  92;  1900  Census  info, 
93;  photo  with  other  students,  99;  enlarged  stu- 
dent photo  of,  100;  mentioned  in  news  article 
about  school  program,  102;  baptism  of,  110;  was 
close  to  David,  110;  recalled  her  father  playing 
with  children,  110;  photo  at  age  8,  110;  photos  in 
swimsuit,  113;  finished  high  school  and  received 
advanced  professional  training,  123;  family 
photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129;  photo  of,  132; 
photo  in  hat,  143;  account  of  tragic  romance  with 
Joseph  Seeley,  158;  attends  his  funeral  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Utah,  158;  photo  of,  159;  helps  teach 
Reed  lesson  in  honesty,  166;  photos  of,  167; 
photo  of  in  swimsuit,  172;  Lois  flirts  with  Seth 
Bean  when  he  comes  to  pick  up  Fern  for  date, 
174;  loans  Lois  money  for  advanced  education, 
174;  accompanies  Millie  and  Lloyd  to  activities, 
177;  two  hat  photos,  179;  attends  business  col- 
lege in  Salt  Lake,  180;  works  for  group  of  St. 
Anthonv  businessmen,  180;  secretary  to  Charles 
C.  Moore,  180;  moves  to  Boise  to  be  his  secretary 
when  elected  as  governor,  180,  secretary  for  suc- 
ceeding governor,  180;  photos  of  during  years  in 
governor's  office,  181;  loans  Eva  money  to 
receive  training  to  become  teacher,  201;  work  in 
governor's  office,  212;  gTacious  host  to  family 
visitors,  212;  photo  of  in  coat  with  fur  collar,  212; 
lived  in  apartment  building,  212;  role  model  for 
graciousness,  212;  begins  working  at  Veteran's 
Administration,  212;  generosity  with  family 
members,  212;  loans  Thelma  money  for  college, 
212;  buys  small  piece  of  farm  land  near  parents, 
212;  rents  land  to  Jess  to  farm,  229;  sends  Nancy 
flower  seeds  for  town  home  garden,  247;  buys  a 
home  in  Boise,  254;  has  trouble  heating  home, 
254;  photo  in  front  of  home,  254;  is  dismayed 
when  Thelma  marries,  worries  about  money 
owed,  259;  photo  with  Dave  &  Nancy  by  car, 
269;  writes  to  Myrdean  about  comfort  of  old 
rock  home,  271;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering 
photo,  286-287:  writes  of  concern  for  worsening 
word  tensions  in  1941;  291;  expresses  fears  re: 
World  War  n,  293;  helps  celebrate  parent's  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  294-297;  family  photos 
at  golden  wedding  anniversary  party,  294-295  & 
296;  tells  of  war  bond  drive,  301;  tells  of  fuel 
rationing,  301;  expresses  support  of  Jess  & 
Myrdean's  patience  in  dealing  with  David,  306; 
writes  encouragement  to  Myrdean  and  Jess,  307; 
sells  her  40-acred  piece  of  farm  land,  308;  photo 
with  family  members  in  front  of  Ernest's  farm 
house,  311;  writes  letter  of  support  to  Myrdean, 
312;  watermark  photo  of,  312;  parents  visit  her 
in  Boise,  326;  parents  enjoyed  shopping  with, 
326;  attentive  to  parents  needs,  327;  photo  of, 
327;  helps  Nancy  with  spring  cleaning  projects, 
329;  attends  Dave's  80th  birthday  gathering,  330; 
informal  Birch  family  portraits,  330;  travels  to 
Yellowstone  Park  with  parents,  330;  gathers  with 
other  Birch  kin  to  honor  David  on  Father's  Day, 
334;  Birch  family  photos  on  Father's  Day,  334; 
news  article  about  Father's  Day  gathering,  334; 
writes  of  Nancy's  deteriorating  health,  343;  trav- 
els to  Ogden  to  be  with  her  mother  during  her 
final  days,  344;  Ruth  Hall,  her  niece,  is  assigned 
to  distract  her  when  she  becomes  emotional, 
344;  siblings  photo  taken  a  year  after  Nancy's 
death,  346;  family  photo,  348-349;  Fern's  life 
summary,  352;  account  of  2009  sealing  to 
Joseph  Seeley,  retirement  party  photo,  351. 
Birch,  Gerald  Oliver  (Ernest  &  Isolene's  son),  birth  of, 
193;  photo  of,  193;  "cutest  baby",  193;  photo 
with  Eva  in  car,  216;  relaxing  with  Birch  men 
photo,  266;  goes  to  Island  Park  to  obtain  fire 
wood  each  winter,  272;  photos  of  cutting  fire 
wood,  272;  photo  with  cousins  on  gate,  274; 
photo  in  front  of  town  home,  278;  registers  for 
draft,  291;  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  297;  photo  by  tractor,  298; 
serves  in  army  during  World  War  II,  303;  army 
photo  of,  303;  photo  of,  304;  helps  out  with  Jess' 
farm  at  the  time  of  his  death,  308;  photo  with 
family  members  in  front  of  Ernest's  farm  house, 
311; 


Birch,  James  (infant  son  of  Richard  Birch  and  Ellen 
Harris),  proxy  ordinance  work  done  for,  33. 

Birch,  James  (son  of  James  Birch  and  Mary  Ann  Hale), 
3;  checks  out  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  22; 
moves  to  Wilford,  23;  welcomes  family  members 
to  Idaho,  23;  photo  of,  26;  camps  in  meadow,  63; 
dies  and  is  buried  in  Wilford,  165. 

Birch,  James  (first  husband  of  Man'  Ann  Hale),  3, 
wedding  and  immigration  4,  5 

Birch,  James  T.  (David's  nephew  in  St.  Anthony),  is 
with  Jess  (his  cousin)  the  morning  of  his  death, 
308;  dedicates  Jess'  grave,  310; 

Birch,  Jesse,  photo  of,  88;  let  nieces  tag  him  around 
on  farm  as  a  boy,  108;  was  "milker"  on  farm, 
108;  games  and  entertainment  as  child,  112; 
loved  horseback  riding,  112;  photo  of  in  hayloft, 
114;  birth  of,  116;  baby  photo  of,  116;  navel  bled 
following  birth,  116;  had  natural  affinity  for 
machinery,  116;  photo  of  with  horses,  120;  did 
not  finish  high  school,  123;  family  photo  in  front 
of  house,  128-129;  photo  with  others  in  "Birch 
Car"  152;  baptism  of,  153;  pees  on  Reed, 
168;  sometimes  slept  in  garage,  168;  ducked 
chores  by  hiding  in  barn,  168;  fussy  eater  when 
Lois  cooked  for  him,  188;  tries  unsuccessfully  to 
comb  the  waves  out  of  his  hair,  188;  rides  into  St. 
Anthonv  on  horseback  to  school  each  day  with 
Reed,  188;  stops  at  car  dealership  to  thaw  out, 
188;  skips  school  to  play  by  river  one  time,  188; 
drops  out  of  school  after  8th  grade  with  Dave's 
encouragement,  188;  7th  gTade  class  photo,  189; 
took  care  of  horse  while  Reed  reported  on 
events  of  day,  190;  tried  to  control  biting  mare, 
190;  swam  in  river  bottoms,  190;  swam  in  birth- 
day suit  in  summer,  190;  horses  run  away  with 
gTain  binder,  192;  shoots  birds,  192;  helps  dig 
trenches  for  modernizing  plumbing  on  farm, 
204;  makes  big  derrick  pole  for  haying,  211; 
farms  Fern's  land,  212;  begins  driving,  216; 
resets  odometer,  216;  has  car  accident,  216; 
description  of  Jess'  personal  side,  217;  physical 
attributes,  217;  photo  of,  217;  does  some  contract 
plowing  to  earn  extra  money,  229;  rents  Fern's 
land,  229;  raises  peas  for  cash  crop,  229;  lets 
Thelma  tag  along  to  dances  and  lets  her  drive 
while  he  cuddles  with  date,  230;  takes  Myrdean 
home  to  meet  his  parents,  231;  begins  writing 
letters  to  Myrdean  when  she  moves  to  Preston, 
232;  writes  of  Dave  buying  fish  at  fish  hatchery, 
232;  writes  of  toothache,  232;  writes  about  stake 
conference  and  talk  on  prohibition,  232;  writes 
that  he  misses  Myrdean  and  is  mad  at  Reed,  232; 
travels  to  Preston  to  spend  Christmas  with 
Myrdean,  233;  photos  of,  232  &  233;  writes  of 
David's  surgery  for  kidney  stones,  234;  begins 
writing  to  Myrdean  about  marriage  plans,  234; 
experiences  eai  ihquake  in  Preston,  while  visiting 
Myrdean,  235,  cleans  and  repairs  brooder  coop 
for  Nancy's  200  baby  chicks,  236;  calcimines 
Nancy's  kitchen,  236;  tells  Myrdean  of 
train-truck  crash  nearby,  236;  tells  of  another 
nearby  train  wreck,  236;  writes  of  visit  from  Stan 
&  Eva  when  they  discuss  "lover's  lane",  236; 
tells  Myrdean  of  loneliness  and  misery  with  her 
away,  236-237;  counts  and  treasures  her  letters, 
237;  writes  Myrdean  about  Dave's  renewed  con- 
cern over  water  rights  for  the  Twin  Groves 
Canal,  238;  says  water  in  canal  has  been  shut  off 
during  drought,  238;  describes  Dave's  pursuit  of 
legal  action  regarding  water  right,  238;  expresses 
relief  when  water  is  back  in  canal,  238;  Jess  & 
MyTdean's  "dating  bunch"  described,  240;  photos 
of  dating  bunch,  240;  rides  in  open-cockpit 
biplane,  241;  photo  of  biplane,  241;  photo  of 
dating  bunch  on  dry  farm  picnic,  243;  officially 
proposes  to  Myrdean,  244;  writes  letter  hinting 
at  proposal,  244;  ordained  an  elder,  244;  wed- 
ding in  Logan  Temple  on  Myrdean's  birthday, 
244;  wedding  portrait,  245;  photo  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  246;  begins  managing  farm,  247;  Dave 
gives  '29  Chevrolet  to,  247;  uses  cream  and  egg 
money  for  barter,  248;  continues  to  farm  Fern's 
land,  248;  eating  habits  of  described,  248;  Fern 
gives  piano  to,  248;  photo  of,  248;  photo  of 


picnic  on  dry  farm,  249;  photo  with  baby  Jesse 
Dean,  256;  photo  looking  at  new  chopper,  258; 
buys  refrigerator  for  Myrdean,  259;  detailed 
explanation  of  his  seed  pea  production  and  har- 
vesting, 260-261;  pea  harvest  photos,  260-261; 
uses  culled  peas  to  feed  pigs,  262;  photo  of  pigs 
bv  haystack,  262;  uses  chopper  to  mix  feed  for 
livestock,  262;  photo  of  feeding  culled  peas  into 
chopper,  262;  photo  with  Mydean's  family,  263; 
relaxing  with  Birch  men  photo,  266;  takes  Jesse 
Dean  to  doctors  and  chiropractors  as  he  recovers 
from  being  run  over  by  car,  269;  goes  to  Island 
Park  to  obtain  firewood  each  winter,  272;  photos 
of  cutting  firewood,  272;  makes  snow  plow  to 
keep  roads  on  ranch  cleared  in  winter,  273; 
photos  on  snowplow,  273;  takes  load  of  hay  to 
Reed  on  dry  farm  in  winter,  274;  takes  family  to 
Ashton  Dog  Derby,  274;  tames  horses  to  use  for 
farm  work,  274-275;  photo  in  boat,  275;  his  boys 
like  to  tag  him  around  and  imitate  him,  284-285; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
helps  build  new  potato  cellar,  290;  photo  shoot- 
ing gun  near  old  potato  cellar,  291;  registers  for 
draft,  291;  helps  celebrate  parent's  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary,  294-297;  family  photos  at 
wedding  anniversary  party,  294-295  &  296; 
tippy  toes  tractor  across  highway,  298;  photo  on 
tractor,  298;  required  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tion during  war,  300;  photo  of,  300;  photo  of, 
304;  clashes  with  Dave  about  farm  management, 
306;  begins  looking  for  other  work  alternatives, 
306;  travels  to  California  with  inlaws  to  visit 
family  and  check  out  jobs,  306;  visits  war 
defense  plant,  306;  photo  of  in  California,  306; 
writes  postcards  to  Mvrdean  from  California, 
306;  postcard,  307;  begins  remaking  old  car  into 
a  camper,  307;  photo  of  with  Myrdean  and  kids, 
307;  catches  a  cold,  which  turns  into  pneumonia, 
308;  says  goodbye  to  his  sons,  308;  dies  on  23 
June  1945,  38;  photo  with  Myrdean  &  boys,  308; 
photo  of,  309;  funeral  of,  309;  photo  of  visitors  at 
town  home  for  viewing  of,  309;  tribute  written 
by  Myrdean's  mother,  309;  family  photo,  348- 
349;  Jess'  life  summary,  357;  Jess  &  Mvrdean 
family  portrait,  357. 
Birch,  Jesse  Dean  (Jess  &  Myrdean's  son),  remembers 
grubbing  sagebrush,  66;  photo  of,  88;  photo  with 
chickens,  109;  photo  petting  horse,  109;  photo  on 
"Tip",  190;  photo  of  picnic  on  dry  farm,  249; 
birth  of,  250;  photo  of  250;  photo  with  cousins, 
251;  photo  with  cousins  on  porch,  256;  recalls 
rattlesnakes  at  Birch  farm,  256;  photo  with  pig 
and  chickens,  256:  baby  photo  with  Jess,  256; 
photo  standing  amidst  pigs,  262;  photo  of  with 
babv  brother,  263;  photo  with  Myrdean's  family, 
263;  is  run  over  when  David  backs  car  up,  268- 
269;  photo  of,  269;  given  blessing  by  his 
Grandpa  Clark,  268;  mother  rubs  legs  and  takes 
him  to  doctors  and  chiropractors,  269;  recovery 
described,  269;  loses  balance  and  falls  against 
hot  stove,  270;  photo  of  with  toys,  270;  at  age  65 
describes  lifelong  effects  of  childhood  accidents, 
270;  uses  childsize  snow  plow  Jess  made  to  help 
clear  walks  on  ranch,  273;  photo  with  cousins  on 
gate,  274;  photo  on  horse,  275;  hides  in  straw 
stack  with  Tommy  and  David  Gail,  283;  photo 
of,  283:  cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home, 
284;  rooster  chases,  284;  plays  with  farm  toys, 
284;  explores  big  machinery',  284;  breaks  eggs 
looking  for  money,  284;  is  bitten  bv  mouse,  284; 
explores  barn,  284;  imitates  dad,  284;  chops 
snakes,  284;  sometimes  gets  in  trouble,  284; 
photos  on  farm,  283-284;  Twin  Groves  Birch 
gathering  photo,  286-287:  photo  of  by  potato  eel 
lar,  290;  photo  next  to  dad  shooting  gun,  290; 
photo  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  297;  photo  on  tractor,  298;  buys 
dime  defense  stamps  during  World  War  II,  301; 
photo  of  savings  stamp,  301;  photos  of,  304  & 
305;  recalled  Nancy's  perpetually  full  cookie  jar, 
305;  tells  how  Jess  sometimes  wouldn't  cash 
checks  from  his  dad,  307;  photo  with  family,  307; 
says  goodbye  to  his  father,  308;  photo  with 
family,  308;  baptized  on  same  day  as  cousins 
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Wayne  Hall  and  Tommy  Birch,  314;  recalls 
details  about  David's  prospecting  hobby,  323; 
cousins  photo,  331;  Father's  Day  Birch  family 
photo,  334;  Jess  &  Myrdean  family  portrait,  357. 

Birch,  John,  (infant),  proxy  ordinance  work  done  for, 
33. 

Birch,  John  Harris  (infant  son  of  Richard  Birch  and 
Ellen  Harris),  proxy  ordinance  work  done  for, 
33. 

Birch,  John  (Jack)-  3;  had  special  needs,  18;  checks  out 
homesteading  possibilities  in  Idaho,  23;  moves 
to  Wilford,  25;  photo  of,  26;  settles  in  Wilford,  63; 
moves  in  with  David  &  Nancy,  96;  teased  by 
others,  169;  lived  on  Birch  farm,  169;  owned 
property  and  worked,  169;  dies  at  60  and  is 
buried  in  Wilford  Cemetery,  169;  photo  of,  169. 

Birch,  Jonah,  checks  out  homesteading  possibilities  in 
Idaho  but  returns  home  to  stay,  23;  remains  in 
Hoytsville,  23;  does  proxy  ordinance  work  for 
dead  in  Salt  Lake  Temple,  33. 

Birch,  Lois  (Bean),  inherits  midwifery  book,  65;  recalls 
unacceptance  in  Wilford,  87;  recalls  farmhouse, 
89;  recalls  walking  railroad  tracks,  96-97;  recalls 
sleigh  rides  to  school,  97;  tells  of  Zella's  favorite 
teacher,  J.C.  Brandon,  98;  birth  of,  104;  blessing 
of,  104;  tells  of  near  drowning  in  ditch,  108;  tells 
of  attack  by  goose,  108;  was  frightened  of  bulls, 
108;  was  "milker"  on  farm,  108;  recalls  David's 
horse  training  and  fine  equipment,  120;  baptism 
of,  122;  photo  of  milking  cow,  123;  remembers 
circumstances  of  baptism,  122;  writes  of  father's 
strictness,  122;  herded  cattle  when  teenager,  123; 
got  an  advanced  education,  123;  writes  of  Zella's 
pursuit  of  work  while  attending  high  school, 
127;  family  photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129; 
photo  of,  132;  tells  of  when  Dave  shaved  mus- 
tache, 139;  writes  story  of  Zella's  sad  marriage, 
144;  photo  of,  145;  photo  on  Samson  tractor,  151; 
photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  gives  account  of  her 
and  Zella  getting  patriarchal  blessings,  155; 
photo  of  with  Zella,  155;  gives  account  of  flu  in 
Birch  family,  160;  misses  a  year  of  school  due  to 
illness,  160;  remembers  Fern  playing  piano;  160; 
gratitude  to  Zella  for  encouragement  to  return  to 
school,  160;  pays  tribute  to  Nancy's  cooking  and 
housekeeping  skills,  161;  tells  of  getting  even 
with  Ernest,  who  teased  her,  167;  photo  of,  167; 
herds  cattle  with  Millie  during  high  school,  167; 
describes  summer  she  cared  for  her  uncle  Jack 
who  was  ill  then  died,  169;  shares  high  school 
experiences  with  Millie,  172;  plays  basketball, 
173;  dates  Seth  Bean,  173;  graduates  from  high 
school,  172;  yearbook  photos  of,  172;  basketball 
photo,  173;  photos  with  friends,  172;  photo  in 
bobsleigh,  173;  tells  of  meeting  Seth  Bean  at 
dance,  174;  photo  of,  174;  flirts  with  Seth  when 
he  comes  to  date  Fern,  174;  begins  dating,  174; 
graduates  from  high  school  and  takes  9-week 
course  to  become  teacher  in  Pocatello,  174; 
receives  diploma  and  teaches  at  Newdale  School 
for  $90  a  month,  174;  marries  Seth  in  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  175;  recalls  nervousness  night  before 
wedding,  175;  moves  into  Seth's  parents'  home, 
175;  begin  farming,  175;  dated  Lloyd  before  he 
switched  to  Millie,  176;  Seth  &  Lois  and  Lloyd  & 
Millie  double  date,  176;  hat  photo,  179;  writes 
lengthy  account  of  Zella's  final  illness,  hospital- 
ization, death  and  funeral,  185-186;  lives  at  Birch 
ranch  home  for  one  winter,  188;  enjoys  having 
Reed  and  Jesse  living  with  them,  188;  descrip- 
tions of  winters  on  dry  farm,  196;  tells  how  hard 
horses  worked  to  pull  through  snow,  196;  the 
glorious  springs,  196;  watching  animals  and 
birds,  197;  photo  of  dry  farm  land,  196-197; 
description  of  store  at  Squirrel,  197;  photo  of 
store,  197;  tells  of  birth  and  loss  of  twin  boys, 
198;  praises  her  mother  for  teaching  fundamen 
tals  of  gospel,  221;  tells  of  influence  of  patnar 
chal  blessing  and  a  blessing  given  by  two  elders 
on  her  faith  in  bearing  more  children,  222,  gives 
birth  to  Carol,  222;  photo  of  Carol,  222;  gives 
birth  to  Clifton,  234;  tells  of  Dave  being  a  diffi- 
cult patient,  while  hospitalized,  235;  kindly 
includes  lonely,  shy  Jess  at  church,  237;  relocates 


to  Twin  Falls,  242;  says  only  family  vacations 
were  to  Yellowstone  Park,  237;  describes  neigh- 
bors and  parties  at  dry  farm,  249  conversions  of 
neighbors,  249;  winters  and  school  distance  too 
much /decide  to  move,  249;  sell  farm  to  Reed, 
249;  describes  move  to  Twin  Falls  farm  and  fix- 
up  required,  249;  meager  beginnings  first  sum 
mer,  249;  gives  birth  to  Phyllis,  250;  helps  cele- 
brate parent's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  294- 
297;  family  photos  at  golden  wedding  anniver- 
sary party,  294-295  &  296;  writes  letter  of  sup- 
port to  Myrdean,  312;  watermark  photo  of,  312; 
moves  to  home  designed  and  built  by  Seth  in 
Twin  Falls,  318;  tells  how  wartime  shortages 
made  building  materials  hard  to  come  by,  318; 
parents  come  to  visit,  326;  recalls  David's  stroke, 
332;  gathers  with  other  Birch  kin  to  honor  David 
on  Father's  Day,  334;  Birch  family  photos  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  news  article  about  Father's 
Day  gathering,  334;  types  Nancy's  life  history, 
341;  describes  finding  copies  of  Nancy's  life  his- 
tories, 342;  writes  her  mother's  obituary,  341; 
tells  of  Nancy  dispersing  her  things  and  moving 
out  of  her  home,  343;  travels  to  Ogden  to  be 
with  her  mother  during  her  final  days,  344;  sib- 
lings photo  taken  a  year  after  Nancy's  death, 
346;  family  photo,  348-349;  Lois'  life  summary, 
354;  Seth  &  Lois  Bean  family  portrait,  354; 
Birch,  Mary  Ann  (see  Birch,  Annie) 
Birch,  Mary  Ann  Hale  (see  Hale,  Mary  Ann) 
Brown,  Mary  Ella  Birch,  cleaned  grandmother's  home, 

13.  photo  of,  18; 
Birch,  Mary  Hannah,  wife  of  Thomas  Birch,  23;  moves 

to  Idaho,  23; 
Birch,  Mary  Jane,  3;  helps  mother  when  ill,  13;  scared 
by  Indians  when  young  girl,  16;  baptism  of,  19; 
son  is  killed  in  World  War  I,  150; 
Birch,  Millie,  writes  letter  describing  Coalville  infor- 
mation gleaned  from  Amanda  Cam,  45;  was 
"milker"  on  farm,  108;  birth  of,  110;  recalls  child- 
hood toys  and  games,  112;  recalls  learning  to 
milk  cows,  122;  photo  of  milking  cow,  122;  herded 
cattle  when  teenager,  123;  obtained  an  advanced 
education,  123;  family  photo  in  front  of  house, 
128-129;  baptism  of,  133;  photo  of  at  age  8,  133; 
photo  of,  145;  describes  patriotic  fervor  during 
World  War  I,  147;  recalls  advent  of  modernized 
farming,  150;  photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  recalls 
family's  first  car,  152;  pays  tribute  to  Nancy's 
homemaking  skills,  161;  photo  of,  167;  herds 
cattle  with  Lois  during  high  school,  167;  shares 
high  school  experiences  with  Lois,  172;  plays 
basketball,  173;  dates  Lloyd  Bean,  173;  graduates 
from  high  school,  172;  tells  of  bobsled  races,  173; 
yearbook  photos  of,  172;  basketball  photo,  173; 
photos  with  friends,  172;  Millie  attends  dance 
where  Lois  meets  Seth  Bean,  174;  teaches 
Sunday  School  as  teen,  176;  church  secretary 
callings,  176;  good  student,  176;  keeps  books  in 
general  store,  176;  secretarial  work  in  several  St. 
Anthony  businesses,  176;  works  in  lawyer's 
office  for  2  years,  176;  meets  and  begins  dating 
Lloyd  Bean,  176;  photo  of,  176;  doubles  with 
Lois  &  Seth,  177;  loves  horseback  riding,  177; 
receives  patriarchal  blessing,  177;  marries  Lloyd, 
178;  wedding  portrait,  178;  gives  account  of 
engagement  and  marriage,  178;  lived  In 
Pocatello  then  briefly  helped  Ernest  on  his  farm. 
178;  live  briefly  with  Ernest  St  lsolene.  193;  moves 
to  house  north  of  Ernests  \   193;  Ice  on  quilts  at 
night,  193;  gives  birth  to  Wanda,  194;  photo  with 
Wanda,  194;  gives  birth  to  Arlene,  ls>4,  lg4,  pur 
chase  and  move  to  Drummond  drv  farm,  195. 
map  of  drv  (arm.  19.5.  leases  BUM  land 
attends  ramum  Ward,  ls>S,  Ivgms  own  Simda) 
School,  195,  works  drv  larni  lor  18  years.  [95; 

family  visits  Rem  in  Boise,  212,  gives  birth  to 

Karma,  21^.  gives  birth  tO  tuins  22h  photo  of 
twins.  226,  photo,  247.  gives  birth  to  Karen.  2M 

describes  greashoppa  Invasion,  2=<v  buys  and 
moves  to  1  fall's  Si  Anthony  home,  282;  t.irms 
the  st  Anthony  land  while  1  loyd  farms  In 

Drummond.  282.  annual  water  in  bsasmi 
contracts  M.irlel  lever  2S2,  photo  of  M    Anthonv 


home,  282;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo, 
286-287:  writes  of  concern  for  world  tensions  in 
1940,  291;  helps  celebrate  parent's  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary,  294-297;  family  photos  at  gold- 
en wedding  anniversary  party,  294-295  &  2%; 
hosts  dinner  following  Jess'  funeral  at  their  St. 
Anthony  home,  309;  moves  to  Milo  farm  after 
selling  the  one  in  Drummond  and  the  one  in  St. 
Anthony,  313;  Dave  and  Nancy  enjoy  big  meals 
when  visiting  with  family,  326;  photo  with  Birch 
family  members,  326;  buys  Jameston  farm,  328; 
raises  potatoes,  328;  photo  of  Jameston  farm, 
328;  photo  of  with  Lloyd,  328;  helps  Nancy  with 
spring  cleaning  projects,  329;  attends  Dave's 
80th  birthday  gathering,  330;  informal  Birch 
family  portraits,  330;  siblings  photo  taken  a  year 
after  Nancy's  death,  346;  family  photo,  348-349; 
Millie's  life  summary,  355;  Lloyd  &  Millie  Bean 
family  portrait,  355 

Birch,  Myrdean  (see  Clark,  Myrdean) 

Birch,  Phoebe  (see  Craddock,  Phoebe) 

Birch,  Reed  (Thomas  Reed),  let  nieces  tag  him  around 
on  farm  as  a  boy,  108;  did  not  finish  high  school, 
123;  birth  of,  139;  difficult  delivery  of,  139;  photo 
with  Zella,  150;  photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  lets 
nieces  tag  along  on  farm,  160;  photo  with  nieces, 
160;  tells  of  Nancy's  abilities  in  preserving  and 
fixing  food,  161;  photo  with  Nancy,  161;  takes  S5 
from  Fern  and  leams  lesson  in  honesty,  166; 
photo  of,  166;  baptism  of,  166;  discusses  position 
in  family,  166;  loved  playing  in  bam,  168;  got 
even  with  Jesse  when  he  peed  on  him,  168; 
sometimes  slept  in  garage,  168;  sometimes  tried 
to  ditch  chores,  168;  recalled  father's  strictness, 
168;  carved  name  on  barn  door,  168;  photo  of 
carved  name,  168;  rides  to  school  from  ranch  to 
town  on  horseback  with  Jess  each  day,  188; 
thaws  out  at  car  dealership,  188;  skips  school  to 
play  at  river,  188;  let  Jess  stable  horse  while 
reporting  school  day  events  to  Nancy,  190;  tried 
to  control  biting  mare,  190;  got  ditched  by  mare, 
190;  grabbed  branches  and  let  horses  ride  out 
from  under,  190;  swam  in  birthday  suits  in  canal. 
190;  tells  of  runaway  horses  pulling  grain 
binder,  192;  shoots  birds,  192;  recalls  electricity 
coming  to  farm,  204;  digs  trenches  to  lav  water 
pipes  for  new  plumbing,  203;  observes  cousins 
adapt  to  new  radio,  203;  recalls  Dave's  progres- 
sive farming  practices,  209;  makes  big  derrick 
pole  for  having,  211;  begins  driving  21r>.  has  car 
accident,  216;  begins  dating  Eileen  Clinkscales, 
228;  helps  set  up  Jess  on  date  with  Eileen,  22^ 
double  dates  to  dance,  229;  lets  Thelma  drive 
while  he  cuddles  with  date,  230;  Jess  accuses  of 
thinking  only  of  himself,  232  Jess  hangs  out 
with,  while  Myrdean  lives  in  Preston,  232,  photo 
of,  232;  goes  to  Venice  dance  hall  w  ith  I -ilivn 
236;  is  in  another  car  wreck,  239;  Reed  it  Eileen's 
"dating  bunch"  described.  240  photos  of  dating 
bunch,  240  &  241.  drinks  polluted  water  Imm  s 
canal,  240;  becomes  engaged   242   photo  of   242 
marries  I  ileen  in  1  ogan  lemplc.  242  ordained 
an  elder,  242  buv  Seth  and  1  01s  dry  tarm  242 
photos  of  dating  bunch  on  dr\  larni  punu    243 
buys  I  01s  &  V-th  s  Jr\  tarm,  24g   photo  ot  punu 
on  dr\  tarm   249   photo  with  otln'r     Birch  men 

259  telN  of  pea  threshing  accident  with  run 
away  homes,  2ci  relaxing  with  Birch  men 

photo.  266;  gix-s  to  Island  Park  to  obtain  tin- 
Wood  each  w  inter  272  photos  of  cutting  tire 
Wood   272  drives  sleight  to  meet  less  tor  trans 

fez  load  of  ha)  In  winter]  weathaa  2""  4  2 

linues  using  horses  for  larni  work   2~4   breaks 

horaae  with  Jsse  to  use  for  farm  work  2~s  photo 
of  tat  boat  2~s  moves  from  drj  farm  back  to 

IrVUford  276  photo  with  tamilv  2"t>  teaches 
lommv  leSSOn  in  olvdieme  when  he  hide-  in  S 
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increase  farm  production  during  war,  300;  photo 
of,  300;  photo  of,  304;  was  sometimes  sent  by 
Nancy  to  search  for  Dave  when  he  went 
prospecting,  323;  recalls  his  father's  propecting 
hobby,  323;  Dave  and  Nancy  enjoy  big  meals 
when  visiting  with  family,  326;  photo  with  Birch 
family  members,  326;  helps  Nancy  with  spring 
cleaning  projects,  329;  attends  Dave's  80th  birth- 
day gathering,  330;  informal  Birch  family  por- 
traits, 330;  travels  to  Yellowstone  Park  with  par- 
ents, 330;  siblings  photo  taken  a  year  after 
Nancy's  death,  346;  family  photo,  348-349; 
Reed's  life  summary,  358;  Reed  &  Eileen  family 
portrait,  358. 

Birch,  Richard,  marries  step-daughter  3;  wedding  and 
immigration  4,  4,  5;  lives  in  Sugar  House  and 
death  of  five  children  6;  employed  by  Brigham 
Young  6;  called  to  settle  Chalk  Creek  6;  helped 
establish  Hoytsville  7;  built  log  cabins  8;  finds 
dead  child  8;  farmer,  8;  takes  third  wife,  10; 
builds  new  homes  for  wives,  12;  manages  three 
families,  13;  a  shoemaker,  13;  penmanship,  13; 
photo  of  homestead  land,  14-15;  photos  of 
homes,  14  &  15;  used  money  earned  by  sons  to 
support  his  families,  16;  photo  of,  20;  church 
responsibilities  of,  20;  serves  mission  to  England, 
20;  tribute  written  about,  20;  high  councilor  in 
stake,  20;  set  apart  as  missionary,  24;  photo  of, 
26;  does  proxy  ordinance  for  dead  at  Salt  Lake 
Temple,  33;  has  fourth  wife  sealed  to  him,  33; 
photo  of  location  of  primary  residence,  53;  gives 
Nancy  patriarchal  blessing,  72;  photo  of,  72; 
ordained  patriarch,  72;  attends  Thomas  Birch 
funeral,  96;  gives  patriarchal  blessings  in  St. 
Anthony,  96;  dies  at  age  84,  118;  photo  of,  118; 
willed  sons  $1  and  daughter  $500,  118;  Deseret 
News  tribute,  118;  posterity  numbered,  118; 

Birch,  Richard  II,  lived  in  parent's  home  following 

their  deaths,  12;  checks  out  homesteading  possi- 
bilities in  Idaho,  23;  returns  to  Hoytsville  after 
15  years  in  Idaho,  23;  moves  to  Wilford,  25; 
photo  of,  26;  settles  in  Wilford,  63; 

Birch,  Robert,  checks  out  homesteading  possibilities  in 
Idaho,  23;  moves  to  Wilford,  25;  homesteads  640 
acre  tract,  25;  offers  David  land,  25;  warranty 
deed  selling  land  to  David,  25;  photo  of,  26; 
loans  cow  to  newlyweds,  60;  location  of  farm  on 
map,  62;  settles  in  Wilford,  63;  sought  for  help 
when  David  ill,  106;  dies  at  50,  116; 

Birch,  Rosena,  wife  of  Ted  Birch,  23;  first  impressions 
of  Upper  Snake  River  Valley  recorded,  23;  photo 
of,  26; 

Birch,  Ruby,  (married  name  Hall),  birth  of,  64;  is  com- 
fort to  Nancy  as  infant,  64;  photo  of,  67;  tells  of 
homesteading  cabin,  68;  tells  of  straw  beds  and 
bedbugs,  68;  travels  to  Coalville  with  Nancy  for 
Fern's  birth,  72;  plays  with  Wright  cousins,  76; 
photo  of,  76;  dementia  in  old  age,  76;  watches 
construction  of  railroad,  81;  recalls  church  in 
girlhood,  87;  announces  "it's  a  boy  one.",  90; 
recalls  move  to  new  farmhouse,  90;  recalls  rock- 
ing Ernest  while  Nancy  sewed,  90;  recalls 
Christmas  trip  to  Utah,  90;  disappointed  at 
Christmas,  91;  photo  of,  92;  1900  Census  info,  93; 
begins  school,  96;  walks  along  railroad  tracks  to 
school,  96;  encounters  train  in  fog,  96;  recalls 
early  school  conditions,  98;  recalls  her  favorite 
teacher,  J.  C.  Brandon,  98;  photo  with  other  stu- 
dents, 99;  recalls  improvements  to  school,  99; 
enlarged  student  photos  of,  100  &  101;  schooled 
with  younger  children,  101;  mentioned  in  news 
article  about  school  program,  102;  wary  of 
cougars,  102;  is  baptized  with  group,  104;  is  sent 
for  help  for  ailing  father,  106;  rode  buggy  to 
church,  110;  tells  of  mother  stabbing  cow  with 
scissors,  117;  tells  of  pride  in  using  sulky,  120; 
became  expert  cow  milker,  122;  remembers 
chores  at  home,  122;  given  adult  work  early,  122; 
dropped  out  of  high  school  to  help  mother,  123; 
photo  of  with  boarders,  126;  begins  working  at 
Dad  Loomis'  Boarding  House,  126;  begins  dat- 
ing Jick  Hall,  126;  drops  out  of  school  when 
needed  at  home,  126;  helps  Eva  Loomis  with 
broken  arm,  126;  had  afternoons  off  at  boarding 


house,  126;  works  one  summer  at  Big  Springs  in 
Island  Park  as  cook,  127;  photo  at  Island  Park, 
127;  quits  work  to  help  mother  who  is  expecting, 
127;  dates  Jick  Hall,  136;  falls  in  love  but  Dad 
opposes,  136;  participates  in  Pioneer  Day  cele- 
brations, 138;  remembered  Pioneer  Day  buggy 
rides,  138;  postpones  wedding  plans  to  help 
Nancy  in  childbirth,  139;  spends  winter  helping 
Nancy,  139;  is  concerned  about  own  future  when 
motherhood  while  helping  Nancy  deliver  Reed, 
139;  wedding  at  Salt  Lake  Temple,  140;  engage- 
ment photo,  140;  tells  of  wedding  night  joke, 
140;  moves  onto  dry  farm  with  Jick,  140;  builds 
onto  house,  140;  "happiest  time",  140;  gives 
birth  to  Leda,  143;  photo  in  hat,  143;  sells  Sand 
Creek  farm  and  moves  to  Gridley  CA,  148; 
describes  visiting  family  and  settling  in 
California,  148;  gives  birth  to  Thelma,  148; 
involvement  in  church  in  California,  148;  photo 
of  in  Gridley,  148;  moves  briefly  back  to  Sand 
Creek  farm,  149;  moves  to  farm  near  St.  Anthony 
where  Jick  raises  pigs,  149;  gives  birth  to  Clifton 
while  ill  with  flu  with  serious  effects,  160;  long 
recovery  on  farm  under  Nancy's  care,  160; 
objects  to  purchase  of  dry  farm  in  Farnum,  162; 
spends  one  unsuccessful  summer  on  dry  farm, 
162;  family  attends  the  St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward, 
175;  family  moves  to  Rexburg  where  Jick  begins 
successful  ice  cream  business,  183;  Nola  bom, 
183;  move  to  California  to  expand  business  year- 
round  but  Jick  gets  carpenter  job,  instead,  183; 
children  ill,  183;  8-year-old  Leda  dies,183;  family 
photos,  184;  miscarries  baby  girl,  184;  grieves, 
184;  Leda  appears  to,  184;  move  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  203;  bed  bugs,  203;  kids  play  in  weed 
jungle,  203;  Thelma  shifted  around  in  school, 
203;  move  to  better  neighborhood,  203;  Jick 
works  as  carpenter  and  makes  ice  cream,  203; 
family  photo,  202;  moves  back  to  St.  Anthony, 
207;  gives  birth  to  Keith,  207;  family  moves  to 
burned  out  house,  214;  plants  huge  garden,  214; 
photo  of  burned  out  house,  214;  gives  birth  to 
twins,  215;  photo  of  twins,  215;  great  discomfort 
in  weeks  before  twins  bom,  215;  traumatic  birth 
and  death  of  baby  Harold,  226;  family  photo  by 
lilacs,  226;  cares  for  Jick  during  lengthy  recovery 
from  accident,  264;  family  builds  and  moves  into 
home  on  Teton  highway,  265;  photo  of  home  on 
Teton  highway,  265;  gives  birth  to  stillborn  son 
who  is  buried  on  their  property,  264;  four  gener- 
ation photo,  274;  moves  to  farm  in  Twin  Groves, 
287;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286- 
287:  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286- 
287:  almost  dies  giving  birth  to  Ruth,  291;  is 
taken  lying  down  in  a  hearse  to  parent's  home 
to  recover  from  childbirth,  291;  helps  celebrate 
parent's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  294-297; 
family  photos  at  golden  wedding  anniversary 
party,  294-295  &  296;  went  to  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
open  house,  325;  photo  of  Idaho  Falls  Temple, 
325;  attends  Idaho  Falls  Temple  dedication,  325; 
begins  going  to  temple  after  it  opened,  325; 
Dave  and  Nancy  enjoy  big  meals  when  visiting 
with  family,  326;  photo  with  Birch  family  mem- 
bers, 326;  helps  Nancy  with  spring  cleaning, 
329;  attends  Dave's  80th  birthday  gathering, 
330;  informal  Birch  family  portraits,  330; 
moves  to  Ogden,  331;  photo  with  Jick  in  Ogden, 
331;  travels  to  St.  Anthony  to  help  when  father 
recovers  from  stroke,  332;  dreads  becoming 
like  her  dad  with  dementia,  but  develops  it  her 
self  as  she  ages,  333;  Nancy  comes  to  her  home 
in  Ogden  to  stay,  344;  becomes  anxious  as  her 
mother's  health  deteriorates  quickly,  344;  writes 
letter  to  Millie  expressing  concern  about  her 
mother,  344;  gives  account  of  Nancy's  brother, 
Edmund,  coming  o  say  goodbye  to  Nancy,  344; 
asked  bishopric  to  come  give  priesthood  bless- 
ing, 345;  photo  of  with  Nancy,  344;  siblings 
photo  taken  a  year  after  Nancy's  death,  346; 
family  photo,  348-349;  Ruby's  life  summary,  350: 
Hall  family  photo,  350; 
Birch,  Samuel,  last  child  of  Mary  Ann  Hale,  17;  photo 
of,  17;  baptism  of,  19;  dies  at  20,  32;  photo  of,  32. 


Birch,  Sylvia  (Reed  &  Eileen's  daughter),  photo  with 
cousins,  251;  photo  with  family,  276;  is  born,  279; 
photo  of,  279;  cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch 
home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo, 
286-287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden 
wedding  anniversary,  297;  photo  of,  311;  photo 
with  family  members  in  front  of  Ernest's  farm 
house,  311;  almost  suffocated  in  straw  stack,  317; 
cousins  photo,  331;  Reed  &  Eileen  family 
portrait,  358. 

Birch,  Thomas  (Tom,),  3,  4;  checks  out  Upper  Snake 

River  Vallev,  22;  moves  to  Wilford,  23;  establishes 
store  in  Wilford,  23;  helps  many  newcomers, 
23;  cares  for  his  mother  until  her  death,  24;  dies, 
24.  photo  of,  26;  settles  in  Wilford,  63;  first  post- 
master, 63;  location  of  store  on  map,  63;  early 
death  of,  96;  photo  of  ,96;  newspaper  extols  96; 
buried  in  Wilford  Cemetery,  96;  leams  lesson 
about  taking  candy  from  grocery  store,  276; 
photo  with  family,  276; 

Birch,  Thomas  Reed  (Tommy,  Reed's  son),  remembers 
big  hav  derrick  pole  made  by  Reed  and  Jesse, 
211;  photo  of  picnic  on  drv  farm,  249;  birth  of, 
250;  photo  of,  250;  photo  with  cousins,  251; 
recalls  watching  his  father  and  Jess  break  a  wild 
horse,  275;  photo  of  in  boat,  275;  photo  with 
family,  276;  photo  of,  279;  leams  lesson  in  obedi- 
ence when  gets  left  behind  while  hiding  in  straw 
stack,  283:  photo  of,  283;  cousins  photo  on  porch 
of  ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering 
photo,  286-287:  moves  to  farm  in  Twin  Groves 
and  begins  school  there,  288;  recalls  the  way 
David  combed  his  hair,  289;  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  297; 
photos  of,  304  &  305;  photo  of,  311;  baptized  on 
same  day  as  cousins,  Jesse  Dean  Birch  and 
Wayne  Hall,  314;  remembers  Sylvia's  near  suffo- 
cation in  straw  stack,  317;  cousins  photo,  331; 
recalls  Dave's  stroke  and  how  ill  he  was,  332; 
gathers  with  other  Birch  kin  to  honor  David  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  Birch  family  photos  on 
Father's  Day,  334;  news  article  about  Father's 
Day  gathering,  334;  Reed  &  Eileen  family 
portrait,  358. 

Birch  town  home,  purchased  in  1911,  131;  photo  of, 
131;  makes  it  possible  for  girls  to  attend  high 
school  in  town,  131;  conveniences  pure  luxury 
for  family,  131;  described,  131;  creates  logistical 
problems  for  taking  care  of  farm  chores,  132; 
family  living  arrangements  changes  constantly 
during  first  ten  years,  132;  photo  of  and  location 
on  St.  Anthony  panorama,  134;  description  of, 
278;  photo  with  Gerald  in  front  of,  278;  drawing 
of  floor  plan,  278;  five  years  of  spring  cleaning 
and  remodeling  projects  outlined,  329;  enclosed 
front  porch,  329;  before  and  after  photos  of 
house  regarding  enclosed  porch,  329;  photo  of 
Nancy  on  front  steps,  329; 

Birch,  William,  3,  4;  checks  out  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  22;  moves  to  Wilford,  23;  welcomes 
familv  members  to  Idaho,  23;  photo  of,  26; 
camps  out  in  meadow,  63;  stables  Ruby's  horses 
and  rig  during  dances,  116; 

Birch,  William  Harris  (infant),  proxy  ordinance  work 
done  for,  33. 

Birch,  William  Sr.,  4,  5;  proxy  temple  ordinance  done 
for,  33. 

Birch,  Zella,  birth  of  67;  photo  of,  67;  travels  to 

Coalville  for  Fern's  birth,  72;  watches  construc- 
tion of  railroad,  81;  photo  of,  92;  1900  Census 
info,  93;  begins  school,  96;  walks  along  railroad 
tracks  to  school,  96;  encounters  train  in  fog,  96; 
photo  with  other  students,  99;  enlarged  student 
photo  of,  100;  mentioned  in  news  article  about 
school  program,  102;  baptized,  110;  photo  age  8, 
110;  Lois  describes  her  early  love  for  Church, 
110;  photos  in  swimsuit,  113;  finished  high 
school  and  received  advanced  professional  train- 
ing, 123;  begins  working  in  town  for  room  and 
board  while  attending  high  school,  127;  photo 
of,  127;  family  photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129; 
photo  in  hat,  143;  marries  in  Salt  Lake  temple, 
144;  treated  badly  by  husband  and  mother,  144; 
becomes  ill  with  appendicitis  but  is  refused 
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help,  144;  moves  out,  144;  parents  bring  her  back 
to  St.  Anthony,  144;  husband  unfaithful,  144; 
gets  divorce,  144;  photo  of,  145;  photo  with 
Reed,  150;  account  of  getting  patriarchal  blessing 
with  Lois,  155;  photo  with  Lois,  155;  plans  to  go 
to  Ricks  aborted  by  flu  epidemic,  155;  is  first  in 
family  to  get  flu,  160;  persuades  Lois  to  return  to 
school  after  missing  a  year  of  classes,  160;  photo 
in  swimsuit,  172;  accompanies  Lloyd  and  Millie 
to  activities,  177;  takes  millinery  course  in  Salt 
Lake  then  sets  up  hat  shop  in  St.  Anthony,  179; 
photo  of,  179;  occasionally  dated  but  nothing 
serious,  179;  has  temple  sealing  to  husband  can- 
celed, 179;  hat  photo,  179;  health  deteriorates, 
185;  struggles  to  keep  business  going,  185;  hos- 
pitalized, 185;  dies  of  ruptured  appendix  and 
resulting  infection,  186;  account  of  viewing  and 
funeral,  186;  Patriarch  Donaldson  tells  of  his 
foreknowledge  of  her  death,  186;  last  letter  of, 
187;  photo  of,  186;  newspaper  obituary  of,  187; 
photo  of  grave,  187;  Lois  gives  more  detailed 
description  of  night  patriarchal  blessing  was 
given,  222;  family  photo,  348-349;  Zella's  life 
summary,  351;  portrait,  351; 

Bischoff,  Garnot,  tells  of  train  accident,  97;  wrote  abut 
importance  of  trains  for  school  and  commerce, 
110; 

Bishop's  tithing  office,  photo  of,  86. 

Black,  Nancy,  first  wife  of  Ira  Eldredge,  35;  mother  of 
Esther  Ann  Eldredge,  35;  widowed  and  moves 
to  Coalville,  36;  photo  of,  36;  mother  of  11  chil- 
dren, 36;  dies  in  Coalville,  36;  expert  in  working 
with  wool,  41;  photo  of,  64;  photo  of,  65;  dies,  67; 
Nancy  Eldredge  Gam  writes  life  history  of,  341; 

Blackfoot,  Idaho,  began  as  a  railroad  town,  23;  David 
and  Nancy  travel  through,  59; 

Black  Hawk,  3;  makes  peace,  35; 

Black  Hawk  War,  8;  twins  bom  during,  10;  settlers  told 
to  gather  in  forts  during,  11;  Red  Hill  used  as 
lookout  during,  14;  jail  break  from  Old  Rock 
Church  during,  40; 

Brandon,  J.  C  favorite  teacher  at  North  Wilford 

School,  98;  photo  of,  98;  received  commodities 
for  pay,  98;  renames  school,  99; 

Brown,  Auther,  discusses  polygamy  with  Alma 
Eldredge,  71. 

button  lights,  described,  60. 


cabins,  made  with  dirt  roofs  and  floors  8;  in  Coalville 
8-9;  dragged  by  oxen  8; 

Cache  Valley,  Utah,  Mormons  from  help  colonize 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  22;  David  &  Nancy 
married  there,  57; 

Cannon,  George  Q.,  congressman  during  Utah's  quest 
for  statehood,  71. 

Card,  Silas  H.,  confirms  Zella,  110; 

caster  oil,  use  of,  107. 

Castle  Rock,  Nancy  teaches  school  in,  49; 

Central  School,  photo  of,  126;  begins  offering  high 
school  classes  in  1912,  127;  bigger  and  better 
than  Franklin  School,  132;  photo  of,  132;  photo 
of,  134;  location  in  panorama  photo,  134;  World 
War  I  military  cadets,  147;  photo  of  cadets,  147; 
military  training  for  students  described,  147; 
photo  of,  173;  photo  of  the  new  Central  School, 
188;  Jess's  7th  grade  class  photo  on  steps  of,  189; 
division  of  studentbody  by  "southsiders"  and 
"northsiders",  189; 

Chalk  Creek  (see  Coalville) 

Chalk  Creek  Valley,  in  Summit  County,  6;  Bngham 
Young  colonizes,  6;  location  of  Birch  homes  in, 
12;  photo  of,  14-15;  photo  of,  52-53; 

Chipman,  Mrs.,  in  "hat"  photo,  143;  other  hat  photo, 
179. 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  3,  4;  Birch 
activity  in  during  Coalville  years,  19;  creation  of 
Summit  Stake,  20;  leaders  make  plans  to  colo- 
nize southeastern  Idaho,  22,  Garn  brothers  |oin 
in  Ohio,  37;  found  the  Summit  Stake  Academy 
in  Coalville,  47;  part  in  Utah's  quest  for  Itata 
hood,  71;  encourages  patriotism  during  World 
War  I,  149;  many  members  enlist,  150, 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  established  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  provide  work  during 
Great  Depression,  252;  made  improvements  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  252; 

Clark,  Dean,  father  of  Myrdean  Clark  Birch,  263; 

photo  of,  263;  gives  Jesse  Dean  a  blessing  after 
he  was  run  over  by  car,  268;  takes  Myrdean  to 
California,  307; 

Clark,  Donna  (Myrdean's  sister),  travels  to  California 
with  Myrdean,  307; 

Clark,  Elina  (Hathaway),  photo  of,  240;  photo  in  front 
of  seed  pea  house,  261;  her  mother  writes  letter 
to  giving  detailed  description  of  Myrdean's  near 
fatal  childbirth,  263;  photo  of,  300; 

Clark,  Keith  (Myrdean's  uncle),  speaks  at  Jess'  funeral, 
310; 

Clark,  Lela,  photo  of,  88;  photo  of,  243;  photo  of  picnic 
on  dry  farm,  249;  lives  with  Jess  &  Myrdean  on 
ranch  to  help  out  while  Myrdean  down  with 
pregnancy  and  recovery  following  David  Gails's 
birth,  258;  summons  her  mother  when  Myrdean 
begins  having  convulsions  late  in  pregnancy, 
262;  photo  of  with  family,  263;  helps  Myrdean 
look  for  Jesse  Dean  who  they  didn't  realize  was 
whisked  to  hospital  after  being  run  over  by 
Dave  in  his  car,  268-269;  photo  with  Birch  grand- 
children on  gate,  274; 

Clark,  Myrdean  (Birch,  Myrdean)  tells  of  Jesse's  child 
hood  entertainment,  112;  told  of  Jesse's  love  for 
horseback  riding,  113;  tells  of  complications  in 
Jess's  birth,  116;  tells  of  Ernest  abusing  car  privi- 
leges as  teen  and  how  it  affected  Jess  and  Reed, 
153;  pays  tribute  to  Nancy's  wisdom,  industry, 
and  efficiency,  161;  describes  Jess'  personality 
attributes,  217;  describes  first  date  with  Jess,  229; 
photo  of,  229;  sings  for  many  community  func- 
tions, 229;  outline  of  typical,  hectic,  involved 
week,  229;  sings  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  elec- 
tion rallies,  229;  recalls  first  time  met  David  and 
Nancy  at  farm,  231:  moves  to  Preston  with  her 
family  and  begins  writing  letters  to  Jess,  232; 
photos  of,  232  &  233;  photos  of  letters  to  Jess, 
233;  Jess  travels  to  Preston  to  spend  Christmas, 
233;  tells  Jess  about  her  activities  in  Preston,  234; 
experiences  big  earthquake  on  morning  Jess 
leaves  for  home  after  visiting  her  in  Preston,  234; 
writes  of  fear  of  more  quakes,  235;  includes  lip 
stick  kiss  on  paper  in  her  letter,  235;  pieces  quilt, 
236;  tells  of  high  school  opera  production  and 
cast  trip  to  Donetta  Swimming  Pool,  236;  tells  of 
senior  year  activities  at  Preston  High  School, 
236;  experiences  another  earthquake,  236;  tells  of 
trip  to  Pocatello  for  choral  competition,  236; 
photo  of  letter  to  Jesse,  237;  Jess  &  Myrdean's 
"dating  bunch"  described,  240;  photos  of  dating 
bunch,  240;  rides  in  open-cockpit  biplane,  241; 
photo  of  plane,  241;  photo  of  dating  bunch  on 
dry  farm  picnic,  243;  Jess  proposes  to,  244;  Jess 
writes  letter  to  hinting  at  proposal,  244;  weeks  of 
wedding  preparations,  244;  wedding  on  her 
birthday  in  Logan  Temple,  244;  mother  writes 
letter  about  Myrdean,  244;  wedding  portrait, 
245;  moves  into  completely  furnished  home,  248; 
uses  cream  and  eggs  to  barter,  248;  describes 
Jess'  eating  habits,  248;  happy  and  outgoing, 
248;  sings  in  community,  248;  Fern  gives  piano 
to,  248;  photo  of  piano,  248;  photo  of  couple, 
248;  gives  birth  to  Jesse  Dean,  250;  keeps  baby  in 
homemade  "incubator"  with  |<irs  ol  hoi  water 
and  soft  blankets,  250;  tells  ot  Dave's  political 
views,  252;  documents  Dave's  tanning  and  family 
activities  with  camera  Dave  bought  her,  256; 
photo  with  camera,  256;  describes  photo  pro- 
cessing, 256;  has  difficult  second  pregnan 
Dave  buys  new  stove  lor,  2^H.   photo  ol  stow 

258,  less  buys  new  frige  tor.  2sh.  deacription  ot 
food  preparation  for  work  crews,  259  almost 

dies  giving  birth  to  I  )avid  (  ..nl.  2h2.  photo  w  ilh 

parents,  2b2,  mother  describes  harrowing  daj  ol 
baby's  birth,  263;  many  friends  and  well  wishers 

send  Mowers  2(>  V  is  anxious  when  i  an  I  hnd 
|esse  Dean  who  has  been  run  ovei  In  car  and 

taken  to  hospital  268  Mj  idem  attends  to  leeea 
Dean  during  recovery  front  obi  scddertl 


tells  of  Birch  men's  trips  to  island  Park  to  get 
firewood  each  year,  272;  photo  of  in  boat,  275; 
describes  farm  life  for  her  boys  and  tells  of 
humorous  incidents,  284-285;  hears  of  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  on  radio,  293;  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  296; 
returns  to  work  at  seed  pea  factory,  302;  buys  sil- 
verware, 302;  travels  to  California  with  family 
members,  307;  photo  with  family,  307;  gives  Jess 
a  wristwatch  for  his  34th  birthday,  308;  cares  for 
Jess  when  he  gets  pneumonia,  308;  takes  the 
boys  in  to  Jess'  bedroom  to  say  goodbye,  308; 
photo  with  Jess  &  boys,  308;  writes  of  feelings 
and  impressions  at  Jess'  funeral,  310;  moves  in 
with  her  parents  briefly  following  Jess'  death, 
311;  works  at  J.  C  Penneys,  311;  receives  sympa- 
thy and  support  from  family  and  friends,  312; 
photo  of,  312;  Nancy  keeps  in  touch  with 
through  letters,  327;  photo  of  letter  from  Nancy 
to  Myrdean,  327;  photo  of,  327;  remarries  and 
moves  to  Lost  River  Valley,  327;  always  visits 
Dave  and  Nancy  when  in  St.  Anthony,  327; 
invites  Birch  family  to  Lost  River  Valley  ranch  to 
honor  David  on  Father's  Day,  334;  photo  of 
Birches  on  Myrdean's  ranch,  334;  Jess  & 
Myrdean  family  portrait,  357. 

Clark,  Myrtle  (Myrdean's  mother),  journal  entry  on 
day  of  Jess  &  Myrdean's  wedding,  244;  writes  of 
Myrdean's  disappointment  when  not  allowed  to 
wear  special  earrings  in  temple,  244;  photo  in 
front  of  seed  pea  house,  261;  gives  detailed 
account  of  David  Gail's  birth  and  Myrdean's 
near  fatal  delivery,  263;  photo  of  with  family, 
263;  travels  to  California  with  Jess  to  visit  family, 
305;  photo  of,  305;  writes  about  the  morning  Jess 
died,  308;  writes  tribute  to  Jess,  310; 

Clark,  Wesley  (Myrdean's  brother),  works  at  defense 
plant  in  California,  305;  speaks  at  Jess'  funeral, 
310; 

Clawson,  Rudger,  organized  original  St.  Anthony 
Ward  in  1901,  175. 

Clements,  Louis  J.  authors  book  about  irrigation,  31; 
writes  of  railroad  coming  to  St.  Anthony.  79; 

Clinkscales,  Eileen,  begins  dating  Reed,  228;  photo  of, 
229;  helps  set  Jess  up  with  first  date  with 
Myrdean,  229;  double  dates  to  dance,  229;  Jess 
unhappily  tags  along  with  her  and  Reed  while 
Mydean  is  in  Preston  for  year,  232;  photo  of,  232; 
goes  to  Venice  Dance  Hall  with  Reed.  236.  in  car 
accident  with  Reed,  239;  moves  back  to  St. 
Anthony,  239;  Reed  &  Eileen's  "dating  bunch" 
described,  240;  photos  of  dating  bunch.  240  & 
241;  becomes  engaged,  242;  photos  of,  242;  mar- 
ries Reed  in  Logan  Temple.  242;  buy  Seth  and 
Lois'  dry  farm,  242;  photos  of  dating  bunch  on 
dry  farm  picnic,  243;  moves  to  dry  tarni  2-H 
Wanda  breaks  her  figurine,  249;  photo  of  picnic 
on  dry  farm,  249;  gives  birth  to  Tommy  2st> 
photo  with  family,  276.  teaches  Tommy  a  lesson 
in  obedience  when  he  hull's  in  a  straw  st.uk 
283;  moves  to  farm  in  [Win  Groves  288  photo 
of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding  .winner 
s.irv  2"*6   photo  ot   300  sutlers  from  anvietv  fol- 
lowing Syh  la's  acddenl  in  straw  -t.uk  117 
gives  birth  to  Den,  ^^  Reed  &  Eileen  famir} 

portrait   358 

coal,  abundant  resource  In  (  oalville  n  help-  colonise 
Summit  Count)  il  significance  of  in  Summit 
t  ount)  ig 

CoalviDe  called  Chalk  Creek  6  photo  of  pioneer 
wagon  train  In  6  surveyed  and  plotted  into 
town.  11;  distant  photo  ot  13  Importance  of  coal 

in  development  ot    1"   photo  ot  Main  Street   21 

Ira  Eldredge  travels  to  regular!)  IS  photo  of  In 
winter  44-4s  photo  of  Main  Sliest  wHh 

l  o.ilville  t  OOp  (Summfl  stake  Ai.idenu      4" 

cultural  events  parades  end  parties  so  photo 
of  parade  participants  so  photo  oi  KMS 
i  oah  IDe  (  oop  Men  entile  Summfl  stake  tcedem) 
held  on  second  floor  of  17  photo  oi  47  photo 

ol  llo.il    SO    photo  ol    S* 
I  Oah  iik-  1  ort   built  In  l.  halk  l  nvk    1 1 

Coalville  Railroad  Depot  photo  oi  IS 

l.  oalvills  Ward   m.vls  m  Old  Ko,k  i  hm. 
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cougars,  school  mascot,  102,  photo  of  103;  frequent 

sightings  of,  102;  crouches  in  ditch  by  Ruby,  102; 
jumps  on  outhouse,  103;  killed  by  Will 
Singleton,  103;  yearbook  mascot,  172; 

Council  Bluffs,  4 

cow,  loaned  to  David  and  Nancy,  60;  photo  of,  60; 

photo  of  cows  in  river  bottoms,  113;  saved  when 
Nancy  stabs  with  scissors,  117;  photo  of  cows, 
117; 

Craddock,  Phoebe  (Birch),  4,  5;  proxy  temple  ordi- 
nance work  done  for,  33. 

Croyle,  Catherine,  mother  of  Thomas  Gam,  37; 

cutter,  David  kept  for  winter  use,  120;  photo  of,  120; 


D-4  Caterpillar  tractor,  Lloyd  uses  on  dry  farm,  298; 
photo  of,  298. 

Dad  Loomis'  Boarding  House,  where  Ruby  worked, 
126;  photo  of  boarders,  126; 

dance  halls,  located  on  map,  63;  became  important  to 
Birch  teens,  116;  Thelma  describes  importance 
of  dancing,  the  social  grace,  228;  section  on  popu- 
larity of,  230;  photos  of,  230;  in  winter  dancers 
arrive  in  sleighs,  230;  were  the  popular  weekend 
place  to  be,  230;  bands  listed,  230;  marathon 
dancing  at  described,  230;  Thelma  tells  of  fun  at 
dance  halls,  230;  (also  see  Jungles  Dance  Hall, 
Fogg  and  Jacobs  Dance  Hall,  Rendezvous  Dance 
Hall,  Warm  River  Dance  Hall,  and  Venice  Dance 
Hall.) 

dancing,  balanced  heavy  work  loads  for  pioneers,  63; 
Thelma  describes  importance  of  dancing,  the 
social  grace,  228;  popularity  of  dance  halls 
described,  230;  photos  of  dance  halls,  230;  Jess 
describes  dance  at  church,  236; 

Darlington,  Idaho,  Jesse  Dean  Birch  grubs  sagebrush 
in,  66;  Myrdean  moves  to  when  remarries,  327; 

Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers,  Dave  and  Nancy  attend 
outing  of,  330; 

Davis,  Brent,  helps  dad  farm  during  war,  300;  Hall 
family  photo,  350; 

Davis,  Brian  J.,  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Davis,  Clinton  LaVel,  first  great  grandchild,  photo 
with  parents,  274;  four  generation  photo,  274; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  297;  helps  dad  farm  during  World 
War  n,  300;  serves  in  Korean  War,  335;  Air  Force 
photo  of,  335;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Davis,  Debra,  writes  of  love  for  her  grandmother, 

Ruby  Hall,  after  caring  for  her  during  her  years 
of  dementia,  333; 

Davis,  Thelma  Hall  (see  Hall,  Thelma) 

Davis,  Versal,  part  of  "the  dating  bunch",  240;  photos 
of,  240  &  241;  drinks  polluted  water  from  a 
canal,  240;  photo  of  daring  bunch  on  dry  farm 
picnic,  243;  photo  of  picnic  on  dry  farm,  249; 
describes  grasshopper  infestation  in  1930s,  253; 
his  photo  of  grasshoppers,  253;  tells  of  means 
used  to  kill  grasshoppers,  253;  marries  Dave  and 
Nancy's  oldest  grandchild,  Thelma  Hall,  259; 
photo  of  with  other  Birch  men,  259;  photo  with 
Thelma  and  baby  LaVel,  274;  photo  of  Jess  & 
Reed  and  families  in  his  boat,  275;  Twin  Groves 
Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287:  photo  of  on 
Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
297;  recalls  harvesting  potatoes,  299;  required  to 
increase  farm  production  during  war,  300;  photo 
of,  300;  describes  how  children  helped  farm 
during  war,  300;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Deseret,  term  meaning  "industry",  5. 

doll,  photo  of,  112.  Lois  and  Millie  play  with,  112; 

Donaldson,  Patriarch,  gives  patriarchal  blessing  to 

Lois  and  Zella,  155;  hesitates  on  Zella's  blessing, 
155;  gives  patriarchal  blessings  to  Nancy  and 
Millie,  177;  Lois  gives  more  detailed  account  of 
patriarchal  blessing  given  by,  222;  Lois  says  he 
was  "full  of  the  spirit  of  his  calling",  222; 
doughboy  statue,  erected  to  honor  World  War  1 
soldiers,  156;  photo  of  statue,  156;  park  sur 
rounded  by  two  forks  of  river,  156;  photo  of,  191; 
photo  of,  241; 

Drummond  dry  farm,  land  described,  162-163;  photo 
of,  162-163;  Jick  Hall  purchases  farm,  162;  David 


purchases  farm,  163;  descriptions  of  winters  on 
dry  farm,  196;  how  hard  horses  worked  to  pull 
through  snow,  196;  the  glorious  springs,  196; 
watching  animals  and  birds,  197;  photo  of  dry 
farm  land,  196-197;  description  of  store  at 
Squirrel,  197;  photo  of  store,  197;  Reed  and 
Eileen  move  to  five  months  after  marriage,  242; 
ways  Lloyd  Bean  family  kept  warm  on  during 
frigid  winters,  271; 

Dubois,  Idaho,  David  drives  stagecoach  there,  61. 

duckeree,  Ernest  describes,  153. 

Durrant,  Margene  Brown,  5 


Eagle  Rock,  Idaho  (see  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho) 

earthquakes,  experienced  by  Jess  (once)  and  Myrdean 
(several  times)  in  Preston,  234,  236. 

Edmund  Ellsworth  Handcart  Company,  3,  4 

Edmunds-Tucker  Act,  curtails  Church  power,  71. 

Echo  Canyon,  near  Coalville,  6;  reason  for  name  of,  6; 
importance  as  transportation  route,  6;  on  map,  7. 

Eldredge,  Alma,  helps  found  Coalville,  11; 

writes  of  Black  Hawk  War,  11;  photo  of,  11;  posi- 
tions held  in  community,  11;  brother  of  Esther 
Ann  Eldredge  Garn,  11;  writes  about  creation  of 
Summit  Stake,  20;  brother  to  Esther  Ann 
Eldredge,  35;  records  his  father's  death,  35;  tells 
of  jail  break  from  Old  Rock  Church,  40;  murder 
charges  filed  against  then  dropped,  40;  describes 
Pioneer  Day  celebration  in  Chalk  Creek,  50;  tells 
of  mother's  death,  67;  unveils  hypocrisy  regard- 
ing polygamy,  71; 

Eldredge,  Diana  Tanner  (married  name  Smoot),  photo 
of,  64;  participates  in  Pioneer  Jubilee,  72-75;  in 
photo  of  Jubilee  pioneers,  74-75; 

Eldredge,  Edmond,  brother  to  Alma  and  Esther 
Eldredge,  35;  cares  for  his  father  before  his 
death,  36;  loans  money  to  Thomas  Garn,  42;  at 
time  of  mother's  funeral,  67;  photo  of,  91; 

Eldredge,  Esther  Ann,  sister  of  Alma  Eldredge,  11; 

married  to  Thomas  Garn,  11;  photo  of,  34;  photo 
of,  37;  writes  short  autobiography,  37;  memories 
of  Nauvoo,  crossing  plains,  losing  dolls  in  river, 
seeing  crickets  and  gulls,  37;  activity  in  Church, 
39;  photo  of,  41;  taught  daughters  many  home 
skills,  41;  photo  of,  43;  family  photo,  48-49; 
photo  showing  locations  of  town  and  farm 
homes,  52-53;  photo  of,  64;  probably  helps  at 
Ruby's  birth,  64;  helps  at  time  of  mother's  death, 
67;  participates  in  Pioneer  Jubilee,  72-75;  in 
photo  of  Jubilee  pioneers,  74-75;  photo  of  letter 
and  other  jubilee  memorabilia,  73;  travels  to 
Wilford  to  help  with  Ernest's  birth,  90;  photo  of, 
90;  helps  Birches  move  to  farmhouse,  90;  hosts 
Nancy  and  children  at  Christmas,  91;  photo  of, 
91;  Nancy  cares  for  prior  to  death,  205;  dies  and 
is  buried  in  Coalville  Cemetery,  205;  dispersion 
of  items  following  death  detailed,  205;  photo  of, 
205. 

Eldredge,  Horace,  helps  at  time  of  mother's  death,  67. 

Eldredge,  Ira,  father  of  Esther  Ann,  35;  homesteads  in 
Coalville,  35;  moves  second  wife  and  7  children 
to  Coalville,  35;  dies  following  a  winter  trip  to 
Coalville,  35;  photo  of,  35;  bishop  of  Sugar 
House  Ward,  36;  purchased  midwifery  book,  64; 
photo  of,  65;  captain  of  wagon  train,  65;  Nancy 
writes  history  of,  341; 

Eldredge,  Mulford,  Nancy  writes  history  of,  341; 

Elison,  D.,  delivers  David  Gail  Birch  in  a  near  fatal 
childbirth  for  Myrdean,  263. 

Endowments,  definition  of,  10.  Dave  and  Nancy  take 
out,  56; 

Endowment  House,  Richard  Birch  and  wives  sealed 
in,  10;  photo  of,  10;  description  of,  10;  Thomas 
Garn  and  Esther  Ann  Eldredge  marry  in,  37, 
photo  of,  37;  recalls  playing  hide  and  seek  in 
barn,  115; 

Enoch  Train  (ship),  4 


Faddis,  Samuel,  baptizes  Nancy  Garn,  39; 

"factory",  described,  68; 

Fall  River,  irrigation  diverted  from,  28; 


farmers,  dig  ditches  in  Chalk  Creek  Valley,  8;  produc- 
tion levels  in  1870s,  9;  sell  produce  to  travelers, 
9;  battled  insects,  drought,  frost  in  Summit 
County,  9;  build  Hoytsville  fort,  11; 

farm  equipment  (Birch),  photos  of:  disk,  121;  thresrung 
machine,  261; 

Farr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  play  joke  on  Jick  and  Ruby  on 
wedding  night,  140. 

Father's  Day,  David  honored  on,  334. 

Flamm  Company  Department  Store,  important  in  St. 
Anthony,  77. 

flu  epidemic,  begins  at  end  of  World  War  I,  155;  cuts 
short  Birch  sisters  plans  for  college,  155;  city 
quaranteened,  157;  hospital  established  during, 
157;  across  street  from  St.  Anthony  Tabernacle, 
174; 

firewood,  Lloyd  Bean  obtains  for  dry  farm,  271; 

description  of  trips  to  Island  Park  to  obtain,  272; 
photos  of  Birch  men  cutting,  272; 

First  National  Bank  Building,  photo  of,  125; 

Fogg  &  Jacobs  Department  Store  and  Dance  Hall, 

large,  77;  Ernest  and  Isolene  meet  at  dance  here, 
170;  Seth  and  Lois  meet  at  dance  here,  174;  pop- 
ular social  spot,  230:  store  on  bottom,  dance  hall 
on  top,  230:  Ernest  recalls  hypnotist  performing 
at,  230: 

foot  powder,  use  of,  107. 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  David  and  Nancy  travel 
through,  59; 

Franklin  School,  location  on  map,  62;  first  called  North 
Wilford  School,  98-99;  pot  bellied  stove  in,  98; 
expanded,  99;  photo  of,  99;  described,  98-99; 
renamed  Franklin  School  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  99;  student  photo,  pp.  100-101;  news 
article  about  school  program,  102;  did  not  offer 
high  school  classes,  127; 

Fredrickson,  Jimmy,  grocery  manager  /boarder,  126; 
photo  of,  126. 

Fredrickson,  Mrs.  Jimmy,  boarder,  126;  photo  of,  126. 

French,  Dr.  O.  M.,  cares  for  Richard  Birch  before  his 
death,  118; 

Freemont  County  Courthouse,  frequented  by  David 
Birch  on  numerous  land  buying  occasions,  134; 
photo  of,  134;  location  in  panorama  photo,  134; 

Fremont  County  Journal,  describes  coming  of  railroad 
to  St.  Anthony,  79;  description  as  seed  pea 
capital  of  world,  260-261; 

Fullmer,  Ross  (Myrdean's  second  husband),  invites 

Birch  family  to  ranch  to  honor  David  on  Father's 
Day,  334;  Father's  Day  Birch  family  photos,  334; 
news  article  about  Birches  at  Fullmer's  ranch, 
334; 


Garn,  Amanda  (Meadows),  tells  of  coal  mine  near 
home,  19;  birth  of,  36;  tells  about  her  father's 
purchase  of  farm,  42;  describes  details  about 
Coalville  to  niece,  45;  roamed  hills  with  Nancy 
as  girls,  45;  family  photo,  48-49;  photo  of,  51; 
kindly  gives  dolls  to  Birch  daughters,  91;  photo 
of,  91;  young  photo  with  Nancy,  335;  photo  of 
elderly  Nancy  and  Amanda,  335; 

Garn,  Berniece,  photo  of,  91; 

Garn,  Catherine  Croyle  (See  Croyle,  Catherine) 

Gam,  Edmund,  birth  of,  36;  photo  of  in  front  of  Old 
Rock  Church,  40;  photo  of,  43;  made  sauerkraut, 
46;  photo  of,  46;  family  photo,  48-49;  photo  of, 
91;  is  in  poor  health,  344;  travels  to  Ogden  to  say 
goodbye  to  Nancy  when  both  are  dying,  344; 

Garn,  Edna,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  Ella,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  Esther  Ann  Eldredge,  (see  Eldredge,  Esther 
Ann) 

Gam,  Flavilla  (sister  to  Nancy),  36;  family  photo,  48- 
49;  moves  to  Wilford,  74;  photo  of,  74;  gives  sour 
dough  start  to  Lois,  89;  mother  comes  to  visit, 
90;  spends  Christmas  in  Coalville,  91; 

Gam,  Floyd,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  Leone,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam  home  (in  Coalville),  description  of,  43;  photo  of 
42-43;  photo  of  location  in  valley,  52; 

Gam,  Ina,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  Martin  (father  of  Thomas),  37;  sends  money  to 
son,  Thomas  Garn,  42; 
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Gam,  Meda,  photo  of,  91; 

Garn,  Nancy  Eldredge,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 

Esther  Garn,  11;  photo  of,  26;  birth  of,  36;  photo 
of,  36;  describes  Old  Rock  Church,  38;  tells  of 
school  days  in  Coalville,  39;  baptized,  39;  tells  of 
spiritual  growth  in  childhood,  39;  description  of 
girlhood  home  life,  41;  skillful  in  sewing,  41; 
describes  move  to  farm  from  town,  42;  roamed 
hills  with  Amanda  as  girls,  45;  describes  high 
school  at  the  Summit  Stake  Academy,  47;  family 
photo,  48-49;  works  as  governess  and  house 
keeper,  49;  teaches  school  in  Grass  Creek  and 
Castlerock,  49;  photo  of  Grass  Creek  School,  49; 
gave  readings  as  a  girl,  50;  courtship  years,  51; 
photo  of,  51;  poorly  mated,  55;  married  to 
David,  56;  takes  out  endowments,  56;  writes  first 
impressions  of  Wilford,  59;  feels  isolated,  59; 
describes  early  married  years,  60;  moves  from 
rented  cabin  to  own,  60;  supplements  income 
with  sewing,  61;  present  when  photo  taken,  64; 
returns  to  Coalville  for  Ruby's  birth,  64;  tells  of 
Ruby's  infant  companionship,  64;  inherits  mid- 
wifery book,  65;  daily  chores  of,  67;  photo  of,  67; 
gives  birth  to  Zella,  67;  hemorrhages  badly,  67; 
returns  to  Coalville  for  Fern's  birth,  72;  receives 
patriarchal  blessing  from  Richard  Birch,  72; 
pleased  to  have  sister  Flavilla  and  family  move 
close,  76;  welcomes  coming  of  railroad,  79; 
attends  church  regularly  in  Wilford,  87;  gives 
birth  to  Ernest,  90;  does  Christmas  sewing,  90; 
travels  to  Coalville  for  Christmas,  90;  is  worn 
out  following  childbirth  &  move,  90;  photo  of, 
92;  1900  Census  info,  93;  schools  daughters  at 
home  briefly,  96;  health  of,  106;  recipe  for  worm 
medicine,  106;  description  of  home  remedies, 
107;  escorted  daughters  to  Wilford  Dance  Hall, 
116;  gives  birth  to  Jesse,  116;  prompted  to  check 
following  birth  —  navel  bleeding,  116;  stabs  cow 
with  scissors,  11;  separated  milk  with  separator, 
124;  bartered  cream  and  eggs  for  groceries,  124; 
description  of  weekly  (Saturday)  trips  to  town, 
124;  family  photo  in  front  of  house,  128-129; 
becomes  a  grandmother,  143;  photo  of  in  hat, 
143;  photo  in  "Birch  Car"  152;  never  learns  to 
drive,  153;  provides  safe  haven  for  children,  161; 
photo  with  Reed,  161;  children  give  tributes  to, 
161;  professional  photo  of,  164;  sometimes 
slapped  face  to  discipline,  168;  seeks  and 
receives  second  patriarchal  blessing,  177;  reasons 
for  not  being  able  to  attend  children's  weddings, 
178;  hat  photo,  179;  travels  to  California  to  help 
Ruby  at  Leda's  death,  184;  photo  of  with  Halls 
in  California,  184;  returns  to  Idaho  for  Zella's 
final  illness,  186;  host  her  viewing  at  their  home, 
186;  allows  Henry  Sorenson  to  pay  his  last 
respects,  186;  comforted  by  Patriarch 
Donaldson's  remarks,  186;  letter  from  Zella  to, 
187;  helps  Millie  with  Wanda's  birth,  194;  photo 
with  Wanda,  194;  in  Hall  family  photo  in  Salt 
Lake,  202;  enjoys  new  electricity  and  plumbing 
on  farm,  204;  radio  and  programs  listened  to, 
204;  listens  to  General  Conference,  204;  cares  for 
her  mother  prior  to  her  death  in  Coalville,  205; 
disgusted  by  mother's  comment,  205;  Dave 
won't  let  her  bring  home  desired  heirloom 
items,  205;  helps  David  with  reading,  writing, 
and  math,  208;  lives  on  farm  full  time  while 
Halls  live  in  town  home,  210;  feeds  work  crews 
during  haying  time,  211;  many  farm  chores  of, 
211;  photo  with  Dave  on  porch,  220;  description 
of  spiritual  influence  on  children,  221;  feeds 
hobos  during  Great  Depression,  223;  farm 
marked  as  "friendly"  by  hobos,  223;  helps  Millie 
at  birth  of  twins,  226;  Myrdean  tells  of  first 
impressions  of,  231;  has  Jess  clean  and  repair 
brooder  coop,  236;  buys  200  chicks,  236;  has  Jess 
calcimine  kitchen,  236;  photo  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  246;  mid- 1930s  bumper  crop  of  six  grand 
children  described,  250-251;  makes  flannel  dia- 
pers for  grandchildren,  250;  description  of  food 
preparation  for  work  crews,  259;  helps  prepare 
Myrdean  with  food  at  farm  during  harvest,  259; 
helps  during  Myrdean's  pregnancy,  262;  living 
in  town  gives  her  greater  access  to  church,  social 


functions,  and  shopping,  267;  photo  with  Fem 
and  Dave  by  car,  269;  photo  next  to  David  Gail 
on  hay  wagon,  270;  four  generation  photo,  274; 
description  of  involvement  in  Relief  Society,  280; 
is  farm  host  for  the  "Relief  Society  granary",  280; 
Relief  Society  photo,  280;  photo  of  granary,  281; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
celebrates  golden  wedding  anniversary,  294-297; 
photos  of,  294-297;  her  sacrifices,  contributions, 
and  support  during  World  War  II,  302;  calmed 
Dave's  anger  with  grandchildren,  305;  was  a 
good  cook,  305;  kept  cookie  jar  full,  305;  kept 
house  clean  and  had  nice  knickknacks,  305;  Jess' 
viewing  held  at  their  town  home,  309;  photo  of 
town  home  during  Jess's  viewing,  309;  photo 
with  family  members  in  front  of  Ernest's  farm 
house,  311;  begins  keeping  a  diary,  314;  photo 
with  Ruby,  314;  diary  entry  tidbits,  314;  her  rou- 
tines as  outlined  in  her  diary,  315;  summer  and 
fall  canning  detailed,  315;  writes  of  end  of  war 
in  her  diary,  320;  notes  Davids  more  frequent 
prospecting  trips  in  her  diary,  323;  grew  anxious 
when  Dave  stayed  out  late  at  night  prospecting, 
323;  diary  entries  regarding  Dave's  various 
health  issues,  324;  cares  for  Dave  following  hem 
orrhoid  surgery,  324;  outline  of  her  ailments  over 
the  five  year  span  of  her  diary,  324;  has  vericose 
veins  and  bladder  trouble,  324;  receives  word  of 
grandchildren's  births  by  letter  or  reading  news 
paper,  324;  went  to  Idaho  Falls  Temple  open 
house,  325;  photo  of  Idaho  Falls  Temple,  325; 
attends  Idaho  Falls  Temple  dedication,  325; 
begins  going  to  temple  after  it  opened,  325; 
makes  extended  car  trips  to  visit  family,  326; 
visits  to  see  Fem,  326;  photo  with  grown  children 
by  car,  326;  keeps  in  touch  with  family  by  writ- 
ing letters,  327;  photo  of  letter  to  Myrdean,  327; 
Fern  attentive  to  her  needs,  327;  five  years  of 
spring  cleaning  and  remodeling  projects  out 
lined,  329;  enclose  front  porch,  329;  before  and 
after  photos  of  house  regarding  enclosed  porch, 
329;  photo  of  Nancy  on  front  steps,  329;  family 
gathers  to  celebrate  Dave's  80th  birthday,  330; 
family  photo,  330;  visits  Yellowstone  Park, 
330;  photo  of  young  Nancy  &  Amanda  (sisters), 
335;  photo  of  elderly  Nancy  &  Amanda,  335;  cel- 
ebrated 60th  wedding  anniversary,  336;  60th 
anniversary  photo,  336;  attends  Daughters  of 
Utah  Pioneers  luncheon,  340;  photo  of  DUP 
ladies,  340;  news  article  about  DUP  luncheon, 
340;  writes  family  histories,  341;  photo  of  page 
from  handwritten  life  history,  341;  records  many 
drafts  of  her  own  life  history,  341;  photo  of  page 
from  one  of  her  handwritten  autobiographies, 
342-343;  health  begins  to  fail,  342;  describes 
what  she  does  to  pass  the  time,  343;  dark  hair 
begins  to  rum  gray,  343;  puts  her  affairs  in  order, 
343;  disperses  her  things,  343;  moves  to  Boise  to 
live  with  Fem,  343;  develops  heart  problems, 
343;  goes  to  Ruby's  house  in  Ogden,  344;  health 
deteriorates,  344;  Ruby  summons  sisters  to  help 
care  for,  344;  says  goodbye  to  her  brother, 
Edmund,  344;  receives  priesthood  blessing  from 
bishopric,  344;  dies,  345;  photos  of,  344  &  345;  is 
buried  in  the  Wilford  Cemetery,  346;  newspaper 
obituary  of,  345;  gravestone  photos,  347;  family 
photo,  348-349; 

Gam,  Owen,  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  Stella,  photo  of,  91; 

Garn,  Thomas,  is  Coalville  resident,  11;  location  of 
home  on  valley  photo,  14-15;  neighbor  to 
Richard  Birch,  14;  photo  of,  34;  DiOVH  in 
Coalville,  35;  average  education;  37;  joins 
Church  in  Ohio,  37;  crossed  plains  with  Milo 
Andrus  Company,  37;  marries  1  sthcr  Ann 
Eldredge,  37;  photo  of,  37;  remains  true  to 
Church,  37;  dies,  37;  photo  ot,  99  H  tivitv  in 
Church,  39;  move  to  farm  near  Coalville.  42 
photo  of  Thomas  by  larmhouse.  42-43.  burrows 
money  from  Edmond  Gam,  42,  photo  ol  45, 
description  of  work  as  carpenter  end  laborer,  45; 
made  sauerkraut,  46;  photo  ot   46  l.uiuK  photo 
48-49;  photo  showing  locations  ot  town  and 
farm  homes,  52-53,  photo  ot  91   dies  .mil  is 


buried  in  Coalville  Cemetery,  165,  photo,  165; 
moves  permanently  into  town  home,  247;  uses 
inheritance  money  to  purchase  furniture,  247 
photo  with  Lloyd  &  Millie,  247;  Wanda 
described  how  she  combed  her  hair;  277;  photo 
of,  277;  reused  chewing  gum,  277;  liked  to  watch 
at  dances,  277;  took  Wanda  to  church,  277;  buys 
telephone  for  town  home,  298;  travels  to 
Myrdean's  new  ranch  to  celebrate  Father's  Day 
with  other  Birch  family  members,  334;  Father's 
Day  Birch  family  photos,  334;  Nancy  Eldredge 
Gam  writes  life  history  of,  341; 

Garn,  Thomas  Martin,  (known  as  Martin,  brother  to 
Nancy)  36;  photo  of,  36;  photo  of,  46;  family 
photo,  48-49;  photo  of,  91; 

Gam,  William  Joshua,  birth  of,  36;  photo  of,  39;  photo 
of  in  front  of  Old  Rock  Church,  40;  photo  of,  43; 
took  over  farm  after  death  of  parents,  46;  photo 
of,  45;  family  photo,  48-49;  photo  of,  91; 

Garrett,  Tressa  Murdock,  writes  about  Drummond  dry 
farming,  163. 

gold  and  green  ball,  held  annually  in  Yellowstone 
Stake,  228;  newspaper  account  of,  228: 

goose,  attacks  Lois,  108. 

grain  harvesting,  explained,  192;  photo  of  grain 
binder,  192;  story  of  runaway  horses  pulling 
grain  binder,  192;  photo  of  farmer  using  grain 
binder,  192; 

Grant,  Heber  J.,  gives  depression-related  address  on 
welfare  that  David  heartily  endorses,  252; 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  supervises  development  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  61; 

grasshoppers,  plague  farmers  in  Summit  County,  9; 
cause  great  damage  in  Upper  Snake  River 
Valley,  253;  photo  of,  253; 

Grass  Creek,  Nancy  teaches  school  in,  49;  mining 
boomtown,  49; 

Gray's  Opera  House,  provided  entertainment  for 
Birch  family,  photo  of,  134;  location  on 
panorama  photo,  134;  St.  Anthonv  citizens  meet 
in  for  World  War  1  patriotic  rally,  147; 

Great  Barr  Chapel,  5 

Great  Depression,  begins,  223;  banks  close,  223; 
tramps  begin  showing  up  at  farm,  223;  Birch 
farm  "marked"  bv  hobos,  223;  drawings  of  hobo 
symbols,  223;  economic  plight  worsens  in 
Fremont  County,  252;  many  government  pro- 
grams established  to  provide  work,  252;  begins 
to  lessen  in  late  30s,  252; 

Grits  Green,  England,  4 

Grover,  Freeman,  Ernest's  boyhood  friend,  100;  took 
agriculture  classes  in  college,  143; 

gypsies,  David  traded  horses  with,  120;  steal  dog  from 
Keith  Hall,  121;  about  121. 


Hagerman  Ward,  Stan  called  as  bishop  of,  313;  photo 
of  bishopric,  313; 

Hale,  Mary  Ann,  about  to  deliver  twins  in  tort  3,  wed- 
ding .ind  Immigration  of,  4;  photo  of,  4,  mar- 
riage and  sealing  ot,  5,  lives  in  Sugar  1  louse  f 
scaled  In  Endowment  House,  10s  pM-s  birth  to 
twins,  10;  witnesses  seeling  ot  daughter  to 
Richard  Birch,  10;  location  ot  home,  12;  home 
probablv  located  near  Annie  s    1  1   sinps  off 
clothes  to  go  alter  COWI    IV  lite  in  plural  mar 

riage  explained,  l  V  ponalhlf  location  ot  home  on 

panorama  photo  shown    14-15   is  harassed  and 

frightened  b)  Indians  ir>  ghrea  Urth  to  Samuel 

17,  photo  with  Samuel   17  can-s  tor  s>in  lack,  at 
home,  18,  was  prohablv.  tullv  involved  in 
church.  1st,  follows  her  sons  to  Idaho   24   DM) 
have  moved  to  Idaho  to  relieve  prBBBUn  on  hus 
band   24  .lives  with  1  hoBWM   24   dies  and  is 
buried  in  Wilford  I  emetcrv    24   photo  ol    26 
photo  showing  possible  location  ot  home   53 
lett  I  tab  B9  tcliev  I  pressure  on  husband    7\ 
Hall  Clifton  (Jlck  4  Rub)  sson)  suiter.  tn*m  effects 
ol  flu  at  time  ol  birth    In'  suiters  mental  retar- 
dation, in)  can't  walk  or  crawl  b)  age  two  183 

increasing  awareness  of  retardation    IS4   photo 
ol    184   lanulv  photo   202   tamih  photo  hv  UlaOl 

226  registers  for  draft  291  ssrveeinarm)  XO 

a  rim  phOtOOl     909   I  lall  lanuU  photo    *M' 


Kpi  x  189 


Hall,  Jick,  boards  at  Dad  Loomis'  Boarding  House, 
126;  begins  dating  Ruby,  126;  builds  shed  for 
David  Birch,  126;  hays  and  harvests  for  Dave 
Birch,  126;  helps  build  Yellowstone  Stake 
Tabernacle,  133;  photo  of,  136;  description  of  sad 
childhood,  136;  conversion  to  Church  in 
California,  136;  travels  to  see  Yellowstone  Park, 
136;  helps  build  Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle, 
136  works  for  Dave  Birch,  136;  begins  dating 
Ruby,  136;  takes  her  to  dances,  136;  contrast  of 
personalities,  137;  becomes  engaged,  136;  David 
Birch  opposes  engagement,  136;  photo  of  at  lum- 
ber company,  136;  works  in  Salt  Lake  before 
wedding,  139;  wedding  in  Salt  Lake  Temple,  140; 
wedding  night  joke,  140;  settles  on  dry  farm  in 
Sand  Creek,  140  adds  onto  cabin,  140;  fell  in  love 
with  Ruby  after  marriage,  140;  treated  her  with 
great  tenderness  lifelong,  140;  sells  Sand  Creek 
farm  and  moves  to  Gridley,  California,  148;  visits 
family  in  Calif.,  148;  work  and  church  activities 
in  Calif.,  148;  photo  of  in  Gridley,  148;  worries 
about  war  and  moves  family  back  to  Idaho,  148; 
settles  briefly  on  Sand  Creek  farm  then  sells 
and  moves  to  farm  near  St.  Anthony,  149  rogues 
peas  and  successfully  raises  pigs,  149;  tries  to 
enlist  but  denied  because  of  chopped  finger,  150; 
story  of  chopped  finger,  150;  buys  dry  farm  land 
in  Famum,  162;  farms  land  unsuccessfully  one 
summer,  162;  attends  the  St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward, 
175;  moves  to  Rexburg  and  begins  ice  cream 
business,  183;  moves  to  California  to  expand  ice 
cream  business  year-round,  finds  other  work, 
instead,  183;  children  contract  German  measles, 
183;  Leda  gets  tubercular  meningitis  and  dies, 
183;  appears  to  reassure  her  mother,  184;  photo 
of,  184;  photo  of  flower-covered  grave,  182; 
moves  to  Salt  Lake  City,  203;  baptizes  Thelma, 
203;  friction  with  David,  207;  moves  back  to  St. 
Anthony,  207;  works  at  industrial  school,  207; 
family  moves  into  burned  out  house,  214;  fixes 
up  house,  214;  plants  big  garden,  214;  has  huge 
garden,  orchard  and  raspberry  patch,  225; 
worked  at  odd  jobs  and  helped  build  lodge  at 
West  Yellowstone  during  Great  Depression,  225; 
photo  in  Old  Faithful  Lodge  construction  crew, 
225;  family  photo  by  lilacs,  226;  photo  with  other 
"Birch  men",  259:  almost  loses  arm  when  it 
becomes  infected  following  minor  accident,  264; 
photo  of,  265;  builds  new  home,  265;  photo  of 
Teton  highway  home,  265;  buries  stillborn  son 
on  own  property,  265;  goes  to  Island  Park  to 
obtain  firewood  each  winter,  272;  photos  of  cut- 
ting firewood,  272;  sells  St.  Anthony  home  to 
Lloyd  and  Millie  and  moves  to  farm  in  Twin 
Groves,  287;  photo  of  home  in  Twin  Groves,  287; 
Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 
photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  296;  photo  of,  304;  went  to  Idaho 
Falls  Temple  open  house,  325;  photo  of  Idaho 
Falls  Temple,  325;  attends  Idaho  Falls  Temple 
dedication,  325;  begins  going  to  temple  after  it 
opened,  325;  helps  Nancy  with  spring  cleaning 
projects,  329;  moves  to  Ogden,  331;  photo  with 
Ruby  in  Ogden,  331;  has  special  bond  with 
Nancy,  344;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Keith  (Jick  &  Ruby's  son),  remembered  Davids 
fine  horses,  119;  recalled  David  trading  horses 
with  gypsies,  120;  told  own  gypsy  story  about 
a  dog,  121;  recalls  Ruby's  affinity  for  cows, 
122;  birth  of,  207;  family  photo  by  lilacs,  226; 
recalls  unpredictability  of  horses  while  threshing 
peas,  261;  helps  father  bury  stillborn  brother  on 
their  property,  265;  photo  with  cousins  on  gate, 
274;  describes  Twin  Groves  farm,  285;  Twin 
Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287:  recalls 
how  Dave  combed  his  hair,  289;  photo  of  on 
Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary, 
297;  photo  of,  304;  describes  Dave's  strictness 
about  playing  in  barn,  305;  recalls  Dave  trying  to 
extract  precious  metal  from  rocks  in  his  shed, 
323;  goes  on  mission  but  comes  home  early  for 
hernia  surgery,  325;  photo  with  siblings  325;  Hall 
family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Leda  (Jick  &  Ruby's  daughter),  tagged  Jesse  and 


Reed  around  on  farm,  108;  photo  as  child  on 
farm,  109;  birth  of,  143;  photo  of,  143;  moves 
with  family  to  Gridley,  California,  148  photos  of 
in  Gridley,  148  &  149;  photo  on  farm  with  Reed, 
160;  tags  after  Reed  and  Jess  on  farm,  160; 
has  German  measles,  183;  contracts  tubercular 
meningitis,  183;  dies,183;  photo  of  grave,  182; 
photo  of,  184;  appears  to  Ruby,  184; 

Hall,  Nola  (Jick  &  Ruby's  daughter),  birth  of,  183; 

can't  hear,  184;  photo  of,  184;  family  photo,  202; 
family  photo  by  lilacs,  226;  cousins  photo  on 
porch  of  ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves  Birch 
gathering  photo,  286-287:  photo  with  siblings, 
325;  cousins  photo,  331;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Rada  (Jick  &  Ruby's  daughter),  watched  farm 
animals,  108;  tells  of  Rubys  apprehension  about 
motherhood,  139;  tells  of  how  her  father  fell  in 
love  with  her  mother  after  their  wedding,  140; 
birth  of,  215;  photo  of,  215;  Thelma  describes 
birth  of,  215;  family  photo  by  lilacs,  226;  cousins 
photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284;  Twin  Groves 
Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287:  recalls  Jick  cry- 
ing while  praying  when  concerned  for  lives  of 
Ruby  and  new  baby,  291;  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  297; 
photo  of,  304;  remembers  Thanksgivings  at 
ranch,  305;  tells  of  watching  animals  and  playing 
in  barn,  305;  not  pleased  with  Dave's  views 
about  education  for  girls,  305;  liked  Nancy's 
housekeeping,  305;  would  stop  by  grandparent's 
town  home  on  way  home  from  school,  323;  tells 
of  sitting  in  Celestial  Room  of  Idaho  Falls 
Temple  when  it  was  dedicated,  325;  photo  with 
siblings,  325;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Ray  (Jick  &  Ruby's  son),  birth  of,  215;  photo  of, 
215;  Thelma  describes  birth  of,  215;  family  photo 
by  lilacs,  226;  remembers  sleeping  in  barely  ade- 
quate garage  two  winters  while  home  was  being 
built,  264;  photo  with  cousins  on  gate,  274; 
cousins  photo  on  porch  of  ranch  home,  284; 
photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wedding 
anniversary,  297;  photo  of,  304;  photo  of,  305; 
remembers  Thanksgiving  gatherings  on  farm, 
305;  plays  in  straw,  305;  recalls  Nancy's  kind- 
ness, 305;  recalls  how  worried  Nancy  would  get 
when  David  was  not  back  from  prospecting 
trips  at  night,  323;  photo  with  siblings,  325;  Hall 
family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Ruby  Birch  (see  Birch,  Ruby) 

Hall,  Ruth,  is  born,  291;  mother  almost  dies  giving 
birth  to,  291;  photo  of,  291;  photo  with  siblings, 
325;  Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Hall,  Thelma,  tells  of  Ruby's  birth,  64;  expresses  grati- 
tude for  Nancy's  faithfulness,  87;  tells  of  fascina- 
tion with  Birch  farm  animals  as  child,  108;  photo 
as  child  on  farm,  109;  birth  of,  148;  photos  of  as 
baby,  148  &  149,  tells  of  Dad  raising  pigs  on 
farm  near  St.  Anthony,  149;  tells  of  flu  epidemic 
effects  on  mother  and  brother,  160;  stays  at  Birch 
farm  during  flu  epidemic,  160;  photo  of  on  farm, 
160;  tags  after  Reed  and  Jess  on  farm,  160;  tells 
of  Lois  flirting  with  Fern's  date,  174;  tells  of 
attending  St.  Anthony  2nd  Ward,  175;  tells  of 
family's  succession  of  calamities:  quarantine 
with  German  measles,  Leda's  death  from  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  Clifton's  retardation,  Nola's 
birth  and  deafness,  and  Ruby's  stillborn  baby 
girl,  184;  tells  of  her  mother's  comfort  in  seeing 
Leda  in  vision,  184;  family  photos  in  California, 
184;  photo  of  in  Keefer  Park,  191;  tells  of  jump- 
ing off  river  bridge,  191;  describes  move  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  203;  bed  bugs,  203;  playing  in  weed- 
jungle,  203;  shifted  around  in  school,  203;  moved 
to  better  neighborhood,  203;  father  works  as  car- 
penter and  made  ice  cream,  203;  baptized  in 
Jordan  River,  203;  family  photo,  202;  gets  college 
loan  from  Fern,  212;  family  moves  to  burned  out 
house,  214;  photo  of  house,  214;  in  photo  with 
siblings,  214;  description  of  walk  to  school,  214; 
recalls  birth  of  twins,  215;  her  hands  in  photo  of 
twins,  215;  describes  Nancy  as  "spiritual  heart  of 
the  home",  221;  describes  how  family  managed 
with  garden  and  canning  during  Great 
Depression,  225;  writes  poignant  account  of 


birth  and  death  of  baby  brother,  226;  runs  into 
town  for  needed  medicine,  226;  family  photo  by 
lilacs,  226;  describes  importance  of  dancing,  the 
social  grace,  228;  Myrdean  Clinkscales  went  on 
blind  date  with  Jess  partly  because  she  knew 
and  liked  Thelma,  his  niece,  229;  goes  with  Jess, 
Reed  and  their  dates  to  public  dance  halls,  230; 
describes  dancing  at  dance  halls,  230;  describes 
acting  as  chauffeur  for  Jess  &  Reed  and  their 
dates,  230:  part  of  "the  dating  bunch",  240;  pho- 
tos of,  240  &  241;  drinks  polluted  water  from  a 
canal,  240;  photo  of  picnic  on  dry  farm,  249;  is 
the  first  of  grandchildren  to  marry,  259;  gradu- 
ates from  Ricks  College  and  begins  teaching, 
259;  pays  Fern  money  borrowed  for  education, 
259;  describes  tedious  job  as  "pea  picker",  260; 
bears  first  Birch  grandchild,  274;  photo  with 
husband  and  baby,  274;  four  generation  photo, 
274;  Twin  Groves  Birch  gathering  photo,  286- 
287:  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wed 
ding  anniversary,  297;  photo  of,  300;  recalls 
Dave's  altered  personality  following  stroke,  332; 
tells  of  special  bond  between  Jick  and  his 
mother-in-law,  especially  during  last  few  weeks 
of  her  life,  344;  Hall  family  photo,  350. 

Hall,  Wayne  Garn  (Jick  &  Ruby's  son),  birth  of,  251; 
photo  of,  251;  photo  with  cousins,  251;  photo 
with  cousins  on  gate,  274;  cousins  photo  on 
porch  of  ranch  home,  284;  photo  of  on  Dave  & 
Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  297; 
photos  of,  304  &  305;  baptized  on  same  day  as 
cousins  Jesse  Dean  Birch  and  Tommy  Birch,  314; 
photo  with  siblings,  325;  cousins  photo,  331; 
Hall  family  photo,  350; 

Hardy,  Leonard  Wilford,  may  have  had  Wilford  town 
named  after,  63; 

Harris,  Don,  causes  car  accident  with  Reed's  car,  239; 

Harris,  Ellen,  is  Hoytsville  midwife,  3;  wedding  and 
immigration  of,  4;  lives  in  Sugar  House,  4;  death 
of  four  children,  5;  objects  to  third  wife,  10; 
sealed  in  Endowment  House,  10;  location  of 
home,  12;  had  eight  children,  12;  life  in  plural 
marriage  described,  13;  photos  of  probable 
homes,  15;  stories  of  Indian  encounters,  16; 
photo  of,  17;  photo  of,  26;  does  proxy  work  for 
dead  at  Salt  Lake  Temple,  33;  photo  of  location 
of  home,  53;  helps  at  Ruby's  birth,  64;  may  have 
helped  at  Fern's  birth,  72;  attends  Thomas  Birch 
funeral,  95;  dies  two  months  after  husband,  118; 
photo  of,  118; 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  signs  law  admitting  Idaho  to 
union,  32; 

harvesting  grain,  described,  66;  photo  of,  66; 

Hawkes,  Acil  S.,  recalls  dry  farm  vistas,  163. 

Hawkes,  Percy  Blain,  writes  about  Drummond  dry 
farming,  163. 

haying,  description  of,  210;  photos  of,  210-211; 

description  of  derrick  pole,  211;  photo  of  pole,  210  & 
211; 

Healey,  Ann,  sealed  to  Richard  Birch  as  his  fourth 
plural  wife  by  proxy,  33. 

Healey,  John,  proxy  ordinance  work  done  for,  33. 

Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  St.  Anthony  at  nar- 
row point  of,  23;  irrigation  diverted  from,  28; 
Birch  brothers  build  lava-rock  dam  across,  28; 
map  of,  28;  water  used  for  sub-irrigation  by 
Birch  brothers,  30;  Carlos  Moon  builds  bridge 
across,  77;  photo  of,  77;  photo  of,  82-83;  photo  of 
bridge  over,  95;  mail  order  bridge  described,  95; 
ice  skating  on,  112;  photo  of  frozen  river,  112; 
location  of  on  St.  Anthony  panorama  photo,  134; 

Hill,  Belva,  records  her  grandmother's  impressions  of 
Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  23; 

hobos,  begin  showing  up  at  Birch  farm  during  Great 
Depression,  223;  photos  of,  222;  David  give  food 
and  work  to  223;  hobos  "mark"  farm,  223;  draw 
ings  of  hobo  symbols,  223; 

Hog  Hollow,  stone  quarried  from,  85,  87; 

homestead  cabin,  described,  68;  photo  of,  68; 

hopscotch,  Birch  girls  play,  112;  photo  of,  112. 

hospital,  established  in  St.  Anthony  during  influenza 
epidemic,  157;  photo  of,  157; 

Hotpoint  stove,  photo  of,  258. 

Hoytsville,  called  Unionville  3,  Richard  Birch  helped 
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establish  7,  first  death  in,  8;  landscape  photo  of, 

52-53; 
Hoytsville  Fort  3,  8,  twins  born  in,  10;  photo  of,  11; 
Hoytsville  School,  description  of,  18;  photo  of,  18; 
Hoytsville  Ward,  funeral  services  for  Richard  Birch 

held  at,  118; 
Hudson,  Captain,  prepares  high  school  cadets  for  war, 

147. 
Hurley,  Jack,  loans  Penfolds  money  for  Stan's  surgery 

during  Great  Depression,  224; 


Idaho,  becomes  a  state,  32;  photo  of  state  seal,  32;  map 

of,  58; 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  began  as  a  river  crossing  point,  23; 

first  called  Eagle  Rock,  59;  David  and  Nancy 

travel  through,  59;  railroad  extension  to  St. 

Anthony,  79;  account  of  circus  in,  85; 
Idaho  Falls  Temple,  Birch  family  members  attend 

open  house  and  dedication  of,  325;  photo  of,  325; 

Nancy  and  others  begin  attending  sessions  at, 

325;  Rada  Hall  remembers  sitting  in  Celestial 

Room  during  dedication  of,  325; 
Idaho  Industrial  Training  School  (Juvenile  Correction 

Center),  established  in  1903,  104;  boon  to  local 

economy,  104;  photos  of  buildings  and  students, 

105;  Jick  does  carpentry  at,  207; 
Idaho  Power  Company,  Stan  Penfold  works  for  during 

Depression,  224; 
Indians,  2,  5;  lookout  on  Red  Hill  kept  for,  14;  camped 

along  river  bottoms,  16;  demanded  food  from 

Mary  Ann,  16;  held  knife  to  child's  throat,  16; 

chased  David,  16;  forced  children  to  eat  fish,  16; 

photo  of,  16;  captured  by  Alma  Eldredge  along 

with  Ike  Potter,  40; 
Iowa  City,  3,  4 
irrigation,  is  job  one  in  Chalk  Creek  Valley,  8;  dispute 

in  Summit  County,  9;  vital  in  Upper  Snake  River 

Valley,  27;  description  of  sub-irrigation,  30; 

photo  of  digging  canal  for  irrigation,  30; 
Island  Park,  good  timber  country,  69;  1896  fire  in,  69; 


Jameston,  Lloyd  and  Millie  buy  farm  in,  327;  photo  of 

Jameston  farm,  327. 
Jenkins  Fish  Hatchery  in  Sand  Creek,  Dave  buys  fish 

for  25  cents  a  pound,  232. 
Jensen,  Barbara  Corbridge,  photo  in  front  of  seed  pea 

house,  261; 
John  Deere  Tractor,  Dave  purchases  during  World  War 

I,  150;  photo  of,  151;  Jess  rigs  as  snow  plow,  273; 

photo  of  as  snow  plow,  273;  tippy  toes  across 

highway,  298;  photo  of,  298; 
Johnson,  Beverly,  describes  purposes  of  Idaho 

Industrial  Training  School,  104;  Judd,  Rose, 

describes  surprise  parties  in  early  Coalville,  51; 

describes  patriotism  during  World  War  I  in  St. 

Anthony,  147;  describes  celebrations  at  end  of 

war,  156; 
Johnson,  Eric,  confirms  Lois,  122.  Lois  baptized  in 

canal  in  front  of  his  home,  133; 
Johnson,  Hilmer  M.,  baptizes  Lois,  122. 
Jungles  Dance  Hall,  where  Jess  &  Myrdean  went  for 

first  date,  229;  south  of  St.  Anthony  near  railroad 

tracks,  230:(also  see  "dance  halls") 
Juvenile  Correction  Center  (see  Idaho  Industrial 

Training  School) 


Kamas  Fort  Model,  photo  of,  11. 

Keefer  Memorial  Park,  contains  "Doughboy"  statue  in 
honor  of  World  War  I  soldiers,  156;  photo  of 
statue,  156;  park  surrounded  by  two  forks  of 
river,  156;  photos  of,  191;  photo  of,  241; 

Kelly,  Dr.  P.  M.,  delivers  Ruby's  twins,  215;  arrives 
after  lengthy  wait  at  time  of  baby  Harold  birth 
and  death,  226; 

Kerr,  Alta,  persuades  Lois  to  return  to  school  after 
lengthy  illness,  160. 

Klinger,  Karl,  confirms  Reed,  166. 

Kowallis,  Rada  (See  Hall,  Rada) 


Lion  House,  5 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  creates  Idaho  Territory,  32. 

Lincoln  School,  where  younger  Birch  children  attend 

ed  grade  school,  135;  photo  of,  135;  located  on 

panorama  photo,  135; 
Litton,  Ralph,  hires  Jess  to  plow  his  land  for  $100,  229; 
Lodge,  Irma,  Eva's  friend,  166;  photo  of,  166. 
Logan  Railroad  Depot,  photo  of,  56. 
Logan  Temple,  photo  of,  54;  dedicatory  rickets  to  dedi- 
cation of,  55;  photo  of,  56; 
Logan,  Utah,  photo  of,  54; 
logging,  described,  69;  photos  of,  69; 
Loomis,  Eva,  owner  of  Loomis  Boarding  house,  126; 

kind  to  Ruby,  126;  Christian  Scientist,  126; 

photo  of,  126; 
Loomis,  Lorin  ("Dad"),  owner  of  boarding  house,  126; 

photo  of,  126; 
Lott,  Vern,  is  in  bishopric  with  Stan  Penfold,  313; 

photo  of  bishopric,  313. 
Lowe,  George,  a  lawyer,  who  hires  Millie  as  his 

stenographer,  176. 
Lyman,  Francis  M.,  ordains  Richard  Birch  as 

patriarch,  72. 


M 

Macarthur,  Gen.  Douglas,  photo  of  surrender  signing 
ceremony  at  end  of  World  War  II,  321. 

Market  Lake,  Idaho,  last  stop  on  railroad,  24;  later 
called  Roberts,  59;  David  and  Nancy  travel 
through,  59;  goods  freighted  from,  60;  Birch 
brothers  sell  wheat  there,  60;  commute  to 
eliminated  with  railroad,  79; 

marbles,  Jesse  plays  with  as  child,  112;  photo  of,  112. 

Marby,  Conrad,  photo  of,  91; 

Mary  A.,  Nancy  sews  for,  61. 

McArthur,  Mary  Birch  (daughter  of  Ted  Birch),  writes 
of  bleak  beginnings  in  Wilford,  59; 

McCormick  Deering  binder,  photo  of,  192. 

McKay,  David,  O.,  helps  organize  Yellowstone  Stake, 
133; 

McLane,  Blanche,  photo  of  walking  across  Bridge 
Street,  235; 

McLane  Mary,  photo  of  walking  across  Bridge  Street, 
235; 

McMichael,  Robert,  assists  in  finding  child.  8. 

McMichael,  Sarah,  photo  of,  26; 

McQueen,  Leone  Gam,  tells  of  Esther  Garn's  com- 
ments to  Nancy  prior  to  her  death,  205;  recalled 
Dave's  mental  state  following  his  stroke;  332. 

Meadows,  Amanda  Garn  (See  Garn,  Amanda) 

Meadows,  Frank,  photo  of,  91; 

medicines  and  home  remedies,  descriptions  of,  106- 
107;  photos  of,  106-107. 

Merrill,  Dr.  R.  R.,  cared  for  Jesse  Dean  after  Dave  ran 
over  him  with  his  car,  268; 

Meservy,  Arlene  Bean,  records  her  mothers  home 
remedies,  107; 

Meservy,  Joseph  R.,  blesses  Fem,  72;  blesses  lesse.  116. 

Middleton,  Dr.,  attends  Nancy  at  Ernest's  birth,  90. 

Middleton,  George,  taught  at  Summit  Stake  Academy, 
47. 

midwifery  book,  purchased  in  east  by  Ira  Eldredge, 
used  for  Eldredge,  Gam,  and  Birch  births.M-fo. 
photo  of,  65; 

milk  separator,  description  ind  use  of,  124, 

Miller,  Lawan,  in  cousins  photo,  331. 

Miller,  Merlyn,  in  cousins  photo.  331; 

Millet  Woodruff,  writes  oJ  grandmother'!  childhood 

chores,  13 

MiiK,  Martha,  dcncrfbei  how  Relief  Sodet)  helped 
early  raaidenta,  17 

Mississippi  River,  4 

Moon,  C  ,irlos  A     founder  ot  Sf    Anthonv  77,  photo  of 

77; 
MOOTS,  <  li.irles  s    helps  establish  Idaho  liulustn.il 

[raining  School  104;  Pern  works  m  raalt)  office 
tor,  1H0.  becomei  governor  and  takaa  Pern  with 

him  to  Boise,  ISO.  good  Ineiuls  w  illi  P.ne  At 

Nancy  180  Myrdean  atafa  at  his  campaign 

r.illies.  ISO,  serves  .is  governor  lor  two  terms 
ISO,  returns  to  M    Anlhom    LSI   photOO 


Mormon  Trail,  leads  through  Chalk  Creek  Valley,  6; 
Mormons,  colonize  Summit  County,  11;  pattern  for 

colonization,  23; 
Munk,  Sister,  midwife,  gave  Ruby  more  babv  things 

when  twins  bom,  215;  helps  at  time  of  baby 

Harold  birth  and  death,  226;  send  Thelma  for 

medicine,  226; 
Murri  brothers,  help  dig  Birch  ditch,  30; 
mustard  powder,  use  and  description  of,  107. 
mutual,  description  of  in  Coalville,  39; 

N 

Nauvoo  Brass  Band,  4 

Nelson,  Joseph  G,  and  wife  taught  at  Summit  Stake 

Academy,  47; 
Newdale  School,  Lois  teaches  there,  174-175;  photo  of 

principal  and  school  sleigh,  227; 
"New  Deal",  Program  Roosevelts  establishes  to 

provide  work  during  Great  Depression,  252; 
New  Orleans,  4 

Nile  Valley  in  Egypt,  uses  sub  irrigation,  30. 
North  Fork  of  Snake  River,  map  of,  62;  also  known  as 

Henry's  Fork  of  Snake  River,  62;  photo  by  Keefer 

Park,  191;  view  of  steel  bridge  over,  191; 
northsiders,  St.  Anthony  grade  school  students,  who 

lived  north  of  the  river,  189; 
North  Wilford  School  (see  Franklin  School) 


Old  Bird,  (horse)  hitched  to  buggy  for  church,  87; 

hitched  for  church,  110;  colt  named  Babe 

described,  119;  would  sometimes  bite,  190; 

ditched  Reed,  190; 
Old  Rock  Church,  description  of  38;  photo  of,  38;  dedi- 
cated by  Brigham  Young,  38;  described  as  heart 

of  community,  38;  used  for  diverse  purposes,  38; 

Summit  Stake  organized  in,  38;  moved  to 

Lagoon,  38;  described  by  Nancy,  38;  photo  of,  40; 

jail  break  from,  40;  photo  showing  location  of, 

52; 
Oliver  Tractor,  Dave  purchases.  298;  photo  of,  298; 
Olsen,  Bemice,  part  of  "the  dating  bunch",  240,  photos 

of,  240  &  241;  photo  of  picnic  on  dry  farm.  249; 

photo  in  front  of  seed  pea  house,  261;  photo  of, 

300; 
Oneida,  David  &  Nancy  travel  through,  59. 
Ora  School  (near  Ashton,  Idaho),  Eva  teaches  one  year 

there,  201. 
Orme,  Samuel  W.,  blesses  babv  Eva,  111; 
Osgothorpe,  Ida,  high  school  fnend  of  Lois  and  Millie 

172;  photos  of,  172;  attends  dance  with  Millie 

and  Lois,  174; 
Owens,  Alta,  telephone  operator  /boarder.  12tv  photo 

of,  126; 


Pearl  Harbor  attack;  announced  on  radio,  293  (amity 

reaction  to,  293,  photo  ot.  292; 
Penfold,  Ann  (Stan  d  Eva's  daughter)  has  \.m,\  s 

original  worm  medicine  recipe  106  reysBva 

told  her  NanCJ  sought  a  SBCOnd  patriarchal 
blessing  because  she  didn't  want  to  be  stuck 
with  David  for etemit)  \~ '  haaNancj  s  ongi 
nal  patriarchal  blessings   177  recalls  garter 
makes  under  Birch  (armhouec  porch  256  birth 

ot    124   photo  ot    124   COUami  photo  331    rxv.ills 

David's  erratic  behavior  following  his  strike 

"2   l.ither  iDaj  Hirih  t.imiK  photO!   334   tells 

of  mother  s  simess  m  teaching  .1  problem  group 
of  teana  in  algebra  $37  Uvea  in  Yellowstone 

Park  during  summers  while  t.imih  works  there 
SbUI  d  I  *  .i  t.imih  portrait    'so 

Penfold  Derlene  leppson  Stan  ft  l  \-<  hurdhj  portrait 

356 

Penfold,  Doyia  la  bom  291  photo  ot  2"i  couami 

photo   331    gathers  with  other  Mich  kin  to  honor 

David  on  Father's  Da)   'M  Birch  family  photoi 
on  lather  i  Da)  3*4  news  article  about  Fathei  i 
Da]  gathering  m  has  summer  )ob  at 
Yellowstone  Park   137  StanA  Eva  rami]) 

(HHtr.llt      ^6 

Penfotd  I  \.i  (see  Birch  i  \.ii 

Penfold   l  ..irn  1  ,irle\  (Stan  ib.i>  s,ml  birth  ,  • 
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photo  of,  251;  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  gold- 
en wedding  anniversary,  297;  gathers  with  other 
Birch  kin  to  honor  David  on  Father's  Day,  334; 
Birch  family  photos  on  Father's  Day,  334;  news 
article  about  Father's  Day  gathering,  334;  has 
summer  job  at  Yellowstone  Park,  337;  Stan  & 
Eva  familv  portrait,  356. 
Penfold,  Neale  (Stan  &  Eva's  son),  birth  of,  224;  devel- 
ops colitis,  224;  photo  with  cousins  on  porch, 
256;  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary,  297;  Stan  &  Eva  family 
portrait,  356. 
Penfold,  Stan,  begins  dating  Eva  in  Hagerman,  218; 
photo  of,  218;  mother  ill  with  cancer,  218;  makes 
life  changes  in  preparation  for  temple  marriage, 
219;  attends  auto  mechanics  school  in  Kansas 
City,  218;  photo  of  students  at  automechanics 
school,  218;  has  bad  teeth,  219;  marries  in  Salt 
Lake  Temple,  219;  wedding  photo,  219;  has 
strong  testimony,  219;  settles  in  Hegarman,  219; 
difficult  financial  circumstances  during  Great 
Depression  as  newlyweds,  224;  appendicitis 
attack,  224;  works  on  construction  crew,  224 
opens  service  station,  224;  photo  of  service 
station,  224;  photo  of  Stan  in  station  uniform, 
224;  makes  Eva  blush  when  he  reminisces  about 
lover's  lane,  236;  buys  home  in  Hagerman,  255; 
photo  of  Hagerman  home,  255;  serves  on  town 
board  and  as  bishop,  255;  honored  by  communi 
ty,  255;  grand  marshals  in  parade,  255;  photo 
with  other  "Birch  men",  259:  photo  of  on  Dave 
&  Nancy's  golden  wedding  anniversary,  296; 
photo  of,  304;  called  as  bishop,  313;  photo  of 
bishopric,  313;  photo  of  one  of  his  school  buses, 
313;  goes  to  Idaho  Falls  Temple  openhouse,  325; 
Dave  and  Nancy  drive  to  visit,  326;  helps  Nancy 
with  spring  cleaning  projects,  329;  recalls 
David's  poor  judgment  following  his  stroke,  332; 
health  begins  to  suffer  from  heavy  work  load, 
337;  cuts  back  on  work  load,  337  drives  tour  bus 
in  summers  at  Yellowstone  Park,  337;  photo  by 
Yellowstone  tour  bus,  337;  Stan  &  Eva  family 
portrait,  356. 
perpetual  emigration  fund,  4 

Peterson,  Blaine  (neighbor  to  Lloyd  &  Millie  on  dry 
farm),  helps  get  team  out  of  snow,  198,  threshes 
grain  for  Beans,  199;  tells  Lloyd  of  birth  of  twins, 
226; 
plural  marriage,  Richard  Birch  enters,  3;  description  of 
Birch  family  arrangements  in,  13;  those  who 
engage  in  are  prosecuted,  24;  becomes  a  political 
problem  for  consideration  of  statehood  in  Idaho, 
32; 
Phillips,  Caroline,  is  pushed  into  ditch,  9. 
pioneers,  photo  of  near  Coalsville,  6;  photo  of  cross- 
ing Teton  Pass,  24; 
Pioneer  Day,  celebrated  in  Coalville,  50,  photo  of 
parade  participants,  50;  photo  on  Pioneer  Day 
1912, 130;  St.  Anthony  takes  responsibility  for 
Pioneer  Day  celebrations,  138;  St.  Anthony  spon- 
sors big  pioneer  day  fun,  138;  photo  of  Eileen 
Clinkscales  on,  228;  photos,  240  &  241;  Stan  & 
Eva  are  grand  marshals  in  parade,  255; 
pioneer  jubilee,  celebrated  in  Utah,  72,  description  of, 
72,  photos  of  memorabilia,  72,  photo  of  jubilee 
pioneers,  74-75. 
Pincock,  George,  blesses  infant  Zella,  67;  blesses 

Ernest,  90;  confirms  Ruby,  104; 
Pocatello,  David  and  Nancy  travel  through,  59; 
polygamy,  becomes  issue  in  Utah  statehood,  71; 
pot  belly  stove,  use  in  North  Wilford  School,  98;  photo 

of,  98; 
potato  cellar,  Jess  &  Dave  build  new  one,  290;  photo 

of,  290. 
potatoes,  harvesting  yearly  duty  of  Birch  children,  125; 
photo  of  filled  bags  in  field,  125;  wanda  recalls 
potato  picking,  299;  photos  of  potato  harvesting, 
299;  Versal  Davis  recalls  bucking  potato  bags, 
299;  becomes  Lloyd's  biggest  cash  crop,  328; 
Lloyd  purchases  Hallway  Combine  to  harvest, 
328; 
Potter,  Ike,  killed  during  jail  break  from  Old  Rock 

Church,  40; 
Preston,  William  B.,  sent  to  survey  Upper  Snake  River 


Valley,  22;  receives  letter  from  Pres.  John  Taylor, 
23; 
Price,  Rula,  best  friend  of  Thelma  Hall,  228;  learned 
how  to  dance  at  church,  228; 


radio,  advent  of,  204;  buys  radio,  204;  Ernest  remem- 
bers first  ones,  204;  listing  of  radio  programs 
enjoyed,  204;  photo  of,  204;  Birch  men  listen  to 
at  end  of  day,  211;  Jess'  radio  listening  habit,  248; 
railroad  brochure,  expounds  virtues  of  St.  Anthony, 

93-94;  photo  of,  94; 
railroad,  map  of,  58;  comes  to  St.  Anthony,  79;  photo 
of,  78;  building  of  near  St.  Anthony  described, 
79;  promoted  business,  farming,  and  settlement 
opportunities,  79;  map  of,  80;  cut  through 
David's  property,  80;  photo  of  construction  crew, 
81;  arrival  of  celebrated,  81;  photo  of,  84;  tracks 
extended  to  Yellowstone  Park,  85;  photo  of,  86; 
photo  of,  96,  photo  of,  97;  kept  running  in  deep 
snow,  111;  photo  of  trains  in  snow,  111;  photo  of 
tracks  with  barn  in  distance,  222;  photo  of  rail- 
riding  hobos,  222;  two  train  wrecks,  236; 
rattlesnakes,  a  problem  in  Coalville,  44. 
rebaptism,  David  rebaptized,  55;  explained,  55; 
Red  Hill,  strategic  location  of  during  Black  Hawk  War, 

14. 
Relief  Society,  helped  at  births  and  deaths,  17;  Nancy's 
involvement  in  described,  280;  photo  of  St. 
Anthony  Relief  Society  social,  280-281;  descrip 
tion  of  wheat  storage  program  and  Relief  Society 
gTanary,  280-282;  photos  of  Nancy's  granary,  281; 
Relief  Society  building  (Wilford),  photo  of,  86. 
RendezvousDance  Hall  (at  Warm  River),  had  round 
dance  floor,  230;  photo  of,  p.  230;  (also  see 
"dance  halls") 
Rexburg,  Idaho,  takes  responsibility  for  July  4th  cele- 
brations, 138; 
Richards,  Franklin  D.,  sets  Richard  Birch  apart  for 

mission  to  England,  24. 
Richards,  George  R,  helps  organize  Yellowstone  Stake, 

133. 
Richards,  Steven  L.,  divides  the  St.  Anthony  Ward  into 

two  wards,  175. 
Ricks,  Thomas  E,  sent  to  survey  Upper  Snake  River 

Valley,  22; 
Richins,  Ruth  McQueen,  remembers  Gam  home,  43; 
tells  of  love  for  grandparents,  gardening  and 
making  of  sauerkraut,  46; 
Richman,  Parley,  boarded  teachers  in  Wilford,  98. 
Ricks  College,  "almost  a  girls  school"  during  World 

War  II,  312;  photo  of,  312. 
Rigby,  William  F.  photo  of  homesteading  cabin,  68. 
Ritenmyer,  Mrs.,  school  teacher /boarder,  126;  photo 

of,  126. 
Riverside  Dance  Hall,  by  a  large  swimming  pool,  230: 

(also  see  "dance  halls") 
Riverview  Hotel,  photo  of,  125;  location  on  St. 

Anthony  panorama  photo,  135; 
Robinson,  Brigham,  describes  marching  in  brass  band 

in  Coalville  parade,  50-51. 
roller  skates,  Birch  children  enjoy,  112;  photo  of,  112. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  Myrdean  sings  for  his  election 
rallies,  229;  begins  "New  Deal"  and  other  public 
program  during  Great  Depression,  252; 
Rushton,  Dr.  J.C.,  attends  Jess'  during  his  final  illness, 
308; 

s 

sagebrush,  covers  flatland  around  Wilford,  59;  photo 
of,  59;  description  of,  59;  grubbing  described,  66; 

Salt  Lake  City,  3,  4,  45-miles  from  Hoytsville,  7; 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  next  to  Endowment  House,  10; 
10;  Richard  Birch  &  wives  travel  to,  10;  photo  of, 
10;  inside  photo  of,  70; 

Salt  Lake  Temple,  workers  constructing,  10;  dedication 
of,  33;  proxy  work  for  dead  done  at,  33;  photo 
of,  33;  Jick  and  Ruby  married  at,  140;  photo  of, 
140;  Seth  and  Lois  married  at,  175; 

Samson  Tractor,  Dave  purchases  during  World  War  I, 
150;  photo  of,  151; 

Sandy  Ridge,  Wyoming,  4 

Sanpete  County,  3 


sarsparilla,  use  of,  107. 

sauerkraut,  Ed  Gam  makes,  46. 

Sargeant,  John  (husband  of  David's  twin  sister, 

Elizabeth  Ellen  Birch),  photo  of,  227;  dies,  327. 
Savage,  Hannah  Marie,  second  wife  of  Ira  Eldredge, 

35,  photo  of,  35;  photo  of,  65; 
seed  pea  industry,  description  of  seed  pea  houses,  135; 
photo  of  seed  pea  house,  135;  location  of  seed 
pea  house  on  panorama  photo,  135;  provided 
employment  during  Depression,  225;  detailed 
explained  of  harvesting,  260;  harvest  photos, 
260-261;  St.  Anthony  seed  pea  capitol,  260;  cash 
crop  for  area  farmers,  260;  women  work  as  "pea 
pickers"  in  seed  houses,  260;  description  by 
Thelma  Hall  of  working  as  pea  picker,  260;  pea 
workers  let  loose  on  Saturday  nights,  261; 
insects  bring  halt  to  seed  pea  boom  days,  261; 
replaced  by  pototo  farming,  261;  photo  of 
threshing  machine,  261;  Reed  describes  pea 
threshing  incident,  261;  seed  pea  house  photo, 
261; 
Seeley,  Joseph  Franklin,  falls  in  love  with  Fern,  158; 

serves  mission,  158;  requests  Fern  to  meet  him  in 
Salt  Lake  for  temple  wedding,  158;  dies  of  gas 
asphyxiation  on  eve  of  mission  departure,  158; 
Fern  attends  funeral  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah,  158; 
photo  of,  158:  is  sealed  to  Fern  in  Manti  Temple, 
351. 
Selective  Service  Act,  passed  by  Congress  to  establish 
draft  during  World  War  I,  150;  exemption  for 
farmers,  300; 
Shotgun  Valley,  David  drives  stagecoach  through,  61. 
Shumway,  Isolene,  meets  Ernest  at  a  dance,  170;  he 
courts  her  long  distance  between  St.  Anthony 
and  Logan,  170;  married  in  Logan,  170  later 
sealed  in  temple,  170;  photo  of,  170;  Ernest 
works  on  Dave's  farm  then  they  move  to 
Pocatello  where  he  works  as  mechanic  on  rail- 
road, 170;  death  of  first  baby,  Neale,  170;  wed- 
ding photo,  171;  moves  onto  farm  near  Ernest's 
parents,  193;  plays  cards  and  visits  with  neigh- 
bors, 193;  photo  of  farm  home,  193;  birth  of 
Gerald,  193;  birth  of  Colleen,  213;  teaches  Jesse 
and  Reed  how  to  drive,  216;  gives  birth  to  Dean, 
226;  photo  of,  226;  photo  of  on  Dave  &  Nancy's 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  296;  moves  into 
Dave  and  Nancy's  ranch  home,  317;  photo  on 
steps  of  ranch  home,  317;  Dave  and  Nancy  enjoy 
big  meals  when  visiting  with  family,  326;  photo 
with  Birch  family  members,  326;  gives  birth  to 
Deborah  Sue,  336; 
Singleton,  Alma,  helps  build  Birch  ditch,  30;  proposes 

name  change  for  canal,  31; 
Singleton,  Joe,  gets  in  fight  with  Ernest  about  barn, 

115. 
Singleton,  Will,  kills  cougar,  103; 
Singleton  children,  stoke  pot  belly  stove  at  school,  98; 
Skalet  &  Gilman  Department  Store,  77. 
skunks,  infestation  of  under  Reed  &  Eileen's  Twin 

Groves  home,  288; 
Smith,  George  Albert,  gives  stake  conference  talk 
about  prohibition,  232;  dedicated  Idaho  Falls 
Temple.  325; 
Smith,  Joseph  F.,  discusses  World  War  I,  150; 
Smith,  Marian  McQueen,  has  Thomas  Gam  promis- 
sory  note,  42;  describes  Gam  home,  43; 
Smith,  Oscar,  hit  by  train  while  driving  wagon  on 

tracks,  97. 
Social  Security  Program,  established  during 

Depression  to  ensure  income  for  elderly,  252; 
Sorenson,  Frank,  marries  Zella,  144;  treats  her  badly, 
144;  refuses  to  help  her  when  she  becomes  ill, 
144;  she  moves  out,  144;  he  is  unfaithful,  144; 
Zella  obtains  divorce  from,  144;  is  with  Seth 
Bean  the  night  he  meets  Lois,  174;  Zella  has 
temple  sealing  to  canceled,  179; 
southsiders,  St.  Anthony  gTade  school  students,  who 

lived  south  of  the  river,  189; 
Spiers,  Willard  W.,  baptizes  Jesse,  153. 
Spriggs,  Ella  (Gam),  photo  of,  91; 
Spriggs,  Pearl  (wife  of  Ed  Gam),  43;  photo  of,  43; 
taught  granddaughter  love  of  soil,  46; 
stagecoach,  David  drives  one,  61;  photo  of,  61; 
photo  of,  91; 
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Spriggs,  Phoebe  Stonebraker,  photo  of,  91. 

Spriggs,  William,  photo  of,  91; 

spring  cleaning,  Jess  calcimines  Nancy's  kitchen,  236; 

Squirrel  Store,  description  of,  197;  photo  of,  197; 

St.  Anthony  department  store  (unidentified),  photo  of, 

124; 
St.  Anthony  Falls,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  inspira- 
tion for  name  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  77. 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  began  with  one  store,  23;  only  a 
village  when  Dave  &  Nancy  first  there,  59;  loca- 
tion on  map,  62;  beginnings  of,  76;  reason  for 
name,  77;  named  county  seat,  77;  assets  in  1898 
reported,  77;  rapid  development  of,  77;  quiet 
photo  of,  82;  grew  rapidly  after  railroad  built, 
82;  becomes  boom  town,  85;  outfits  Yellowstone 
tourists,  85;  photo  of,  85;  travel  brochure 
expounds  virtues  of,  93;  1905  photo  of,  95;  first 
autos  in,  95;  panoramic  view  of  Bridge  Street, 
124-125;  photo  on  Pioneer  Day  1912, 130; 
panorama  photo  of,  134-135;  business  district 
located  on  panorama  photo,  134;  takes  responsi- 
bility for  Pioneer  Day  celebrations,  138;  sponsors 
big  pioneer  day  fun,  138;  celebrates  end  of 
World  War  I,  156;  erects  "Doughboy"  statue  in 
city  park,  156;  postcard  showing  parade  at  end 
war,  157;  photo  of  sleighs  on  Bridge  Street,  203; 
modernizes  to  accommodate  cars,  203;  photo  of 
Bridge  Street  in  1937,  253;  called  "Little 
Chicago"  during  pea  industry  heyday,  261;  con- 
ducts air  raid  training  during  World  War  II,  303; 
celebrates  at  end  of  World  War  II,  320; 
St.  Anthony  Meat  Company,  photo  of,  84. 
St.  Anthony  railroad  depot,  photo  of,  78;  celebration 
at,  81;  photo  of,  84;  located  on  St.  Anthony 
panorama  photo,  135; 
St.  Anthony  Roller  Mills,  where  Birches  traded  grain 
for  flour,  photo  of,  135,  located  on  panorama 
photo,  135. 
St.  Anthony  First  Ward,  comprised  those  north  of 

river,  175;  met  in  auditorium  and  balcony,  175; 
St.  Anthony  Second  Ward,  comprised  those  south  of 
river,  175;  met  in  basement  recreation  hall  and 
stage,  175;  attended  by  Birch  family,  175;  Thelma 
describes  activities  of,  228;  dancing  in,  228; 
Myrdean  tells  of  church  schedule  made  conven- 
ient for  farm  chores,  231; 
St.  Anthony  Third  Ward,  contributions  to  war  effort 
made  by  stake  members  during  World  War  II, 
302; 
St.  Anthony  Ward  (before  split  in  1921),  family  begins 
attending,  133;  met  in  Yellowstone  Stake 
Tabernacle,  133;  photo  of,  133;  meeting  planned 
around  farm  schedules,  133;  Nancy  and  children 
fully  involved  in,  133;  is  split  into  two  wards, 
175;  original  ward  created  in  1901;  175;  photo  of 
original  frame  ward  building,  175; 
Stevens  children,  Nancy  sews  for,  61. 
Stewart,  Charles  B.,  describes  statehood  celebration, 

70. 
Stewart,  James,  blesses  infant  Lois,  104;  baptizes  Ruby, 
104;  baptized  Zella,  110;  baptizes  and  confirms 
Fern,  110; 
Stewart,  Melinda  Jane,  married  to  Richard  Birch  Jr.,  26. 
Stoddard  Saw  Mill,  furnished  lumber  for  Birch  homes, 

69. 
sub-irrigation,  description  of,  30; 
Sugar  House,  6;  Thomas  and  Esther  Gam  move  from, 

35; 
sulky,  two- wheeled  cart  David  used  for  pleasure,  120; 

photo  of,  120; 
Summit  County,  3;  Chalk  Creek  Valley  is  part  of,  6; 
map  of,  7;  disputes  over  water,  9;  farmers  sell  to 
travelers  and  Salt  Lake  residents,  9;  map  of,  22; 
Summit  County  Courthouse,  description  of,  17;  photo 

of,  17.  photo  on  Main  Street,  21; 
Summit  Stake,  created,  20; 
Summit  Stake  Academy,  description  of  by  Nancy,  47; 

photo  of,  47;  photo  of,  53; 
Summit  Stake  Tabernacle,  building  of,  20 -21,  photo  of, 

21;  demolition  of,  21;  photo  of,  45;  photo  of.  53, 
Swensen,  Mrs.  (friend  of  Fern's),  Ferns  sleeps  in  same 

bed  with  to  keep  warm,  254. 
Swensen,  Severn,  baptizes  Reed,  166. 


talcum  powder,  use  of,  107. 

Tanner,  Doris  (Myrdean's  in'law),  travels  to  California 

with  Jess  to  visit  family,  305;  photo  of,  305. 
Tanner,  Orea  (Seth  Bean's  sister),  Lois  stays  with  her 
to  be  close  to  Zella  in  Idaho  Falls  hospital,  186; 
Tattler  (Central  High  School  yearbook),  describes  stu- 
dent participation  in  World  War  I  military  train 
ing  program  at  school,  147;  photos  of  cadets, 
147;  photos  and  graphics  from,  172; 
Taylor,  John,  organizes  Summit  Stake,  21;  writes  letter 
re:  colonization  of  Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  23; 
Taylor,  Joseph  E.  hurst  bears  Nancy  Black's  casket  to 

cemetery,  67; 
Terry,  William  Z.,  principal  at  Summit  Stake  Academy, 

47; 
Teton  Dam  flood,  washes  away  canal  Lois  was  bap- 
tized in,  122;  almost  obliterated  Wilford  fanning 
community,  347;  cemetery  tombstones  damaged, 
347;  comes  within  feet  of  Birch  farm,  345; 
destroys  church  house,  347;  photo  of  church  in 
flood  waters,  347; 
Teton  Pass,  photo  of,  24. 

Teton  Peak  Chronicle,  begins  publishing,  84;  photo  of, 
84;  reports  failures  of  Ashton  banks  during 
Great  Depression,  223; 
Teton  River,  Birch  brothers  begin  buiding  dam  on,  23; 
irrigation  diverted  from,  28;  pick  yellow  currents 
along,  60; 
Thompson's  General  Store,  photo  of,  125; 
Tiffany  and  Co.,  design  pins  for  Pioneer  Jubilee,  73. 
tooth  powder,  use  of,  107. 
train  accidents,  train  hits  wagon  on  tracks,  97;  photos 

of  trains  in  snow,  111; 
Truman,  Pres.  Harry,  photo  of  announcing  Japan's 

surrender  at  end  of  World  War  II,  320. 
Twin  Groves,  settled  by  Mormons,  23; 
Twin  Groves  Canal,  also  known  as  Birch  Ditch,  23; 
Dave  applies  for  water  rights  in  1888,  28;  Dave 
serves  as  director  of  Twin  Groves  Canal  Board, 
31;  Jess  writes  Myrdean  about  Dave's  renewed 
concern  over  water  rights  for  the  Twin  Groves 
Canal,  238;  says  water  in  canal  has  been  shut  off 
during  drought,  238;  describes  Dave's  pursuit  of 
legal  action  regarding  water  right,  238;  expresses 
relief  when  water  is  back  in  canal,  238;  photos  of 
two  islands  with  groves  in  river,  238;  photo  of 
canal  headgate,  238;  photo  of  ditch  on  Birch 
property,  239;  (See  Birch  Ditch  references.) 

u 

Unionville,  3 

Upper  Mesa  Falls,  description  of,  94;  photo  of,  94. 

Upper  Snake  River  Valley,  map  of,  22;  Mormon  dele- 
gation sent  to  survey,  22;  considered  desolate  by 
early  settlers,  23;  David  and  Nancy  arrive  in,  59; 
railroad  enhanced  development  of,  80;  seed  pea 
industry  explained,  260-261; 

Utah,  map,  7;  map,  22;  gains  statehood,  70; 

Ute  Indians,  2,  5;  lookout  on  Red  Hill  kept  for,  14; 

camped  along  river  bottoms,  16;  demanded  food 
from  Mary  Ann,  16;  held  knife  to  child's  throat, 
16;  chased  David,  16;  forced  children  to  eat  fish, 
16;  photo  of,  16; 


VanTassel,  Jack,  saves  baby  Lois  from  drowning,  108; 

Venice  Dana-  Hall,  on  north  end  of  St  Anthony,  230: 
Thelma  goes  then-  with  her  um  les.  230  photo 
of,  230,  less  poos  to  but  regrets  it  bet  IUM  he 

misses  Myrdean,  236;  (also  aee  "dance  halls) 

Vernon,  Kent  &  N.iVee,  mrrent  owners  ol  possible 

Ellen  Harris  home,  15; 
Veteran's  Administration.  I  em  works  tor.  212. 

W 

Walker,  Rene,  friend  of  Ruby's  while  Rub]  worked  .it 
boarding  house,  126; 

W.ilsallwood.  4 

WanahJp,  Nancy  works  fa  bnnuj  in  49 

War  Production  Program,  requirvs  nure.ised  viekl  tot 
Upper  Snake  Kiver  \.ille\  t.inners    W  less   War 


Production  Program  form,  300; 
Warm  River  Camp  Ground,  location  for  annual 

Yellowstone  Stake  picnic,  228; 
Warm  River  Dance  Hall,  (also  called  Rendezvous 

Dance  Hall),  had  round  dance  floor,  230;  photo 
of,  p.  230;  (also  see  "dance  halls") 
Washakie,  Chief,  photo  of,  16;  friendly  to  whites, 
water  notice,  photo  of,  31; 
Weber  River,  8;  used  for  irrigation,  9;  photo  of,  14-15; 

photo  of  52-53; 
Westerberg,  Edgar  (former  bishop  and  owner  of 
Westerberg's  grocery  store),  speaks  at  Jess' 
funeral,  310; 
Westerberg's  Store,  Myrdean  barters  at,  248; 
White,  Emily,  marries  and  moves  to  Wilford,  23;  photo 

of,  26; 
White,  Janet,  marries  and  moves  to  Wilford,  23;  photo 
of,  26;  full  name  is  Elizabeth  Jeanette  and  also 
known  as  "Aunt  Nettie",  60;  describes  scarcity 
of  sugar,  60;  Nancy  sews  for,  61; 
White,  John  M.  (Yellowstone  stake  president,  friend 

and  neighbor  to  Birches),  216;  speaks  in  behalf  of 
Jess  and  Reed  following  car  accident,  216; 
ordains  Jess  a  priest,  217;  ordains  Reed  an  elder, 
242;  ordains  Jess  an  elder,  244;  speaks  at  Jess' 
funeral,  310; 
White,  Verda,  friend  to  Eva,  144;  photo  of,  144; 
whitewash,  described,  68; 
Wilcox,  Fred  O.,  describes  seed  pea  industry  in 

Fremont  County,  260-261. 
Wilford  Cemetery,  is  damaged  during  the  Teton  Dam 
Flood,  347;  tombstones  repositioned  and 
repaired,  347;  photos  of,  347. 
Wilford,  settlement  organized  by  Mormons,  23;  map 
of  community,  62;  early  settlement  of  described, 
63;  how  named,  63;  once  called  "Bern'",  63;  map 
of  township,  63;  railroad  bypasses,  87;  businesses 
shrivel,  87;  no  longer  on  map,  87; 
Wilford  Dance  Hall,  Ruby  and  Zella  attend  dances  at, 

116;  buggy  taken  for  joy  ride  at,  116; 
Wilford  Ward,  photo  of  chapel,  86;  built  with  stone 

from  Hog  Hollow,  86;  becomes  overcrowded,  87; 
new  chapel  built,  87;  chapel  described,  87; 
Williams,  W.  D.,  blesses  baby  Wanda  Bean,  194. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  declares  war  on  Germany  in  1817; 

147. 
Wood,  Miss,  gives  good  recommendation  to  have  Lois 

hired  as  teacher,  174;  had  strong  voice,  201; 
Woodruff,  Man-,  taught  at  Summit  Stake  Academs  4" 
Woodruff,  Wilford,  seals  Richard  Birch  and  three 

wives,  10;  Wilford,  Idaho  named  after,  23;  char- 
ters the  Summit  Stake  Academy.  47;  Wilford  may 
be  named  after,  63;  issues  manifesto,  71;  school 
named  after,  99; 
Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA).  established 
dunng  Depression  to  provide  work,  252:  built 
municipal  projects,  252; 
World  War  I,  begins,  147;  patnohsm  in  St  Anthony 
for,  147;  nulitan  training  ot  Students  lor   14" 
newspaper  headlines  regarding,  146  1  ihertv 
bond  poster.  150.  end  ol    156   POStCaid  shows 

soldiers  on  parade  .it  end  ot  war  157 
World  w.u  II  declared  293;  Peari  Harbor  293 

M\  rdean  and  Few  evprvss  tears  at  beginning  ot 
2^3   new  s    War  Declared1    293   photo  ot  Pearl 
Harbor  attack,  292  government  require-. 

Increased  farm  production  JOO  (ess  w.ir 
Production  Program  form  300  rationing 
described  501  war  bonds  and  defense  stamps 
described  101;    WfeCanDoH    poster, 308; ends 
Great  Depression  302  brut  siKer  and  gold  stai 

tl.igs  tor  w  ar  ser\  lot  daS>  rfbad    VH   ,m  raid  train 
ing  described    103   shortages  make  it  difficult  S3 

build  Seth  ft  i  ois  ram  home  In  iw  In  I  aDa  M8 
photos  ot  celebrations  at  and  ol  wai  3i"»  news 
hawlHnaa  al  end  oi  war,  320  &  m  sen  teaman 
begin  returning  horns  120  Pramont  Counrj  i 
war  contributions  ant  detailed  <2i  photo  ot 
surrender  caramon)  321  photo  of  Ftaaklanl 
[Hunan  announcing  fapan  ■  sunanen  M 

worm  medium-    \.in.\s  te.  i(v  lor    ll* 

.  I,;  Berrdca  (see  Otaan  Sendee) 

Wright    l.im-ll   gOM  tO  See  wrecked  train  with  lovs 

296;  part  ol   the  dating  bunch    24ft  photos  oi 
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240  &  241;  photo  of  dating  bunch  on  dry  farm 
picnic,  243;  photo  of  picnic  on  dry  farm,  249; 
required  to  increase  farm  production  during 
war.  300;  photo  of,  300; 

Wright  Flavilla  Gam  (see  Gam,  Flavilla) 

V\  right  1  lenry,  location  of  farm  on  map,  62;  moves 
family  to  Wilford,  74;  railroad  cut  through  prop- 
erty of,  80;  spends  Christmas  in  Coalville,  91; 
family  gets  new  radio,  204; 

Wright,  Ivy,  playmate  to  Ruby  Birch,  76,  photo  of,  76, 
baptized  at  same  time  as  Ruby,  104;  went  to 
dance  hall  with  Ruby  &  Zella,  116,  Twin  Groves 
Birch  gathering  photo,  286-287: 

Wright,  Marilyn,  photo  in  front  of  seed  pea  house,  261; 

Wright,  Ora,  playmate  to  Ruby  Birch,  76,  photo  of,  76; 
is  baptized  the  same  time  as  Ruby,  104;  went  to 
dance  hall  with  Ruby  and  Zellal,  116; 

Wright,  Vard,  photo  in  front  of  seed  pea  house,  261; 


Yellowstone  Highway,  built  next  to  railroad  tracks 

across  Dave's  land,  143;  changed  family's  way  of 
life,  143;  later  expanded  to  4  lanes,  143;  WPA 
men  clean  barrow  pits  during  Depression,  252; 
Yellowstone  Park,  David  drives  stagecoach  in,  61; 

becomes  a  world  wonder,  61;  railroad  extended 
to,  85;  tourists  get  outfitted  in  St.  Anthony,  85; 
Jick  Hall  travels  to  see  wonders,  136;  photos  of, 
136;  modernizes  by  replacing  horses  with  buses, 
150;  Jick  worked  at  odd  jobs  and  helped  build 
lodge  at  West  Yellowstone  during  Great 
Depression,  225;  photo  in  Old  Faithful  Lodge 
construction  crew,  225;  photo  of  unfinished  Old 
Faithful  Lodge,  225;  photo  of  Dave  and  Nancy  in 
246;  only  vacations  were  to,  247;  CCC  makes 
improvements  in  during  Depression,  252;  Dave 
and  Nancy  visit  Old  Faithful,  330;  Penfold 
family  gets  summer  jobs  at,  337;  photo  of  Stan 
Penfold  next  to  tour  bus,  337; 
Yellowstone  Stake,  activities  during  Depression 
helped  soften  difficult  circumstances,  228; 
annual  picnic,  228;  hosts  annual  Gold  and  Green 
Ball,  228;  contributions  to  war  effort  made  by 
stake  members  during  World  War  II,  302; 
Yellowstone  Stake  Tabernacle,  housed  St.  Anthony 
Ward,  133;  photo  of,  133;  Jick  Hall  helps  build, 
133;  description  of,  133;  located  on  St.  Anthony 
panorama  photo,  135;  Jess'  funeral  held  at,  309; 
Young,  Brigham,  seals  Richard  Birch  &  Mary  Ann 
Hale  4,  5;  employs  Richard  Birch,  6;  calls 
Richard  Birch  to  settle  Chalk  Creek,  6;  recognizes 
importance  of  Chalk  Creek  Valley,  6;  performs 
first  sealings  of  Richard  Birch  and  two  wives,  10; 
notifies  settlers  to  build  forts,  11;  dedicates  Old 
Rock  Church,  38;  portrait  on  Pioneer  Jubilee 
pins,  73; 
Young,  Sister,  role  model  for  Millie  at  church,  176. 
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